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EDITOR'S   PEEFACE. 


BY  a  resolve  of  the  MasBachusetta  Leffi'lature,  of  1859,  chap. 
93,  I  was  directed  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Harris's 
admirable  Report  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  with  suitable 
additions  and  illustrations. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  begin  the  work  without  delay,  but 
it  waa  found  necessary  to  obtain  eslensipe  collections  of  insects  in 
order  to  have  fresh  apeciinens  for  use  in  making  the  drawings. 
This  required  much  time  and  labor,  and,  even  with  the  ulmoat 
diligence,  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  all  that  were  needed 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  18J9. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  insert  the  additions  contemplated  m 
the  resolve,  in  the  form  of  foot-notes.  No  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  author's  language,  and  the  additional  notes  are  en- 
closed in  brackets  to  distinguish  them  from  those  in  the  former 
editions.  Large  addilions  to  the  text,  however,  have  been  made 
from  the  author's  own  manuscripf=.  The«e  will  be  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  chapter  upon  the  butterflies.  In  giving  a  somewhat 
wider  significance  to  the  title,  I  have  but  carried  out  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  author  in  his  last  revision  of  the  work. 

Professor  Louis  Agassiz  very  kmdly  offered  to  supervise  the 
drawings,  comparing  them,  with  the  original  specimens  before  en- 
graving. It  is  believed  that  very  great  scientific  accuracy  has 
flius  been  secured  in  the  illustrations.  Special  acknowledgments 
are  due  to  Professor  Agassiz  for  thi'i  valuable  service,  and  also  for 
assistance  rendered  by  way  of  suggestion  and  advice  throughout. 

Acknowledgments  Bwe  also  due  to  the  following  gentlemen,  wlio 
have   contributed  notes  oa  the  subjects  named;  — Dr.  Jolm  L. 
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IV  EMTOR'S    PREFACE. 

Leconte,  of  Pliilaclelphia,  oa  the  Coleoptera;  PhOip  E.  TJliler, 
Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Orthoptera  and  Hemiptera ;  Dr.  John 
G.  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Lepidoptera  ;  Edward  Norton, 
Esq.,  of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  oo  the  llymenoptera ;  and  Baron 
R.  Osten  Sackcn,  Secretary  of  the  Russian  Legalioa  at  Washiog- 
ton,  on  the  Diptera.  These  distinguished  entomologists  have  made 
specialties  of  the  orders  on  which  they  have  had  the  kindness  to 
furnish  notes,  and  their  contrihutions  have  done  much  to  make 
the  work  complete.  1  am  greatly  indebted,  also,  to  Mr,  Alex,  E. 
E.  Agassiz  for  very  valuable  services,  and  to  Mr,  Francis  G.  San- 
l)orn,  whose  enthusiasm  in  making  collections,  and  otherwise  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  the  work,  has  continued  unabated  from  the 
first.  Also  to  Messrs.  James  M.  Barnard  and  Edward  S.  Rand, 
Jr.,  who  have  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  details  of 
the  work. 

Many  individuals  have  aided  by  presenting  or  lending  speci- 
mens for  illustration,  or  otherwise,  among  whom  should  be  men- 
tioned, in  addition  to  the  above,  Messrs.  S.  H.  Scudder,  J.  H. 
Treat,  and  J.  O.  Treat.  To  prevent  any  misconception,  it  should 
be  stated  that,  in  the  specimens  from  which  Figs.  109,  111,  112, 
113,  115,  116,  117,  126,  127,  128,  129,  and  130  were  drawn,  the 
second  pair  of  feet  were  displayed  instead  of  the  Jirst,  and  that 
in  Fig.  114  the  fore  foot  should  have  been  omitted. 

The  drawings  for  the  steel  plates  were  made  by  Mr.  Antoine 
Sonrel ;  those  for  the  wood-cuts  hy  the  Messrs.  Sonrel  and  J. 
Burckhardt.  The  engraving  and  coloring  of  the  steel  plates  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  John  H.  Richard ;  the  engraving  on  wood,  that  of 
Mr.  Henry  Marsh.  The  work  of  these  artists  needs  no  comment. 
The  printing  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  "Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Co.,  of 
the  University  Press,  Cambridge.     This  also  speaks  tor  itself. 

No  labor  has  been  spared  to  secure  the  utmost  accuracy  and 
perfection  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
objects  of  tlie  Legislature  in  ordering  a  new  edition  of  tliis  valu- 
able treatise  have  been  fully  accompKshed. 

CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 

Boston,  December,  IBGl. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 


THE  first  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  in  the  year  1841. 
It  formed  one  of  the  scientific  Keporta,  which  were  pre- 
pared and  published  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Survey  of  Massacim setts,  agreeably  to  an  order  of  the 
General  Court,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  Commis- 
sion for  this  Survey  bore  the  date  of  June  lOti,  1837  ;  and  the 
following  instruetions  from  his  Excellency,  Governor  Everett,  ac- 
companied it :  — 

"It  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  leading  object  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  authorizing  this  Survey,  to  promote  tbe  agricultural  benefit 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  you  will  keep  carefully  in  view  the 
economical  relations  of  every  subject  of  your  inquiry.  Ey  this, 
however,  it  is  not  intended  that  scientific  order,  method,  or  com- 
prehension should  be  departed  from.  At  the  same  time,  that 
which  is  practically  useful  will  receive  a  proportionally  greater 
share  of  attention,  than  that  which  is  merely  curious ;  the  promo- 
tion of  comfort  and  happiness  being  the  great  human  end  of  all 

Upon  a  division  of  duties  among  the  Commissioners,  the  depart- 
ment of  Insects  was  assigned  to  me.  Some  idea  of  tlie  extent 
of  this  department  may  be  formed  by  an  examination  of  my  Cata- 
logues of  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts,  appended  to  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  Professor  Hitchcock's  Report,  in  which  above 
2,300  epecies  were  enumerated ;  and  these  doubtless  fall  very  for 
short  of  the  actual  number  to  be  found  within  this  Commonweal  tli. 
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Tl  AUTIIOE'S    PREFACE. 

Id  enteiing  upon,  my  ilutj,  I  ^as  delerred  from  atlempting  lo 
describe  ill  thee  insects  by  the  magnilude  of  the  undertaking, 
and  by  the  consideration  thit  -.ucli  a  work,  muth  as  it  might  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  science  if  well  done  could  not  be  expected  to 
piove  eithei  interesting  or  p-u^icularly  u-eful  lo  the  greit  body  of 
the  people  The  subject  and  the  plan  of  luy  Kcjoit  weie  siig 
gested  by  the  instiuctions  of  the  Governor,  and  b^  the  want  of  i 
work  combining  scientific,  and  piacticU  details  on  the  DiturJ  his 
torj  of  our  no'^iDus  insects  From  among  such  of  the  latter  la 
ire  injunoui  to  plants,  I  selected  for  description  chiefly  those  that 
were  remoikable  for  their  size,  foi  the  pecuhinty  of  their  atruc 
ture  ind  habits,  oi  for  the  extent  ot  their  mv»gea ,  anl  these 
alone  will  be  seen  to  constitute  j,  formidable  host  As  they  are 
found  not  jnly  m  Mai  each  uaetts,  but  thiuughout  New  Enghnd,  ind 
indeed  in  moat  parta  of  the  Unit<,d  States,  ihe  propriety  of  giving 
to  the  work  a  more  comprehensive  title  thin  it  hrst  bore,  becomes 
apparent  This  was  aLLordingly  done  m  the  small  impression 
that  was  pnnted  at  my  own  cliarge,  while  the  original  Report  was 
passing  through  the  press,  ind  m  which  some  otlier  alterations 
were  made  to  fit  it  for  a  wider  circulation 

In  tlie  course  of  eight  yevs,  all  the  copies  of  the  Report,  and 
of  the  other  impiLsaion,  were  entirely  disposed  of  Meanwhile, 
some  matctiala  ior  a  new  edition  were  collected  and  these  hive 
been  embodied  m  the  present  woik,  which  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  prepare  and  carry  through  Ihe  press 

Believing  tliat  the  aid  of  science  tends  greatly  to  improve  the 
condition  of  any  people  engaged  in  agriculture  and  hoiticultuie, 
and  that  these  pursuits  form  the  baMs  of  our  prospenty  and  are 
the  safeguards  of  our  hberty  and  independence,  T  1  a^  e  felt  it  to  be 
my  dutj,  in  treating  the  subject  assigned  to  me  to  endeaioi  to 
make  it  useful  and  acceptable  to  those  peisons  wli  e  honorable 
employment  is  the  cultivation  of  the  aoil 

T  W   H 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATES. 


Nepa  apiculatu, 

Agrion  basalis 

Mutilla  coccinea 

AsiluB  (Eras]  aiatuans,  Lim 

Cassida  ( Goploc jcla)  auric  liclcea,  /'a*.     . 
.    Locasta  (ffidipoda)  snlphurea,  Fab. 
Nymphalis  Arttiemis,  Dmr 

PLATE    II.     (I'AOF.  33.) 

Eumalpns  aiiratns,  Fab 

Chrysobothris  (Trachjpteris)  Harrlsii,  Rente   . 

Galenica  vltiata,  Fab 

Cocoinella  novemnolata 

Haltica  cbalybea,  IBig 

Attelabns  bipustnlatns,  Fab 

Diceroa  [Steiiurus)  divorieata.  Boy 

Sitophjius  OtyiEB,  itnn 

CluyEomela  trimacalata,  Fab. 

Clytus  flesuosua.  Fob 

CnJIidiam  aateimatum,  JVeunn. 

Hylotrnpes  bajjulus,  lAna 

Saperda  (Oompsldea)  trldentabi,  OUv.  . 
Omaloplia  (Serioal  vesperWua,  Gyll.  ■ 

■    16      Clvtus  Bpeciosna,  Say 

16     i^apecda  Candida,  Fab 

IT  Larva  .... 

'    IS      Desmocenis  cyaneua,  Fab. 

19      Saperda  ve^tita,  Soy 

30  Ar■eod^  (CotaJpa)  lanigera,  Xisn. 

31  Saperda  (Aoaerca)  calcarata,  Say  . 

PLATE   III.    {Page  141. 
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EXPLASATIOM     OF    PLATES. 


Locusts  ( CEdipoda)  CarollDa,  Linn 
Aphis  niali       .... 
Tettigonia  (Erythroneura)  vitis 
Clastopt«nt  proteus 
Cion^a  sept«ndeoiiii,  Limn. . 
Chrysopa  eurypt^ra,  Buna.    . 
"  "  Laira  and  cu 


Fnpilio  AsMrias,  Fab.  ^ 


PLATE    V.    (PAiiE  318.) 
EndaranB  (GonQoba)  Tityrus,  Sudlh  .... 

Phitatnpelns  Satellitia,  Linn 

P1iilamp«lu3  Achemon,  Dmry  ..... 
ChiKrooFimpa  IDarapsa)  pampinatfix,  Smith 
.Algeria  (Tmehilium)  Pyri,  Harr 

"  "  eititiosa,  Say    J  . 

"  ■'  "  Vacant  chrysalis 


Lopliocampa  [Haleaidola]  Carys,  Hur, 

Dsiopeia  bslla,  Drury 

Perophora  Melsheinietii,  Harr.     Larva 

Pygsera  (Datana)  minietra,  Drary  . 
Eiidryas  grnta,  Fob.    Larra 

■■  "  Imago  . 

ArcUa  (Spilosoma)  a< 


L  Druj-y 


Fig.    1.     Orgyia  luuco 
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EXPLANATION     UF     PLAIES. 

Tinea  granella.    Larva  

"  "  Wheat  atlacked  by  ... 

rjralis  farinalis,  Hnrr 

Gortyna,  Zete^  Harr.    ...         .        ,         .         , 
Hyphantria  ( Spilosoma)  testor.     Cocoon 

Young  larva       , 
Clisiocampa  Americana,  Harr.    Larva 

S           .        .        . 
"                   "                       Vacant  cocoon 
"                    ■•                      Cluster  of  eggs.     . 
?       .         .         . 
Clieiooampa  silvatica,  Haif 

PLATE   VIII.    (Page  512.) 


Gaeterophilus  {GuatmB)  E<jni,  Limt. 
LophyruB  Abietia,  Harr.     $     .        .        , 

9    ."'  .      . 

Cyuips  dichlocema.    Natural  size  . 
'■  "  Magnified 

Gall  OQ  Eose-busli 
Cpiips  conflnens.    Galls  ou  oak-leaf 

Cimbex  Ulmi.    Coooou      .       .       .       . 
Cinibes  Laportei.     $     . 

Note.  —  The  hair-line  at  the  aide  of  a  cut  s 
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INSECTS 
INJURIOUS  TO  VEGETATION. 


CHAPTER    I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IhSECTS  DEFIBEO BbAIN  and   NeBVEB Alll-P11'E3  AND   EjtEATniNG-IIOLEa. 

—  HeAKT  ASD  Bi/JOD.  —  iKaECIS  AEE  PBODUCZD  FROM  EgGS.  —  Metahok- 
PH08ES,    OR    TkANHFORMATIONS.  —  EXAMPLES    OP     COMPLETE    TkABSFOHMA- 

TioN.  —  Partial  Teamsfokmation.  —  Labva,  or  Infast  State.  —  Pupa, 
OR  Intermediaib  State.  —  Adult,  or  Winged  State.  —  Head,  Eyes, 
Amtehn^,  AND  Modth.  —  Thokax  or  Chest,  Wings,  and  Legs.  —  Abdo- 
men OR  Hind-body,  Piercer,  i^T>  Sti^io NutiuEBoP  Insects  oohpabed 

WITH  Plants.  —  Classification  ;  Orders  ;  Coleoftera  ;  Ohihoptera  ; 
Hemiptera;  Neuroptera;  Lepidoptera;  Hymenoptera;  Dipteha;  Other 
Orders  and  Groups.  —  Eemauks  on  Scientific  Names, 

THE  benefits  which  we  derive  from  insects,  though 
neither  few  in  numl>er  nor  inconsiderable  in  amount, 
are,  if  we  except  those  of  the  silk-wonn,  the  bee,  and  the 
cochineal,  not  very  obvious,  and  are  almost  entirely  beyond 
our  influence.  On  the  contrary,  the  injuries  that  we  suffer 
from  tliem  are  becoming  yearly  more  apparent,  and  are 
more  or  less  within  our  control.  A  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  our  insect  enemies  and  friends,  in  all  their  forms 
and  disguises,  will  afford  us  much  help  in  the  discovery 
and  proper  application  of  the  remedies  for  the  depredations 
of  the  former,  and  will  tend  to  remove  the  repugnance 
wherewith  the  latter  are  commonly  regarded. 

Destructive  insects  have  their  appointed  tasks,  and  are 
limited  in  the  performance  of  them ;   they  are  exposed  to 
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many  accidents  through  tlie  influence  of  the  elements,  and 
they  fell  a  prey  to  numerous  animals,  many  ot  them  also 
of  the  insect  race,  which,  while  they  fulfil  their  own  part 
the  economy  of  nature,  contribute  to  prevent  the  undue 
of  the  noxious  tribes.  Too  often,  by  an  unwise 
nterference  with  the  plan  of  Providence,  we  defeat  die 
very  measures  contrived  for  our  protection,  Wc  not  only 
suffer  from  our  own  carelessness,  but  through  ignorance 
fell  into  many  mistakes,  CiviHzation  and  cultivation,  in 
many  cases,  have  destroyed  the  balance  originally  exist- 
ing between  plants  and  insects,  and  between  the  latter  and 
other  animals.  Deprived  of  their  natural  food  by  the 
removal  of  the  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  other 
indigenous  plants  that  once  covered  tlie  soil,  insects  have 
now  no  other  resource  than  the  cultivated  plants  that  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  original  vegetation.  The  destruc- 
tion of  insect-eating  animals,  whether  quadrupeds,  birds, 
or  reptiles,  has  doubtless  tended  greatly  to  the  increase  of 
insects.  Colonization  and  commerce  have,  to  some  extent, 
introduced  foreign  insects  into  countries  where  they  were 
before  rmknown.  It  is  to  such  causes  as  these  that  we 
are  to  attribute  the  unwelcome  appearance  and  the  undue 
multiphcation  of  many  insects  in  our  cultivated  grounds,  and 
even  in  our  store-houses  and  dwellings.  We  have  no  reason 
to  beheve  that  any  absolutely  new  insects  are  generated  or 
created  from  time  to  time.  Tlie  supposed  new  species,  made 
known  to  us  first  by  their  unwonted  depredations,  may  have 
come  to  us  from  other  parts,  or  may  have  been  driven  by  the 
hand  of  improvement  from  their  native  haunts,  where  here- 
tofore the  race  had  lived  in  obscurity,  and  thus  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  man. 

To  understand  the  relations  that  insects  bear  to  each  other 
and  to  other  objects,  and  to  leam  how  best  to  check  the 
ravages  of  the  noxious  tribes,  we  must  make  ourselves  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  these  animals. 
This  subject  is  particularly  important  to  all  persons  who  are 
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intei'eated  in  agricultural  pursuits.  For  their  use,  chieily, 
this  account  of  the  principal  insects  that  are  iiijurions  to 
vegetation  in  New  England,  has  been  prepai'ed.  It  has 
been  thought  best  to  prefix  tliereto  some  remarks  on  the 
structure  and  classification  of  insects,  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  succeeding  chapters,  and,  in  some  measure, 
to  supply  the  want  of  a  more  general  and  complete  work 
on  this  branch  of  natural  history. 

The  word  Insect,  which,  in  the  Latin  language,  from 
whence  it  was  derived,  means  cut  into  or  notched,  was 
designed  to  express  one  of  the  chief  characters  of  this 
group  of  animals,  whose  body  is  marked  by  several  cross- 
lines  or  incisions.  The  parts  between  l3iese  cross-lines  are 
called  segments,  or  rings,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  jointed 
pieces,  more  or  leas  movable  on  each  other. 

Insects  have  a  very  small  brain,  and,  instead  of  a  spinal 
marrow,  a  kind, of  knotted  cord,  extending  from  the  brain  to 
the  hinder  extremity  ;  and  ninnerous  small  whitish  tlu:eads, 
which  are  the  nerves,  spread  from  the  brain  and  knots,  in 
various  directions.  Two  long  air-pipes,  within  their  bodies, 
together  with  an  immense  number  of  smaller  pipes,  supply 
the  want  of  hmgs,  and  carry  the  air  to  every  part.  Insects 
do  not  breathe  through  tlieir  mouths,  but  through  little 
holes,  called  spiracles,  generally  nine  in  number,  along  each 
side  of  the  body.  Some,  however,  have  the  breathing^holra 
placed  in  the  hinder  extremity,  and  a  few  young  water- 
insects  breathe  by  means  of  gills.  The  heart  is  a  long  tube, 
lying  under  the  skin  of  the  back,  having  little  holes  on  each 
side  for  the  admission  of  the  juices  of  the  body,  which  ai'e 
prevented  fr-om  escaping  again  by  valves  or  clappers,  formed 
to  close  the  holes  within.  Moreover,  this  tubular  heart  is 
divided  into  several  chambers,  by  transverse  partitions,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  hole  shut  by  a  valve,  which  allows 
the  blood  to  flow  only  from  the  hinder  to  the  fore  pari,  of  the 
heart,  and  prevents  it  from  passing  in  the  contrary  direction. 
The  blood,  which  is  a  colorless  or  yellow  fluid,  does  not  cu'- 
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culate  in  proper  arteries  and  veins  ;  but  is  driven  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  heart  into  the  head,  and  thenee  escapes  into 
the  body,  where  it  is  mingled  with  the  nutritive  juices  that 
filter  through  tlie  sides  of  the  intestines,  and  the  mingled 
fluid  penetrates  the  crevices  among  the  fiosh  and  other  in- 
ternal parts,  flowing  along  the  sides  of  the  air-pipes,  whereby 
it  receives  from  the  air  that  influence  which  renders  it  fitted 
to  nourish  the  frame  and  maintain  life. 

Insects  are  never  spontaneously  generated  from  putrid  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter,  but  are  produced  from  ^gs.  A 
few,  such  as  some  plant-lice,  do  not  lay  their  eggs,  but  re- 
tain them  within  their  bodies  till  die  young  are  ready  to 
escape.  Others  invariably  lay  their  eggs  where  their  young, 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  will  find  a  plentifiil  supply  of 
food  immediately  within  their  reach. 

Most  insects,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  are  subject  to 
very  great  changes  of  form,  attended  by  equally  remarkable 
changes  in  their  liabits  and  propensities.  These  changes, 
transformations,  or  Toetamorpkoseg,  as  they  are  called,  might 
cause  the  same  insect,  at  different  i^s,  to  be  mistaken  for 
as  many  diflerent  animals.  For  example,  a  caterpillar,  after 
feeding  upon  leaves  till  it  is  fully  grown,  retires  into  some 
place  of  concealment,  casts  off  its  caterpillarisldn,  and  pre- 
sents itself  in  an  entirely  different  form,  one  wherein  it  has 
neither  the  power  of  moving  about,  nor  of  taking  food ;  in 
feet,  in  tills  its  second  or  chrysalis  state,  the  insect  seems  to 
be  a  lifeless  oblong  oval  or  conical  body,  without  a  distinct 
head,  or  movable  hmbs  ;  after  resting  awlule,  an  inward 
struggle  begins,  the  chrysalis^skin  bursts  open,  and  from  the 
rent  issues  a  butterfly  or  a  moth,  whose  small  and  flabby 
wings  soon  extend  and  harden,  and  become  fitted  to  bear 
away  the  insect  in  search  of  the  honeyed  juico  of  flowers 
and  other  liquids  that  suffice  for  its*  nourishment. 

The  little  fish-like  animals  that  swim  about  in  vessels  of 
stagnant  water,  and  devour  the  living  atoms  tiiat  swarm  in 
the  same  situations,  soon  come  to  maturity,  cast  their  skins. 
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and  take  another  form,  wherein  they  rem^  rolled  up  like  a 
ball,  and  either  float  at  the  surfece  of  the  water,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breathing  through  the  two  tunnel-shaped  tubes  on  the 
top  of  their  backs,  or,  if  disturbed,  suddenly  uncurl  their 
bodies,  and  whirl  over  and  over  from  one  side  of  the  vessel 
to  the  other.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  these  little  water- 
tumblers  are  ready  for  another  transformation  ;  tiie  skin  splits 
on  the  back  between  the  breathing-tubes,  the  head,  body,  and 
limbs  of  a  mosquito  suddenly  burst  from  the  opening,  the 
slender  legs  rest  on  the  empty  skin  till  the  latter  fills  with 
water  and  sinks,  when  the  insect  abandons  its  native  ele- 
ment, spreads  its  tiny  wings,  and  flies  away,  piping  its  war- 
note,  and  thirsling  for  the  blood  which  its  natural  weapons 
enable  it  to  draw  from  its  unlucky  victims. 

The  fliU-fed  maggot,  that  has  rioted  in  filth  till  its  tender 
skin  seems  ready  to  burst  with  repletion,  when  the  appointed 
time  arrives,  leaves  the  oifensive  matters  it  was  ordained  to 
assist  in  removing,  and  gets  into  some  convenient  hole  or 
crevice;  then  its  body  contracts  or  shortens,  and  becomes 
egg-shaped,  while  tlie  skin  hardens,  and  turns  brown  and 
dry,  so  that,  under  this  form,  the  creature  appears  more  like 
a  seed  than  a  living  animal  j  after  some  time  passed  in  this 
inactive  and  equivocal  form,  dtiring  which  wonderful  changes 
have  taken  place  within  the  seed-like  shell,  one  end  of  the 
shell  is  forced  off,  and  from  the  inside  comes  forth  a  buzzing 
fly,  that  drops  its  former  filthy  habits  with  its  cast-off'  dress, 
and  now,  with  a  more  refined  taste,  seeks  only  to  lap  the  solid 
viands  of  our  tables,  or  sip  the  hquid  contents  of  our  cups. 

Caterpillars,  grubs,  and  ma^ots  undergo  a  complete  trans- 
formation in  coming  to  maturity ;  but  there  are  other  insects, 
such  as  crickets,  grasshoppers,  bugs,  and  plant-lice,  which, 
though  differing  a  good  deal  in  the  young  and  adult  states, 
are  not  subject  to  so  great  a  change,  their  transformations 
being  only  partial.  For  instance,  the  young  grasshopper 
comes  from  the  egg  a  wingless  insect,  and  consequently  un- 
able to  move  from  place  to  place  in  any  other  way  than  by 
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the  use  of  its  legs ;  as  it  grows  larger  it  is  soon  obliged  to 
cast  off  its  skin,  and,  after  one  or  two  moultings,  its  body 
not  only  increases  in  size,  but  becomes  proportionally  longer 
than  before,  while  little  stump-like  wings  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  top  of  the  back.  After  this,  the  grass- 
hopper continues  to  eat  voraciously,  grows  larger  and  larger, 
and  hops  about  without  any  aid  from  its  short  and  motion- 
less wings,  repeatedly  casts  off  its  outgrown  sldn,  appearing 
each  time  witli  still  longer  wings,  and  more  perfectly  formed 
limbs,  till  at  length  it  ceases  to  grow,  and,  shedding  its  skin 
for  the  last  time,  it  comes  forth  a  perfectly  formed  and  ma- 
ture grasshopper,  with  the  power  of  spreading  its  ample 
wings,  and  of  using  them  in  flight. 

Hence  there  are  three  periods  in  the  life  of  an  insect,  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked  by  corresponding  changes  in  the 
form,  powers,  and  habits.  In  the  first,  or  period  of  intancy, 
an  insect  is  technically  called  a  larva,  a  word  signifying  a 
mask,  because  therein  its  future  form  is  more  or  less  masked 
or  concealed.  This  name  is  not  only  apphed  to  grubs,  cat- 
erpillars, and  maggots,  and  to  other  insects  tliat  undergo  a 
complete  transformation,  but  also  to  young  and  wingless 
grasshoppers,  ajid  bugs,  and  indeed  to  all  yonng  insects  be- 
fore the  wings  begin  to  appear.  In  this  first  period,  which 
is  generally  much  the  longest,  insects  are  always  wingless, 
pass  most  of  their  time  in  eating,  grow  rapidly,  and  usually 
cast  off  their  skins  repeatedly. 

The  second  period  —  wherein  those  insects  that  undergo  a 
partial  transformation  retain  their  activity  and  their  appe- 
tites for  food,  continue  to  grow,  and  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  wipgs,  while  others,  at  this  age,  entirely  lose  their  larva 
form,  take  no  food,  and  remain  at  rest  in  a  deatldike  sleep — 
is  called  the  pupa  state,  ifrom  a  slight  resemblance  that  some 
of  the  latter  present  to  an  infant  trussed  in  bandages,  as  was 
the  feshion  among  the  Romans.  The  pupae  from  caterpillars, 
however,  are  more  commonly  called  chrysahds,  because  some 
of  them,  a.s  the  name  implies,  are  gilt  or  adorned  with  golden 
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spots;  and  grabs,  after  their  first  transfonnation,  are  often 
named  nymplis,  for  what  reason  does  not  appear.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  period,  insects  again  shed  their  skins,  and 
come  forth  fiilly  grown,  and  (with  few  exceptions)  provided 
with  wings.  Thus  they  enter  upon  their  last  or  adult  state, 
wherein  they  no  longer  increase  in  size,  and  during  which 
they  provide  for  a  continuation  of  their  kind.  This  period 
usually  lasts  only  a  short  time,  for  most  insects  die  imme- 
diately after  their  eggs  are  laid.  Bees,  wasps,  and  ants, 
however,  which  hve  in  society,  and  labor  together  for  the 
common  good  of  their  communities,  continue  much  longer 
in  the  adult  state. 

In  winged  or  adult  insects,  two  of  the  transverse  incisions 
with  which  they  are  marked  are  deeper  than  the  rest,  so  that 
the  body  seems  to  consist  of  three  principal  portions,  the  first 
whereof  is  the  head,  the  second  or  middle  portion  the  thorax, 
or  chest,  and  the  third  or  hindmost  tlie  abdomen,  or  hmd- 
body.  In  some  wingless  insects  tliese  three  portions  are  also 
to  be  seen ;  but  in  most  young  insects,  or  larvie,  the  body 
consists  of  the  head  and  a  series  of  twelve  rings  or  segments, 
the  thorax  not  being  distinctly  separated  ft-om  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body,  as  may  be  perceived  in  caterpOlars,  grubs,  and 


The  eyes  of  adult  insects,  though  apparently  two  in  num- 
ber, are  compound,  each  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
single  eyes  closely  united  together,  and  incapable  of  being 
rolled  in  thdr  sockets.  Such  also  are  the  eyes  of  the  larvse, 
and  of  the  active  pupEe  of  those  insects  that  undergo  an 
imperfect  transformation.  Moreover,  many  winged  insects 
have  one,  two,  or  tliree  httie  single  eyes,  placed  near  each 
other  on  the  crown  of  ^e  head,  and  called  ocelli,  or  eyelets. 
The  eyes  of  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  of  other  completely  trans- 
foi-ming  larvJB,  are  not  compound,  but  consist  of  five  or  six 
eyelets  clustered  together,  without  touching,  on  each  side  of 
the  head ;  some,  however,  such  as  maggots,  are  totally  blind. 
Near  to  the  eyes  are  two  jointed  members,  named  antennae. 
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corresponding,  for  the  most  part,  in  situation,  with  the  ears 
of  other  animals,  and  supposed  to  he  connected  with  the 
sense  of  hearing,  of  touch,  or  of  both  united.  The  antennae 
are  very  short  in  larvae,  and  of  various  sizes  and  forms  in 
other  insects. 

The  mouth  of  some  insects  is  made  for  hiling  or  chewing, 
that  of  others  for  taking  the  food  only  by  suction.  The 
biting-insects  have  the  parts  of  the  mouth  variously  modified 
to  suit  the  nature  of  the  food  ;  and  these  parts  arc,  an  upper 
and  an  under  Hp,  two  nippers  or  jaws  on  each  side,  moving 
sidewise,  and  not  up  and  down,  and  four  or  six  little  jointed 
members,  called  palpi  or  feelers,  whereof  two  belong  to  the 
lower  lip,  and  one  or  two  to  each  of  the  lower  jaws.  The 
mouth  of  sucking-insects  consists  essentially  of  these  same 
parts,  but  so  different  in  their  shape  and  in  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed,  that  tlie  resemblance  between  them 
and  those  of  biting-insects  is  not  easily  recognized.  Thus 
the  jaws  of  caterpillars  are  transformed  to  a  spiral  sucking- 
tube  in  butterflies  and  moths,  and  those  of  maggots  to  a 
hard  proboscis,  fitted  for  piercing,  as  in  the  mosquito  and 
horse-fly,  or  to  one  of  softer  consistence,  and  ending  with 
fleshy  lips  for  lapping,  as  in  common  flies  ;  while  in  bugs, 
plant-lice,  and  some  other  insects  resembling  them,  the 
parts  of  the  mouth  imdergo  no  essential  chajige  from  infancy 
to  the  adult  state,  but  are  formed  into  a  long,  hard,  and 
jointed  beak,  bent  under  the  breast  when  not  in  use,  and 
designed  only  for  making  punctures  and  drawing  in  liquid 
nom-ishment. 

The  parts  belonging  to  the  thorax  are  the  wings  and  the 
legs.  The  former  are  two  or  four  in  number,  and  vary 
greatly  in  form  and  consistence,  in  the  situation  of  the  wing- 
bones  or  veins,  as  they  are  generally  called,  and  in  their  posi- 
tion or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  closed  or  folded  when 
at  rest.  The  under-side  of  the  thorax  is  the  breast,  and  to 
this  are  fixed  the  legs,  which  are  six  in  number  in  adult 
insects,  and  in  the  larvie  and  pup^  of  those  that  are  subject 
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only  to  a  partial  transformation.  The  parts  of  the  legs  are  the 
hip-joint,  by  wliich  the  leg  is  iastened  to  the  body,  the  thigh, 
the  shank  (tS>ia),  and  the  foot,  the  latter  consisting  some- 
times of  one  joint  only,  more  often  of  two,  thi'ee,  four,  or  five 
pieces  (tarsiy,  connected  end  to  end,  like  the  joints  of  £lie 
finger,  and  armed  at  the  extremity  with  one  or  two  claws. 
Of  the  laiTte  that  undergo  a  complete  transformation,  mag- 
gots and  some  others  are  destitute  of  legs ;  many  grubs  have 
six,  namely,  a  pair  beneath  the  under-side  of  the  first  tliree 
segments,  and  sometimes  an  additional  fleshy  prop-leg  under 
the  hindmost  extremity ;  caterpillars  and  fidse  caterpillars 
have,  besides  the  six  tme  legs  attached  to  the  first  three 
mgs,  several  fleshy  prop-like  legs,  amounting  sometimes  to 
ten  or  sixteen  in  number,  placed  in  pairs  beneath  the  other 


The  abdomen,  or  hindmost,  and,  as  to  size,  the  principal 
part  of  the  body,  contains  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  other 
internal  parts,  and  to  it  also  belong  the  piercer  and  tlie  sting 
with  which  many  winged  or  adult  insects  are  provided.  The 
piercer  is  sometimes  only  a  flexible  or  a  jointed  tube,  capable 
of  being  thrust  out  of  the  end  of  the  body,  and  is  used  for 
conducting  the  eggs  into  the  crevices  or  holes  where  tliey  are 
to  be  laid.  In  some  other  insects  it  consists  of  a  kind  of  scab- 
bard, containing  a  central  borer,  or  instruments  like  saws,  de- 
signed for  making  holes  wherein  the  eggs  are  to  be  inserted. 
The  sting,  in  like  manner,  consists  of  a  sheath  enclosing  a 
sharp  instrument  for  inflicting  wounds,  connected  wherewith 
in  the  inside  of  the  body  is  a  bag  of  venom  or  poison.  The 
parts  belonging  to  the  abdomen  of  lai-va3  are  various,  but  are 
mostly  designed  to  aid  them  in  their  motions,  or  to  provide 
for  their  respiration. 

An  English  entomolo^st  has  stated,  that,  on  an  average, 
there  are  six  distinct  insects  to  one  plant.  This  proportion 
is  probably  too  great  for  our  country,  where  vast  tracts  are 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  otlier  original  vegetable  races 
still  hold  jmssession  of  tiie   soil.      There   are  above  1,200 
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flowering  plants  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  will  be  withirf 
bounds  to  estimate  the  species  of  insects  at  4,800,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one  plant.  To  feciiitate  the  study  of 
such  an  immense  number,  some  kind  of  classification  is  neces- 
sary ;  it  will  be  usefiil  to  adopt  one,  even  in  describing  the 
few  species  now  before  us.  Tho  basis  of  this  classification  is 
founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  in  the  adult  state, 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  wings,  and  the  transformations. 
The  first  great  divisions  are  called  orders,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing seven  are  very  generally  adopted  by  naturalists. 

1.  CoLEOPTEEA  (^Beetles).  Insects  with  jaws,  two  thick 
wing-covers  meeting  in  a  straight  hne  on  the  top  of  tlie  back, 
and  two  filmy  wings,  which  are  folded  transversely.  Trans- 
formation complete.  Larvae,  called  grubs,  generally  provided 
with  six  true  legs,  and  sometimes  also  with  a  terminal  prop- 
leg  ;  more  rarely  without  legs.  Pupa  with  the  wings  and  the 
legs  distinct  and  unconfined. 

Many  of  these  insects,  particularly  in  the  larva  state,  are  very 
injurious   to  vegetation.      The   tiger-beetles   (^Gicindeladte*)^  the 
predaeeoua  ground-beetles  i^GaraHdce),  the  diving-beetles  (^Dytis- 
cifUe),  the  lady-birds   {Goceinellad^),  and  some  ofhers,  are  eini- 
jig,  1  nently   serviceable  by  preying  upon   caterpillars, 

planf-lice,  and  other  noxious  or  destructive  insects. 
The  water-lovers  (^Hydrophilida),  rove-beetles  {Sta- 
),  carrion-beetles  {Silpkadte),  skin-beetles 
lie,  ^rrhidiB,  and  Trogidce),  bone-beetles 
(some  of  the  Mtidnladte  and  Chrida),  and  vari- 
ous kinda  of  dung-beetles  {Sphisridiada,  Higteridce, 
Gtotrupidie,^  Coprididee,i  and  Aphodiada'f),  and 
(Meai-nonn.)       clocks  {PimeUadjs  and  Mixptida),  act  the  usefiil 
^"°"  part  of  scavengers,  by  removing  carrion,  dung,  and 

other  filth,  upon  which  alone  they  and  their  larvie  subsist.     Many 

*  See  tliB  Catalogne  of  Insects  appended  to  Professor  Hitchcock's  Report  on 
the  Geoit^,  Mineraiogy,  Bolany,  and  Zouic^y  of  Massachusetts.  2d  edit.  Svo. 
Amherst.    1835. 

t  All  the  SctirabfeidcB  of  my  Cntiilogue,  from  Ate^hm  to  Geotrajies  iiiclusivi;, 
to  which  may  be  added  mauy  included  in  Oie  genus  Scarulmus. 
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Coleoptera  (some  Staphylinidx   and   Nitidviadm,  Dior      Fig.  a. 
peridieUe,    some    Serropidpidis,  Mycetophagidce,   Eroty-       gt^ 
lidce,  and  Etidomyehidee)    live    altogether   on   agarics,      BB 
mushrooms,  and  toadstools,  plants  of  very  little  use  to      W^ 
man,  many  of  them  poisonous,  and  in  a  slate  of  decay       ^S 
often  offensive ;  these  fungus-eaters  are  therefore  to  be        ^ 
reckoned  among  our  friends.    There  are  others,  such  as 
the  stag-beetles  {Luecandce),  some  spring-beetles  (Materidee),  dark- 
ling-beefles    {Tenebrionidm),    (Figs.  1  —  3,)   and   many 
bark-heetlea  {ffelopidce,   (Xstdadm,  Serropalpidce,  (E 
meradis,  Cmmjadis,  and  some  Trogositadte),  which,  1 
ing  under  the  bark  and  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  old 
trees,  though  they  may  occasionally  prove  injurious,  r 
on  the  whole  be  considered  as  serviceable,  by  contribut- 
ing to  destroy  and  reduce  io  duat  plants  that  have  passed 
their  prime  and  are  fast  going  to  decay.     And,  lastly,      ■^"6"- 
the  blistering-beetles  (Cantharididce)  have,  for  a  long  time,  been 
employed  with  great  benefit  in  the  healing  art. 

2.  Oethopteka  (^Cockroaches,  Crickets,  Grasshoppers,  ^c). 
Insects  with  jaws,  two  rather  tliick  and  opaque  upper  wings, 
overlapping  a  little  on  the  back,  and  two  larger,  thin  wings, 
which  are  folded  in  plaits,  like  a  fan.  Transformation  par- 
tial.    Larvee  and  pupse  active,  hut  wanting  wings. 

All  of  fiie  insects  of  this  order,  except  the  camel-crickets  {Mim- 
Uda),  which  prey  on  other  iosects,  are  injurious  to  our  household 
ir  destructive  to  vegetation. 


I 


3.  Hemiftera  (^Bugs,  Locusts,  Plant-lice,  ^c).  Insects 
with  a  homy  beak  for  suction,  four  wings,  whereof  the 
uppermost  are  generally  thick  at  the  base,  with  thinner 
extremities,  which  lie  flat,  and  cross  each  other  on  the  top 
of  the  back,  or  are  of  uniform  tliiekness  throughout,  and 
slope  at  the  sides  like  a  roof.  Transformation  partial.  Larvje 
and  pupae  nearly  Uke  the  adult  insect,  but  wanting  wings. 

The  various  kinds  of  field  and  house  bugs  give  out  a  strong  and 
disagreeable  smell.     Many  of  them  (some  PetUatomadtB  and  Ia/- 
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gteidiE,  OimicideB,  Reduviada,  ffydromefradis.  Nepad<^  [Platp  T. 
Fig.  1,  Nepa  ^iculata],  and  Notonectada)  live  entirely  on  the 
juices  of  animals,  and  by  this  means  destroy  great  numbers  of 
noxious  insects ;  some  are  of  much  eervice  in  the  arts,  affording  ns 
the  cosily  cochineal,  scarlet  grain,  lac,  and  manna ;  but  the  benefits 
derived  from  these  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  injuries 
committed  by  the  domestic  kinds,  and  by  the  numerous  tribes  of 
plant^bugs,  locusts  or  cicadae,  tree-hoppers,  plant-lice,  bark-lice, 
mealy  bugs,  and  the  like,  that  suck  the  juices  of  plants,  and  re- 
quire the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness  on  our  part  to  keep  them 
in  clieck. 

4.  Nedkoptera  (JDragon-flies,  Laee-winyed  files;  May- 
fiieB,  Ant-lion,  Day-fly,  White  Ants,  ^c.').  Insects  with  jaws, 
four  netted  wings,  of  which  the  hinder  ones  are  the  largest, 
and  no  sting  or  piercer,  I'ransformation  complete,  or  partial. 
Larva  and  pupa  various. 

The  white  ants,  wood-lice,  and  wood-ticks,  {Temiiiidie  and 
Psocidce,)  the  latter  including  also  the  little  ominous  death-watch, 
are  almost  the  only  noxious  insects  in  the  order,  and  even  these 
do  not  injure  living  plants.  The  drf^on-flies,  or,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  in  this  country,  devil's-needles  {LibeUuladte),  (Figs, 
4,  5,)  (Plate  I,  Fig,  2,  Agrion  basalia,)  prey  upon  gnats  and 
mosquitoes  ;  and  their  larvie  and  pupas,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
day-flies  (^Ephemeradte),  sembliana  (^SemUididte),  and  those  of 
some  of  the  May-flies,  called  caddis-worms  (^PhryganecuUe),  (Fig. 
6.)  all  of  which  live  in  the  water,  devour  aquatic  insects.  The 
predaceous  habits  of  the  antr-lions  {Mffrmeleon^dis),  (Fig.  7,) 
have  been  often  described.  The  lace-winged  flies  (Hemerohi- 
adte),  (Fig.  8,)  in  the  larva  state,  live  wholly  on  plant-lice,  great 
numbers  of  which  they  destroy.  The  mantispiana  (^Mantiqia- 
d<e),   and  the   scorpion-flies    (PanorpadiB),   are    also    predaceous 

5,  Lepidoptera  (^Butterflies  and  Motlts).  Mouth  with  a 
spiral  sucking-tube ;  wings  four,  covered  witli  branny  scales. 
Transformation  complete.  The  larvse  are  caterpillars,  and 
liave  six  trne  legs,  and  from  four  to  ten  fleshy  prop-legs. 
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Pupa  -with  the  cases  of  the  wings  and  of  the  legs  indistinct, 
and  soldered  to  the  hreast. 

Some  kinds  of  caterpillars  are  domestic  pests,  and  devour  cloth, 
wool,  furs,  feathers,  wax,  lard,  flour,  and  the  lite;  but  by  tar  the 
greatest  numhcr  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  certain  kinds  being 
exclusively  leaf-eaters,  while  others  attack  the  buds,  fruit,  seeds, 
bark,  pith,  efems,  and  roots  of  plants. 

6,  Htmenopteea  (^Saw-fiieB,  Ants,  TPasps,  Bees,  ^c). 
Insects  with  jaws,  four  veined  wings,  in  most  species,  the 
hinder  pair  being  the  smallest,  and  a  piercer  or  sting  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Transformation  complete. 
Larvse  mostly  maggot-like,  or  slug-like ;  of  some,  caterpillar- 
like.     Pupte  with  the  legs  and  wings  unconfined. 

In  the  adult  state  these  insects  live  chieily  oa  the  honey  and 
pollen  of  flowers,  and  the  juices  of  fruits.  The  larvse  of  tlie 
saw-flies  ( Tenthredinidm),  under  the  form  of  false-caterpillars  and 
slugs,  are  loaf-eaters,  and  are  oftentimes  productive  of  much  injury 
to  plants.  The  larvie  of  the  xiphydrians  iXip'hydnad<B),  and  of 
the  hom-lails  {Urooeridm),  are  borers  and  wood-eaters,  and  con- 
sequently injurious  to  tlie  plants  inhabited  by  them.  Pines  and 
firs  suffer  most  from  their  attacks.  Some  of  the  waity  excres- 
cences on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  such  as  oak-apples,  gall- 
nuts,  and  the  like,  arise  from  the  puactures  of  four-winged  gall-flies 
(Diphlepididte),  and  the  irritation  produced  by  their  larvie,  which 
reside  in  these  swelhngs.  The  injury  caused  by  them  is,  com- 
paratively, of  very  little  importance,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  these  insects  for  the  gall-nuts  tliat  are 
extensively  used  in  coloring  and  in  medicine,  and  form  the  chief 
ingredient  in  ink.  We  may,  therefore,  write  down  these  insects 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  Immense  numbers  of 
caterpillars  and  ofher  noxious  insects  are  preyed  upon  by  in- 
ternal enemies,  the  larvse  of  ihe  ichneumon-flies  {^Mvaniadm,  Ichneu- 
laonidtE,  and  O/udddidis),  which  live  upon  tbo  fat  of  their  victims, 
and  finally  deslroy  them.  Some  of  these  ichnenmon-flies  {Ichneu- 
mones  omdorum*)  are  extremely  small,  and  coiifiue  their  attacks 

*  Now  placed  among  the  Pmctoliiipi'lie. 
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to  the  eggs  of  other  insects,  which  they  puncture,  and  the  little 
creatures  produced  from  the  latter  find  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  food 
to  supply  all  their  wants  within  the  larger  eggs  they  occupy.  The 
ruby-tails  (Gkrysidida)  and  the  cuckoo-bees  {Hylemis,  Sphecodes, 
Nomada,  Mekcla,  ^>eolm,  Cmlioxys,  and  Stelis)  lay  their  egga  in 
the  provisioned  nesta  of  other  insecfa,  whose  young  are  robbed 
of  their  food  by  the  earlier-hatched  intruders,  and  are  conse- 
quently starved  to  death.  The  wood-wasps  ( Orabromdce),  and 
numerous  kinds  of  sand-wasps  {iMrradte,  Bemhicidis,  Sphegid<s, 
Pompiiidm,  and  Scdiadai),  mud-wasps  {PdopiBus),  the  stinging 
velvet-ants  {MvHUadiE),  (Plate  I.  Fig.  3,  Mutilla  coceinea,)  and  the 
solitary  wasps  {Odynems  and  Eumenes),  are  predaceous  in  their 
habits,  and  provision  their  nests  with  other  insects,  which  serve  for 
food  to  their  young. 

The  food  of  ants  consists  of  animal  and  vegetable  juices;  and 
though  these  industrious  little  animals  sometimes  prove  troublesome 
by  their  fondness  for  sweets,  yet,  as  they  seize  and  destroy  many 
insects  also,  their  occasional  trespasses  may  well  be  forgiven.  Even 
the  proverbially  irritable  paper-making  wasps  and  hornets  (^Polistes 
and  Vespa)  are  not  without  their  use  in  the  economy  of  nature ; 
for  they  feed  their  tender  offspring  not  only  with  vegetable  juices, 
but  with  the  softer  parts  of  other  insects,  great  numbers  of  which 
they  seize  and  destroy  for  this  purpose.  The  solitary  and  social 
bees  (Andrenadis  and  Jptdte)  live  wholly  on  the  honey  and  pollen 
of  flowers,  and  feed  their  young  with  a  mixture  of  the  same,  called 
bee-bread. 

Various  kinds  of  bees  are  domesticated  for  the  sake  of  their 
stores  of  wax  and  honey,  and  are  thus  made  to  contribuI«  directly 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man,  in  return  for  the  care  and 
attention  afforded  them.  Honey  and  wax  are  also  obtained 
from  several  species  of  wild  bees  (Melipona,  Tiigona,  and  Tetra- 
gona),  essentially  different  from  the  domesticated  kinds.  While 
bees  and  other  hymenopterous  insects  seek  only  the  gratification  of 
tiieir  own  inclinations,  in  their  frequent  visits  to  flowers,  they  carry 
on  their  bodies  the  yellow  dust  or  pollen  from  one  blossom  to 
another,  and  scatter  it  over  the  parts  prepared  to  receive  and  be 
fertilized  by  it,  whereby  they  render  an  important  service  to 
vegetation. 
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7.  DiPTEBA  (^Mosquitoes,  Gnats,  Flies,  ^c).  Insects 
with  a  horny  or  fleshy  proboscis,  two  wings  only,  and  two 
knobbed  threads,  called  balancers  or  poisers,  behind  the 
wings.  Transformation  complete.  The  larvffi  are  maggots, 
without  feet,  and  witii  the  breathing-holes  generally  in  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  body.  Pup^e  mostly  incased  in  the 
dried  skin  of  the  Iarva3,  sometimes,  however,  naked,  in  which 
case  the  wings  and  the  legs  are  visible,  and  are  found  to  be 
more  or  less  froe  or  oiiconfined. 

The  two-winged  insects,  thoagh  mostly  of  moderate  or  small 
size,  are  not  only  very  numerous  in  binds  or  species,  but  also  ex- 
tremely abundant  in  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  often  appearing 
in  swarms  of  countless  multitudes.  Flies  are  destined  to  live 
wholly  on  liquid  food,  and  are  therefore  provided  with  a  proboscis, 
enclosing  hard  and  sharp-pointed  darts,  instead  of  jaws,  and  fitted 
for  piercing  and  sucking,  or  ending  with  soft  and  fleshy  lips  for 
lapping.  In  our  own  persons  we  suffer  mucji  from  the  sharji 
suckers  and  btoodthii^ty  propensities  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
(OuliddiB),  and  also  from  those  of  certain  midges  (Oeratopogon 
and  Stmulium),  indnding  the  tormenting  black-flies  {Stmulium 
mokstMn)  of  this  country.  The  larviB  of  these  insects  live  in 
stagnant  water,  and  subsist  on  minute  aquatic  animals.  Horse- 
flies and  the  golden-eyed  forest>-flies  {Tahanidm),  whose  larvse 
live  in  the  ground,  and  the  stinging  stable-flies  (Stomoxys),  which 
closely  resemble  common  house-flies,  and  in  the  larvae  state  live 
in  dung,  attack  both  man  and  animals,  goading  the  latter  some- 
times almost  to  madness  by  their  severe  and  incessant  punctures. 
The  winged  horse-ticks  (^Hippoboscai),  the  bird-flies  (Ornitkomyia), 
the  wingless  sheep-ticks  {Mek^hagi),  and  the  spider-flies  {Nycte- 
rihiee),  and  bee-Uce  {Brmdis),  which  are  also  destitute  of  wings, 
are  truly  parasitical  in  their  habits,  and  pass  their  whole  lives 
upon  the  skin  of  animals.  Bot-flies,  or  gad-flies  {(Msiridm),  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  appear  to  take  no  food  while  in  the 
winged  state,  and  are  destitute  of  a  proboscis ;  the  nourishment 
obtEuned  by  their  larvse,  which,  as  is  well  known,  live  in  the  bodies 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  being  sufficient  to  last 
these  insects  during  the  rest  of  tlicir  lives.     Some  tlics,  though 
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apparently  harmless  in  the  winged  state,  deposit  their  eggs  on 
plants,  on  the  juices  of  which  their  young  subsist,  and  are  often- 
times productive  of  immense  injury  to  vegetation  ;  among  these 
the  most  notorious  for  their  depredations  are  the  gall-gnats 
^Cecidomyi(B),  including  the  wheat-fly  and  Hessian  fly,  the  root- 
ealing  maggots  of  some  of  the  long-le^ed  gnats  {7^pi4^),  those 
of  the  flower-flies  {AntkomyieB),  and  the  two-winged  gall-flies  and 
fruit-flies  {Ortalides).  To  this  list  of  noxious  flies  are  to  be  added 
the  common  house-flies  (Afuscts),  which  pass  thi-ough  the  maggot 
state  in  dung  and  other  filth,  the  blue-bottle  or  blow-flies,  and 
meat-flies  {LiunliiB  and  Oalliphoree),  together  with  the  maggot- 
producing  or  viviparous  flesh-flies  {Swcopkagm  and  Oynomyi^), 
whose  maggots  live  in  flesh,  the  cheese-fly  {Piopldla),  the  parent 
of  tlie  well-known  skippers,  and  a  few  others  that  in  the  larva  state 
attack  our  household  stores. 

Some  flies  are  harmless  in  all  their  states,  and  many  are  emi- 
nently useful  in  various  ways.  Even  the  common  house-flies,  and 
flesh-flies,  together  with  others  for  which  no  names  exist  in  our 
language,  render  important  services  by  feeding  while  larvie  upon 
dang,  carrion,  and  all  kinds  of  filth,  by  which  means,  and  by 
similar  services  rendered  by  various  tribes  of  scavenger-beetles, 
tliese  offensive  matters  speedily  disappear,  instead  of  remaining 
to  decay  slowly,  thereby  tainting  the  air  and  rendering  it  unwhole- 
some. Those  whose  larvje  live  in  stagnant  water,  such  as  gnats 
(^(Middle),  feather-homed  gnats  {Chirorwmus,  &c.),  the  soldier- 
flies  i^Straiiomyad/B),  the  rat-tailed  flies  (Hehphihis),  &c.,  &c.,  tend 
to  prevent  the  water  from  becoming  putrid,  by  devouring  the  de- 
cayed animal  and  vegetable  matter  it  contains.  The  maggots  of 
some  flies  {Mycetophil^  and  various  Mmcada)  live  in  mush- 
rooms, toadstools,  and  similar  excrescences  growing  on  trees ; 
those  of  others  i^Sargi,  Xylophagtdee,  Asilidae,  Therev<E,  Miksus, 
Xylotte,  Borhori,  &c.,  &c.),  in  rotten  wood  and  bark,  thereby  join- 
ing with  the  grubs  of  certain  beetles  to  hasten  the  removal  of 
these  dead  and  useless  substances,  and  make  room  for  new  and 
more  vigorous  vegetation.  Some  of  these  wood-eating  insects,  with 
others,  when  transformed  to  flies,  (AstlidtB  [Plate  I.  Fig.  4,  Asilus 
BB^tuans],  Rhagionidm,  Dolichopidce,  and  Xylophaffidce,)  prey  on 
other   insects.      Some    (Syrphidm),    though   not   predaceous   them- 
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selves  in  the  winged  slate,  deposit  tlioir  e^s  among  plant-lice, 
upon  the  blood  of  which  their  young  afterwards  subsist.  Many 
{Conopidee,  excluding  Stomoxys,  TachiruB,  Oeypteree,  Phorce,  &c.) 
lay  their  eggs  on  caterpillars,  and  on  various  other  laryie,  within 
the  bodies  of  which  the  maggots  hatched  from  these  eggs  live  till 
they  destroy  their  victims.  And  finally  others  {Antkraeidai  and 
VolueeUa:')  drop  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  insects,  whose  offepring 
are  starved  to  death,  by  being  robbed  of  their  food  by  tlie  off- 
spring of  these  cuckoo-flies.  Besides  performing  their  various 
appointed  tasks  in  ihe  economy  of  nature,  fliea,  and  other  insects, 
subserve  another  highly  important  purpose,  for  which  an  all-wise 
Providence  has  designed  them,  namely,  that  of  furnishing  food 
Xo  numerous  other  animals.  Not  to  mention  the  various  kinds  of 
insect-eating  quadrupeds,  such  as  bats,  moles,  and  the  like,  many 
birds  live  partly  or  entirely  on  insects.  The  finest  song-birds, 
nightingales  and  thrushes,  feast  with  the  highest  relish  on  maggots 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  flies  and  other  insects,  while  the  warblers, 
vireos,  and  especially  the  fly-ca(«hers  and  swallows,  devour  these 
two-winged  insects  in  great  numbers. 

The  seven  foregoing  orders  constitute  very  natural  groups, 
relatively  of  nearly  equal  importance,  and  sufficiently  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  connected  at  different  points  by  various 
resemblances.  It  is  impossible  to  show  the  mutual  relations 
of  these  orders,  when  they  are  arranged  in  a  continuous  se- 
ries, but  these  can  be  better  expressed  and  understood  by 
grouping  the  orders  together  in  a  cluster,  so  that  each  order 
shall  come  in  contact  with  several  others. 

Besides  these  seven  orders,  there  are  several  smaller 
groups,  which  some  naturalists  hare  thought  proper  to  raise 
to  the  rank  of  independent  orders.  Upon  the  principal  of 
these  a  few  remarks  will  now  be  made. 

The  little  order  Stilfpsiftera  of  Kirby,  or  Rhipifteba  of 
Latreille,  consists  of  certain  oiinute  insects,  which  undergo 
their  transformations  within  the  bodies  of  bees  and  wasps. 
One  of  them,  the  Xenos  Peckii,  was  discovered  by  Professor 
Peck  in  tlie  common  brown  wasp  (^Polistes  fuscata)  of  this 
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country.  The  larva  is  maggotJike,  and  lives  between  the 
rings  of  the  back  of  the  wasp  ;  the  pupa  resembles  tiiat  of 
some  flies,  and  is  eased,  in  the  dried  skin  of  the  larva.  The 
females  never  aequire  wings,  and  never  leave  the  bodies  of 
the  bees  or  wasps  into  which  they  penetrate  while  yonng. 
The  males,  in  the  adult  state,  have  a  pair  of  short,  narrow, 
and  twisted  members,  instead  of  fore-wings,  and  two  very 
large  hind-wings,  folded  lengthwise  hke  a  fan.  The  mouth 
is  provided  with  a  pair  of  slender,  sharp-pointed  jaws,  better 
adapted  for  piercing  than  for  biting.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  proper  place  of  these  insects  in  a  natural  ar- 
rangement, Latreille  puts  them  between  the  Lepidoptera  and 
Diptera,  but  thinks  them  most  nearly  allied  to  some  of  the 
Hymenoptera.^ 

The  flea  tribe  (PuliddcB)  was  placed  among  the  bugs,  or 
Hemiptera,  by  Fabridus.  It  constitutes  the  order  Apteba 
of  Leach,  Siphonaftkka  of  LatreiUe,  and  Aphanipteea  of 
Kirby,  Fleas  are  destitute  of  wings,  in  the  place  whereof 
there  are  four  little  scales,  pressed  closely  to  the  sides  of 
their  bodies ;  their  mouth  is  fitted  for  suction,  and  provided 
with  several  lancet-like  pieces  for  making  piuictures ;  they 
undergo  a  complete  transformation;  their  larvse  are  worm- 
hke  and  without  feet;  and  their  pupaa  have  the  legs  free. 
These  insects,  of  wliich  there  are  many  different  kinds,  are 
intermediate  in  their  characteristics  between  the  Hemiptera 
and  the  Diptera,  and  seem  to  connect  more  closely  these 
two  orders. 

The  earwigs  (^Forficulad(B),  of  which  also  there  are  many 
kinds,  were  placed  by  Linnaius  in  the  order  Coleoptera,  but 
most  naturalists  now  include  them  among  the  Orthoptera ; 
indeed,  they  seem  to  be  related  to  both  orders,  but  most 

[1  Systematic  authors  now  consider  the  ocdar  of  Strepsiptera  as  simply  a  fam- 
ily, Ihough  a  very  aberrant  one,  of  Caleoptera.  It  is  placed  after  the  Ehipipho- 
rid»,  under  the  name  Stylopidffl,  from  its  principal  genus,  Stylops,  which  is  par- 
asitic in  ceFtaiQ  genet's,  of  1>ees ;  a  speciea  of  tliis  genua  hus  been  discovered  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  will  probably  tie  found  hereafter  in  New  England.  —  Lec] 
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closely  to  the  Orthoptcra,  with  which  they  agree  in  their 
partial  transformations,  and  active  pupse.  They  form  the 
little  order  Dekmapteea.  of  Leach,  or  Euplexopteka  of 
Westwood. 

The  spider-flies,  bird-flies,  sheep-tick,  &C.  (^Sippoboscadce), 
which,  with  Latreille  and  others,  I  have  retained  among  the 
Diptera,  form  the  order  Homaloptera  of  Leach,  and  the 
English  entomologists. 

The  May-flies,  or  case-flies  (^Phn/ganeadts'),  have  been 
separated  from  the  Nearoptera ;  and  constitute  the  order 
Tkichoptbra  of  Kirby.  Latreille  and  most  of  the  natu- 
ralists of  the  continent  of  Europe  still  retain  them  in 
Neuroptera,  to  which  they  seem  properly  to  belong. 

The  Thrips  tribe  consists  of  minute  insects  more  closely 
alhed  to  Hemiptera  than  to  any  other  order,  but  resembling 
in  some  respects  tlie  Ortlioptera  also.  It  forms  the  tittle 
order  Thysauoptera  of  Holiday  ;  but  I  propose  to  leave  it, 
as  Latreille  has  done,  among  the  Hemiptera. 

The  English  entomolo^sta  separate  from  Hemiptera  the 
cicadas  or  harvesf^flies,  lantern-flies,  frog-hoppers,  plant-tice, 
bark-lice,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  Homoptera  ;  but  those 
insects  seem  too  nearly  to  resemble  the  tme  Hentiptera  to 
warrant  the  separation. 

Burmeister,  a  Prussian  naturalist,  has  subdivided  the  Neu- 
roptera into  the  orders  Netiroptesa  and  Dictyotoptera, 
the  latter  to  include  the  species  which  undergo  only  a  partial 
transformation.  If  Hemiptera  is  to  be  subdivided,  as  above 
mentioned,  then  this  division  of  Neuroptera  will  be  justifiable 

Objections  have  often  been  raised  against  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  many  persons  have  been  discouraged 
from  attempting  it,  on  account  of  tlie  formidable  array  of 
scientific  names  and  terms  which  it  presents  to  the  be^nner ; 
and  some  men  of  mean  and  contracted  minds  have  made 
themselves  merry  at  the  expense  of  naturalists,  and  liave 
sought  to  bring  ihe  writings  of  the  latter  into  contempt,  be- 
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cause  of  the  scientific  language  and  names  they  were  obliged 
to  employ.  Entomology,  or  the  science  that  treats  of  insects, 
abounds  in  such  names  more  than  any  other  branch  of  natu- 
ral history ;  for  the  different  Mnds  of  insects  very  fer  out- 
number ttie  species  in  every  class  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  It  is  owing  to  this  excessive  number 
of  species,  and  to  the  small  size  and  unobtrusive  character 
of  many  insects,  that  comparatively  very  few  have  received 


any  common  names, 


either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  modem 


;  and  hence  most  of  those  that  have  been  described 
in  works  of  natural  history  arc  known  only  by  their  scientific 
names.  The  latter  have  tlic  advantage  over  other  names  in 
being  intelhgible  to  all  well-educated  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  while  the  common  names  of  animaJs  and  plants 
in  om-  own  and  other  modem  languages  are  very  limited  in 
their  application,  and  moreover  are  often  misapplied. 

For  example,  the  name  weevil  is  given,  in  this  country,  to 
at  least  six  different  kinds  of  insects,  two  of  which  are  moths, 
two  are  flies,  and  two  are  beetles.  Moreover,  since  nearly 
four  thousand  species  of  weevils  have  actually  been  scientifi- 
cally named  and  described,  when  mention  is  made  of  "  the 
weevil,"  it  may  well  be  a  subject  of  doubt  to  which  of  these 
four  thousand  species  the  speaker  or  writer  intends  to  refer ; 
whereas,  if  the  scientific  name  of  tlie  species  in  question  were 
made  known,  tliis  doubt  would  at  once  be  removed.  To  give 
each  of  these  weevils  a  short,  appropriate,  significant,  and 
purely  English  name,  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, and  there  would  be  great  danger  of  overburdening  the 
memory  with  such  a  number  of  names ;  but,  by  means  of  the 
ingenious  and  simple  method  of  nomenclature  invented  by 
Linnseus,  these  weevils  are  all  arranged  under  three  hundred 
and  fifty-five  generical,  or  surnames,  requiring  in  addition 
only  a  small  number  of  different  words,  like  christian  names, 
to  indicate  the  various  species  or  kinds.  There  is  oftentimes 
a  great  convenience  in  the  use  of  single  collective  terms  for 
groups  of  animals  and  plants,  whereby  the  necessity  for  enu- 
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merating  all  tbe  individual  contents  or  the  characteristics  of 
these  groups  is  aToided.  Thus  the  single  word  Jtammantia 
stands  for  camels,  lamas,  giraffes,  deer,  antelopes,  goats,  sheep, 
and  Idne,  or  for  all  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  which  ruminate 
or  chew  the  cud,  and  have  no  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ; 
L^idoptera  includes  all  the  various  kinds  of  butterflies,  hawk- 
moths,  and  millers  or  moths,  or  insects  having  wings  covered 
with  branny  scales,  and  a  spiral  tongue  instead  of  jaws,  and 
whose  young  appear  in  the  form  of  caterpillars.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  or  invent  any  single  English  words  which 
would  be  at  once  so  convenient  and  so  expressive.  This, 
therefore,  is  an  additional  reason  why  scientific  names  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  all  others,  at  least  in  worts  of  natural  his- 
tory, where  it  is  highly  important  that  the  objects  described 
should  have  names  that  are  short,  significant  in  themselves, 
and  not  liable  to  be  mistaken  or  misapplied. 

There  is  no  art,  profession,  trade,  or  occupation,  which  can 
be  taught  or  learned  without  the  use  of  technical  words  or 
phrases  belonging  to  each,  and  which,  to  the  inexperienced 
and  untaught,  arc  as  unuitelligible  as  the  terms  of  science. 
It  is  not  at  all  more  difficult  to  learn  and  remember  the  latter 
than  the  former,  when  the  attention  has  been  properly  given 
to  the  subject.  The  seaman,  the  fermer,  and  the  mechanic 
soon  become  femiliar  with  the  names  and  phrases  peculiar  to 
their  several  callings,  uncouth,  and  without  apparent  signifi- 
cation, as  many  of  them  are.  So,  too,  the  terms  of  science 
lose  their  forbidding  and  mysterious  appearance  and  sound 
by  file  frequency  of  their  recurrence,  and  finally  become  as 
harmonious  to  the  ear,  as  they  are  dear  and  definite  in  their 
application. 
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COLEOTTERA. 

iiABs,  —  Grovsd-Beetles.  —  TKEE-BEEm.Ea.  —  CociC- 
,ES. — ■  FLOWEC-BaKTLES.  —  Stac-Reetles.  —  Bci- 

PKEBTIANS,  OR  SaW-IIOENED  BoREK3.  —  SpHISQ-BeETLE3.  — TikBEK-BeETLES. 

—  Weevils. —  Cylihdkical    Bark-Beetles. —  Cathicoes-Beetles,    on 

LONG-HDRNBD      BoHERS.  —  LEAF-BcETrLEa.  —  CBIOCERIAHS.  —  LSAF-UIHING 

Bbetlbs.  —  Tobtoisb-Beetleb.  —  Chbibohelianb.  —  Cantharidbs. 

THE  wings  of  bectJes  are  covered  and  concealed  by  a  pair 
of  homy  cases  or  shells,  meeting  in  a  strsught  line  on 
the  top  of  the  hack,  and  usually  having  a  little  triangular  or 
semicircular  piece,  called  flic  scutcl,  wedged  between  their 
bases.  Hence  the  order  to  which  these  insects  belong  is 
called  CoLEOPTERA,  a  word  signifying  wings  in  a  sheath. 
Beetles*  are  biting-insects,  and  are  provided  with  two  pairs 
of  jaws  moving  sidewise.  Their  young  are  grubs,  and  un- 
dergo a  complete  transformation  in  coming  to  maturity. 

At  the  head  of  this  order  Linn  ecus  placed  a  gi'oup  of 
insects,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Scababjius.  It 
includes  the  largest  and  most  robust  animals  of  the  beetle 
kind,  many  of  them  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their 
shape,  and  the  formidable  horn-like  prominences  with  which 
they  are  furnished,  ■ — ■  together  with  others,  which,  though 
they  do  not  present  the  same  imposing  appearance,  require 
to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  the  injury  sustMned  by  vegeta- 
tion from  their  attacks.  An  immense  number  of  Scarabte- 
ians  (ScARABJEiD^),  as  they  may  be  called,  are  now  known, 
differing  greatly  from  each  other,  not  only  in  structure,  but 

*  Beetle,  in  old  English,  bell,  byll,  or  bslel,  means  a  biter,  or  insect  that  bites. 
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in  their  habits  in  the  larva  and  adult  states.  They  are  all 
easily  distinguished  hy  tlieir  short  moTable  horns,  or  anten- 
nae, ending  with  a  knob,  composed  of  tliree  or  more  leaf-like 
pieces,  which  open  like  the  petals  of  a  flower-bud.  Another 
feature  that  they  possess  in  common  is  the  projecting  ridge 
(olyjpeug)  of  the  forehead,  which  extends  more  or  less  over 
the  fece,  Kke  the  visor  or  brim  of  a  cap,  and  beneath  the 
sides  of  this  visor  the  antennas  are  implanted.  Moreover, 
the  legs  of  these  beetles,  particularly  the  first  pair,  are  fitted 
for  digging,  being  deeply  notched  or  furnished  with  several 
strong  teeth  on  the  outer  edges ;  and  the  feet  are  five-jointed. 
This  very  extensive  family  of  insects  is  subdivided  into  sev- 
eral smaller  groups,  each  composed  of  beetles  distinguished 
by  various  peculiarities  of  structure  and  habits.  Some  live 
mostly  upon  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  were, 
therefore,  called  ground-beetles  by  De  Geer ;  some,  in  their 
winged  state,  are  found  on  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  they 
devour,  —  they  are  the  treo-beetles  of  the  same  author;  and 
others,  during  the  same  period  of  their  lives,  fi-equcnt  flowers, 
and  are  called  flower-beetles.  The  ground-beetles,  including 
the  earth-borers  (^G-eotrii^idce),  and  dung-beetles  (^Copndidcs 
and  Aphodiadce),  which,  in  all  their  states,  are  found  in  excre- 
ment, the  skin-beetles  (^Trogid(e),  which  inhabit  dried  animal 
substances,  and  the  gigantic  Hercules-beetles  (^Jh/nasUdcB), 
which  live  in  rotten  wood  or  beneath  old  dung-heaps,  must 
be  passed  over  without  fiirther  comment.  The  other  groups 
contain  insects  that  are  very  injurious  to  vegetation,  and 
therefore  require  to  be  more  particularly  noticed. 

One  of  the  most  common,  and  the  most  beautifid  of  the 
tree-beetles  of  this  country,  is  the  Areoda  laniyera?  or  woolly 
Areoda,  sometimes  also  called  the  goldsmith-beetle  (Plate 
II.  Fig.  20).  It  is  about  nine  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
broad  oval  in  shape,  of  a  lemon-yellow  color  above,  glittering 

[3  Areoda  lanigera,  now  called  Oitalpa  lamgera ;  the  genns  Cotalpa,  establislied 
by  Bumieisler,  differs  from  the  true  Areoda  by  not  having  tlia  iaat  joiut  of  Uie 
tarsi  armed  benealli  with  an  angular  projw:t!oa.  —  Luc.] 
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like  burnished  gold  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  thorax ;  the 
onder-side  of  the  body  is  copper-colored,  and  thickly  cov- 
ered with  whitish  wool ;  and  the  legs  are  brownish  yellow, 
or  brassy,  shaded  with  green.  These  fine  beetles  begin  to 
appuar  in  Massachusetts  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  con- 
tinue generally  till  the  twentieth  of  June.  In  the  morning 
and  evening  twilight  they  come  forth  from  their  retreats, 
and  fly  about  with  a  humming  and  rustling  sound  among 
the  branches  of  trees,  the  tender  leaves  of  which  they  de- 
vour. Pear-trees  are  particularly  subject  to  their  attacks, 
but  the  elm,  hickory,  poplar,  oak,  and  probably  also  other 
kinds  of  trees,  are  frequented  and  injured  by  them.  During 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  remain  at  rest  upon  the  trees, 
clinging  to  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves,  and  endeavor  to 
conceal  themselves  by  drawing  two  or  three  leaves  together, 
and  holding  them  in  this  position  with  their  long  unequal 
claws.  In  some  seasons  they  occur  in  profusion,  and  then 
may  be  obtained  in  great  quantities  by  shaking  the  young 
trees  on  which  they  are  lodged  in  the  daytime,  as  they  do  not 
attempt  to  fly  when  thus  disturbed,  but  fiiU  at  once  to  the 
ground.  The  larvje  of  these  insects  are  not  known ;  prob- 
ably they  live  in  the  ground  upon  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
group  to  which  the  goldsmith-beetle  belongs  may  be  called 
Rulilians  (RoriiJD.ffi),  from  Mutela,  or  more  correctly  Rutila, 
signifying  shining,  the  name  of  the  principal  genus  included 
in  it.  The  Rutilians  connect  the  ground-beetles  with  the  tree- 
beetles  of  the  following  group,  having  the  short  and  robust 
legs  of  the  former,  with  the  leaf-eating  habits  of  the  hitter. 

The  spotted  Pelidnota,  Pdidnota  puno-  p^^,  ^ 

tata  (Fig.  9),  is  also  arranged  among  the 
Kutilians.  This  large  beetle  is  found  on 
the  cultivated  and  wild  grape-vine,  some- 
times in  great  abundance,  dming  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  oval  shape,  and  about  an  inch 
long.     The  wing-covers  are  tile-colored, 
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or  dull  brownish-yellow,  with  three  distinct  black  dots  on 
each  ;  the  thorax  is  darker  and  shghtly  bronzed,  with  a  black 
dot  on  each  side ;  the  body  beneath,  and  the  legs,  are  of  a 
deep  bronzed  green  color.  These  beetles  fly  by  day;  but 
may  also  he  seen  at  the  same  time  on  the  leaves  of  the  grape, 
wliich  are  their  only  food.  They  sometimes  prove  very  inju- 
rious to  the  vine.  The  only  method  of  destroying  them  is 
to  pick  them  oiF  by  hand  and  crush  them  under  foot.  The 
larvEe  live  in  rotten  wood,  such  as  the  stumps  and  roots  of 
dead  trees ;  and  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  otlier 
Scarabeeians. 

Among  the  tree-beetles,  those  commonly  called  dors,  chaf- 
ers, May-bugs,  and  rose-bugs,  are  the  most  interesting  to  the 
fermer  and  gardener,  on  account  of  their  extensive  ravages, 
both  in  the  winged  and  larva  states.  They  were  included  by 
Fabricius  in  the  genus  Mdohntka,  a  word  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  distinguish  the  same  kind  of  insects,  which  were 
supposed  by  them  to  be  produced  from  or  with  the  flowers 
of  apple-trees,  as  the  name  itself  implies.  These  beetles, 
together  with  many  others,  for  which  no  common  names  exist 
in  our  language,  are  now  united  in  one  femily  called  Melo- 
IX)NTIIAD^  or  Melolonthians.  The  following  are  the  general 
characters  of  these  insects.  The  body  is  oblong  oval,  con- 
vex, and  generally  of  a  brownish  color  ;  the  antenn.'s  are  nine 
or  more  commonly  ten  jointed,  the  knob  is  much  longer  in 
the  males  than  in  the  females,  and  consists  generally  of  three 
leaf-like  pieces,  sometimes  of  a  greater  number,  which  open 
and  shut  hke  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  the  visor  is  short  and 
wide  ;  the  upper  jaws  are  fomished  at  the  base  on  the  inner 
side  with  an  oval  space,  crossed,  by  ridges,  like  a  millstone, 
for  grinding ;  the  thorax  is  transversely  square,  or  nearly  so  ; 
the  wing-cases  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  body,  the  hinder 
extremity  of  which  is  exposed ;  the  legs  are  rather  long,  the 
first  pair  armed  externally  with  two  or  three  teeth ;  and  the 
claws  are  notched  beneatli,  or  are  split  at  the  end  like  the 
nib  of  a  pen.     The  powGrfal  and  horny  jaws  are  admirably 
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fitted  for  cutting  and  grinding  tlie  leaves  of  plants,  upon 
whicli  these  teetles  subsist ;  their  notched  or  double  claws 
support  them  securely  on  the  fohage ;  and  their  strong  and 
jagged  fore-legs,  being  formed  for  digging  in  the  ground, 
point  out  the  place  of  their  transformations. 

The  habits  and  transformations  of  tlie  common  cockchafer 
of  Em-ope  have  been  carefully  observed,  and  will  serve  to 
esempjyy  those  of  the  other  insects  of  this  femily,  which,  as 
fer  as  they  are  known,  seem  to  be  nearly  the  same.  This 
insect  devours  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Its  duration 
in  tlie  perfect  state  is  very  short,  each  individual  living  only 
about  a  week,  and  the  species  entirely  disappearing  in  the 
course  of  a  montli.  After  the  sexes  have  paired,  the  males 
perish,  and  the  females  enter  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches  or  more,  making  their  way  by  means  of  the  strong 
teeth  which  arm  the  fore-legs ;  here  they  deposit  their  e^s, 
amounting,  according  to  some  writers,  to  nearly  one  hundred, 
or,  as  others  assert,  to  two  hundred  from  each  female,  which 
are  abandoned  by  the  parent,  who  generally  ascends  again  to 
the  surfece,  and  perishes  in  a  short  time. 

From  the  eggs  are  hatched,  in  the  space  of  foru-teen  days, 
little  whitish  grubs,  each  provided  with  six  legs  near  the 
head,  and  a  mouth  furnished  with  strong  jaws.  When  in  a 
state  of  rest,  these  grubs  usually  curl  themselves  in  the  shape 
of  a  crescent.  They  subsist  on  the  tender  roots  of  various 
plants,  committing  ravages  among  these  vegetable  substances, 
on  some  occasions  of  the  most  deplorable  kind,  so  as  totally 
to  disappoint  the  best-founded  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 
During  the  summer  they  live  under  the  thin  coat  of  vegeta- 
ble mould  near  the  snr&ce,  but,  as  winter  approaches,  they 
descend  below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  remain  torpid  until  the 
succeeding  spring,  at  which  time  they  change  their  skins,  and 
reascend  to  the  surface  for  food.  At  the  close  of  their  third 
summer  (or,  as  some  say,  of  the  fourth  or  fiflb.)  they  cease 
eating,  and  penetrate  about  two  feet  deep  into  the  earth  ; 
there,  by  its  motions  from  side  to  side,  each  grub  forms  an 
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oval  cavity,  which  is  lined  by  some  glutinous  substance 
thrown  from  its  mouth.  In  this  cavity  it  is  changed  to  a 
pupa  by  casting  off  its  skin.  In  this  state,  the  legs,  antenna, 
and  wing-cases  of  the  ftiture  beetle  are  visible  through  the 
transparent  skin  which  envelops  them,  but  appear  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white color;  and  thus  it  remains  unti]  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  thin  film  which  encloses  the  body  is  rout, 
and  three  months  afterwards  the  perfected  beetle  digs  its  way 
to  the  surface,  from  which  it  finally  emerges  during  the  night. 
According  to  Kirby  and  Spcnce,  iJie  grubs  of  the  cockchafer 
sometimes  destroy  whole  acres  of  grass  by  feeding  on  its 
roots.  They  undermine  the  richest  meadows,  and  so  loosen 
the  turf  that  it  wiU  roll  up  as  if  cut  by  a  turfing  spade.  They 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  grass,  but  eat  the  roots  of  wheat, 
of  other  gi'ams,  and  also  those  of  young  trees.  About  seventy 
years  ago,  a  fermer  near  Norwich,  in  England,  suffered  much 
by  them,  and,  with  his  man,  gathered  eighty  bushels  of  the 
beetles.  In  the  year  1785  many  provinces  in  France  were 
so  ravaged  by  them,  that  a  premium  was  offered  by  govern- 
ment for  the  best  mode  of  destroying  them.  The  Society  of 
Arts  in  London,  during  many  years,  held  forth  a  premium 
for  the  best  account  of  this  insect,  and  the  means  of  check- 
ing its  ravages,  but  without  having  produced  one  successfiil 
claimant. 

In  their  winged  state,  these  beetles,  with  several  other 
species,  act  as  conspicuous  a  part  in  injuring  the  trees  as 
the  grubs  do  in  destroying  the  herbage.  During  the  month 
of  May  they  come  forth  from  the  gi'ound,  whence  tliey  have 
received  the  name  of  May-bugs,  or  May-beetles.  Tliey  pass 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  upon  trees,  chnging  to  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves,  in  a  state  of  repose.  As  soon  as  evening 
approaches,  they  begin  to  buzz  about  among  the  branches, 
and  continue  on  the  wing  till  towards  midnight.  In  their 
dronmg  fliglit  tliey  move  very  irregulai'ly,  darting  hither  and 
thithei  w]th  an  uncertain  aim,  hitting  against  objects  in  their 
way  with  a  toice  that  often  causes  tlicm  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
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They  frequently  enter  houses  in  the  night,  apparently  attract- 
ed, as  well  as  dazzled  and  bewildered,  by  the  lights.  Their 
vagaries,  in  which,  without  having  the  power  to  harm,  they 
seem  to  threaten  an  attack,  have  caused  them  to  he  called 
dors,  —  that  is,  darers  ;  while  their  seeming  blindness  and 
stupidity  have  become  proverbial,  in  the  expressions,  "  blind 
as  a  beetle,"  and  "beetle-headed." 

Besides  the  leaves  of  fruit-trees,  they  devour  those  of 
various  forest-trees  and  shrubs,  with  an  avidity  not  much 
less  than  that  of  the  locust,  so  that,  in  certain  seasons,  and 
in  pardcular  districts,  they  become  an  oppressive  scourge, 
and  the  source  of  much  misery  to  the  inhabitant,  Mouffet 
relates  tliat,  in  tlie  year  1574,  such  a  number  of  them  fell 
into  the  river  Severn  as  to  stop  the  wheels  of  the  water-mills ; 
and,  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions,  it  is  stated,  that  in 
the  year  1688  they  filled  the  hedges  and  trees  of  Galway, 
in  such  infinite  numbers  as  to  cling  to  each  other  hke  bees 
when  swarming ;  and,  when  on  tlie  wing,  darkened  the  iur, 
annoyed  travellers,  and  produced  a  sound  hke  distant  drums. 
In  a  short  time  the  leaves  of  all  the  trees,  for  some  miles 
round,  were  so  totally  consumed  by  them,  that  at  midsuouner 
the  country  wore  the  aspect  of  the  depth  of  winter. 

Another  chafer,  Anomala  vitis  F.  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
injurious  to  the  vine.  It  prevails  in  certain  provinces  of 
France,  where  it  strips  the  vines  of  their  leaves,  and  also 
devours  those  of  the  willow,  poplar,  and  fruit-trees. 

The  animals  and  bii'ds  appointed  to  check  the  ravages  of 
these  insects  are,  according  to  LatreiUe,  the  badger,  weasel, 
marten,  bats,  rats,  the  common  dung-hill  fowl,  and  the  goat- 
sucker or  night-hawk.  To  this  hst  may  be  added  the  com- 
mon crow,  which  devours  not  only  tlie  perfect  insects,  but 
their  iarvse,  for  which  purpose  it  is  often  observed  to  follow 
the  plough.  In  *'  Anderson's  Recreations  "  it  is  stated,  that 
"  a  cautious  observer,  having  found  a  nest  of  five  young  jays, 
remarked  that  each  of  these  birds,  while  yet  very  young, 
consumed  at  least  fifteen  of  these  full-sized  grubs  in  one  day, 
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and  of  course  would  reqiure  many  more  of  a  smaller  size. 
Say  that,  on  an  average  of  sizes,  they  consumed  twenty 
apiece,  liiese  for  the  five  make  one  hundred.  Each  of  the 
parents  consume  say  fifty ;  so  that  the  pair  and  femily  devour 
two  hundred  every  day.  This,  in  three  montlis,  amounts  to 
twenty  thousand  in  one  season.  But  as  the  grub  continues 
in  that  state  fiaur  seasons,  this  single  pair,  with  their  fenuly 
alone,  without  reckoning  their  descendants  after  the  first 
year,  wotdd  destroy  eighty  thousand  grubs.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  half,  namely,  forty  tliousand,  are  females,  and  it  is 
known  that  tliey  usnaJly  lay  about  two  hundred  egg^  each, 
it  will  appear,  that  no  less  than  eight  millions  have  been 
destroyed,  or  prevented  from  being  hatched,  by  the  labors  of 
a  single  fiimily  of  jays.  It  is  by  reasoning  in  this  way,  that 
we  learn  to  know  of  what  importance  it  is  to  attend  to  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  to  be  cautious  how  we  derange  it  by 
our  short-sighted  and  fiitile  operations."  Our  own  country 
abounds  with  insect-eating  beasts  and  birds,  and  witliout 
doubt  tlie  more  than  abundant  Melolonthaa  form  a  portion 
of  their  nourishment. 

We  have  several  Melolonthians  whose  injuries  in  the  perfect 
and  grub  state  approach  to  those  of  the  Eu- 
ropean cockchafer.  PhyUophaga  *  querdna  of 
Knoch,  the  May-beetle,  as  it  is  generally 
called  here,  is  our  common  species.  (Fig. 
10.)  It  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  color,  smooth, 
hut  finely  punctured,  that  is,  covered  witli 
little  impressed  dots,  as  if  pricked  with  the 
point  of  a  needle ;  each  wing-case  has  two  or 

*  A  genns  proposed  by  me  in  1838.  It  signifies  leaf-fiater.  Dcjca.n  snbsp- 
qnedtlj'  called  this  genus  Ancjihnycha.^ 

['  The  genus  Phylliyiliiiga  was  indeed  proposed  by  Dr.  Hnrris,  but  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  descripdon ;  it  must  therefore  yield  to  the  name  Lacknoitema 
of  Hope,  described  in  I53T,  Bnrmelster  has  improperly  adopted  for  the  genus  the 
name  given  by  Dojeiin,  bat  wliioh  was  not  sanctioned  by  a  description  until  16*5. 
It  is  a  very  numerous  fienua,  and  many  of  the  speeias  resemble  each  other  very 
closely.  —  Lkc] 
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three  slightly  elevated  longitudinal  lines  ;  the  hreast  is  clothed 
with  yellowish  down.  The  knob  of  its  anteniue  contains 
only  tliree  leaf-like  joints.  Its  average  length  is  nine  tenths 
of  an  inch.  In  its  perfect  state  it  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees, 
particularly  on  those  of  the  eherry-trcc.  It  flies  with  a  hum- 
ming noise  in  the  night,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end 
of  June,  and  frequently  enters  houses,  attracted  by  the  liglit. 
In  l3ie  course  of  the  spring,  these  beetles  are  often  thrown 
from  tlie  earth  by  the  spade  and  plough,  in  various  states  of 
maturity,  some  being  soft  and  nearly  white,  their  supera- 
bundant juices  not  having  evaporated,  while  others  exhibit  the 
true  color  and  texture  of  the  perfect  insect.  The  grubs  d&- 
vour  the  roots  of  grass  and  of  other  plants,  and  in  many 
places  the  turf  may  be  turned  up  like  a  carpet  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  roots.  The  grub*  is  a  white  worm 
with  a  brownish  head,  and,  when  frdly  grown,  is  nearly  as 
thick  as  the  little  finger.  It  is  eaten  greedily  by  crows  and 
fowls.  The  beetles  are  devoured  by  the  skunk,  whose  bene- 
ficial foraging  is  detected  in  our  gardens  by  its  abundant  ex- 
crement filled  with  the  wing-cases  of  these  insects, 

A  writer  in  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post "  says,  that  the 
beetles,  which  frequently  commit  serious  ravages  on  finiit^ 
trees,  may  be  effectually  exterminated  by  shaking  them  from 
the  trees  every  evening.  In  this  way  two  pailfiils  of  beetles 
were  collected  on  the  first  experiment ;  the  number  caught 
regularly  decreased  until  the  fifth  evening,  when  only  two 
beetles  were  to  be  found.  The  brat  time,  however,  for  shak- 
ing trees  on  which  the  May-beetles  are  lodged,  is  in  the 
morning,  when  the  insects  do  not  attempt  to  fly.  They  are 
most  easily  collected  in  a  cloth  spread  under  the  trees  to  re- 
ceive them  when  they  fall,  after  which  they  should  be  thrown 
into  boiling  water  to  kiU  them,  and  may  then  be  given  as 
food  to  swine, 

*  There  is  a  grub,  somewliat  resembling  this,  which  is  frequently  found  uiidei' 
old  manure-heaps,  and  is  commonly  called  muck-worm.  It  diifera,  however,  in 
aomu  respecls,  from  that  of  the  May-beetle,  or  dor-bng,  and  is  Iransforaied  to  a 
dung-beetie  called  Scarabieus  reiidus  by  Mr.  Say. 
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There  is  an  undescribed  kind  of  Pliyllojihaga,  or  leaf-eatei-, 
called,  in  my  Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts,*  fra- 
tema,  because  it  is  neai-ly  akin  to  the  querdna,  in  general 
appearance.  It  differs  from  the  latter,  however,  in  being 
smaller,  and  more  slender ;  the  punctures  on  its  thorax  and 
wing-cOTers  ai'e  not  so  dbtinct,  and  the  three  elevated  lines 
on  the  latter  ai'e  hai'dly  visible.  It  measures  thirteen 
twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  beetle  may  be  seen 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  be^ning  of  July.  Its 
habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  more  abundant  May-beetle 
or  dor-bug. 

Another  common  Phylhphaga  has  been  desaibed  by  Knocb 
and  Say,  under  the  name  of  Mrticula  (Fig. 
11),  meaning  a  little  hairy.  It  is  of  a  bay- 
brown  color,  the  punctures  on  the  tliorax 
are  larger  and  more  distinct  than  in  the 
quea-cina,  and  on  each  wing-cover  are  three 
longitudinal  rows  of  short,  yellowish  hairs. 
It  measures  about  seven  tenths  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Its  time  of  appearance  is  in 
June  and  July. 

In  some  parts  of  MassacbusettB  the  Phyl- 
lophaga  Cf^eorgioana  (Fig- 12)  of  GyUenhall, 
01  GJeor^an  leaf-eater,  takes  the  place  of  the 
quercma.  It  is  extremely  common,  during 
May  and  June,  in  Cambridge,  where  the 
other  species  is  rarely  seen.  It  is  of  a  bay- 
hiown  color,  entirely  covered  on  the  upper 
,-v  w  -tu  side  with  very  short,  yellowish  gray  hairs, 
^  j      and  measure  seven  tenths  of  an  inch,  or 

more,  in  length. 

*  In  order  to  ssve  iiimeoeasaxy  repstitionB,  it  may  be  well  to  stsite,  Hiat  tlio 
Catalogae  aboye  namGul,  to  wliieh  frequent  tefersnce  will  be  mfule  in  Uio  ooni'se 
of  this  trentise,  was  drawn  up  by  ma,  aiid  wsis  pnblisbed  in  Professor  Hitchcock's 
Report  on  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology  of  MasEiichnsetts,  and 
that  two  editions  of  it  appeared  with  the  Report,  the  lirat  in  1833,  mid  tlie  sec- 
ond, with  numerons  nddltlons,  in  IBSB. 
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Phyllophaga  pilomeollii  (Fig.  13)  of  Knocli, 
necked  leaf-eater,  is  a  small  cliafer,  of  an 
ochre-yellow  color,  with  a  very  hairy  tho- 
rax. It  is  often  thrown  out  of  the  ground 
by  the  spade,  early  in  the  spring;  but  it 
does  not  voluntarily  come  forth  till  the 
middle  of  May.  It  measures  half  an  inch 
in  length. 

Hentz's  MelohntJta  variolosa'''  (Fig.  14), 
or  scarred  Melolontha,  differs  essentially 
from  the  foregoing  beetles  in  the  structure 
of  its  antennas,  the  knob  of  which  consists 
of  seven  narrow,  strap-shaped  ochre-yellow 
leaves,  wliich  are  excessively  long  in  the 
males.  This  fine  insect  is  of  a  light  browii 
color,  with  irregular  whitish  blotches,  like 
scars,  on  the  thorax  and  wing-covers.  It 
measures  nine  tenths  of  an  inch,  or  more, 
in  length.  It  occurs  abundantly,  in  the  montli  of  July,  at 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  in  some  other  places  near  the  coa.st ; 
but  is  rare  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts. 

The  foregoing  Melolonthians  are  found  in  gardens,  nur- 
series, and  orchards,  where  they  are  more  or  less  injurious 
to  the  fruit-trees,  in  proportion  to  their  mimbers  in  different 
seasons.  They  also  devour  the  leaves  of  vaiious  forest-trees, 
such  as  the  elm,  maple,  and  oak, 

Omdoplia^  vespertina  (Plate  II.  Fig.  14)  of  Gyllenhal,  and 
aeiicea  of  Hliger,  attack  the  leaves  of  the  sweetbrier,  or  sweet- 
leaved  rose,  on  which  they  may  be  found  in  profusion  in  the 
evening,  about  the  last  of.  June.  They  somewhat  resemble 
the  May-beetles  in  form,  but  are  proportionally  shorter  and 

[*  JfeiofonlSa  vurwlosa.  This  insect  helongs  to  the  genus  Pol^ylla,  propo^eii 
by  Dr.  Harris,  and  now  adopted  by  all  entomologists.  —  Lec] 

[•  Om(dap!ia.  The  species  here  mentioned, 
species,  beloDji;  rnther  to  Seiica  of  M'Lp.ay,  tV 
far  confined  to  tiie  other  coiiliiieiil.  --  Lec] 
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thicker,  and  much  smaller  in  size.  The  first  of  them,  the 
vespertine  or  evening  OmalopHa,  is  hay-brown ;  the  wing- 
covers  are  marked  with  many  longitudinal  shallow  fiin-ows, 
which,  with  the  thorax,  are  thickly  punctured.  This  heetle 
varies  in  length  from  three  to  four  tenths  of  an  inch.  Oma- 
loplia  sericea,  tiie  silky  Omaloplia,  closely  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding in  everything  but  its  color,  which  is  a  very  deep 
chestnut-brown,  iridescent  or  changeable  hke  satin,  and  re- 
flecting the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

All  these  Melolonthians  are  nocturnal  insects,  never  ap- 
pearing, except  by  accident,  in  the  day,  during  which  they 
remain  under  shelter  of  the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or 
concealed  in  the  grass.  Others  are  truly  day-fliers,  commit- 
ting their  ravages  by  the  light  of  tlie  sun,  and  ai-e  conse- 
quently exposed  to  observation. 

One  of  our  diurnal  Melolonthians  is  supposed  by  many  nat^ 
Fig.  15.  uralists  to  be  the  Anomala  variant  (Fig,  15) 

'\<-:^.j>^  of  Fabricius ;  and  it  agrees  very  well  with 
[  ^^Bfg  tJi's  writer's  description  of  the  ludcola;  but 

j  j^^Sgg^  Professor  Grermar  thinks  it  to  be  an  unde- 
fjt^^K\,  ^i^hed  species,  and  proposes  to  name  it  em- 
W^^^m\^  ^^^'  ^^  resembles  the  vine-chafer  of  Europe 
It  'A     in  its  habits,  and  is  found  in  the  months  of 

June  and  July  on  the  cultivated  and  wild 
grape-vines,  the  leaves  of  which  it  devours.  During  the  same 
period,  these  chafers  may  be  seen  in  still  greater  numbers  on 
various  kinds  of  sumach,  which  they  often  completely  despoil 
of  their  leaves.  They  ai-e  of  a  broad  oval  sliape,  and  very 
variable  in  color.  The  head  and  thorax  of  the  male  ai'e 
greenish  black,  mar^ned  with  dull  ochre  or  tile-red,  and 
thickly  punctured ;  tlie  wing-covers  are  clay-yellow,  irregu- 
larly farrowed,  and  punctured  in  the  furrows ;  the  legs  are 
pale  red,  brown,  or  black.  The  thorax  of  the  female  is  clay- 
yellow,  or  tile-red,  sometimes  with  two  oblique  blackish  spots 
on  tlic  top,  and  sometimes  almost  entirely  black ;  the  wiug- 
covers  resemble  tliose  of  the  male ;  the  legs  are  clay-yellow, 
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or  light  red.  The  males  are  sometimes  entirely  black,  and 
this  variety  seems  to  be  the  beetle  called  atrata,  by  Fabricius. 
The  males  measure  nearly,  and  the  females  rather  more  than 
seven  twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length.  In  the  year  1825, 
these  insects  appeared  on  the  grape-vines  in  a  garden  in  this 
vicinity ;  they  have  since  established  themselves  on  the  spot, 
and  have  so  much  multiplied  in  subsequent  years  as  to  prove 
exceedingly  hurtful  to  the  vines.  In  many  other  gardens 
they  have  also  appeared,  having  probably  found  the  leaves  of 
the  cultivated  grape-vine  more  to  their  taste  than  tlieir  natu- 
ral food.  Should  these  beetles  increase  in  numbers,  they  will 
be  found  as  difficult  to  check  and  extirpate  as  the  destructive 
vine-chafers  of  Europe. 

The  rose-chafer,  or  rose-bug,  as  it  is  more  commonly  and 
incorrectly  called,  is  also  a  diurnal  insect.  It  is  the 
Mehhntka  subspinosa  (Fig.  16)  of  Fabricius,  by 
whom  it  was  first  described,  and  belongs  to  the 
modem  genus  Macrodactylus  of  Latreille.  Common 
as  this  insect  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  it  is,  or 
was  a  few  years  ago,  unknown  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Massachusetts,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
Maine  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  ^ve  a  brief  description 
of  it  This  beetle  measures  seven  twentieths  of  an  inch  in 
length  Its  body  is  slender,  tapers  before  and  behind,  and 
15  entnely  covered  with  very  short  and  close  aslien-yellow 
down ;  the  thorax  is  long  and  nai-row,  angularly  widened  in 
tiie  middle  of  each  side,  which  suggested  the  name  swJsp- 
nosOr,  or  somewhat  spined ;  the  legs  are  slender,  and  of  a 
pale  red  color ;  the  joints  of  the  feet  are  tipped  witli  black, 
and  are  very  long,  which  caused  Latreille  to  call  the  genus 
Macrodactylus,  that  is,  long  toe,  or  long  foot. 

The  natural  history  of  the  rose-cliafer,  one  of  the  greatest 
scourges  with  wliich  our  gardens  and  nurseries  have  been 
afflicted,  was  for  a  long  time  involved  in  mysteiy,  but  is  at 
last  fiilly  cleared  up.*     The  prevalence  of  this  insect  on  tlie 

*  Sec  my  Ksaay  in  tlio  Mnssachusette  Agricultural  RoiKHitory  uiid  Journal 
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rose,  and  its  animal  appearance  coinciding  with  the  blossom- 
ing of  that  flower,  have  gained  for  it  the  popular  name  by 
which  it  is  here  known.  For  some  time  after  they  were  first 
noticed,  rose-bugs  appeared  to  be  confined  to  tlieir  favorite, 
the  blossoms  of  the  rose ;  but  within  forty  years  they  have 
prodigiously  increased  in  number,  have  attaclfed  at  random 
various  tinds  of  plants  in  swarms,  and  have  become  notorious 
for  their  extensive  and  deplorable  ravages.  The  grape-vine 
in  partjcular,  the  cherry,  plum,  and  apple  trees,  have  annu- 
ally suffered  by  their  depredations ;  many  other  fruit-trees 
and  shrubs,  garden  vegetables  and  corn,  and  even  the  trees 
of  the  forest  and  the  grass  of  the  fields,  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  by  these  indiscriminate  feeders,  by  whom  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  are  alike  consumed.  The  unexpected 
arrival  of  these  insects  in  swarms,  at  their  first  coming,  and 
their  sudden  disappearance  at  the  close  of  their  career,  are 
remarkable  facts  in  their  history.  They  come  forth  fi'om 
the  ground  during  the  second  week  in  June,  or  about  the 
time  of  the  blossoming  of  the  damask  rose,  and  remain  from 
thirty  to  forty  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  males 
become  exhausted,  fall  to  the  ground  and  perish,  while  the 
females  enter  the  earth,  lay  their  eggs,  return  to  the  surface, 
and,  after  Hngering  a  few  days,  die  also. 

The  e^s  laid  by  each  female  are  about  thirty  in  number, 
and  are  deposited  fi^m  one  to  four  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil ;  they  are  nearly  globular,  whitish,  and  about 
one  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  hatched  twenty 
days  after  they  are  laid.  The  young  larvse  begin  to  feed  on 
such  tender  roots  as  are  within  their  reach.  Like  other 
gmbs  of  the  Scarab^ans,  when  not  eating  they  lie  upon 
the  side,  with  the  body  curved,  so  that  the  head  and  tail 

Vol.  X.  p.  8,  reprinted  in  ttie  Saw  England  Farmer,  Vol.  VL  p.  IE,  &c.i  my  H'lf- 
courae  l)efore  the  MasBiciinBetta  Horticiiitui'al  Society,  p.  31,  Svo,  Cnmbrtiijie. 
1832;  Dr.  Green's  communicntiou  on  tiiis  inject  in  tiie  X«\t  Knglniid  Fni'iiicr 
\'(d.  VI.  pp.  41,  49,  &c,;  my  Report  oil  Insects  Injiirioup  to  Vegetation,  in  Miissji- 
cliosfitts  House  Document,  Xo.  72,  April,  1838,  p.  TO;  mid  n  communication  in  the 
XcK  Eiijrland  Kurincr,  VoL  IX.  [i  1. 
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are  nearly  in  contact ;  tliey  move  with  difficulty  on  a  level 
surfece,  and  are  continually  Mling  over  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  They  attain  their  Ml  size  in  tlie  autumn,  being  then 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  yellowish-white 
color,  with  a  tinge  of  blue  towards  the  hinder  extremity, 
which  is  thick,  and  obtuse  or  rounded ;  a  few  short  hairs  are 
scattered  on  the  surfece  of  the  body ;  there  are  six  short  legs, 
namely,  a  pair  to  each  of  the  first  three  rings  behind  the 
head,  and  the  latter  is  covered,  with  a  homy  shell  of  a  pale 
vust  color.  In  October  they  descend  below  the  reach  of  frost, 
and  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state.  In  the  spring  they 
approach  towards  the  surlace,  and  each  one  forms  for  itself 
a  little  cell  of  an  oval  shape,  by  turning  round  a  great  many 
times,  so  as  to  compress  the  earth  and  render  the  inside  of 
the  cavitf  hard  and  smooth.  Within  this  cell  the  grub  is 
transformed  to  a  pupa,  during  the  month  of  May,  by  casting 
off  its  stin,  which  is  pushed  downwards  in  folds  from  the  head 
to  tlie  tail.  The  pupa  has  somewhat  the  form  of  tlie  per- 
fected beetle ;  but  it  is  of  a  yellowish- white  color,  and  its 
short  stump-like  wings,  its  antennte,  and  its  legs  are  folded 
upon  the  breast;  and  its  whole  body  is  enclosed  in  a  thin 
film,  that  wraps  each  part  separately.  During  the  month  of 
June  this  filmy  skin  is  rent,  the  included  beetle  withdraws 
from  its  body  and  its  limbs,  bursts  open  its  earthen  cell,  and 
digs  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Thus  the  various 
changes,  from  the  egg  to  the  full  development  of  tlie  per- 
fected beetle,  are  completed  witliin  the  space  of  one  year. 

Such  being  the  metamorphoses  and  habits  of  these  insects, 
it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  attack  them  in  the  egg,  the  grub, 
or  the  pupa  state ;  the  enemy  in  these  stages  is  beyond  our 
reach,  and  is  subject  to  tlie  control  only  of  ^e  natural  but 
unknown  means  appointed  by  the  Author  of  Nature  to  keep 
the  insect  tribes  in  check.  When  they  have  issued  from 
their  subteiTanean  retreats,  and  have  congregated  upon  our 
vines,  trees,  and  otlier  vegetable  jiroductions,  in  the  complete 
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enjoyment  of  their  propensities,  we  must  unite  our  efforts  to 
seize  and  crush  the  invaders.  They  must  indeed  he  crushed, 
scalded,  or  humed,  to  deprive  them  of  life,  for  they  are  not 
affected  by  any  of  the  applications  usually  found  destructive 
to  other  insects.  Experience  has  proved  the  utility  of  gather- 
ing them  by  hand,  or  of  shaking  them  or  brushing  them  from 
the  plants  into  tin  vessels  containing  a  little  water.  They 
should  be  collected  daily  during  the  period  of  their  visitation, 
and  should  be  committed  to  the  flames  or  killed  by  scalding 
water.  The  late  John  Lowell,  Esq.,  states,*  that  in  1823  he 
discovered,  on  a  solitary  apple-tree,  the  rose-hugs  "in  vast 
numbers,  such  as  could  not  be  described,  and  would  not  be 
believed  if  tliey  were  described,  or,  at  least,  none  but  an 
ocular  witness  could  conceive  of  their  numbers,  Destniction 
by  hand  was  out  of  the  question,"  in  tliis  case.  He  put 
sheets  under  the  tree,  and  shook  them   down,  and  burned 

Dr.  Green,  of  Mansfield,  whose  investigations  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  history  of  this  insect,  proposes  protecting 
plants  with  millinot,  and  says  that  in  tliis  way  only  did  he 
succeed  in  securing  his  grape-vines  from  depredation.  His 
remarks  also  show  the  utility  of  gathering  tliem.  "  Eighty- 
six  of  these  spoilers,"  says  he,  "  were  known  to  infest  a 
single  rose-bud,  and  were  crushed  with  one  grasp  of  the 
hand."  Suppose,  as  was  probably  the  case,  that  one  half 
of  them  were  females ;  by  this  destruction,  eight  hundred 
eggs,  at  least,  were  prevented  from  becoming  matured. 
During  the  time  of  their  prevalence,  rose-bugs  are  some- 
times found  in  immense  numbers  on  the  flowers  of  the  com- 
mon white-weed,  or  ox-eye  daisy  ( Chrysanthemum  leuoanthe- 
muni),  a  wortlileas  plant,  which  has  come  to  us  from  E\UT)pe, 
and  has  teen  suffered  to  overrun  our  pastures  and  encroach 
on  our  mowing-lands.  In  certain  cases  it  may  become  expe- 
dient rapidly  to  mow  down  the  infested  white-weed  in  dry 

•  MasaauliuBUtts  Aericultiuiil  Reiiusitorv,  Vol.  IX,  p.  H5. 
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es,  and  consume  it,  with  the  sluggish  rose-buds,  on 
the  spot. 

Our  insect-eating  birds  undoubtedly  devour  many  of  these 
insects,  and  deserve  to  be  cherished  and  protected  for  their 
services.  Rose-bugs  are  also  eaten  greedily  by  domesticated 
fowls ;  and  when  they  become  exhausted  and  fidl  to  the 
ground,  or  when  they  are  about  to  lay  their  e^s,  tliey  are 
destroyed  by  moles,  insects,  and  other  auunals,  which  lie  in 
wait  to  seize  them.  Dr.  Green  informs  us,  that  a  species  of 
dragon-fly,  or  devil' s-needle,  devours  them.  He  also  says 
that  an  insect,  which  he  calls  the  enemy  of  the  cut-worm, 
probably  the  larva  of  a  Carabus  or  predaceous  ground-beetle, 
preys  on  the  grubs  of  the  common  dor-bug.  In  France  the 
golden  gi-ound~beetle  (^C'arahug  auratus)  devours  the  female 
dor  or  chafer  at  the  moment  when  she  is  about  to  deposit  her 
e^s.  I  have  taken  one  specimen  of  this  fine  ground-beetle 
in  Massachusetts,  and  we  have  several  other  kinds,  equally 
predaceous,  which  probably  contribute  to  check  tlie  increase 
of  our  native  Melolonthians. 

Veiy  few  of  the  flower-beetles  are  decidedly  injurious  to 
vegetation.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  eat  leaves ;  but  the 
greater  number  live  on  the  pollen  and  the  honey  of  flowers, 
or  upon  the  sap  that  oozes  from  the  wounds  of  plants.  In 
the  infant  or  grub  state,  most  of  them  eat  only  the  crumbled 
substance  of  decayed  roots  and  stumps  ;  a  few  live  in  the 
wounds  of  trees,  and  by  their  depredations  prevent  them 
from  healing,  and  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  trunk. 

The  flower-beetles  belong  chiefly  to  a  group  called  Ceto- 
KiAD^,  or  Cetonians.  They  are  easily  distinguished  fixsm  the 
otiier  Scarabfeians  by  their  lower  jaws,  which  are  generally 
soft  on  the  inside,  and  ai-e  often  provided  with  a  flat  brush  of 
hairs,  that  serves  to  collect  the  pollen  and  juices  on  which 
they  subsist.  Their  upper  jaws  have  no  grinding  plate  on 
the  inside.  Their  antenna  consist  of  ten  joints,  the  last  three 
of  which  form  a  three-leaved  oval  knob.  The  head  is  often 
square,  with  a  large  and  wide  visor,  overhan^g  and  entirely 
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concealing  the  upper  lip.  Tlie  tliorax  is  either  rounded,  some- 
what square,  or  triangular.  The  wing-cases  do  not  cover 
the  end  of  the  body.  The  fore  legs  are  deeply  notched  on 
the  outer  edge ;  and  the  claws  are  equal  and  entire.  Tliese 
beetles  are  generally  of  an  oblong  ovid  form,  somewhat  flat- 
tened above,  and  often  brilliantly  colored  and  highly  polished, 
sometimes  also  covered  with  hairs.  Most  of  the  bright- 
colored  kinds  are  day-fliers  ;  those  of  dark  and  plain  tints 
are  generally  nocturnal  beetles.  Some  of  them  are  of  im- 
mense size,  and  have  been  styled  the  princes  of  the  beetle 
tribes ;  such  are  the  Incas  of  South  America,  and  the  Goliah 
beetle  {Hegemon  G-oUatus)  of  Guinea,  the  latter  being  more 
than  four  inches  long,  two  inches  broad,  and  thick  and  lieavy 
in  proportion. 

Two  American  Cetonians  must  suffice  as  examples  in  tliis 
Fiff.  17.  group.  The  first  is  the  Indian  Cetonia,  Oekmia 
Inda*  (Fig.  17),  one  of  our  earliest  visitors  in 
the  spring,  making  its  appearance  towards  the  end 
(.if  April  or  the  be^ning  of  May,  when  it  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers  around 
the  borders  of  woods,  and  in  dry,  open  fields,  fly- 
ing just  above  the  grass  with  a  loud  humming  sound,  like  a 
humble-bee,  for  which  perhaps  it  might  at  first  sight  be  mis- 
taken. Like  other  insects  of  the  same  genus,  it  has  a  broad 
body,  very  obtuse  behind,  with  a  triangular  thorax,  and  a 
little  wedge-shaped  piece  on  each  side  between  the  hinder 
angles  of  tJie  thorax  and  the  shoulders  of  the  wing-covers ; 
the  latter,  taken  together,  form  an  oblong  square,  but  are 
somewhat  notched  or  widely  scalloped  on  the  middle  of  the 
outer  edges.  The  head  and  thorax  of  this  beetle  are  dark 
copper-brown,  or  almost  black,  and  thickly  covered  with  short 
greenish-yellow  hturs ;   the   wing-cases  are   hght  ycllowish- 

*  ScarabtBUi  Indus  of  Liuna^ns,  Cetonia  barbata  of  Say.s 

I'  Celonia  Inda.  The  old  genus  Celorda  lias  been  divided  recently  into  many 
genera,  somo  of  which  have  again  been  mergeii  together  by  later  investigators; 
our  species  belong  to  the  one  called  .fiwjnnija,  as  eiilarged  by  I^acordaire.  —  Lec] 
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brown,  but  changeable,  with  pearly  and  metallic  tints,  and 
spattered  with  numerous  irregular  black  spots ;  the  under- 
side of  the  body,  which  is  very  hairy,  is  of  a  black  color,  with 
the  edges  of  the  rings  and  the  legs  dull  red.  It  measures 
about  six  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  During  the  summer 
months  the  Indian  Cetonia  is  not  seen ;  but  about  the  middle 
of  September  a  new  brood  comes  forth,  the  beetles  appearing 
fresh  and  bright,  as  thougli  they  had  just  completed  their  last 
transformation.  At  this  time  they  may  bo  found  on  the 
flowers  of  the  golden-rod,  eating  the  pollen,  and  also  in  gi'eat 
numbers  on  corn-stalks,  and  on  the  trunks  of  the  locust-tree, 
feeding  upon  the  sweet  sap  of  these  plants.  Fortunate  would 
it  he  for  us  if  they  fed  on  these  only ;  but  their  love  of  sweets 
leads  tiiem  to  attack  our  finest  peaches,  which,  as  soon  as 
ripe,  they  be^n  to  devour,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  entirely 
spoil.  I  have  taken  a  dozen  of  them  from  a  single  peach, 
into  which  they  had  burrowed  so  that  nothing  but  the  naked 
tips  of  their  hind-body  could  be  seen ;  and  not  a  ripe  peach 
remained  unbitten  by  them  on  the  tree.  When  touched,  they 
leave  a  strong  and  disagreeable  scent  upon  the  fingers.  On 
the  approach  of  eold  weather  tliey  disappear,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  what  becomes  of  them  at  this  time,  and 
only  conjecture  that  they  get  into  some  warm  and  sheltered 
spot,  where  they  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  and  in  the 
spring  issue  from  their  retreats,  and  finish  their  career  by 
depositing  their  eggs  for  another  brood.  Those  that  are  seen 
in  the  spring  want  the  freshness  of  the  autumnal  beetles,  a 
circumstance  that  fevors  my  conjecture.  Their  hovering  over 
and  occasionajly  dropping  upon  the  surfece  of  the  ground,  is 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  place  to  enter 
the  earth  and  lay  their  eggs.  Hence  I  suppose  that  thefr 
lar\'se  or  grubs  may  live  on  the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants. 

The  other  Cetonian  beetle  to  be  described  is  tlie  Osmo- 
derma  seaier,*  or  rough  Osmodemia  (Fig.  18).     It  is  a  large 

*  Trkhi'js  acaber,  Palisot  flo  Tiwiuvois ;  Ci/iimndns  scdier,  Kiilji-. 
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insect,  with  a  broad,  oval,  and  flattened  body  ;  the  thorax  is 
nearly  round,  but  wider  than  long ; 
tliei-e  are  no  wedge-shaped  pieces  be- 
\    ijons    J  tweeii  the  corners  of  the  thorax  and 

the  shoulders  of  the  wing-cases,  and 
the  outer  edges  of  the  latter  are  en- 
tire. It  is  of  a  purplish-black  color, 
with  a  coppery  histre  ;  the  head  is 
punctured,  concave  or  hollowed  on 
the  top,  with  the  edge  of  the  broad 
visor  turned  up  in  the  males ;  nearly 
flat,  and  with  the  edge  of  the  visor  not  raised  in  the  females  ; 
the  wing-cases  are  so  thickly  and  deeply  and  irregularly 
punctured  as  to  appear  almost  as  rough  as  shagreen;  the 
under-side  of  the  body  is  smooth  and  without  hairs  ;  and 
the  legs  are  short  and  stout.  In  addition  to  the  differences 
between  the  sexes  above,  described,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  females  are  genei-ally  much  larger  than  the  males,  aud 
ofl«n  want  the  coppery  polish  of  the  latter.  They  measure 
from  eight  tenths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  one  tenth  in 
length.  They  are  nocturnal  insects,  and  conceal  themselves 
during  the  day  in  the  crevices  and  hollows  of  trees,  where 
they  feed  upon  the  sap  that  flows  from  the  bai'k.  They  have 
the  odor  of  Russia  leather,  and  give  this  out  so  powerfidly 
that  their  presence  can  be  detected,  by  the  scent  alone,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  yards  from  the  place  of  their  retreat. 
This  strong  smell  suggested  the  name  Osmode?ma,  that  is, 
scented  skin,  given  to  these  beetles  by  the  French  naturalists. 
They  seem  particularly  fond  of  the  jnices  of  cherry  and  apple 
trees,  in  the  hollows  of  which  I  have  often  discovered  them. 
Their  lai'VEe  live  in  the  hollows  of  these  same  trees,  feeding 
upon  the  diseased  wood,  and  causing  it  more  rapidly  to  de- 
cay. They  are  whitish  fleshy  grubs,  with  a  reddish  hai'd- 
shelled  head,  and  closely  resemble  the  grubs  of  the  common 
dor-beetle.  In  the  autumn  each  one  makes  an  oval  cell  or 
pod,  of  fragments  of  wood,  sh'ongly  cemented  witli  a  kind 
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of  glue ;  it  goes  through  its  transformation  within  tliia  ceh, 

and  comes  forth  in  the  heefle  form  in  the  month  of  July. 

We  have  another  scented  beetle,  equal  in  size  to  tlie  pre- 
ceding, of  a  deep  mahogany-trown  color,  ^.^  ^^ 

perfectly  smooth,  and  highly  polished,  and 

the  male  has  a  deep  pit  before  the  middle 

of  the  thorax.     This  species  of  Osmoderma 

is  called   eremicola*   (Fig-  19)j  a  name 

that  cannot  be  rendered  liteiilH  mto  En^ 

Hsh  by  any  single  word;  it  sigiuiips  Mil 

derness-inhabltant,   for    which    might   he 

substituted  hermit.  I  believe  that  this  m 
sect  lives  in  forest-trees,  hut  the  larva  is 
unknown  to  me. 

The  femily  Lucahid^,  or  Lucanians,  so  named  from  the 
Linnfean  genus  LucATfUS,  must  be  placed  next  to  the  Scara- 
bseians  in  a  natural  arrangement.  This  fiimily  includes  the 
insects  called  stag-beetles,  hom-bu^,  and  flying-bulls,  naines 
that  they  have  obtained  from  the  great  size  and  pecuKai'  form 
of  their  upper  jaws,  which  are  sometimes  curved  Mke  the 
horns  of  cattle,  and  sometimes  branched  like  the  antlers  of  a 
3t£^.  In  these  beetles  the  body  is  hard,  oblong,  rounded 
behind,  and  sHghtly  convex;  the  head  is  large  and  broad, 
especially  in  the  males ;  the  thorax  is  short,  and  as  wide  as 
the  abdomen ;  the  antenna  are  rather  long,  elbowed  or  bent 
in  the  middle,  and  composed  of  ten  joints,  the  last  three  or 
four  of  which  are  broad,  leaf-like,  and  project  on  the  inside, 
giving  to  this  part  of  the  antennae  a  resemblance  to  the  end 
of  a  key ;  the  upper  jaws  are  usually  much  longer  in  the 
males  than  in  the  females,  hut  even  tliose  of  tlie  latter  ex- 
tend considerably  beyond  the  mouth ;  each  of  the  under  jaws 
is  provided  with  a  long  hairy  pencil  or  brush,  which  can  he 
seen  projecting  beyond  the  mouth  between  the  feelers ;  and 
the  under  lip  has  two  shorter  pencils  of  the  same  Idnd ;  tliu 

*  Celuoia  creniicola  of  Knu«h. 
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fore  legs  are  oftentimes  longer  than  the  others,  with  the  outer 
edge  of  the  shanks  notched  into  teeth ;  the  feet  are  five- 
jointed,  and  the  nails  are  entire  and  equal.  These  beetles 
fly  abroad  during  the  night,  and  frequently  enter  houses  at 
that  time,  somewhat  to  the  alarm  of  the  occupants  j  but  they 
are  not  venomom,  and  never  attempt  to  bite  without  provo- 
cation. They  pass  the  day  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  live 
upon  the  sap,  for  procuring  which  the  brushes  of  their  jaws 
and  hp  seem  to  bo  designed.  They  are  saJd  also  occasionally 
to  bite  and  seize  caterpillars  and  otlier  soflr-bodied  insects,  for 
the  purpose  of  sucking  out  their  juices.  They  lay  their  eggs 
in  crevic&s  of  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  near  the  roots, 
where  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  thus  employed.  Tlie 
larvffi  hatched  from  these  eggs  resemble  the  grubs  of  the 
Scarabfeians  in  color  and  form,  but  they  are  smoother,  or 
not  so  much  wrinkled.  The  grubs  of  the  large  kinds  ai'e 
said  to  be  six  years  in  coming  to  their  growth,  living  all 
this  time  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees,  boring  into  the 
solid  wood,  and  reducing  it  to  a  substance  resembhng  very 
coarse  sawdust;  and  the  injury  thus  caused  by  them  is 
frequently  very  considerable.  When  they  have  arrived  at 
their  frill  size,  they  enclose  themselves  in  egg-ishaped  pods, 
composed  of  gnawed  particles  of  wood  and  bark  stuck  to- 
gether and  lined  with  a  kind  of  glue ;  witliin  these  pods  they 
are  transformed  to  pupsi,  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  having 
the  body  and  all  the  limbs  of  the  future  beetle  encased  in  a 
whitish  film,  which  being  thrown  off  in  due  time,  the  insects 
appear  in  the  beetle  form,  burst  the  walls  of  their  prison, 
crawl  through  the  passages  the  larvfe  had  gnawed,  and  come 
forth  on  the  outside  of  the  trees. 

The  largest  of  these  beetles  in  the  New  England  States 
was  first  described  by  Linnfeus,  under  the  name  of  jMcanua 
Oap-eolus  *  (Fig.  20),  signifying  the  young  roebuck ;  but 
here  it  is  called  the  hom-bug.     Its  color  is  a  deep  mahogauy- 
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brown  ;  the  surface  is  smooth  and  polished  ;  the  upper  ja\ 

ot  tlie  mile  ire  long,  cui\ed  like  ^.^  ^i 

■I  &ickle,  and  himished  mtennHy 

beyond  the  middle  with  a  httle 

tooth,   those   of  the  female   11  l 

much  bhoitti     and  also  toothed 

the  held  ot  the  male  is  broad  md 

smooth,  that  of  the  othei  sex  mi- 

rower  and  rou^fh  with  punctuits 

The  body  of  this  beetle  meisurts 

from  one  inch  to  one  mch  and 

a  quarter,  exclusive  of  tlit  jaws 

The  time  of  its  appearance  is  m 

July  and  the  beginning  of  Au 

guat     The  grubs  h\e  in   the  trunks  ■iiil  roots  of  various 

kmds  of  trees,  hut  particulxrly  m  those  of  old  apple-trees, 

willows,  and  o-nL-,      AU  the  toiegomg  beetles  ha\e,  by  some 

natuT'Jista,  been  gathued  mto  a  single  tribe,  cJIed  lamelli- 

Lom  01  Icaf-homtd  beetles,  on  account  of  the  leaf-like  joints 

■wherewith  the  enl  of  tlieir  antenna  is  provided 

The  beetles  next  to  be  descnKd  line  bLcn  brought  to- 
gether into  one  git,  it  tribe,  named  serricom  or  saw-horned 
beetles,  because  the  tips  of  the  joints  of  their  '»ntenn£e  usually 
pioject  more  or  less  on  the  inside,  somewhat  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw  The  beetles  belonging  to  the  firmly  BupEESTlD^ffi, 
01  the  Bupieatians,  ha\t,  inteimT  ot  this  kmd  The  Bupres- 
tiB  of  the  ancients,  as  its  name  signifies  m  (.Tieek,  was  a  poi- 
sonous insect,  winch,  being  swallowed  with  glass  by  grazing 
cattle,  produced  a  Tiolent  mflimraation,  and  such  a  degree 
of  swelling  as  to  cause  the  cattle  to  burst  Linnfeus,  how- 
evei,  unfortunately  apphed  this  name  to  the  insects  of  tlie 
above  mentioned  foimly,  none  of  which  ire  poisonous  to  ani- 
mals, and  are  larely,  if  ever,  found  upon  the  giaas.  It  is  in 
allusion  to  the  oiigmal  signihcation  ot  the  woid  Buprestis, 
that  popular  tnghsh  wnters  on  natuial  histoiv  sometimes 
givL  the  name  of  burncow  to  the  haimkss  Bupiestians  ;  while 
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the  French,  with  greater  propriety,  call  them  nohards,  on 
account  of  the  rich  and  brilliant  colors  wherewith  many  of 
them  are  adorned.  The  Buprestians,  then,  according  to  the 
Linnsean  application,  or  rather  misapplication,  of  the  name, 
are  hard-shelled  beetles,  oil;en  brilliantly  colored,  of  an  ellip- 
tical or  oblong  oval  form,  obtuse  before,  tapering  behind,  and 
broader  than  thick,  so  that,  when  cut  in  two  transversely,  the 
section  is  oval.  The  head  is  sunk  to  the  eyes  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  thorax ;  and  the  antennae  are  rather  short,  and  notched 
on  one  side  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  thorax  is  broadest 
behind,  and  usually  fits  very  closely  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
wing-covers.  The  legs  are  rather  short,  and  the  feet  are 
formed  for  standing  firmly,  rather  than  for  rapid  motion  ;  the 
soles  being  composed  of  four  rather  wide  joints,  covered  with 
little  spongy  cushions  beneath,  and  terminated  by  a  fifth  joint, 
which  is  armed  with  two  claws.  Most  beetles,  as  already 
stated,  have  a  little  triangular  piece,  called  the  scutel,  wedged 
between  the  bases  of  the  wing-covers  and  the  hinder  part  of 
the  thorax,  commonly  of  a  triangular  or  semicircular  form,  and 
in  the  greater  number  of  coleopterous  insects  quite  conspicu- 
ous ;  in  the  Buprestians,  however,  the  scutel  is  generally 
very  smaU,  and  sometimes  hardly  perceptible.  These  beetles 
are  frequently  seen  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  basking 
in  the  sun.  They  walk  slowly,  and,  at  tlie  approach  of 
danger,  fold  up  their  legs  and  antennie  and  Ml  to  the  ground. 
Being  furnished  with  ample  wings,  their  flight  is  swift,  and 
attended  willi  a  whizzing  noise.  They  keep  concealed  in 
the  night,  and  are  in  motion  only  during  the  day. 

The  larvse  are  wood-eaters  or  borers.  Our  forests  and 
orchards  are  more  or  less  subject  to  their  attacks,  especially 
after  ^e  trees  have  passed  their  prime.  The  transforma- 
tions of  these  insects  take  place  in  the  trunks  and  limbs  of 
trees.  The  larvse  that  are  known  to  me  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  each  other ;  a  general  idea  of  them  can  be 
formed  from  a  description  of  that  which  attacks  the  pig-nut 
hickory  (Fig.  21).     It  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  very 
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long,  narrow,  and  depressed  in  form,  but  abruptly  widened 
noar  the  anterior  extremity.  The  head  is  brownish,  p;  ji 
small,  and  sunk  in  the  fore  part  of  the  first  segment ;  ^f\ 
the  tipper  jaws  are  provided  with  three  teeth,  and  Bf 
are  of  a  black  color ;  and  the  antennae  are  very  Cf 
short.  The  segment  which  receives  the  head  is  ^g 
short  and  transverse ;  next  to  it  is  a  large  oval  seg-  ^ 
ment,  broader  than  long,  and  depressed  or  flattened  ^^^^^  ^^ 
above  and  beneath.  Behind  this,  the  segments  are  Enprestia. 
very  much  narrowed,  and  become  gradually  longer ;  but  are 
still  flattened,  to  the  last,  which  is  terminated  by  a  rounded 
tubercle  or  wart.  There  are  no  legs,  nor  any  apparatus  which 
can  serve  as  such,  except  two  small  warts  on  the  under-side 
of  the  second  segment  from  the  thorax.  The  motion  of  the 
grub  appears  to  be  effected  by  the  alternate  contractions  and 
elongations  of  the  segments,  aided,  perliaps,  by  the  tubercu- 
lar extremity  of  the  body,  and  by  its  jaws,  with  which  it  takes 
hold  of  the  sides  of  its  burrow,  and  thus  draws  itself  along. 
These  grubs  are  found  under  the  bark  and  in  the  solid  wood 
of  trees,  and  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  They  frequently 
rest  witli  tlic  body  bent  sidewise,  so  that  the  head  and  tail 
approach  each  other.  This  posture  those  found  under  bark 
usually  assume.  They  appear  to  pass  several  years  in  the 
larva  state.  The  pupa  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  per- 
fect insect,  but  is  entirely  white,  until  near  the  time  of  its  last 
transformation.  Its  situation  b  immediately  under  the  hark, 
the  head  being  directed  outwards,  so  that,  when  flie  pupa-coat 
is  cast  off,  the  beetle  has  merely  a  tliin  covering  of  bark  to 
perforate,  before  making  its  escape  from  the  tree.  The  form 
of  this  perforation  is  oval,  as  is  also  a  transverse  section  of  the 
burrow,  that  shape  being  best  adapted  to  the  form,  motions, 
and  egress  of  the  insect. 

Some  of  these  beetles  are  known  to  eat  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  of  this  nature  is  probably  the  food  of  all  of  them.  The 
injury  they  may  thus  commit  is  not  very  apparent,  and  can- 
not bear  any  comparison  with  the  extensive  ravages  of  their 
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larvEe,  The  solid  trunks  and  limbs  of  sound  and  vigorous 
trees  are  often  bored  fbrough  in  various  directions  by  these 
insects,  which,  during  a  long-continued  life,  derive  tlieir  only 
nourishment  from  the  woody  fragments  they  devotir.  Pines 
and  firs  seem  particularly  subject  to  their  attacks,  but  other 
forest-trees  do  not  escape,  and  even  fruit-trees  are  frequently 
injured  by  these  borers.  The  means  to  be  used  for  destroy- 
ing them  are  similar  to  those  employed  against  other  borers, 
and  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  essay.  It 
may  not  be  amiss,  however,  here  to  remark,  that  woodpeckers 
are  much  more  successful  in  discovering  the  refreats  of  these 
borers,  and  in  dragging  out  the  defenceless  culprits  from  their 
burrows,  than  the  most  skilfrd  gardener  or  nurseryman. 
The  largest  of  these  beetles  in  tliis  part  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Buprestis  (^CJialcopTiora)  Vir- 
ginica  (Fig.  22)  of  Drury,  or  Virginian 
Buprestis.  It  is  of  an  oblong  oval  form, 
brassy,  or  copper-colored ;  sometimes  almost 
black,  with  hardly  any  metallic  reflections. 
The  upper  side  of  the  body  is  roughly  punc- 
tured ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  deeply  in- 
dented ;  on  the  thorax  there  are  three  pol- 
ished black  elevated  lines  ;  on  each  wing-cover  are  two  small 
square  Impressed  spots,  a  long  elevated  smooth  black  line 
near  the  outer,  and  another  near  the  inner  margin,  with  sev- 
eral short  lines  of  the  same  kind  between  them ;  the  under- 
side of  the  body  is  sparingly  covered  with  short  whitish  down. 
It  measures  from  eight  tentlis  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  or  more 
in  length.  This  beetle  appears  towards  the  end  of  May,  and 
through  the  month  of  June,  on  pine-trees  and  on  fences.  In 
the  larva  state  it  bores  into  the  trunks  of  the  different  kinds 
of  pines,  and  is  oftentimes  very  injurious  to  these  trees. 

The  wild  cherry-tree  (^Prunus  seroUna),  and  also  the 
garden  cherry  and  peach  trees,  suffer  severely  from  the  at- 
tacks of  borers,  which  are  transformed  to  the  beetles  called 
Buprestis  (^Dieercd)  divaricata  by  Mr.  Say,  because  the  wing- 
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covers  divaricate  or  spread  apart  a  little  at  the  tips.  (Plate 
II.  Fig.  7.)  These  beetles  are  copper-colored,  sometimes 
brassy  above,  and  thickly  covered  with  little  psmctures ;  the 
thorax  is  slightly  furrowed  in  the  middle ;  the  wing-covers 
are  marked  with  numerous  line  iiTegular  impressed  lines  ajid 
small  oblong  square  elevated  black  spots ;  they  taper  'very 
much  behind,  and  the  long  and  narrow  tips  are  blun1>pointed  ; 
the  middle  of  tlic  breast  is  furrowed ;  and  the  males  have 
a  little  tooth  on  the  under-sido  of  the  shanks  of  the  inter- 
mediate legs.  They  measure  from  seven  to  nine  tenths  of 
an  inch.  These  beetles  may  be  found  sunning  themselves 
upon  the  limbs  of  cherry  and  peach  trees  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August. 

T'he  borer  of  the  hickory  has  already  been  described.  It 
is  transformed  to  a  beetle  which  appears  to  be 
the  Buprestis  (^Dicerca)  lurida  *  (Fig.  23)  of 
Fabricius.  It  is  of  a  lurid  or  dull  brassy  color 
above,  bright  copper  beneath,  and  thickly  punc- 
tured all  over ;  there  are  numerous  irregidar 
impressed  lines,  and  several  naii-ow  elevated 
black  spots  on  the  wing-covers,  the  tip  of  each  of  which  ends 
with  two  little  points.  It  measures  from  about  six  to  eight 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  kind  of  Buprestis  appears 
dnriog  tlie  greater  part  of  the  summer  on  the  trunks  and 
limbs  of  the  hickory. 

Suprestis  ( ChrymboiJvns)  dmtipes  f  (Fig.  24)  of  Germar, 
so  named  from  the  little  tooth  on  the  under-side 
of  the  thick  fore  legs,  inhabits  tlie  trunks  of  oak- 
trees.  It  completes  its  transformations  and  comes 
out  of  the  trees  between  the  end  of  May  and  the 
first  of  July.  It  is  oblong,  oval,  and  flattened, 
of  a  bronzed  brownish  or  purplish-black  color 
above,  copper-colored  beneath,  and  rough  like  shagreen  with 


w 
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"  Bvpreslia  oisrara,  F.,  found  in  the  Middle  mid  Sonthem  States,  closely  re 
bles  tiie  lurida. 
f  Bi^restU  charnclerialka,  Harris.    N.  !■:.  I^armei-,  Vul.  VIII.  p.  S. 
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numerons  punctures ;  the  thorax  is  not  so  wide  as  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body,  its  hinder  margin  is  hollowed  on  both  sides 
to  receive  the  rounded  base  of  ea<:h  wing-cover,  and  there 
are  two  smooth  elevated  lines  on  the  middle  ;  on  each  wing- 
cover  there  are  three  irregular  smooth  elevated  lines,  which 
are  divided  and  interrupted  by  large  thickly  punctured  im- 
pressed spots,  two  of  which  are  oblique ;  the  tips  are  round- 
ed.    Length  from  one  half  to  six  tenths  of  an  inch. 

t  (  C'hry»obo{hri»)  femorata  (Fig.  25)  of  Fahricius 

has  the  first  pair  of  thighs  toothed  beneath,  like 

\r^y    t^i^  preceding,  which  it  resembles  also  in  its  form 

^Kk       Jiiid  general  appearance.     It  is  of  a  greenish-black 

mmr-    color  above,  with  a  brassy  polish,  which  is  very 

distinct  in  the  two  large  transverse  impressed  spots 

on  each  wing-cover ;  and  the  thorax  has  no  smooth  elevated 

lines  on  it.     It  measures  from  four  tenths  to  above  half  of  an 

inch  in  length.     Its  time  of  appearance  is  from  the  end  of 

May  to  the  middle  of  July,  during  which  it  may  otten  be 

seen,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  resting  upon  or  flying  round 

the  trunks  of  white-oak  trees,  and  recently  cut  timber  of  the 

same  kind  of  wood.     I  have  repeatedly  taken  it  upon  and 

under  the  bark  of  peach-trees  also.      The  grubs   or  larvaj 

bore  into  the  trunks  of  these  trees. 

The  Buprestia  (^Chrymbothris)  fidvocfuttata*  (Fig.  26),  or 
Fig.  26.  tawny-spotted  Buprestis,  first  described  by  me  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  "  New  England  Farm- 
er," is  proportionally  shorter  and  more  convex 
tlian  the  two  foregoing  species.  It  is  black  and 
bronzed  above,  and  brassy  beneath  ;  the  thorax  is 
covered  with  very  fine  wavy  transverse  lines,  and  is  some- 


[  '  Bigireitis  {  dirysobothris)  faivogatlata  does  not  belong  to  Ckrifsobolliria,  but 
Melano^la,  Each.  The  anlcrior  thighs  are  not  armed  ivilU  a  tooth,  ojiil  the  bi 
of  the  tiiorax  is  truncata.  —  Lkc] 
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times  copper-colored ;  the  wing-covers  are  tliiclfly  punctured ; 
and  on  each  there  are  threo  sniall  tawny  yellow  spots,  with 
sometimes  an  additional  one  by  the  side  of  the  first  spot ; 
the  tips  are  rounded,  and  the  fore  legs  are  not  toothed.  It 
varies  very  much  in  size,  measuring  from  about  three  to 
four  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  I  have  taken  tliis  insect 
&om  tho  truiil!^  of  the  white  pine  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
have  seen  others  that  were  found  in  tlie  Oregon  Territory. 

Professor  Ilentz  has  described  a  small  and  broad  beetle 
having  the  form  of  the  above,  under  tlie  name  of  Buprestis 
(iChrysobothris)  Harrim.  (Plate  n.Fig.  2.)  It  is  entirely  of 
a  brilliant  blue-green  color,  except  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  thighs,  which  in  the  male  are  copper-colored.  It  meas- 
ures a  little  more  than  three  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  laxvee  of  this  species  inhabit  the  small  limbs  of  the  white 
pine,  and  young  sapling  trees  of  the  same  kind,  ujion  which 
I  have  repeatedly  captured  the  beetles  about  the  middle  of 
June. 

These  seven  species  form  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  Bu- 
prestians  inhabiting  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States.  My  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  others  is  not 
sufficiently  perfect  to  render  it  worth  while  to  insert  descrip- 
tions of  them  here.  The  concealed  situation  of  the  grubs  of 
the&e  beetles,  in  the  trunks  and  hmbs  of  trees,  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  discover  and  dislodge  them.  When  trees 
are  found  to  be  very  much  infested  by  them,  and  are  going 
to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  these  borers,  it  will 
be  better  to  cut  tliem  down,  and  bum  them  immediately, 
rather  than  to  suffer  them  to  stand  until  the  borers  have 
completed  their  transformations  and  made  tlieir  escape. 

Closely  related  to  the  Buprestians  are  the  Elaters,  or 
spring-beetles,  (Elaterid^,)  which  are  well  known  by  tho 
feculty  they  have  of  throwing  themselves  upwards  with  a 
jerk,  when  laid  on  thou'  backs.  On  the  under-side  of  tlie 
breast,  between  the  bases  of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  there  is  a 
short  blunt  spine,  the  point  of  which  is  usually  concealed  in 
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a  corresponding  cavity  behind  it.  When  the  insect,  by  any 
accident,  fells  upon  its  back,  its  legs  are  so  short,  and  its 
back  is  so  convex,  that  it  is  unable  to  tnm  itself  over.  It 
then  folds  its  legs  close  to  Its  body,  bends  back  the  head  and 
thorax,  and  thus  unsheathes  its  breast-spine ;  then,  by  suddenly 
straightening  its  body,  the  point  of  the  spine  is  made  to  strike 
with  force  upon  the  edge  of  the  sheath,  which  gives  it  the 
power  of  a  spring,  and  reacts  on  the  body  of  the  insect,  so 
as  to  throw  it  perpendicularly  into  the  air.  When  it  again 
fells,  if  it  does  not  come  down  upon  its  feet,  it  repeats  its  ex- 
ertions untii  its  object  is  effected.  In  these  beetles  the  body 
is  of  a  hard  consistence,  and  is  usually  rather  narrow  and 
tapering  behind.  The' head  is  sunk  to  the  eyes  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  thorax;  the  antennse  are  of  moderate  length,  and 
more  or  less  notched  on  the  inside  like  a  saw.  The  thorax 
is  as  broad  at  the  base  as  the  wing-covers ;  it  is  usually 
rounded  before,  and  the  hinder  angles  are  sharp  and  promi- 
nent. The  scutel  is  of  moderate  size.  The  legs  are  rather 
short  and  slender,  and  the  feet  are  five-jointed. 

The  larvai  or  grubs  of  the  Elaters  hve  upon  wood  and 
roots,  and  are  often  very  injurious  to  vegetation.  Some 
are  confined  to  old  or  decaying  trees,  others  devour  the 
roote  of  herbaceous  plants.  In  England  they  are  called 
wire-worms,  from  their  slendemess  and  uncommon  hard- 
ness. They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  American 
wire-worm,  a  species  of  lulus,  which  is  not  a  true  insect, 
but  belongs  to  the  class  Mykiafoda,  a  name  derived  from 
the  great  number  of  feet  with  which  most  of  the  animals 
included  in  it  are  finmished ;  whereas  the  English  wire-worm 
has  only  six  feet.  The  European  wire-worm  is  said  to  hve, 
in  its  feeding  or  lari'a  state,  not  less  than  five  years  ;  during 
tlie  greater  part  of  which  time  it  is  supported  by  devouring 
the  roots  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  grass,  annually  causing  a 
large  diminution  of  the  produce,  and  sometimes  destroying 
whole  crops.  It  is  said  to  be  particularly  injurious  in  gar- 
dens  recently   converted   from   pasture  lands.       We   have 
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several  grubs  allied  to  this  destructive  insect,  which  are 
quite  common  in  land  newly  broken  up  ;  but  fortunately, 
as  yet,  their  ravages  are  inconsiderable.  We  may  expect 
these  to  increase  in  proportion  as  we  disturb  them  and  de- 
prive them  of  their  usual  articles  of  food,  while  we  continue 
also  to  persecute  and  destroy  their  natural  enemies,  the  birds, 
and  may  then  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  ingenious  method 
adopted  by  European  farmers  and  gardeners  for  alluring 
and  capturing  these  grubs.  This  method  consists  in  strew- 
ing sliced  potatoes  or  turnips  in  rows  through  the  garden  or 
field;  women  and  boys  are  employed  to  examine  the  slices 
every  morning,  and  collect  the  insects  which  readily  come  to 
feed  upon  the  bait.  Some  of  these  destructive  insects,  which 
I  have  found  in  the  ground  among  the  roote  of  plants,  were 
long,  slender,  worm-like  grubs,  closely  resembling  the  com- 
mon meal-worm ;  they  were  nearly  cylindrical,  with  a  hard 
and  smoodi  skin,  of  a  buff  or  brownish-yellow  color,  the 
head  and  tail  only  being  a  little  dai'ker;  each  of  the  first 
three  rings  was  provided  with  a  pair  of  short  legs ;  the  hind- 
most ring  was  longer  than  the  preceding  one,  was  pointed  at 
the  end,  and  had  a  little  pit  on  each  side  of  the  extremity ; 
beneath  tliis  part  tliere  was  a  short  retractile  wai't,  or  prop- 
leg,  serving  to  support  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  prevent 
it  from  trailing  on  the  ground.  Other  grubs  of  Elaters  diifer 
from  tlie  foregoing  in  being  proportionally  broader,  not  cy- 
lindrical, but  somewhat  flattened,  with  a  deep  notch  at  the 
extremity  of  the  last  ring,  the  sides  of  which  ai-e  beset  with 
little  teeth.  Such  grubs  are  mostly  wood-eaters,  devouring 
the  woody  parts  of  roots,  or  living  under  the  bark  and  in  the 
trunks  of  old  trees. 

After  their  last  transformation,  Elaters  or  spring-beetles 
make  their  appearance  upon  trees  and  fences,  and  some  are 
found  on  flowers.  They  creep  slowly,  and  generally  fell  to 
tlie  ground  on  being  touched.  They  fly  both  by  day  and 
night.  Their  food,  in  the  beetle  state,  appears  to  be  chiefly 
derived  from  flowers ;  but  some  devour  the  tender  leaves 
of  plants. 
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)iir  spring-beetles  is  the  Plater  (^Alaua) 
oeulatMS  of  Linnseus  (Fig.  27).  It  is 
of  a  black  color  ;  the  thorax  is  oblong- 
square,  and  nearly- one  third  the  length 
of  the  whole  body,  covered  above  with  a 
whitish  powder,  and  with  a  large  oval 
velvet-black  spot,  like  an  eye,  on  each 
side  of  the  middle,  from  which  the  in- 
sect derives  its  namo,  oculMus,  or  eyed ; 
the  wing-covers  are  marked  with  slen- 
der longitudinal  impressed  lines,  and  are 
sprinkled  with  numerous  white  dots  ; 
the  under-side  of  the  body,  and  the 
legs,  are  covered  with  a  wliite  mealy  powder.  This  large 
beetle  measures  from  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  one  inch  and 
three  quarters  in  length.  It  is  found  on  trees,  fences,  and 
the  sides  of  buildings,  in  June  and  July.  It  undergoes  its 
transformations  in  the  trunks  of  trees.  I  have  found  many 
of  them  in  old  apple-trees,  together  with  their  larvte,  which 
eat  the  wood,  and  from  which  I  subsequently  obtained  the 
insects  in  the  beetle  state.  These  larvse  are  reddish-yellow 
grubs,  proportionally  much  broader  than  the  other  kinds, 
and  very  much  flattened.  One  of  them,  which  was  found 
ftiUy  grown  early  in  April,  measured  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  nearly  four  tenths  of  an  inch  across  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body,  and  was  not  much  narrowed  at  either  ex- 
tremity. The  head  ivas  broad,  brownish,  and  rough  above ; 
the  upper  jaws  or  nippers  were  very  strong,  curved,  and 
pointed ;  the  eyes  were  small  and  two  in  number,  one  being 
placed  at  tiie  base  of  each  of  the  short  antennje ;  the  last 
segment  of  the  body  was  blackish,  rough  with  little  sharp- 
pointed  warts,  with  a  deep  semicircular  notch  at  tlie  end, 
and  ftumished  around  the  sides  with  little  teeth,  the  two 
hindmost  of  which  were  long,  forked,  and  curved  upwards 
like  hooks ;  under  this  segment  was  a  large  retractile  fleshy 
prop-foot,  armed  behind  with  httle  claws,  and  around  tlie 
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sides  with  short  spines ;  tlie  ti-ue  legs  were  six,  a  pair  to 
each  of  the  first  three  rings  ;  and  were  tipped  witJi  a  single 
claw.  Soon  after  tliis  grub  was  found,  it  cast  its  skin  and 
became  a  pupa,  and  in  due  time  the  latter  was  transformed 
to  a  beetle. 

Elater  (^Pyrophyms)  m)ctilucus,  the  night>-shining  Elater, 
is  the  celebrated  eucuio  or  fire-beetle  of  the  West  Indies, 
from  whence  it  is  frequently  brought  alive  to  this  country. 
It  resembles  the  preceding  insect  somewhat  in  form,  and  is 
an  inch  or  more  in  length.  It  gives  out  a  strong  light  from 
two  transparent  eye-like  spots  on  the  flioras,  and  fi'om  the 
segments  of  its  tody  beneath.  It  eats  the  pulpy  substance 
of  the  sugar-cane,  and  Its  grub  is  said  to  be  very  injurious 
to  this  plant,  by  devouring  its  roots. 

The  next  two  common  Elators,  together  with  several  other 
species,  are  distinguished  by  their  claws,  which  resemble  lit- 
tle combs,  being  fiuTiished  with  a  row  of  fine  teeth  along  the 
under-side.  The  thorax  is  short  and  rounded  before,  and 
the  body  tapers  behind.  They  are  found  imder  the  bark  of 
trees,  where  they  pass  the  winter,  having  completed  then: 
transformations  in  the  previons  autumn.  Their 
giTibs  live  in  wood.  The  first  of  these  beetle 
the  ash-colored  Elater,  Elater  (Melanotus)  i 
reus  of  Weber  (Fig.  28).  It  is  about  six  tenths 
of  an  inch  long,  and  is  dark  brown,  but  covered 
with  short  gray  hairs,  which  give  it  an  ashen 
hue;  the  thorax  is  convex,  and  the  wing-covers 
are  marked  with  lines  of  punctures,  resembling  stitches.  It 
is  found  on  fences,  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  in  patlis,  in 
April  and  May. 

Mater  (^Melanotus)  communis  of  Schonherr,  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  an  exceedingly  common  and  abundant  species.  It 
closely  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  smaller,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding half  an  inch  in  length ;  it  is  also  rather  lighter 
colored ;  the  thorax  is  proportionally  a  little  longer,  not  so 
convex,  and  has  a  slender  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  middle. 
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This  Elater  appears  in  the  same  places  as  tlie  cinereus  in 
April,  May,  and  June ;  and  the  recently  transformed  beetles 
can  also  be  found  in  the  autumn  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
where  they  pass  the  winter. 

Another  kind  of  spring-beetle,  which  absolutely  swarms  in 
paths  and  among  the  grass  during  the  wannest  and  brightest 
days  in  April  and  May,  is  the  JElater  (Ludim)  appreidfrons 
of  Say.  Its  specific  name  probably  refers  to  the  front  of 
the  head  or  visor  being  pressed  downwards  over  fte  lip.  The 
body  is  slender  and  almost  cylindrical,  of  a  deep  chestnuts 
brown  color,  rendered  gray,  however,  by  the  numerous  short 
yeilowish  hairs  with  which  it  is  covered ;  tlie  thorax  is  of 
moderate  length,  not  much  narrowed  before,  convex  above, 
with  very  long  and  sharp-pointed  hinder  angles,  and  in  cer- 
tain lights  has  a  brassy  hue ;  the  wing-covers  are  finely  punc- 
tured, and  have  veiy  slender  impressed  longitudinal  lines 
upon  them ;  tlie  claws  are  not  tootiied  beneath.  Tliis  beetle 
usually  measures  fi-om  four  to  five  tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  but  the  females  fi>^uently  greatly  exceed  these  di- 
mensions, and,  being  much  more  robust,  with  a  more  convex 
thorax,  were  supposed  by  Mr.  Say  to  belong  to  a  different 
species,  named  by  him  brevicomis,  the  shorthhomed.  The 
larvse  are  not  yet  known  to  me ;  but  I  have  strong  reasons 
for  thinking  tliat  they  live  in  the  ground,  upon  the  roots  of 
the  perennial  grasses  and  other  herbaceous  plants. 

Although  above  sixty  different  kinds  of  spring-beetles  are 
rig.  20.        ^0^  known  to  inhabit  Massachusetts,  I   shall 

*add  to  the  foregoing  a  description  of  only  one 
more  species.  This  is  the  Plater  (^Agriotefi) 
obesus^  of  Say  (Fig.  29).  It  is  a  short  and 
tiiick  beetle,  as  the  specific  name  implies  ;  its 
real  color  is  a  dark  brown,  but  it  is  covered  with 
diity  yellowish-gray  hairs,  which  on  the  wing- 
covers  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  stripes ;   the  head  and 

[8  Elater  (Agnotei)  ebfias.  I  am  inclined  to  beliBTe  this  species  to  he  the  fJla- 
ter  mancat,  Say,  and  not  his  £.  obeitu,  which  is  now  enHrely  tmknown.  —  Ltc] 
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thorax  are  thickly  punctured,  and  the  wing-covers  are  punc- 
tured in  rows.  Its  length  is  about  three  tenths  of  an  inch. 
This  beetle  closely  resembles  one  of  the  kinds  which,  in 
the  grub  state,  is  called  the  wire-worm  in  Europe,  and  pos- 
sibly it  may  be  the  same.  This  circmnstance  should  put  us 
on  our  guard  against  its  depredations.  It  is  found  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  among  the  roots  of  grass,  on  the  unde]>-side 
of  boards  and  rails  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes  also  on 
fences. 

The  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  in- 
sects in  the  practical  arts  of  life  was  never  more  strikingly 
and  triumphantly  proved  than  by  Linnseua  himself,  who, 
while  giving  to  natural  science  Its  language  and  its  laws, 
neglected  no  opportunily  to  point  out  It-a  economical  advan- 
tages.* On  one  occasion  this  great  naturalist  was  consulted 
by  the  King  of  Sweden  upon  the  cause  of  the  decay  and 
destruction  of  the  ship-timber  in  the  royal  dock-yards,  and, 
having  traced  it  to  the  depredations  of  insects,  and  ascer- 
tained the  history  of  the  depredators,  by  directing  the  timber 
to  be  sunk  under  water  during  the  season  when  these  insects 
made  their  appearance  in  the  \vinged  state,  and  were  busied 
in  laying  their  eggs,  he  effectually  secured  it  from  fiiture 
attacks.  The  name  of  these  insects  is  XymexyUm  navale,  the 
naval  timber-destroyer.  They  have  since  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  some  of  the  dock-yards  of  France,  and  in 
one  of  them,  at  least,  have  become  very  injurious,  wholly  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  seasonable  advice  ^ven  by  a 
naval  ofiicer,  who  was  also  an  entomologist,  and  pointed  out 
the  source  of  die  injury,  together  with  tlie  remedy  to  be 
apphed. 

"  See  the  Prefafe  to  Smith'«  "  Iiitroiluction  to  Botany,"  and  Pulteney's  "  View 
of  the  Wr  t  ^s  of  L  sus  for  several  examples,  one  of  which  it  may  not  be 
amiss  10  ment  On  here  L  nnsnis  was  the  first  to  point  ont  the  adTantages  \o 
he  dec  ved  from  employmg  the  Arwado  arenana,  or  beiioh-grass,  in  fising  the 
sands  of  the  I  ore  ani  tl  erebi  preventing  the  encroacliments  of  the  seiu  The 
Dutch  1  awe  Innf-  itv  iled  tl  e        Ivos  of  his  suggestion,  ojid  its  utility  has  been 
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These  destructive  insects  belong  to  a  family  called  Ly- 
MEXTi-ro^,  which  may  be  rendered  timber-beetles.  They 
cannot  he  fer  removed  from  the  Buprestians  and  the  spring- 
beetles  in  a  natural  arrangement.  From  tbe  latter,  however, 
tho  insects  of  this  small  group  are  distinguished  by  having 
the  head  broad  before,  narrowed  behind,  and  not  sunk  into 
the  thorax;  they  have  not  the  breast-spine  of  the  Elaters, 
and  their  legs  are  close  together,  and  not  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  broad  breast-bone  as  in  the  Buprestians ; 
and  the  hip-joints  are  long,  and  not  sunk  into  the  breast. 
In  the  principal  insects  of  this  family  the  antennse  are  short, 
and,  from  the  third  joint,  flattened,  widened,  and  saw-toothed 
on  the  inside ;  and  the  jaw-feelers  of  the  males  have  a  singu- 
lar fringed  piece  attached  to  them.  The  body  is  long,  nar- 
row, nearly  cylindrical,  and  not  so  firm  and  hard  as  in  t!ie 
Elaters.     The  feet  are  five-jointed,  long,  and  slender. 

The  larvEe  of  Lt/mexyhn  and  Hylecostus  are  very  odd- 
looking,  long,  and  slender  grubs.  The  head  is  small ;  the 
first  ring  is  very  much  hunched ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  last 
ring  there  is  a  fleshy  appendage,  resembling  a  leaf  in  Lif- 
mex^hn,  and  like  a  straight  horn  in  Rylecceiui.  They  have 
six  short  legs  near  the  head.  These  grubs  inhabit  oak-trees, 
and  make  long  cylindrical  burrows  in  the  solid  wood.  They 
are  also  found  in  some  other  kinds  of  trees. 

Only  a  few  native  insects  of  this  family  are  tnown  to  me, 
and  these  fortunately  seem  to  be  rare  in  New 
England.     I  shall  describe  only  two  of  them. 

-~^j/k^  The  first  was  obtained  by  beating  the  limbs  of 
^Sr        some  forest-tree.     It  may  be  called  Lymexylon 

■^j^/^     senceum  (Fig.  SO),  the  silky  timber-beetle.     It 

X  ■  V  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  color  above,  and  covered 
with  very  short  shining  yellowish  haira,  which 
^ve  it  a  silky  lustre.  The  head  is  bowed  down  beneath 
the  fore  part  of  the  thorax  ;  the  eyes  are  very  large,  and 
almost  meet  above  and  below ;  the  antenna*  are  brownish 
red,  widened  and  compressed  from  the  fourtli  to  tlie  last 
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joint  inclusive ;  the  thorax  is  longer  than  wide,  rounded  be- 
fore, convex  above,  and  deeply  indented  on  each  side  of  the 
base ;  the  wing-covers  are  convex,  gradually  taper  behind, 
and  do  not  cover  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  under-side  of 
tins  body,  and  the  legs,  are  brownish  red.  Its  length  is  from 
four  to  six  tenths  of  an  inch.  This  insect  was  unknown  to 
Mr.  Say,  and  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  described  before. 

The  generical  name  Si/leccetu8,  given  to  some  insects  of 
this  femily,  means  a  sleeper  in  the  woods,  or  one  who  makes 
his  bed  in  the  forest.  We  have  one  hitherto  undescrihed 
species,  which  may  be  called  Hyleccetui  Americanus,  the 
American  timber-beetle.  Its  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  and 
legs  are  light  brownish  red;  the  wingn^overs,  except  at  the 
base,  where  they  are  also  red,  and  the  breast,  between  the 
middle  and  hindmost  legs,  are  blaek.  The  head  is  not  bowed 
down  under  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax ;  the  eyes  are  small 
and  black,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead  there  is  one 
small  reddish  eyelet,  a  character  unusual  among  beetles,  very 
few  of  which  have  eyelets ;  the  antennae  resemble  those  of 
Lymejyylon  sericeum,  but  are  shorter ;  the  thorax  is  nearly 
square,  but  wider  than  long ;  and  on  each  wing-cover  there 
are  three  slightly  elevated  longitudinal  linos  or  ribs.  This 
beetle  is  about  four  tenths  of  an  inch  long.  It  appears  on 
the  wing  in  July, 

The  foregoing  beetles,  tliough  differing  much  in  form  and 
habits,  possess  one  character  in  common ;  namely,  tlieir  feet 
are  live-jointed.  Those  that  follow  have  four-jointed  feet. 
In  this  great  section  of  Coleopterous  insects  are  arranged 
the  Weevil  tribe,  the  Capricorn  beetles  or  long-homed  bor- 
ers, and  various  kinds  of  leaf-eating  beetles,  all  of  which  are 
exceedingly  injurious  to  vegetation. 

So  great  is  the  extent  of  the  Weevil  tribe,*  and  so  imper- 
fectly known  is  the  history  of  a  large  part  of  om'  native 

*  See  page  21. 
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species,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  an  ac- 
count of  a  few  only  of  the  most  remarkable  weevils,  and 
principally  those  that  have  become  most  known  for  their 
depredations.  Mr.  Kollar's  excellent  "  Treatise  on  Insects 
injurious  to  Gardeners,  Forcst^^rs,  and  Farmers,"  contains 
an  account  of  several  kinds  of  weevils  that  are  unknown 
in  this  country  ;  and  indeed  but  few  resembling  them  have 
hitherto  been  discovered  here.  Should  future  observations 
lead  to  the  detection  in  our  gardens  and  orchards  of  any 
like  those  which  in  Europe  attack  the  vine,  the  plunr,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  of  fruit-trees,  the 
work  of  Mr.  KoUar  may  be  consrJted  with  great  advantage. 

Weevils,  in  the  winged  state,  are  hard-shelled  beetles,  and 
are  dLslinguislied  from  other  insects  by  having  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  prolonged  into  a  broad  muzzle  or  a  longer  and 
more  slender  snout,  in  the  end  of  which  tlie  opening  of  tlie 
mouth  and  the  small  homy  jaws  are  placed.  The  flies  and 
moths  produced  from  certain  young  insects,  called  weevils 
by  mistake,  do  not  possess  tSiese  characters,  and  their  larvse 
or  young  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  true  weevils. 
The  latter  belong  to  a  group  called  Riitnchophobidjs,  lit- 
erally, snout-hearers.  These  beetles  are  mostly  of  small  size. 
Their  antennfe  are  usually  knobbed  at  the  end,  and  are 
situated  on  the  muzzle  or  snout,  on  each  side  of  which  tliero 
is  generally  a  short  groove  to  receive  the  base  of  the  antennfe 
when  the  latter  are  turned  backwards.  Their  feelers  are 
very  small,  and,  in  most  kinds,  are  concealed  vritliin  the 
mouth.  The  abdomen  is  often  of  an  oval  form,  and  wider 
than  the  thorax.  The  logs  are  short,  not  fitted  for  run- 
ning or  digging,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  -.hort  and 
flattened.  These  beetles  are  often  very  hurtful  to  plants, 
by  boring  into  the  leaves,  bark,  buds,  friiit,  and  seeds,  and 
feeding  upon  the  soft  substance  therein  contained.  They 
are  diurnal  insects,  and  love  to  come  out  of  their  retreats 
and  enjoy  the  sunshine.  Some  of  them  fly  well ;  but  other'* 
have  no  wings,  or  only  very  short  ones,  under  tlie  wing- 
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cases,  and  are  therefore  unaLIo  to  fly.  They  walk  slowly, 
and  being  of  a  timid  nature,  and  without  the  means  of  de- 
fence, when  alarmed  tliey  turn  back  their  antennse  under 
the  snout,  fold  up  their  legs,  and  fell  from  the  plants  on 
which  they  live.  They  make  use  of  their  snouts  not  only 
in  feeding,  but  in  boring  holes,  into  which  they  afterwards 
drop  their  eggs. 

The  young  of  these  snout-beetles  are  mostly  short  fleshy 
grubs,  of  a  whitish  color,  and  without  legs.  The  covering  of 
their  heads  is  a  hard  shell,  and  the  rings  of  their  bodies  are 
very  convex  or  hunched,  by  both  of  which  characters  they 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  maggots  of  flies.  Their 
jaws  are  strong  and  homy,  and  with  them  they  gnaw  those 
parts  of  plants  which  serve  for  their  food.  It  is  in  the  grub 
state  tliat  weevils  are  most  injurious  to  vegetation.  Some 
of  them  bore  into  and  spoil  fruits,  grain,  and  seeds  ;  some 
attack  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  causing  theni  to  swell 
and  become  cankered;  while  others  penetrate  into  the  solid 
wood,  interrupt  the  course  of  the  sap,  and  occasion  the 
branch  above  tlie  scat  of  attack  to  wither  and  die.  Most 
of  tlicse  grubs  are  transformed  within  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances upon  which  they  have  lived ;  some,  however,  when 
fully  grown,  go  into  the  ground,  where  they  are  changed 
to  pupje,  and  afterwards  to  beetles. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  we  often  flnd  junong  seed- 
peas  many  that  have  holes  in  them  ;  and,  if  the  peas  have 
not  been  exposed  to  the  Jight  and  air,  we  see  a  little  in- 
sect peeping  out  of  each  of  these  holes,  and  waiting  appai> 
ently  for  an  opportunity  to  come  forth  and  maie  its  escape. 
If  we  turn  out  the  creature  from  its  cell,  we  perceive  it  to 
be  a  small  oval  beetle,  rather  more  than  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  rusty  black  color,  with  a  white  spot  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  thorax,  four  or  five  white  dots  behind 
the  middle  of  each  wing-cover,  and  a  white  spot  shaped  like 
the  letter  T  on  the  exposed  extremity  of  the  body.  This 
little  insect  is  tlie  Bruchus  Pisi  of  Linnseus  (Fig,  31),  the 
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pea-Bruchtis,  or  pea-weevil,  but  is  better  known  in  America 
by  the  incorrect  name  of  pea-bug.     The  original 
xv^^-     meaning  of  the  word  Bruelim  is  a  devourer,  and 
"^Hy  T     tins  insects  to  which  it  is  applied  well  deserve  tliis 
/BBI\.     name,  for,  in  the  larva  state,  they  devour  the  in- 
j^^l       terior  of  seeds,  often  leaving  but  little  more  tlian 
the  hull  untouched.     They  belong  to  a  femily  of 
the  great  weevil   tribe   called   Eruchid^,  and   are   distin- 
guished from  other  weevils  by  the  following  characters.    Tlie 
body  is  oval,  and  slightly  convex  ;  the  head  is  bent  down- 
wards, so  that  the  broad  muzzle,  when  the  insects  are  not 
eating,  rests  upon  the  breast ;  the  antenna  are  short,  straight, 
and  saw-toothed  within,   and  are  inserted  close  to  a  deep 
notch  in  each  of  the  eyes ;   the  feelers,  though  very  small, 
are  visible ;  the  wing-cases  do  not  cover  the  end  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  and  the  hindmost  thighs  are  very  thick,  and  often 
notched  or  toothed  on  the  undesr-side,  as  is  tlie  case  in  the 
pea-weevil.      The  habits  of  tlie  Bruchians  and  their  larvan 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  pea-weevil,  which  remain  to  be 
described.     It  may  be  wcU,  however,  to  state  here,  that  these 
beetles  frequent  the  leguminous  or  pod-bearing  plants,  such 
as  the  pea,  Gleditschia,  Robinia,  Mimosa,  Cassia,  &c.,  during 
and  immediately  after  the  flowering  season  ;  they  wound  the 
skin  of  the  tender  pods  of  these  plants,  and  lay  their  eggs 
singly  in  the  wounds.     Each  of  the  Kttle  maggot-like  grubs 
hatched  therefrom  perforates  the  pod  and  enters  a  seed,  the 
pulp  of  which  suffices  for  its  food  till  fully  grown. 

Few  persons  while  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  early  green 
peas  are  aware  how  many  insects  they  unconsciously  swal- 
low. When  the  pods  are  careftilly  examined,  small  discol- 
ored spots  may  he  seen  within  them,  each  one  corresponding 
to  a  similar  spot  on  tlie  opposite  pea.  If  this  spot  in  the 
pea  he  opened,  a  minute  whitish  grub,  destitute  of  feet,  will 
be  found  therein.  It  is  the  weevil  in  its  lai-va  form,  which 
lives  upon  the  marrow  of  the  pea,  and  arrives  at  its  full 
size  by  the  time  that  the  pea  becomes  dry,     Tliis  Urva  or 
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gmb  then  bores  a  round  Jiole  from  tlie  hollow  in  tlic  centre 
of  tlie  pea  quite  to  the  hull,  but  leaves  tiie  latter,  and  gen- 
erally the  germ  of  the  fixture  sprout,  untouched.  Hence 
these  buggy  peas,  as  they  are  called  by  seedsmen  and  gar- 
deners, will  frequently  sprout  and  grow  when  planted.  The 
grub  is  changed  to  a  pupa  within  its  hole  in  the  pea  in  the 
autumn,  and  before  the  spring  casts  its  skin  again,  becomes 
a  beetle,  and  gnaws  a  hole  through  the  thin  hull  in  order  to 
mate  its  escape  into  the  air,  which  frequently  does  not  hap- 
pen before  the  peas  are  planted  for  an  early  crop.  After 
the  pea-vines  have  flowered,  and  while  the  pods  are  young 
and  tender,  and  the  peas  within  them  are  just  beginning  to 
swell,  the  beetles  gather  upon  them,  and  deposit  their  tiny 
eggs  singly  in  the  punctures  or  wounds  which  they  make 
upon  the  surfece  of  the  pods.  This  is  done  mostly  during 
the  night,  or  in  cloudy  weather.  The  grubs,  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched,  penetrate  the  pod  and  bury  themselves 
in  tlie  opposite  peas ;  and  the  holes  through  which  they 
pass  into  the  seeds  are  so  fine  as  hardly  to  be  perceived, 
and  are  soon  closed.  Sometimes  every  pea  in  a  pod  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  weevil-grub ;  and  so  great  has  been 
the  injury  to  the  crop,  in  some  parts  of  tlie  country,  that 
the  inhabitants  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  cultivation 
of  this  vegetable.*  These  insects  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
peas  in  which  they  lodge  nearly  one  half,  and  their  leavings 
are  fit  only  for  the  food  of  swine.  This  occasions  a  great 
loss  where  peas  are  raised  for  feeding  stock  or  for  family 
use,  as  they  are  in  many  places.  Those  persons  who  eat 
whole  peas  in  the  winter  after  they  are  raised,  run  the  risk 
of  eating  the  weevils  also ;  but  if  the  peas  are  kept  till  they 
are  a  year  old,  the  insects  will  entirely  leave  them.^ 

The  pea-weevil  is  supplied  to  be  a  native  of  the  United 
States.     It  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  in  Pennsylvania, 

»  Sco  Kalm's  Trarel?,  (Sro,  Warrington,  1770,)  Vol.  I.  p.  173. 
t  Hoe  tlio  "  Boston  Cultivator  "  for  July  1,  1848,  for  an  interesting  account  of 
the  habits  of  these  insBcts,  by  Mr.  S.  Deane. 
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many  years  ago,  and  has  gradually  spread  from  thence  to 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Massachusetts.  It  is  yet  rare  in  New  Hampshire,  and  I 
believe  has  not  appeared  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Maine.  It 
is  unknown  in  the  North  of  Europo,  as  we  learn  from  the 
interesting  account  given  of  it  hy  Kalm,  the  Swedish  trav- 
eller, who  tells  us  of  the  fear  with  which  he  was  filled  on 
finding  some  of  these  weevils  in  a  parcel  of  peas  which  he 
had  carried  home  from  America,  having  in  view  the  whole 
damage  which  his  heloved  country  would  have  suffered,  if 
only  two  or  three  of  these  noxious  insects  had  escaped  him. 
They  are  now  common  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  in  Eng- 
land, whither  they  may  have  been  carried  from  tliis  country. 
As  the  cultivated  pea  was  not  originally  a  native  of  Amer- 
ica, it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what  plants  the  pea- 
weevil  formerly  inhabited.  That  it  should  have  preferred 
the  prolific  exotic  pea  to  any  of  our  indigenous  and  less 
productive  pulse,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  analogous  facts 
being  of  common  occurrence ;  but  that,  for  so  many  years,  a 
rational  method  for  checking  its  ravages  should  not  have  been 
practised,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  An  exceedingly  simple 
one  is  recommended  by  Dcane,  but  to  be  successftd  it  should 
be  universally  adopted.  It  consists  merely  in  keeping  seed- 
peas  in  tight  vessels  over  one  year  before  planting  them. 
LatreUle  and  others  recommend  putting  them,  just  before 
they  arc  to  be  planted,  into  hot  water  for  a  minute  or  two, 
by  which  means  the  weevils  wil!  be  killed,  and  the  sprouting 
of  the  peas  will  be  quickened.  The  insect  is  limited  to  a 
certain  period  for  depositing  its  eggs ;  late-sown  peas  tliere- 
fore  escape  its  attacks.  Tlie  late  Colonel  Pickering  observed 
that  those  sown  in  Pennsylvania  as  late  as  the  20th  of  May 
were  entirely  free  from  weevils  ;  and  Colonel  WortJiington, 
of  Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  who  sowed  lus  peas  on 
the  lOtb  of  June,  six  years  in  succession,  never  found  an 
insect  in  them  during  that  period. 

The  crow  black-hii'd  is  said  to  devour  great  numbers  of 
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the  beetles  in  the  spring  ;  aini  the  Baltimore  oriole  or  hang- 
bird  splits  open  the  green  pods  for  the  sate  of  the  grabs  con- 
tained in  the  peas,  thereby  contributing  greatly  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  these  noxious  insects.  The  instinct  that  en- 
ables this  beautifiil  bird  to  detect  the  lurking  grub,  concealed, 
as  the  latter  is,  within  the  pod  and  the  hull  of  the  pea,  is 
worthy  our  highest  admiration  ;  and  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, which  has  endowed  it  with  this  feculty,  is  still  further 
shown  in  the  economy  of  the  insects  also,  which,  through 
His  prospective  care,  are  not  only  limited  in  the  season  of 
their  depredations,  hut  are  instinctively  taught  to  spare  the 
germs  of  the  peas,  thereby  securing  a  succession  of  crops 
for  our  benefit  and  that  of  their  own  progeny. 

The  Attelabians  (Attelabid^)  are  distinguished  from  the 
Bruchians  by  the  form  and  greater  length  of  the  head,  which 
is  a  little  inclined,  and  ends  with  a  snout,  sometimes  short 
and  thick,  and  sometimes  long,  slender,  and  curved.  The 
eyes  also  are  round  and  entire,  and  the  antenn£e  are  usually 
implanted  near  the  middle  of  the  snout.  The  larvEe  re- 
semble those  of  most  of  the  snout-beetles,  being  short,  tliick, 
whitish  grubs,  witii  homy  beads,  the  rings  of  the  body  very 
much  hunched,  and  deprived  of  legs,  the  place  of  which  is 
supplied  by  fleshy  warts  along  the  under-side  of  tiie  body. 
Some  of  the  European  insects  of  this  femily  are  known  to  be 
very  injurioiK  to  the  leaves,  fruits,  and  seeds  of  plants. 

The  different  kinds  of  Attelahus  are  said  to  roll  up  tlie 
edges  of  leaves,  thereby  forming  little  nests,  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  thimbles,  to  contain  their  eggs,  and  to  shelter  their 
young,  which  afterwards  devour  the  leaves.  rig.  sa. 

The  larvEe  and  habits  of  our  native  species 
are  unknown  to  me.  The  most  common  one 
here  is  the  Attelahus  analis  of  Weber  (Fig. 
32),  or  tiie  red-tailed  Attelahus.  It  is  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  long  from  the  tip  of  the 
thick  snout  to  the  end  of  the  body.  The 
head,  which   is   nearly  cylindrical,  the  antennae,  legs,  and 
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middle  of  the  breast,  are  deep  blue-black  ;  the  thorax,  wing- 
covers,  and  abdomen  are  dull  red ;  the  wing-covers,  taken 
together,  are  nearly  square,  and  are  punctured  in  rows. 
This  beetle  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  oak-trees  in  June  and 
July, 

The  two-spotted  Attelabus,  Attflabus  Upmtulatus  of  Fabri- 
cius,  (Plate  II.Fig.  6,)  is  also  found  on  oak-leaves  during  the 
same  season  as  the  preceding.  It  is  of  a  deep  blue-black 
color,  with  a  square  dull  red  spot  on  the  shoulders  of  each 
wing-cover.  It  measures  rather  more  than  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  lengtli. 

Two  or  three  beetles  of  this  &mily  are  very  hurtful  to  the 
vine,  in  Europe,  by  nibbling  the  midrib  of  the  leaves,  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  rolled  up  to  form  a  retreat  for  their  young. 
Tliey  also  puncture  the  buds  and  the  tender  fruit  of  this  and 
of  other  plants.  In  consequence  of  the  damage  caused  by 
them  and  by  their  larvae,  whole  vineyards  are  sometimes 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  fruit-trees  are  despoiled  of  their 
foliage  and  fruits.  These  insects  belong  to  the  genus  Hyvr 
ckites,  a  name  given  to  them  in  allusion  to  their  snouts.  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  them  on  vines  or  fruit-trees  in  this 
country.  The  largest  one  found  hero  is  the  llynchites  Meolor 
of  Fabricius,  or  two-colored  llynchites.  This  insect  is  met 
with  in  Jxme,  July,  and  August,  on  cultivated  and  wild 
rose-bushes,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  That  they 
injure  these  plants  is  highly  probable,  but  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  injury  is  not  certainly  known.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  side  of  tliis  beetle  is  red,  except  the  rather 
long  and  slender  snout,  which,  together  with  t!ie  antennae, 
legs,  and  under-side  of  the  body,  is  black ;  it  is  thickly 
covered  with  small  punctures,  and  is  shghtly  downy,  and 
tliore  are  rows  of  larger  punctures  on  the  wing-covers.  It 
measures  one  fifth  of  an  inch  from  the  eyes  to  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  grubs  of  many  kinds  of  4p'>"  destroy  the  seeds  of 
plants.     In  Europe  they  do  much  mischief  to  clover  in  this 
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way.     They  receive  the  above  name  from  the  shape  of  the 
beetles,  which  resemblea  that  of  a  pear.    Say's  Apioii,  Apiim 
Sayi  *  of  Schonherr  (Fig.  33),  is  a  minute  black 
species,  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch  long,       ,    '    \ 
esclnaive  of  the  slender,  sharp-pointed  snout.    Its     \  Vj^f 
grubs  live  in  the  pods  of  the  common  wild-indigo     "^  J^jL, 
bush,  Baptisia  tincf/ma,  devouring  the  seeds.    .  A    /J^itV 
smaller  Knd,  somewhat  like  it,  inhabits  the  pods      J^^/ 
and  eats  the  seeds  of  the  locust-tree,  or  Robinia     "         ^ 


Naturalists  place  here  a  little  group  of  snont-heetles,  called 
Brenthid^,  or  Brenthians,  which  differ  entirely  in  their 
forms  from  the  other  weevils,  hofli  in  the  beetle  and  grub 
state.  They  Lave  a  long,  narrow,  and  cylindrical  body. 
The  snout  projects  &om  the  head  in  a  strsught  line  with 
the  body,  and  varies  in  shape  according  to  the  sex  of  the 
insect,  and  even  in  individuals  of  the  same  sex.  In  the 
males  it  is  broad  and  flat,  sometimes  as  long  as  the  Uiorax, 
sometimes  much  shorter,  and  it  is  widened  at  the  tip,  where 
are  situated  two  strong  nippers  or  upper  jaws ;  in  the  females 
it  is  long,  very  slender,  and  not  enlarged  at  the  extremity, 
and  the  nippers  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
feelers  are  too  small  to  be  seen.  The  antennas  aa-e  short, 
straight,  slightly  thickened  towards  the  tip,  and  implanted 
before  the  prominent  eyes,  on  tlie  middle  of  the  snout  in 
the  males,  and  at  the  base  of  it  in  the  females.  The  legs 
are  short,  the  first  pair  being  the  largest,  and  the  hindmost 
unusually  distant  from  the  middle  pair'.  These  insects  live 
under  the  bark  and  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  but  very  httle 
has  been  published  respecting  their  habits  ;  and  the  only 
description  of  their  larvee  that  has  hitherto  appeared  is  con- 
tained in  my  first  Report  on  &©  Insects  of  Massachusetts, 
printed  in  the  year  1838,  in  the  seventy-second  number  of 
the  "Documents  of  the  House  of  Representatives," 

The  only  beetle  of  tliis  family  known  in  the  New  England 

•  Api<r^  rcst,-um,  Say. 
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States  is  the  Brenthus  (Arrhenodes)  ieptemtrionis*  of  Ilerbst 
(Fig.  34),  the  Northern  Brenthus,  so  named  because  most 
of  the  other  species  are  tropical  insects.  ,  It 
is  of  a  mahogany-brown  color ;  the  wing-cases 
are  somewhat  darker,  ornamented  with  nar- 
row tawny-yellow  spots,  and  marked  with  deep 
fin^ows,  the  sides  of  which  are  punctured ;  tlie 
thorax  IS  nearly  egg-shaped,  broadest  behind 
the  middle,  and  highly  polished.  The  com- 
mon length  of  this  insect,  including  the  snout,  is  six  tenths 
of  an  inch ;  but  much  larger  as  well  as  smaller  specimens 
frequently  occur.  The  Noi-them  Brenthus  inhabits  the  white 
oak,  on  the  trunks  and  under  the  hark  of  which  it  may  be 
found  in  June  and  July,  having  then  completed  its  trans- 
formations. The  female,  when  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  punc- 
tures the  bark  with  her  slender  snout,  and  drops  an  egg  in 
each  hole  thus  made.  The  grub,  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched, 
bores  into  the  solid  wood,  forming  a  cyluidrical  passage, 
which  it  keeps  clear  by  pushing  its  castings  out  of  the  orifice 
of  the  hole,  as  fest  as  they  accumulate.  These  castings  or 
chips  are  like  very  fine  sawdust ;  and  the  holes  made  hy 
the  insects  are  easily  discovered  by  the  dust  around  them. 
When  fiilly  grown,  the  grub  measures  i-ather  more  than  an 
inch  in  length,  and  not  quite  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  nearly  cylindrical,  being  only  a  little  flattened 
on  the  under-side,  and  is  of  a  whitish  color,  except  tiie  last 
segment,  which  is  dark  chestnut-brown.  Each  of  the  first 
three  segments  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  legs,  and  there 
is  a  fleshy  prop-leg  under  tlie  hinder  extremity  of  the  body. 
The  last  segment  is  of  a  horny  consistence,  and  is  obliquely 
hollowed  at  the  end,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  gouge  or  scoop, 
the  edges  of  which  are  iurnished  with  little  notches  or  teeth. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  singular  scoop  that  the  grub  shovels 
the  minute  grains  of  the  wood  out  of  ite  burrow.     The  pupa 

•  A  mistake  undouhtprlly  for  aepteiMriiHiaUs,    It  Is  the  BrmUim  maxiUiam  of 
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is  met  with  in  the  burrow  formecl  by  the  larva.  It  is  of 
a  yellowish- white  color ;  the  head  is  bent  under  the  thorax, 
and  the  snout  rests  on  the  breast  between  the  folded  legs 
and  wings ;  the  back  is  furnished  with  transverse  rows  of 
little  thorns  or  sharp  tcctli,  and  there  are  two  larger  thorns 
at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  These  mmute  thorns  probably 
enable  tlie  pupa  to  move  towards  tlie  mouth  of  its  burrow 
when  it  is  about  to  be  transformed,  and  may  serve  also  to 
teep  its  body  steady  during  its  exertions  in  casting  off  its 
pupa  skin.  These  insects  are  most  abundant  in  trees  that 
have  been  cut  down  for  timber  or  fiiel,  which  are  generally 
attacked  during  the  first  summer  after  they  are  felled ;  it 
has  also  been  ascertained  that  living  trees  do  not  always 
escape,  but  those  that  are  in  full  vigor  are  rarely  perforated 
by  grubs  of  this  kind.  The  credit  of  discovering  the  habits 
and  transformations  of  the  Northern  Brenthus  is  due  to  the 
Rev.  L,  W.  Leonard,  of  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  who  has 
favored  me  with  specimens  in  all  their  forms.  This  insect 
is  now  known  to  inhabit  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Brenthians  ought  to  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  weevil  tribe ;  but  I  have  not  ventured  to 
alter  the  arrangement  generally  adopted. 

The  rest  of  the  weevils  are  short  and  thick  beetles,  differ- 
ing from  all  the  preceding  in  tlieir  antennie,  which  are  bent 
or  elbowed  near  the  middle,  the  first  joint  being  much  longer 
tlian  the  rest.  Their  feelers  are  not  perceptible.  Tliey  be- 
long to  the  family  Cueculionid^  so  called  from  the  princi- 
pal genus,  Cureulio,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  corn- 
weevil.  The  Ctirculionians  vary  in  die  form,  length,  and 
direction  of  their  snouts.  Those  belon^ng  to  the  old  genus 
Cureulio  have  short  and  thick  snouts,  at  the  extremity  of 
which,  and  near  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  the  antennfe  are 
implanted ;  those  to  which  the  name  of  Rhynehcenus  was  for- 
merly applied  have  longer  and  more  slender  snouts,  usually 
bearing  the  antennje  on  or  just  behind  the  middle ;  and  the 
third   great  genus,    called    Calandra,    contains    long-snouted 
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beetles,  whose  antennse  are  fixed  just  before  tlie  eyes  at  the 
base  of  the  snout. 

Curculio  (Panddetdus)  Talarig  of  Herbst  (Fig.  35),  which 

we  may  call  the  gray-sided  Curculio,  is  a  little  pale-brown 

beetle,  variegated  with  gray  upon  the  sides.    Its 

snout  is  short,  broad,  and  shf^btly  ftirrowed  in 

\\J I   ,     th^  middle  ;  there  are  three  blackish  stripes  on 

SS^     j     the  thorax,  between  which  are  two  of  a  light 

(^■jhs       gray  color  ;  the  win^<:overs  have  a  broad  stripe 

/f^ByS    of  light  gray  on  the  outer  side,  edged  within  by 

i  ^^    I       a  slender  blackish  line,  and  sending  two  short 

oblique  branches  almost  across  each  wing-cover ; 

and  the  fore-legs  are  much   larger  than  the  others.     Tlie 

length  of  this  beetle  varies  from  one  eighth  to  one  fifth  of 

an  inch.     The  larva  lives  in  the  trunks  of  the  white  oak,  on 

which  the  beetles  may  be  found  about  the  last  of  May  and 

the  beginning  of  June. 

The  Pales  weevil,  Curculio  (^Syhbius)  Pales  of  Herbst 
(j^g-  36)i  is  *  beetle  of  a  deep  chestnut-brown 
color,  having  a  line  and  a  few  dots  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white color  on  the  thorax,  and  many. small 
yellowish-white  spots  sprinkled  over  the  wing- 
covers.  All  the  thighs  are  toothed  beneath, 
and  the  snout  is  slender,  cylindrical,  inclined, 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  thorax.  On  account 
of  the  length  of  the  snout  this  insect  has  been 
placed  in  the  genus  Wiynchcenus  by  some  nat^ 
uralists ;  bnt  the  antennfe  are  implanted  before  the  middle  of 
the  snout,  and  not  far  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth.  This 
beetle  measures  from  two  to  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  snout.  It  may  be  found  in  great 
abundance,  in  May  and  June,  on  board-fences,  the  sides 
of  new  wooden  buildings,  and  on  tlie  trunks  of  pine-trees. 
I  have  discovered  tliem,  in  considerable  numbers,  under 
the  bark  of  the  pitch-pine.  The  larvai,  which  do  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  those  of  other  weevils,  inhabit  these  and 
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probably  oUier  kinds  of  pines,  doing  sometimes  immense 
injmy  to  tliem.  Wilson,  tlie  omitiiolo^st,  describes  the 
depredations  of  these  insects,  in  his  account  *  of  the  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker,  in  the  following  words  :  "  Would  it  be 
believed  that  the  \arvte  of  an  insect,  or  fly,  no  larger  than 
a  grain  of  rice,  should  silently,  and  in  one  season,  destroy 
some  thousand  acres  of  pine-trees,  many  of  them  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  diameter  and  a  hundred  and  fifly  feet 
high  !  Yet  whoever  passes  along  the  high  road  from  George- 
town to  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  former  place,  can  have  striking  and  melancholy 
proofs  of  the  fact.  In  some  places  the  whole  woods,  as  fer 
as  you  can  see  around  you,  are  dead,  stripped  of  the  bark, 
their  wintry-looldng  arms  and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  tke 
sun,  and  tumbKng  in  ruins  before  every  blast,  presenting  a 
frightful  picture  of  desolation.  Until  some  effectual  prevent- 
ive or  more  complete  remedy  can  be  devised  against  these 
insects,  and  their  larvje,  I  would  humbly  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  protecting,  and  receiving  with  proper  feelings  of 
gratitude,  the  services  of  this  and  the  whole  tribe  of  wood- 
peckers, letting  the  odium  of  guilt  fell  to  its  proper  owners." 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Nuttall  kindly  procured  for  me,  near 
the  place  above  mentioned,  specimens  of  the  destructive  in- 
sects referred  to  by  Wilson.  They  were  of  three  kinds. 
Those  in  greatest  abundance  were  the  Pales  weevil.  One 
of  the  others  was  a  larger,  darker-colored  weevil,  without 
white  spots  on  it,  and  named  HyloUus  pidvffrus  by  Ger- 
mar  and  Schiinherr,  or  the  pitch-eating  weevil ;  it  is  sel- 
dom found  in  Massachusetts.  The  third  was  the  white-pine 
weevil,  to  be  next  described.  It  is  said  that  these  beetles 
puncture  the  buds  and  the  tender  bark  of  the  small  branches, 
and  feed  upon  the  juice,  and  that  the  young  shoots  are  often 
so  much  injured  by  them  as  to  die  and  break  off  at  the 
wounded  part.  But  it  is  in  the  larva  state  that  they  are 
found  to  be  most  huftftil  to  the  pines.    The  lai^vre  live  under 

*  AiiiOTiuaii  UruEtliulugy,  Vol.  IV,  |j.  21. 
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the  bark,  devouring  its  soft  inner  surface,  and  the  tender, 
newly  formed  wood.  When  they  abound,  as  they  do  in 
some  of  our  pine  forests,  they  separate  large. pieces  of  hark 
from  the  wood  beneath,  in  consequence  of  which  the  part 
perishes,  and  the  tree  itself  soon  languishes  and  dies. 
The  white-pine  weevil,  Bh/nchcenm  (^Pissodes)  Strobi* 
of  Professor  Peck  (Fig.  37),  unites  with 
tlie  two  preceding  insects  in  destroying 
the  pines  of  this  country,  as  above  de- 
scribed. But  it  employs  also  another 
mode  of  attack  on  the  white  pine,  of 
which  an  interesting  account  is  given  by 
the  lat«  Professor  Peck,  the  firat  describer 
of  the  insect,  in  the  fom-th  volume  of  the 
"  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository  and  Journal,"  ac- 
companied by  figures  of  the  insect.  The  lofty  stature  of  the 
white  pine,  and  the  straightness  of  its  trunk,  depend,  as  Pi-o- 
fessor  Peck  has  remarked,  upon  the  constant  health  of  its 
leading  shoot,  for  a  long  succession  of  years  ;  and  if  this  shoot 
be  destroyed,  the  tree  becomes  stunted  and  deformed  in  its 
subsequent  growth.  This  accident  is  not  uncommon,  and  is 
caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  white-pine  weevil. 

This  beetle  is  oblong  oval,  rather  slender,  of  a  brownish 
color,  thickly  punctured,  and  variegated  witli  small  brown, 
i-ust-colored,  and  whitish  scales.  There  are  two  white  dots 
on  the  thorax ;  the  scutel  is  white ;  and  on  the  wing-covers, 
which  are  punctured  in  rows,  tliere  is  a  whitish  transverse 
band  behind  the  middle.  The  snout  is  longer  than  the 
thorax,  slender,  and  a  very  little  inclined.  The  length  of 
this  insect,  exclusive  of  its  snout,  varies  from  one  fifth  to 
three  tenths  of  an  inch.  Its  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  lead- 
ing shoot  of  the  pine,  probably  immediately  under  the  outer 
bark.  The  larvse,  hatched  therefrom,  bore  into  the  shoot  in 
various  directions,  and  probably  remain  in  the  wood  more 
than  one  year.     When  the  feeding  state  is  passed,  but  before 
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the  insect  is  changed  to  a  pupa,  it  gnaws  a  passage  from 
the  inside  quite  to  the  bark,  which,  however,  remaining  un- 
touched, serves  to  shelter  the  little  borers  from  the  weather. 
After  they  have  changed  to  beetles,  they  have  only  to  cut 
away  the  outer  bark  to  make  their  escape.  They  begin  to 
come  out  early  in  September,  and  continue  to  leave  the  wood 
through  that  month  and  a  part  of  October.  The  shoot  at 
this  time  will  be  found  pierced  with  small  round  holes  on 
all  sides ;  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  may  be  counted  on  one 
shoot.  Professor  Peck  has  observed  that  an  unlimited  in- 
crease is  not  permitted  to  this  destructive  insect;  and  that 
if  it  were,  our  forests  would  not  produce  a  single  mast.  One 
of  the  means  appointed  to  restrain  the  increase  of  the  white- 
pine  weevil  is  a  species  of  ichneumon-fly,  endued  with  sa- 
gacity to  discover  the  retreat  of  the  larva,  tlie  body  of  which 
it  stings,  and  therein  deposits  an  egg.  From  the  latter  a  grub 
is  hatched,  which  devours  the  larva  of  the  weevil,  and  is 
subsequently  transformed  to  a  four-winged  fly,  in  the  habita- 
tion prepared  for  it.  The  most  effectual  remedy  against  the 
increase  of  these  weevils  is  to  cut  off  the  shoot  in  August, 
or  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  to  be  dead,  and  commit  it,  with 
its  inhabitants,  to  the  fire. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Professor  Peck's  history  ot  this 
insect ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  beetles  are  foimd  in 
great  numbers,  in  April  and  May,  on  fences,  buildings,  and 
pme-trees  ;  that  they  probably  secrete  themselves  during  the 
winter  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  or  about  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  spring ;  or  they  may  not 
usually  leave  the  trees  before  spring. 

Perhaps  the  method  used  for  decoying  the  pine-eating  bee- 
tles in  Europe  may  be  practised  here  with  advantage.  It 
consists  in  sticking  some  newly-cut  branches  of  pine-trees  in 
the  ground,  in  an  open  place,  dming  the  season  when  the 
insects  are  about  to  lay  their  eggs.  In  a  few  hours  these 
bi-anches  will  be  covered  witli  the  beetles,  which  may  be 
shaken  mto  a  cloth  and  biu-ned. 
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There  are  some  of  tlie  loiig-^nouted  weevils  whicli  inhabit 
nuts  of  various  kinds.  Hence  they  are  called  nut-weevils, 
and  belong  chiefly  to  the  modem  genus  j 
that  signifies  living  or  being  in  a  nut.  Tiio  c 
weevil  of  Europe  lays  her  eggs  in  the  hazelnut  and  filbert, 
having  previously  bored  a  hole  for  that  pur^iose  with  her 
long  and  slender  snout,  while  the  fruit  is  young  and  tender, 
and  dropping  only  one  e^  in  each  nut  Jhus  pricked.  A 
little  grub  is  soon  hatched  from  the  egg,  and  begins  immedi- 
ately to  devour  the  soft  kernel.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
nut  continues  to  increase  in  size,  and,  by  the  time  that  it  is 
ripe  and  ready  to  fall,  its  little  inhabitant  also  comes  to  its 
growth,  gnaws  a  round  hole  in  the  shell,  through  which  it 
afterwards  makes  its  escape,  and  burrows  in  the  ground. 
Here  it  remains  unchanged  through  the  winter,  and  in  the 
following  summer,  having  completed  its  transformations,  it 
conies  out  of  the  ground  a  beetle. 

In  this  country  weevil-grubs  are  very  common  in  hazel- 
nuts, chestnuts,  and  acorns ;  but  I  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  rear  any  of  tliem  to  the  beetle 
state.  Tlie  most  common  of  the  nut-wee- 
vils known  to  me  appears  to  be  the  Rhyrt- 
chcenua  (^Balaninus)  nasieus  of  Say  (Fig. 
38),  the  long-snouted  nut-weevil.  Its  form 
is  oval,  and  its  ground  color  dark  brown ; 
but  it  is  clothed  with  very  short  rust-yellow 
flattened  hairs,  which  more  or  less  conceal 
its  ori^nal  color,  and  are  disposed  in  spots 
on  its  wing-covers.  The  snout  is  brown 
and  polished,  longer  than  the  whole  body,  as  slender  as  a 
bristle,  of  equal  thickness  from  one  to  the  other,  and  slightly 
curved;  it  bears  the  long  elbowed  antennse,  which  are  as 
fine  as  a  hair,  just  behind  the  middle.  This  beetle  measures 
nearly  three  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  exclusive  of  tlie 
snout.  Specimens  have  been  found  paired  upon  the  hazel- 
nut-tree in  July,  at  which  time  probably  the  eggs  are  laid. 
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Others  appear  in  September  and  October,  and  must  pass  the 
winter  concealed  in  some  secure  place.  From  its  size  and 
resemblance  to  the  nutr-weevil  of  Em'ope,  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  species  which  attacks  the  hazelnut  here. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  felling  of  unripe  plums  is 
caused  by  little  whitish  grubs,  which  bore  into  the  fruit. 
The  loss  occasioned  by  insects  of  this  kind  is  frequently 
very  great ;  and  in  some  of  our  gardens  and  orchards  the 
crop  of  plums  is  often  entirely  mined  by  the  depredations 
of  the  grubs,  which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  the  larvae  or 
young  of  a  small  beetle  of  the  weevil 

■'  °  Kb.  39.  Fie.  40. 

tribe,  called  Kkynchcemn  (^Oonotraehe- 
lui)  Nmuphar,*  (Figs.  39  and  40,)  the 
Nenuphar  or  plum-wee¥il.  This  wee- 
vil, or  eurculio,  as  it  is  often  called,  is 
a  httle  rough,  dark-brown,  or  blackish 
beetle,  looking  like  a  dried  bud  when  it 
is  shaken  from  the  trees,  which  resem- 
blance is  increased  by  its  habit  of  drawing  up  its  legs  and 
bending  its  snout  close  to  the  lower  side  of  its  body,  and 
remaining  for  a  time  without  motion,  and  seemingly  lifeless. 
It  is  from  tliree  twentieths  to  one  fifth  of  an  inch  long,  ex- 
clusive of  the  curved  snout,  which  is  rather  longer  than  the 
thorax,  and  is  bent  under  the  breast,  between  the  fore  legs, 
when  at  rest.  Its  color  is  a  dark  brown,  variegated  with 
spots  of  white,  ochre-yellow,  and  black.  The  thorax  is  un- 
even ;  the  wing-covers  have  several  short  ridges  upon  them, 
those  on  the  middle  of  the  back  forming  two  considerable 
humps,  of  a  black  color,  behind  which  there  is  a  wide  band 
of  ochre-yellow  and  white.  Each  of  the  thighs  has  two 
little  teeth  on  the  underiside.  I  have  found  these  beetles  as 
early  as  the  30th  of  March,  and  as  late  as  the  10th  of  June, 
and  at  various  intermediate  times,  according  with  the  for- 

*  First  doBoribed  by  Herbst,  in  1797,  under  the  name  of  Cunalio  Nenuphar; 
Fabricius  rsdeBcribed  it  under  that  ot  Hkt/achaaas  Argvla ;  and  Dejean  has  named 
it  CoBotrackdvi  tariegaius. 
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wardness  or  backwardness  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  and 
have  frequently  caught  them  flying  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
They  begin  to  adug  the  plums  as  soon  as  the  finit  is  set, 
and  continue  their  operations  to  the  middle  of  July,  or,  as 
some  say,  till  the  first  of  August.  In  doing  this,  the  beetle 
first  makes  a  small  crescent-shaped  incision,  with  its  snout, 
in  the  skin  of  the  plum,  and  then,  turning  round,  inserts 
an  egg  in  the  wound.  From  one  plum  it  goes  to  another, 
until  its  store  of  eggs  is  exhausted ;  so  that,  where  these 
beetles  abound,  not  a  plum  will  escape  being  stung.  Very 
rarely  is  there  more  than  one  incision  made  in  tlie  same 
fruit ;  and  the  weevil  lays  only  a  single  egg  therein.  The 
insect  hatched  from  this  egg  is  a  little  whitish  grub,  desti- 
tute of  feet,  and  very  much  like  a  maggot  in  appearance, 
except  that  it  has  a  distinct,  rounded,  Hght-brown  head.  It 
immediately  burrows  obliquely  into  the  fruit,  and  finally  pene- 
trates to  the  stone.  The  irritation,  arising  from  the  wounds 
and  from  the  gnawings  of  the  grubs,  causes  tlie  young  fruit 
to  become  gummy,  diseased,  and  finally  to  drop  before  it 
ia  ripe.  Meanwhile,  the  grub  comes  to  its  growth,  and,  im- 
mediately after  the  felUng  of  the  fruit,  quits  the  latter  and 
burrows  in  the  ground.  This  may  occur  at  various  times 
between  the  middle  of  June  and  of  August ;  and,  in  about 
three  weeks  atWwards,  the  insect  completes  its  transforma- 
tions, and  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  the  beetle  form. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  habits  of  the  plum  weevil,  tliat 
I  have  seen,  was  written  by  I>r.  James  Tilton,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  It  will  be  found,  under  the  article  Frait,  in 
Dr.  James  Mease's  edition  of  Willicb's  "  Domestic  Encyclo- 
psedia,"  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1803.  The  same  ac- 
count has  been  reprinted  in  the  "  George  Papers  for  1809  " 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  other 
works.  According  to  Dr.  Tilton,  this  insect  attacks  not  only 
nectarines,  plums,  apricots,  and  cherries,  but  also  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  and  quinces,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  later  writers.     I  have  myself  ascertained 
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that  the  cheiry^worm,  so  called,  which  is  very  common  in  this 
finiit  when  gathered  from  the  tree,  produces,  at  maturity,  the 
same  curculio  aa  that  of  the  plum;  hut,  unlike  the  latter, 
it  rarely  causes  the  stung  cherry  to  drop  prematurely  to  the 
ground.  The  late  Dr.  Joel  Burnett,  of  Southborough,  the 
author  of  two  interesting  articles  on  the  plum-weevil,*  sent 
to  mc,  in  the  summer  of  1839,  some  specimens  of  the  in- 
sect, in  the  chrysalis  state,  wliich  were  raised  from  the  small 
grubs  in  apples  ;  and,  since  that  time,  I  have  seen  tlie  same 
grubs  in  apples,  pears,  and  quinces,  in  this  vicinity.  They 
are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  more  common  apple-^orms, 
from  which  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  inferior 
size,  and  by  their  want  of  feet.  In  1831,  Mr.  Thomas  Say, 
in  a  note  on  the  plum-weevil,  stated  that  it  "  depredates  on 
the  plum  and  peach  and  other  stone-fruits ; "  and  that  his 
"  kinsman,  the  late  excellent  William  Bartram,  informed  him 
it  also  destroys  the  English  walnut  in  this  country."  t 

Observers  do  not  agree  concerning  some  points  in  the 
economy  of  tliis  insect,  such  as  the  time  required  for  it  to 
complete  its  transformations,  tlie  condition  and  place  wherein 
it  passes  the  winter,  and  the  agency  of  the  curculio  in  pro- 
ducing the  warts  or  excrescences  on  plum  and  cherry  trees. 
The  average  time  passed  by  the  insect  in  the  groimd,  during 
die  summer,  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  three  weeks ; 
but  the  transformation  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by 
temperature  and  situation.  It  has  also  been  my  impression 
tliat  the  late  broods  remained  in  the  ground  all  winter,  and 
that  from  them  are  produced  the  beetles  which  slang  the  fruit 
in  the  following  spring.  Dr.  Burnett's  observations  coincide 
with  this  opinion.  According  to  him,  the  insect  "under- 
goes transformation  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  in  the 
month  of  Jtme  or  fore  part  of  July ;  but  all  the  larvse,  (as 

•  New  England  Farmer,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  80*,  March  11, 1940;  and  Hovey's  Mag- 
szlne  of  Hordonllura,  Vol.  IX.  p.  281,  Augnst,  1S18,  reprinted  in  tlie  New  England 
Fsrmer,  Vol,  XXII.  p.  49,  August  IG,  1843,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultuml  Society,  for  184S-1846,  p,  18. 

t  DeaoriptionsofCurculionites,  p.  19  (6vo,  New  Harmon}',  1831). 
10* 
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far  as  he  had  observed,)  that  go  into  the  earth  as  late  as  the 
20th  of  July,  do  not  ascend  that  season,  hut  remain  there  in 
the  pupa  stage  until  next  spring."  Dr.  Tilton,  in  his  araiount 
of  the  curculio,  stated  that  "  it  remains  in  tlie  earth,  in  the 
form  of  a  grub,  during  the  winter,  ready  to  be  metamorphosed 
into  a  beede  as  the  spring  advances."  According  to  M.  H. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Saxonville,  the  larv»,  or  gnibs,  "  go  through 
their  chrysalis  state  in  three  weeks  after  going  into  the  ground, 
and  remain  in  a  torpid  state  through  the  season,  unless  the 
earth  is  disturbed."  *  Dr.  E.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  has  come 
to  entirely  different  conclusions,  from  a  series  of  experiments 
made  upon  these  insects.  It  is  his  opinion  that  they  do  not 
remain  in  the  ground,  during  the  winter,  either  in  the  grub 
or  in  the  beetle  state ;  but  that,  under  all  conditions  of  place 
and  temperature,  "  in  about  six  weeks  "  after  they  have  en- 
tered the  earth  "  they  return  to  the  surfeice  perfectly  finished, 
winged,  and  equipped  for  the  work  of  destruction  " ;  and  that, 
"  as  neither  the  curculio  nor  its  grab  burrows  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter,  the  common  practice  of  guarding  against 
its  ravages,  by  various  operations  in  the  soil,  rests  upon  a 
false  tlieory,  and  is  productive  of  no  valuable  results."!  ^^ 
these  conclusions  be  correct,  these  insects  must  pass  the  win- 
ter above  ground,  in  the  beetle  state,  and  the  place  of  their 
concealment,  during  this  season,  remains  to  be  discovered. 

In  July,  1818,  Professor  W.  D.  Peck  obtMued,  from  the 
warty  excrescences  of  the  cherry-tree,  the  same  insects  that 
he  "  had  long  known  to  occasion  flie  MI  of  peaches,  apricots, 
and  plums,  before  they  had  acquired  half  their  growth"; 
and,  not  aware  liiat  this  species  had  already  i-eceived  a  scien- 
tific name,  he  called  it  Rhifnckcemm  Cerasi^  the  cherry-weevil. 
His  account  of  it,  with  a  figure,  may  be  seen  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Agricultui'aJ  Repository  and 

«  Hovey'B  Magazine,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  267,  June,  ISSO. 

t  See  Dr.  Sanborn's  interesting  coinmuiYications  on  the  Plum  Curculio,  in  the 
Boston  Cultivator,  for  May  19, 1849,  and  July  13,  1850,  (luil  in  tlio  Puritan  Re- 
corder for  May  2,  anfl  the  Cambriilge  Chronicle  for  May  30, 1850. 
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Journal."  The  grubs,  found  by  Professor  Peck  in  the  tumors 
of  the  cherry-tree,  went  into  the  ground  on  the  6th  of  July, 
and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  or  twenty-foiu:  days 
from  their  leaving  the  bark,  the  perfect  insects  began  to  rise, 
and  were  soon  ready  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

The  plum,  still  more  than  the  cherry  tree,  is  subject  to  a 
disease  of  the  small  hmbs,  that  shows  itself  in  tlie  form  of  large 
irregular  warts,  of  a  black  color.  Professor  Peck  referred 
this  disease,  as  wcU  as  that  of  the  cherry-tree,  to  the  agency 
of  insects,  but  was  uncertain  whether  to  attribute  it  to  Ids 
cherry-weevil  "  or  to  another  species  of  the  same  genus." 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  "the  scat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  bark. 
The  sap  is  diverted  from  its  regular  course,  and  is  absorbed 
entirely  by  the  bark,  which  is  very  much  increased  in  thick- 
ness ;  the  cuticle  bursts,  the  swelling  becomes  irregular,  and 
is  formed  into  black  lumps,  with  a  cracked,  uneven,  granu- 
lated surfece.  The  wood,  besides  being  deprived  of  its  nutri- 
ment, is  very  much  compressed,  and  the  branch  above  the 
tumor  perishes,"  Dr.  Burnett  rejected  the  idea  of  the  insect 
ori^n  of  this  disease,  which  he  considered  as  a  kind  of  ftingus, 
arising  in  the  alburnum,  from  an  obstruction  of  the  vessels, 
and  bursting  through  tlie  bark,  which  became  involved  in  the 
disease.  These  tumors  appear  to  me  to  begin  between  the 
bark  and  wood.  They  are  at  first  sofl,  cellular,  and  full  of 
sap,  but  finally  become  hai-d  and  woody.  But  whetlier 
caused  by  vitiated  sap,  as  Dr.  Burnett  supposed,  or  by  the 
irritating  punctures  of  insects,  which  is  the  previuling  opin- 
ion, or  whatever  be  their  origin  and  seat,  they  form  an 
appropriate  bed  for  the  growth  of  numerous  little  parasitical 
plants  or  fungi,  to  which  botanists  give  the  name  of  Sphc^a 
morbosa.  These  plants  are  the  minute  black  granules  that 
cover  the  surface  of  the  wart,  and  give  to  it  its  black  color. 
When  fiilfy  matured,  they  are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  fluid, 
and  have  a  little  pit  or  depression  on  their  summit.  They 
come  to  their  growth,  discharge  their  volatile  seed,  anc!  die 
in  the  course  of  a  single  summer  ;   and  with  them  perishes 
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the  tumor  whence  they  sprung.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  they  are  sure  to  appear  on  these  warts  m  due  time,  and 
that  they  are  never  found  on  any  other  part  of  the  tree. 

Insects  are  often  found  in  the  warts  of  the  plum-tree,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  cherry-tree.  The  larvaj  of  a  minute 
Cynips,  or  gall-fly,  are  said  to  inhabit  them,*  but  have  never 
fallen  under  my  observation.  The  naked  caterpillars  of  a 
minute  moth  are  very  common  in  the  warts  of  the  plum- 
tree,  in  which  also  are  sometimes  found  other  insects,  among 
them  htde  grubs  from  which  genuine  plum-weevils  have  been 
riused.  This  is  a  very  interesting  feet  in  the  economy  of 
the  plum-weevil.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
it  be  a  mere  mistake  of  instinct  that  leads  the  curculio  to 
lay  its  eggs  in  the  warts  of  the  plum-tree,  or  a  special  pro- 
vision of  a  wise  Providence  to  secure  thereby  a  succession 
of  the  species  in  unfruitfiil  seasons, 

The  following,  among  other  remedies  that  have  been  sug- 
gested, may  be  found  useful  in  checking  the  ravages  of  the 
plum-weevil.  Let  the  trees  be  briskly  shaken  or  suddenly 
jarred  every  morning  and  evening  during  the  time  that  the 
insects  appear  in  the  beetle  form,  and  are  engaged  in  laying 
their  eggs.  When  thus  disturbed,  they  contract  their  legs 
and  fidl ;  and,  as  they  do  not  immediately  attempt  to  fly  or 
crawl  away,  they  may  be  caught  in  a  sheet  spread  under 
the  tree,  from  which  they  should  be  gathered  into  a  large 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  or  other  tight  vessel,  and  be  thrown 
into  the  fire.  Keeping  the  fruit  covered  with  a  coat  of 
whitewash,  which  is  to  be  applied  with  a  syringe  as  often 
as  necessary,  lias  been  much  recommended  of  late  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  curculio.  A  little  glue,  added  to  the 
whitewash,  causes  it  to  stick  better  and  last  longer.  We 
may  succeed  by  this  remedy  in  securing  a  crop  of  plums  ; 
but  as  we  cannot  apply  it  to  cherries  and  apples,  they  will 
bo  sure  to  suffer  more  than  ever,  and  hence  no  check  will 

*  fiohweiniti,  Synopsis  Fungonim  ;  in  TmnBiittions  of  tha  American  Philo- 
Bophical  Socielj,  Philadelphin,  New  Series,  Vol.  IV.  p.  204. 
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be  given  to  the  increase  of  the  weevil.  All  the  fallen  fruit 
should  be  immediately  gathered  and  thrown  into  a  tight 
vessel,  and  after  it  is  boiled  or  steamed  to  kill  the  en- 
closed grubs,  it  may  be  given  as  food  to  swine.  Many 
of  the  grubs  will  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  fellen  fruit  has  been  deposited.  Not  one  of  tli&se 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  to  the  ground,  but  they  should 
all  be  killed  before  they  have  time  to  complete  their  trans- 
formations, Tlie  diseased  excrescences  on  the  trees  should 
bo  cut  out,  and,  as  tiiey  often  contain  insects,  they  should 
be  burnt.  If  the  wounds  are  washed  with  strong  brine, 
the  formation  of  new  warts  will  be  checked.  The  moose 
plum-tree  (^Prvmis  Americand)  seems  to  be  free  from  warts, 
even  when  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  diseased  for- 
eign trees.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the  best  of  stocks  for 
budding  or  ingrafting  upon.  It  can  be  easily  raised  from  the 
stone,  and  grows  rapidly,  but  does  not  attain  a  great  size. 

Among  the  many  insects  that  have  been  chained  with 
being  the  cause  of  the  wide-spread  pestilence,  commonly 
called  the  potato-rot,  there  is  a  kind  of  weevil  tliat  lives  in 
the  stalk  of  the  potato.  The  history  of  this  little  insect  was 
first  made  known  by  Miss  Margaretta  H.  Morris,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Pennsylvania.  In  August,  1849,  her  attention 
was  called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  principal 
of  the  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute,  '*  who  discovered 
small  grubs  in  the  potato-vines  on  his  ferm,  and  naturally 
feared  injurious  consequences,"  On  the  28th  pin.  41. 
of  the  same  month  and  year.  Miss  Morris  sent 
to  me  some  specimens  of  the  insects  in  a  piece 
of  the  potato-stalk,  wherein  they  underwent  tlieir 
transformations.  They  proved  to  be  the  beetles 
described  by  Mr.  Say  under  the  name  of  Bari-  j  ^ 
^us  tiinotatus  (Fig.  41),  so  called  from  their 
having  three  black  dots  on  their  backs.  This  kind  of  beetle 
is  about  three  twentieths  of  an  inch  long.  Its  body  is  covered 
with  short  whitish  hairs,  which  give  to  it  a  gray  appearance. 
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One  of  the  black  dots  is  on  the  scutel,  and  the  others  are 
on  the  binder  angles  of  the  thorax ;  and  by  these  it  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  other  species.  According  to  Miss 
Morris,  it  lays  its  eggs  singly  on  the  plant  at  the  base  of  a 
leaf.  The  grubs  burrow  into  and  consume  the  inner  sub- 
stance of  the  stalk,  proceeding  downwards  towards  the  root- 
In  many  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  Germantown  every 
stem  was  found  to  be  infested  by  these  insects,  causing  the 
premature  decay  of  the  vines,  and  giving  to  them  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  scalded.  The  insects  undergo  all  their 
transformations  in  the  stalks.  Their  pupa  state  lasts  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  days,  and  they  take  the  beetle  form  dur- 
ing the  last  of  August  and  beginning  of  September,  These 
insects,  though  common  enongh  in  the  Middle  Stjites,  I  have 
never  found  in  New  England,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years 
of  observation,  and  have  feiled  to  discover  them  here  since 
my  attention  was  called  to  their  depredations  by  Miss  Morris, 
That  tliey  may  become  very  injurious  to  the  potato  crop 
where  they  abound,  will  be  readily  admitted ;  but,  as  they 
do  not  occur  in  all  places,  either  here  or  in  Europe,  where 
the  potato-rot  has  prevailed,  they  cannot  be  justly  said  to 
produce  this  disease.* 

The  most  penu'cious  of  the  Rhynchophorians,  or  snouts 
beetles,  are  the  insects  properly  called  grain- weevils,  belong- 
ing to  the  old  genus  Calandra.  These  insects  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  still  more  destructive  larv^  of  the  corn- 
moth  (2Vnca  grandla),  which  also  attacks  stored  grain,  nor 
with  the  orange-colored  maggots  of  the  wheat-fly  (  Ceoidomyia 
Tritia),  which  are  found  in  the  ears  of  growing  wheat.  Al- 
though the  grain-weevils  are  not  actually  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, yet  as  the  name  properly  belonging  to  them  has  often 
been  misapplied  in  this  country,  thereby  creating  no  little 
confusion,  some  remarks  upon  tliem  may  tend  to  prevent 
fiiture  I 


•  See  my  communication  on  tUia  iiistct,  &c.,  in  tlie  New  England  Fan 
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The  true  grain-weevil  or  wheat-weevil  of  Europe,  Calan- 
dra  {Sitopfdlug')  granaria,  or  Ourculio  gravanus  of  Linnaeus, 
in  its  perfected  state  is  a  slender  beetle  of  a  pitehy-i-ed  color, 
about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  slender  snout  slightly 
bent  downwards,  a  coarsely  punetured  and  very  long  thorax, 
constituting  almost  one  half  the  length  of  the  whole  body, 
and  wing-covers  that  are  furrowed  and  do  not  entirely  cover 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  This  little  insect,  both  in  the  beetle 
and  grub  state,  devours  stored  wheat  and  other  grains,  and 
often  commits  much  havoc  in  granaries  and  brewhouses.  Its 
powers  of  multiplication  are  very  great,  for  it  is  stated  tliat 
a  single  pair  of  these  destroyers  may  produce  above  six 
tliousand  descendants  in  one  year.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  upon  the  wheat  after  it  is  housed,  and  the  young  grubs 
hatched  therefrom  immediately  burrow  into  the  wheat,  each 
individual  occupying  alone  a  single  grain,  the  substance  of 
which  it  devours,  so  as  often  to  leave  nothing  but  the  hull ; 
and  this  destruction  goes  on  within  while  no  external  ap- 
pearance leads  to  its  discovery,  and  the  loss  of  weight  is 
the  only  evidence  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  to  the 
grain.  In  due  time  the  grubs  undergo  their  transformations, 
and  come  out  of  the  hulls,  in  the  beetle  state,  to  lay  their 
eggs  for  another  brood.  These  insects  are  effectually  de- 
stroyed by  kiln-drying  the  wheat ;  and  grain  that  is  kept 
cool,  well  ventilated,  and  is  frequently  moved,  is  said  to  bo 
exempt  from  attack. 

Rice  is  attacked  by  an  insect  closely  resembling  the  wheat- 
weevil,  from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  having 
two  large  red  spots  on  each  wing-cover ;  it  is  also  sorae- 
wliat  smaller,  measuring  only  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  exclusive  of  the  snout.  This  beetle,  the  Odlarin 
dra  (^Sit/yphilus)  Oryzce,*  or  rice-weevil  (Plate  U.Fig.  8), 
is  not  entirely  confined  to  rice,  but  depredates  upon  wheat, 
and  also  on  Indian  com.  In  the  Southern  States  it  is  called 
the  Hack  weevil,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  insects  that  in- 

*  Oa-cuUu  Oryza  of  LinnKus. 
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fest  grain.  I  am  not  aware  that  these  weevils  attack  wheat 
in  New  England ;  but  I  have  seen  stored  Southern  corn 
swarming  with  them ;  and,  should  tliey  multiply  and  extend 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  they  will  become  a  source 
of  serious  injury  to  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  staple 
productions.  It  is  said  that  this  weevil  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
rice  in  the  fields,  as  soon  as  the  grain  be^ns  to  swell.  If 
this  indeed  be  true,  we  have  very  Uttle  to  fear  from  it  here, 
our  Indian  com  being  so  well  protected  by  the  husks  that  it 
would  probably  escape  from  any  injury,  if  attacked.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  insects  multiply  in  stored  grain,  then 
our  utmost  care  will  he  necessary  to  prevent  them  from 
infesting  our  own  gamers.  The  parent  beetle  boi-es  a  hole 
into  the  grain,  and  drops  therein  a  single  egg,  going  from 
one  grain  to  another  till  all  her  eggs  are  laid.  Slic  then 
dies,  leaving,  however,  the  rice  well  seeded  for  a  future 
haiwest  of  weevil-grubs.  In  due  time  the  eggs  are  hatched, 
the  grubs  live  securely  and  unseen  in  the  centre  of  the 
rice,  devouring  a  considerable  portion  of  its  substance,  and 
when  frilly  grown  they  gnaw  a  little  hole  through  the  end 
of  the  grain,  artfully  stopping  it  up  again  with  particles  of 
rice-flour,  and  then  are  changed  to  pupse.  This  usually 
occurs  during  the  winter;  and  in  the  following  spring  the 
insects  are  ti'aiisformed  to  beetles,  and  come  out  of  the 
grain.  By  winnowing  and  sifting  the  rice  in  the  spring, 
the  beetles  can  be  separated,  and  then  should  be  gathered 
immediately  and  destroyed. 

The  sudden  change  of  the  temperature  that  generally 
occurs  in  the  early  part  of-May,  brings  out  great  numbers 
of  insects  from  their  winter  quarters,  to  enjoy  the  sunshine 
and  the  ardent  heat  which  are  congenial  to  their  natures. 
While  a  continued  hum  is  heard,  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  from  thousands  of  bees  and  flies,  drawn  thither 
by  the  fragrance  of  the  bursting  buds  and  the  tender  foliage, 
and  the  very  ground  beneath  our  feet  seems  teeming  with 
insect  life,  swarms  of  little  beetles  of  various  kinds  come 
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forth  to  try  their  wings,  and,  with  an  uncertain  and  heavy 
flight,  laiuich  into  the  air.  Among  these  beetles  there  are 
many  of  a  dull  red  or  fox  color,  nearly  cylindrical  in  form, 
tapering  a  very  little  before,  obtusely  rounded  at  both  ex- 
tremities, and  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  They 
are  seen  slowly  creeping  upon  the  sides  of  wooden  buildings, 
resting  on  the  tops  of  fences,  or  wheeling  about  in  the  air, 
and  every  now  and  then  suddenly  alighting  on  somo  tree 
or  wall,  or  dropping  to  the  ground.  If  wc  go  to  an  old 
pine-tree  we  may  discover  from  whence  they  have  come, 
and  what  they  have  been  about  during  the  past  period  of 
their  Uves.  Here  they  will  be  found  creeping  out  of  thou- 
sands of  small  round  holes  which  they  have  made  through 
the  bark  for  their  escape.  Upon  raising  a  piece  of  the  bark, 
already  loosened  by  the  undermining  of  these  insects,  we 
find  it  pierced  with  holes  in  every  direction,  and  even  the 
surfiice  of  the  wood  will  be  seen  to  have  been  gnawed  by 
these  little  miners.  After  enjoying  themselves  abroad  for  a 
few  days,  they  pair,  and  begin  to  lay  their  e^s.  The  pitch- 
pine  is  most  generally  chosen  by  them  for  this  purpose,  but 
they  also  attack  other  kinds  of  pines.  They  gnaw  little  holes 
here  and  there  through  the  rough  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  drop  their  eggs  therein,  and,  after  this  labor  is 
finished,  they  become  exhausted  and  die.  In  the  autumn  the 
grubs  hatched  from  these  eggs  will  be  found  fully  grown. 
They  have  a  short,  thick,  nearly  cylindrical  body,  wrinkled 
on  tlie  back,  are  somewhat  curved,  and  of  a  yellowish-white 
color,  with  a  homy  darker-colored  head,  and  are  destitute  of 
feet.  They  devour  the  soft  inner  substance  of  the  bark, 
boring  through  it  in  various  directions  for  this  purpose,  and, 
when  they  have  come  to  their  ftiU  size,  they  gnaw  a  passage  to 
the  surface  for  their  escape  after  they  have  completed  their 
transformations.  These  take  place  deep  in  their  burrows  late 
in  the  autumn,  at  which  time  the  insects  may  be  found,  in 
various  states  of  maturity,  within  the  bark.  Their  depreda- 
tions interrupt  the  descent  of  the  sap,  and  prevent  the  forma- 
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tion  of  new  wood ;  the  bark  becomes  loosened  from  the  wood, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  tree  languishes  and  prema- 
Fig.  42,  turely  decays.  The  name  of  this  insect  is  Hylur- 
Yg^  gm  Ureh-am,*  the  boring  Hylurgus  (Fig.  42)  ;  the 
j^^  generical  name  signifying  a  carpenter,  or  worker  in 
,^"V  wood.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Scolytid,*:,  includ- 
ing various  kinds  of  destructive  insects,  which  may  be  called 
cylindrical  bark-beetles.  The  insects  of  this  femily  may  be 
recognized  by  the  following  characters.  The  body  is  nearly 
cylindrical,  obtuse  before  and  behind,  and  generally  of  some 
shade  of  brown.  The  head  is  rounded,  sunk  pretty  deeply 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  and  docs  not  end  with  a 
snout ;  the  antennae  are  short,  more  or  less  crooked  or  curved 
in  the  middle,  and  end  with  an  oval  knob ;  the  feelers  are 
very  short.  The  thorax  is  rather  long,  and  as  broad  as  the 
following  part  of  the  body.  The  wing-covers  are  frequently 
cut  off  obliquely,  or  hollowed  at  the  hinder  extremity.  The 
legs  are  short  and  strong,  with  httlc  teeth  on  the  outer  edge 
or  extremity  of  the  shanks,  and  the  feet  are  not  wide  and 
spongy  beneath. 

Though  these  cylindrical  bark-beetles  are  of  small  size, 
they  multiply  very  fiist,  and  where  they  abound  arc  produc- 
tive of  much  mischief,  particulM-ly  in  forests,  which  are  often 
greatly  injured  by  their  larvs,  and  the  wood  is  rendered 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  art.  In  the  year  1780,  an  insect 
of  thb  family  made  its  appearance  in  the  pine-trees  of  one 
of  the  mining  districts  of  Germany,  where  it  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  three  years  afterwards  whole  forests  liad 
disappeared  beneath  its  ravages,  and  an  end  was  nearly  put 
to  the  working  of  the  extensive  mines  in  this  range  of 
country,  for  the  want  of  fuel  to  carry  on  the  operations. 
Pines  and  firs  are  the  most  subject  to  their  attacks,  but  there 
are  some  kinds  which  infest  other  trees.  The  premature 
decay  of  the  elm  in  some  parts  of  Eiu-ope  is  occasioned  by 
the  ravages  of  the  Scolytus  destructor,  of  which  an  interesting 

»  ScolytMs  ttrcbram  of  Olivier. 
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account  was  written  in  1824,  by  Mr,  Ma<!leay.  An  abstract 
of  his  paper  may  be  found  in  tlie  fiilh  volume  of  tJie  "  New 
England  Farmer,"*  Tbe  larvae  or  grubs  of  these  bark- 
beetles  resemble  those  of  the  Hylu^gus  terebrans,  or  pine  bark- 
beetle  ah'eady  described.  Like  the  grubs  of  the  weevils, 
tliey  are  short  and  thick,  and  destitute  of  legs. 

The  red  cedar  is  inhabited  by  a  very  small  bark-beetle, 
named  by  Mr.  Say  Hylur^ua  dentatua,  the  toothed  Hylurgus. 
It  is  nearly  one  tenth  of  an  mch  in  length,  and  of  a  dai-k- 
brown  color;  the  wing-cases  are  rougli  with  little  grains, 
which  become  more  elevated  towards  the  hinder  part,  and 
are  arranged  in  lon^tudinal  rows,  with  little  fiirrows  between 
them.  The  tooth-like  appearance  of  these  little  elevations 
suggested  the  name  given  to  this  species.  The  female  bores 
a  cylindrical  passage  beneath  the  bark  of  the  cedar,  dropping 
her  eggs  at  short  intervals  as  she  goes  along,  and  dies  at  the 
end  of  her  burrow  when  her  eggs  are  all  laid.  The  grubs 
hatched  from  these  proceed  in  feeding  nearly  at  right  angles, 
forming  on  each  side  numerous  parallel  fiirrows,  smaller  than 
the  central  tube  of  the  female.  Tliey  complete  tlieir  trans- 
formations in  October,  and  eat  their  way  through  the  bark, 
which  will  then  be  seen  to  be  perforated  with  thousands  of 
little  round  holes,  through  which  the  beetles  have  escaped. 

Under  the  bark  of  the  pitch-pine  I  have  found,  in  com- 
pany with  the  pine  bark-beetle,  a  more  slender  bark-beetle, 
of  a  dai-k  chestnut^brown  color,  clothed  with  a  few  sliort  yel- 
lowish hairs,  with  a  long,  almost  e^shaped  thorax,  which  is 
very  rough  before,  aad  short  wing-covers,  deeply  punctured 
in  rows,  hollowed  out  at  the  tip  like  a  gouge,  and  beset 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  hollow  with  six  little  teeth  on 
each  side.  This  beetle  measures  one  fifth  of  an  inch,  or 
rather  more,  in  length.  It  arrives  at  maturity  in  the  autumn, 
but  does  not  come  out  of  the  bark  till  the  following  spring, 
at  which  time  it  lays  its  eggs.  It  is  the  Tomicus  exesua,  or 
excavated  Tomicus ;  the  specific  name,  signifying  eaten  out 

*  Piigc  163. 
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or  excavated,  was  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Say  on  account  of  the 
hollowed  and  bitten  appearance  of  the  end  of  its  wing-covers. 
Its  grubs  eat  agzag  and  wavy  passages,  parallel  to  each  other, 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  They  are  much  less  com- 
mon 1ji  tlie  New  England  tliaii  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  where  they  abound  in  the  yellow  pines. 

Anotlier  bark-bcotle  is  found  hero,  closely  resembling  the 
preceding,  from  which  it  differs  cliiefly  in  the  inferiority  of 
^,  .^  its  size,  being  but  three  twentieths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  in  having  only  three  or  four  teeth  at 
the  outer  extremity  of  each  wing-cover.  It  is  the 
Tomicus  Pint  of  Mr.  Say  (Fig.  43).  The  grabs 
of  this  insect  are  very  injurious  to  pine-ti-ees.  I 
have  found  them  under  the  bai'k  of  the  white  and 
pitch  pine,  and  tliey  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  larch. 
The  beetles  appear  during  the  month  of  August. 

There  is  another  small  bark-beetle,  the  Tomieus  Undnaris  ^ 
of  my  Catalogue,  which  has  been  fomid,  in  great  numbers, 
by  Miss  Morris,  under  the  bark  of  peach-trees,  affected  with 
the  disease  called  the  yeVmvg,  and  hence  supposed  by  her  to 
be  connected  with  this  malady.*  I  have  found  it  under 
the  bark  of  a  diseased  elm ;  but  have  notliing  more  to  offer, 
from  my  own  observations,  concerning  its  history,  except 
that  it  completes  its  transformation  in  August  and  September. 
It  is  of  a  dark-brown  color;  the  tliorax  is  punctured,  and 
the  wing-covers  are  marked  with  deeply  punctured  fturows, 
and  are  beset  with  short  hairs.  It  does  not  average  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  pear-tree  in  New  England  has  been  found  to  be 
subject  to  a  peculiar  malady,  wliich  shows  itself  during  mid- 
summer by  the  sudden  withering  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  and 
the  discoloration  of  the  bark  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs, 

[»  This  species  differs  from  Hie  others  kuown  in  this  country  by  having  tlia  Inat 
three  joints  of  the  antannie  dilnted  laterally,  forming  a  lamellnto  olnb  like  Uiat  of 
the  ScaniLteldiB ;  it  therefore  belongs  to  the  genns  Phloiotribus.  — Lec.] 
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followed  by  the  immediate  death  of  the  part  affected.  This 
kind  of  blight,  as  it  has  been  called,  being  oftenest  confined 
to  a  single  branch,  or  to  the  extremity  of  a  branch,  seems  to 
be  a  local  affection  only.  It  ends  with  the  death  of  the 
branch,  down  to  a  certain  point,  but  does  not  extend  below 
the  seat  of  attack,  and  does  not  affect  the  health  of  other 
parts  of  the  tree.  In  June,  1816,  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  of 
Rosbury,  discovered  a  minute  insect  in  one  of  the  affected 
limbs  of  a  pear-tree ;  afterwards,  he  repeatedly  detected  tlie 
same  insects  in  blasted  limbs,  and  his  discoveries  have  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Henry  Wheeler  and  the  late  Dr.  Oliver 
Fiske,  of  Worcester,  and  by  many  other  persons.  Mr.  Low- 
ell submitted  the  limb  and  the  insect  contained  therein  to 
the  examination  of  Professor  Peck,  wlio  gave  an  account 
and  figure  of  the  latter,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Repository  and  Journal." 

From  this  account,  and  from  tlie  subsequent  communica^ 
tion  by  Mr.  Lowell,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,"  it  appears  that  tlie  grub  or  larva  of  the  insect 
eats  its  way  inward  througli  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood  into 
the  hardest  part  of  the  wood,  beginning  at  the  root  of  a  bud, 
behind  which  probably  the  egg  was  deposited,  following  tlie 
course  of  the  eye  of  the  bud  towards  the  pith,  ai-ound  which 
it  passes,  and  part  of  which  it  also  consumes ;  thus  forming, 
after  penetrating  tlirough  the  alburnum,  a  circular  burrow 
or  passage  in  the  heart-wood,  contiguous  to  the  pith  which 
it  surrounds.  By  this  means  the  central  vessels,  or  those 
which  convey  the  ascending  sap,  are  divided,  and  the  circula- 
tion is  cut  off.  This  takes  place  when  the  increasing  heat  of 
the  atmosphere,  producing  a  greater  transpiration  from  the 
leaves,  renders  a  large  and  continued  flow  of  sap  necessary 
to  supply  the  evaporation.  For  the  want  of  this,  or  from 
some  other  unexplained  cause,  the  whole  of  the  limb  above 
the  seat  of  the  insect's  operations  suddenly  witliei-s,  and 
perishes  during  the  intense  heat  of  midsummer.  The  lai'va 
is  changed  to  a  pupa,  and  subsequently  to  a  little  beede,  in 
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the  bottom  of  its  burrow,  makes  its  escape  from  the  tree  in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  and  probably 
deposits  its  eggs  before  Angust  has  passed. 

This  insect,  which  may  be  called  the  Uight-beetle,  from  the 
injury  it  occasions,  attacks  also  apple,  api-icot,  and  plum  trees, 
though  less  frequently  than  pear-trees.  In  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1843,  a  piece  of  the  blighted  limb  of  an  apple-tree  was 
sent  to  me  for  examination.  It  was  twenty-eight  inches 
in  length,  and  tliree  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  lower  end.  Its  surface  bore  the  marks  of  twenty  buds, 
thirteen  of  which  were  perforated  by  the  insects ;  and  from 
the  burrows  witliin  I  took  twelve  of  tlie  blight-beetles  in 
a  living  and  perfect  condition,  the  thirteenth  insect  having 
previously  been  cut  out.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1844,  the 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  sent  to  me  a  piece  of  a  branch  from 
a  plum-tree,  which  contained,  within  the  space  of  one  foot, 
four  nests  or  branching  burrows,  in  each  of  which  several 
insects  in  the  grub  and  chrysalis  state  were  found,  and  also 
one  that  had  completed  its  transformations.  Soon  afterwards 
I  caught  one  of  the  blight-beetles  on  a  plxun-tree,  probably 
about  to  lay  her  e^s.  In  the  following  month  of  August, 
I  received  a  blighted  branch  of  an  apricot-tree,  one  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  largest  end,  and  containing,  within  the  short 
distance  of  six  inches,  seven  or  eight  perfect  blight-beetles, 
each  in  a  separate  burrow,  and  vestiges  of  other  burrows 
that  had  been  destroyed  in  cutting  the  brailch.* 

This  litde  beetle,  wliich  is  only  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length;  was  named  SeolytuB  Pyrt,  the  pear-tree  Scolytus,  by 
Professor  Peck,  It  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  with  the 
imtennsB  and  legs  of  the  color  of  iron-rust.  The  thorax  is 
short,  very  convex,  romided  and  rough  before ;  the  wing- 
covers  are  minutely  punctnred  in  rows,  and  slope  off  very 
suddenly  and  obliquely  behind ;  the  shanks  are  widened 
and  flattened  towards  tlie  end,  beset  with  a  few  little  teeth 
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externally,  and  end  with  a  short  hook;  and  the  joints  of 
the  feet  arc  slender  and_  entire.  This  insect  cannot  be 
retained  in  the  genus  Scolytus,  as  defined  by  modern  nat^ 
uralists,  but  is  to  be  placed  in  the  genus  Tomicua.  The 
minuteness  of  the  insect,  the  difficulty  attending  the  discov- 
ery of  the  precise  seat  of  its  operations  before  it  has  left  the 
tree,  and  the  small  size  of  the  aperture  through  which  it 
makes  its  escape  from  the  limb,  are  probably  the  reasons  why 
it  has  eluded  tlie  researches  of  those  persons  who  disbelieve 
in  its  existence  as  the  cause  of  the  blasting  of  the  limbs  of 
the  pear-tree.  It  is  to  be  sought  for  at  or  near  the  lowest 
part  of  the  diseased  limbs,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  buds  situated  about  that  part.  The  remedy,  suggested 
by  Mr.  Jjowell  and  Professor  Peck,  to  prevent  other  limbs 
and  trees  from  being  subsequently  attacked  in  the  same  way, 
consists  in  cutting  off  the  blasted  limb  below  the  seat  of  injury, 
and  burning  it  before  the  peifect  insect  has  made  its  escape. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  carefully  to  examine  our  pear- 
trees  daily,  during  the  month  of  June,  and  watch  for  the  fii-st 
indication  of  disease,  or  tlie  remedy  may  be  applied  too  late 
to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  insects  among  other  trees. 

There  are  some  other  beetles,  much  like  the  preceding  in 
form,  whose  grubs  bore  into  the  sohd  wood  of  trees.  They 
were  formerly  included  among  the  cylindrical  bark-beetles, 
but  have  been  separated  from  them  recently,  and  now  fonn 
the  fiimily  Bostriciiid^,  or  Bostrichians.  Some  of  these 
beetles  are  of  large  size,  measuring  more  than  an  Inch  in 
length,  and,  in  the  tropical  regions  where  they  are  found, 
must  prove  very  injurious  to  the  trees  they  inhabit.  The 
body  in  these  beetles  is  hard  and  cylindrical,  and  generally 
of  a  black  color.  The  thorax  is  bulging  before,  and  the 
head  is  sunk  and  almost  concealed  under  the  projecting  fore 
part  of  it.  Tlie  antennie  are  of  moderate  length,  and  end 
with  tlu-ee  large  joints,  which  are  saw-toothed  internally. 
The  larvte  are  mostly  wood-eatera,  and  are  whitish  ilcsliy 
grubs,  wrinkled  on  the  back,  ftimished  with  six  legs,  and 
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resemble  in  fonn  tlie  grabs  of  some  of  tlie  small  Scara- 
bteiaiis. 

The  shagbark  or  walnut  tree  is  sometimes  infested  by  tlie 
grubs  of  the  red-shouldered  Apate,  or  Apate  bamllaris  of 
Say,  an  insect  of  this  femily.  The  grubs  bore  diametrically 
through  the  trunks  of  the  walnut  to  the  very  heart,  and 
undergo  their  transformations  in  the  bottom  of  their  bur- 
rows. Several  trees  have  fallen  under  my  observation  which 
have  been  entirely  killed  by  these  insects.  The  beetles  are 
of  a  deep  black  color,  and  are  punctured  all  over.  The 
thorax  is  very  convex  and  rough  before ;  the  wing-covers 
ai-e  not  excavated  at  the  tip,  but  they  slope  downwards  very 
suddenly  behind,  as  if  obliquely  cut  off,  the  outer  edge  of 
the  cut  portion  is  armed  with  three  little  teeth  on  each  wing- 
cover,  and  on  the  base  or  shoulders  there  is  a  large  red  spot. 
This  insect  measures  one  fifth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 

The  most  powerfiil  and  destructive  of  the  wood-eating 
insects  are  the  grubs  of  the  long-horned  or  Capricorn-beetles 
(Ceeambtcid^),  called  borers  by  way  of  distinction.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  borers  which  do  not  belong  to  this  tribe. 
Some  of  them  have  already  been  described,  and  others  will 
be  mentioned  under  the  orders  to  which  they  belong.  Those 
now  under  consideration  differ  much  from  each  other  in  their 
habits.  Some  live  altogether  in  the  tranks  of  trees,  others 
in  the  limbs ;  some  devour  the  wood,  otliers  the  pith ;  some 
are  found  only  in  shrubs,  some  in  tlie  stems  of  herbaceous 
plants,  and  others  are  confined  to  roots.  Certain  kinds  are 
limited  to  plants  of  one  species,  others  live  indiscriminately 
upon  several  plants  of  one  natural  fiimily;  but  tlie  same 
kind  of  borer  is  not  known  to  inhabit  plants  differing  essen- 
tially from  each  other  in  their  natural  characters.  As  might 
be  expected  from  these  circumstances,  the  beetles  produced 
from  these  borers  axe  of  many  different  kinds.  Nearly  one 
hundred  species  have  been  found  in  Massachusetts,  and 
probably  many  more  remain  to  be  discovered. 

The   Capricorn-beetles    agree   in    the   following   respects. 
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The  aiiteiiJiEe  are  long  and  tapering,  and  generally  curved 
like  the  horns  of  a  goat,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
above  ^ven  to  these  beetles.  The  body  is  oblong,  approach- 
ing to  a  cylindrical  form,  a  little  flattened  above,  and  taper- 
ing somewhat  behind.  The  head  is  short,  and  ai-med  with 
powerful  jaws.  The  thjrax  lo  ejthei  square,  baiiel  shaped, 
or  narrowed  before ;  and  is  not  so  wide  behind  is  the  wmg 
covers.  The  legs  aie  long,  the  tbiglis  tluckened  in  tlie 
middle;  the  feet  four  jointed,  not  formed  tor  iipid  motion, 
but  for  standing  securelj ,  being  biond  tikI  cushioned  beneath, 
with  die  tliird  joint  deeply  notched  Moit  of  tlieae  beetles 
remain  upon  trees  and  abrub^  duim^  the  diytune,  but  fly 
abroad  at  nigbt.  Some  of  them,  bow  ever,  fli  by  day,  and 
may  be  found  on  flower?  feeding  on  the  pollen  ind  the 
blossoms.  When  anno>ed  or  taken  into  tlie  Iiinda,  they 
make  a  squealdng  sound  b^  rubbing  the  lomts  of  tiie  thorax 
and  abdomen  togethei  The  femile->  lie  generally  laiger 
and  more  robust  than  the  males,  and  ha-^e  lathei  =(hoi-ter 
antenna.  Moreover,  the>  axe  piovided  with  a  jointed  tube 
at  the  end  of  the  body,  capable  of  being  extended  oi  dia'wn 
in  lilve  the  joints  of  a  telescope,  by  means  of  which  they 
convey  their  eggs  into  the  holes  and  chinks  of  the  baik  of 
plants. 

The  larvEe  hatched  fiom  these  eggs  aie  ion^,  wliiti^h 
fleshy  grubs,  with  the  transverse  incisions  of  the  body  very 
deeply  marked,  so  tliat  the  rings  are  very  convex  or  hunched 
both  above  and  below.  The  body  tapei's  a  little  behind,  and 
is  blunt-pointed.  The  head  is  much  smaller  than  the  first 
ring,  slightly  bent  downwards,  of  a  homy  consistence,  and 
is  provided  with  short  but  very  powerful  jaws,  by  means 
whereof  the  insect  can  bore,  as  with  a  centre-bit,  a  cylindri- 
cal passage  through  the  most  solid  wood.  Some  of  these 
borers  have  six  very  small  legs,  namely,  one  pair  under  eacb 
of  the  first  thi-ee  rings  ;  but  most  of  them  want  even  these 
short  and  imperfect  limbs,  and  move  llirougb  their  bur- 
rows bv  alternate  extension  and  contraction  of  their  bodies. 
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on  eacli  or  on  most  of  tlie  rings  of  which,  both  above  and 
below,  there  is  an  oval  space  covered,  with  little  elevations, 
somewhat  like  the  teeth  of  a  fine  rasp ;  and  these  little  oval 
rasps,  which  are  designed  to  aid  the  grubs  in  their  motions, 
fdlly  make  up  to  them  the  want  of  proper  feet. 

Some  of  these  borers  always  keep  one  end  of  tlicir  burrows 
open,  out  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  they  cast  their  chips, 
resembling  coarse  sawdust ;  others,  as  &st  as  they  proceed, 
fill  up  the  passages  behind  them  with  their  castings,  well 
known  here  by  the  name  of  powder-post.  Tliese  borers 
live  from  one  year  to  three  or  perhaps  more  years  before 
they  come  to  their  growth.  They  undergo  their  transform 
mafions  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  their  burrows,  many 
of  them  previously  gnawing  a  passage  through  the  wood  to 
the  inside  of  the  bark,  for  their  ftiture  escape.  The  pupa 
is  at  first  soft  and  whitish,  and  it  exliibits  all  the  parts  of 
the  ftiture  beetle  under  a  filmy  veil  which  inwraps  every 
limb.  The  wings  and  legs  are  folded  upon  the  breast,  the 
long  antennae  are  turned  ba<!k  against  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  then  bent  forwards  between  the  legs.  When  the  beetle 
has  thrown  off  its  pupa-skin,  it  gnaws  away  the  thin  coat 
of  bark  that  covers  the  mouth  of  its  burrow,  and  comes  out 
of  its  dark  and  confined  retreat,  to  breathe  tlie  firesh  air, 
and  to  enjoy  for  the  first  time  the  pleasure  of  sight,  and  the 
use  of  the  legs  and  wings  with  which  it  is  provided. 

The  Capricorn-beetles  have  been  divided  into  three  femi- 
Hes,  corresponding  with  the  genera  Prmnus,  Cerambyx,  and 
Leptura  of  Linnseus.  Those  belonging  to  the  first  &mily 
are  generally  of  a  brown  color,  have  flattened  and  saw- 
toothed  or  beaded  antennae  of  a  moderate  length,  projects 
ing  jaws,  and  kidney-shaped  eyes.  Those  in  the  second 
have  eyes  of  the  same  shape,  more  slender  or  much  longer 
antennae,  and  smaller  jaws ;  and  are  often  variegated  in 
their  colors.  The  beetles  belonging  to  the  third  femOy  are 
readily  distinguished  by  their  eyes,  which  are  round  and 
prominent.      These   three  femllies   are   divided  into   many 
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smaller  groups  and  gejiera,  tlie  peculiarities  of  winch  cannot 
be  particularly  pointed  out  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  Prionians,  or  Pkionid^,  derive  their  name  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  a  saw,  which  lias  been  applied  to 
them  either  because  the  antennae,  in  most  of  these  beetles, 
consists  of  flattened  joints,  projecting  internally  somewhat 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  or  on  account  of  their  upper  jaws, 
which  sometimes  are  very  long  and  tootlied  within.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  beetles  thus  armed  can  saw  off  large 
limbs  by  seizing  them  between  their  jaws,  and  flying  or 
whirling  sidewise  round  the  enclosed  limb,  till  it  is  completely 
divided.  The  largest  insects  of  the  Capricorn  tribe  belong  to 
this  femily,  some  of  the  tropical  species  measm-ing  Ave  or  six 
inches  in  lengtli,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in 
breadth.  Their  larvae  are  broader  and  more  flattened  tlian 
the  grubs  of  the  other  Capricorn-beetles,  and  are  provided 
with  six  very  short  legs.  When  about  to  be  transformed, 
they  collect  a  quantily  of  their  chips  ai-ound  them,  and  make 
therewith  an  oval  pod  or  cocoon,  to  enclose  Aemselves. 

Our  largest  species  is  the  broad-necked  Prionus  (Fig.  44), 
PrwnuB  hticolUs*  of  Drury,  its  kij.-. 44. 

first  describer.  It  is  of  a  long 
oval  shape  and  of  a  pitchy-blaek 
color.  The  jaws,  though  short, 
are  very  thick  and  strong ;  the  an- 
tennae are  stout  and  saw-toothed 
in  the  male,  and  more  slender  in 
the  otlier  sex ;  the  thorax  is  short 
and  wide,  and  armed  on  the  lat- 
eral edges  with  three  teeth  ;  the 
wing-covers  ■  have  three  slightly 
elevated  hnes  on  each  of  them, 
and  are  rough  with  a  multitude 
of  large  punctures,  which  run  to- 
gether  irregularly.     It  measures   fror 
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eighth  to  one  inch  and  tliree  quarters  in  length ;  the  females 
heing  always  much  larger  than  the  males.  The  gruhs  of 
this  beetle,  when  fully  grown,  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb. 
They  live  in  the  tnmks  and  roots  of  the  balm  of  gilead, 
Lombardy  poplar,  and  probably  in  those  of  other  kinds  of 
poplar  also.  The  beetles  may  frequently  be  seen  upon,  or 
flying  round,  the  trunks  of  these  trees  in  the  montli  of  July, 
even  in  the  daytime,  though  the  other  kinds  of  Prionus 
generally  fly  only  by  night. 

The   one-colored  Prionus,  Prionus  unicohr*'^'^  of  Drury 
Fig.  45.  (-^'g-  45),  inhabits  pine-trees. 

°  Its  body  is  long,  narrow,  and 
flattened,  of  a  light  bay-brown 
color,  with  the  head  and  an- 
tennae darker.  The  thorax  is 
very  short,  and  armed  on  each 
side  with  throe  sharp  teeth  ; 
the  wing-covers  are  nearly 
of  equal  breadth  throughout, 
and  have  three  slightly  ele- 
vated ribs  on  each  of  them. 
This  beetle  measures  from 
one  inch  and  one  quarter  to 
one  h  ai  d  a  1  alf  le  gth,  and  about  three  or  four  tentlis 
of  an  nch  breadth  It  flies  by  night,  and  frequently 
enter  1  ouses  i  tl  e  oven  ig,  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
September 

Tl  e  s  n  1  f  n  Ij  f  tl  e  Capricorn -bee  ties  may  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  sc  tihc  name,  Cerambycld^,  of  the  tribe  to 
whicl  t  bel  (Th  The  Ceramhycians  have  not  the  very 
prom  n  nt  ji  v  of  t!  e  Prionians ;  their  eyes  are  always 
kidney  1  iped  o  tcl  ed  for  the  reception  of  the  first  joint 
of  tl  e  Tntem  ai    which  ire  not  saw-toothed,  but  generally 
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slender  and  tapering,  sometimes  of  moderate  length,  some- 
times excessively  long,  especially  in  the  males ;  die  thorax 
is  longer  and  more  convex  than  in  the  preceding  family,  not 
thin-edged,  but  often  rounded  at  the  sides. 

Some  of  these  beetles,  distinguished  by  their  narrow  wing- 
covers,  which  are  notched  or  armed  with  two  little  thorns  at 
the  tip,  and  by  the  great  length  of  their  anteimse,  belong  to 
the  genus  Stenoeorus,  a  name  signifying  narrow  or  straitened. 
One    of  them,    which    is  rij-  is. 

rare  here,  inhabits  tiie  "^ 
hickory,  in  its  larva  state 
forming  long  galleries  in 
the  trunk  of  this  tree  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  wood.  This  beetie 
is  the  Stenoeorus  (^Oeras- 
phorus)  ductus*  or  band- 
ed Stenoeorus  (Fig  46). 
It  is  of  a  hazel  color,  with 
a  tint  of  gray,  arising  from 
the  short  hairs  with  which 
it  is  covered ;  there  is  an 
oblique  ochre-yellow  band 
across  each  wing-cover ;  and  a  short  spine  or  thorn  on  the 
middle  of  each  side  of  the  thorax.  The  antennEe  of  the 
males  are  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  which 
measures  from  three  quarters  of  an  incli  to  one  inch  and  one 
quarter  in  length. 

The  ground  beneath  black  and  white  oaks  is  often  ob- 
served to  be  strewn  with  small  branches,  neatly  severed  from 
these  trees  as  if  cut  off  with  a  saw.  Upon  splitting  open  the 
cut  end  of  a  branch,  in  the  autumn  or  winter  after  it  has 
fallen,  it  will  be  found  to  be  perforated  to  the  extent  of  six 
or  eight  inches  in  the  course  of  the  pith,  and  a  slender  grub, 
the  author  of  the  mischief,  will  be  discovered  therein.  In 
*  C:  rambyx  cinctus,  Drury ;  SleiuKmia  garganifia,  Fabriciiis. 
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tlie  spring  tliis  grub  is  transformed  to  a  pupa,  and  in  June  or 
July  it  is  changed  to  a  beetle,  and  comes  out  of  the  branch. 
P,   j;  The  history  of  this  insect  was  first  made 

\         f         public  by  Professor  Peck,*  who  called  it 
(      ^sSp'        )  the  oak-pruner,  or  Stenoatrm  (^Elaphidwn) 
^"Ml^  putator  (Fig  47).'^     In  its  adnlt  state  it  is 

'  1^9*1^         a   slender   long-homed   beetle,   of  a   dull 
'  ^P  V  brown   color,   sprinkled  with   gray   spots, 

composed  of  very  short  close  hairs ;  the 
antenna  are  longer  than  the  body  in  the  males,  and  equal  to 
it  in  length  in  the  other  sex,  and  the  third  and  fourtli  joints 
are  tipped  with  a  small  spine  or  thorn ;  the  thorax  is  barrel- 
shaped,  and  not  spined  at  the  sides  ;  and  the  scntel  is  yellow- 
Fig.  48.  ish-white.  It  varies  in  length  irom  four  and  a 
half  to  sis  tenths  of  an  inch.  It  lays  its  eggs 
in  July.  Each  egg  is  placed  close  to  the  axilla 
or  joint  of  a  leaf-stalk  or  of  a  small  twig,  near 
the  extremity  of  a  branch.  The  grub  (Fig-  48) 
hatched  from  it  penetrates  at  that  spot  to  the 
pitli,  and  then  continues  its  course  towards  the 
ti       d  '  g    h    pith,  and  there- 

yh  dr     1  b         v,  several  inches 
h  ti       f  h    branch.     Having 

full  1    h      does  towards  the 

mn  di    d  s  the  branch  at 


nd     f        bun  w 
a   ay   h  d 

ng     il     h      n 
b.  k       d 
1         a 
I     nd 
uiJl     b 


(Fig  49,  pupa), 

ransversely  from 

f  bark  untouched. 

ops   up   the  end 

se  section,  witli 

the  fiill  of  the 

ken  off  and  pre- 

T  u  d  b     h    autumnal  winds. 


•  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Kepository  and  Journal,  \  ol.  V.,  with  a  plate. 
[11  This  flpeoieB  was  prBviously  described  by  Fabricius  as  Sleaocoi'ia  villasi 
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The  leaves  of  the  oak  are  rarely  shed  before  the  bniiicli 
Mis,  and  thus  serve  to  break  the  shock.  Branches  wf  iive 
or  six  feet  in  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter  are  thus  severed 
by  these  insects,  a  kind  of  pruning  tliat  must  be  injurious  to 
the  trees,  and  should  be  guarded  against  if  possible.  By 
collectmg  the  fiillen  branches  in  the  autumn,  and  burning 
them  before  the  spring,  we  prevent  development  of  the 
beetles,  while  we  derive  some  benefit  from  the  branches  as 
ftiel. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  while  the  pine  and  fir 
tribes  rarely  suffer  to  any  extent  from  the  depredations  of 
caterpillars  and  other  leaf-eating  insects,  the  resinous  odor 
of  these  trees,  offensive  as  it  is  to  such  insects,  does  not 
prevent  many  kinds  of  borers  from  burrowing  into  and  de- 
stroying their  trunks.  Several  of  the  Capricorn-beetles,  while 
in  the  grub  state,  hve  only  in  pine  and  fir  trees,  or  in  timber 
of  these  kinds  of  wood.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  genus 
OaUidium,  a  name  of  unknown  or  obscure  origin.  Their 
antennse  are  of  moderate  length ;  they  have  a  somewhat 
flattened  body ;  the  head  nods  forward,  as  in  Stenocorus  ;  the 
thorax  is  broad,  nearly  circular,  and  somewhat  flattened  or 
indented  above ;  and  tlie  thighs  are  very  slender  next  to  the 
body,  but  remarkably  thick  beyond  the  middle.  The  larvae 
are  of  moderate  length,  more  flattened  than  the  grubs  of 
the  otiier  Capricom-beedes,  have  a  very  broad  and  homy 
head,  small  but  powerful  jaws,  and  are  provided  with  six 
extremely  small  legs.  They  undermine  the  bark,  and  per- 
forate the  wood  in  various  directions,  often  doing  immense 
injury  to  the  trees,  and  to  new  buildings,  in  tlie  Itunber 
composing  which  they  may  happen  to  be  concealed.  Their 
burrows  are  wide  and  not  cylindrical,  ai'c  very  winding,  and 
are  fi:lled  up  with  a  kind  of  compact  sawdust  as  fast  as  the 
insects  advance.  The  larva  state  is  said  to  continue  two 
years,  during  which  period  the  insects  cast  their  skins  several 
times.  The  sides  of  the  body  in  the  pupa  aj'e  thin-edged, 
and  finely  notched,  and  the  tail  is  forked. 
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One  of  tlie  most  common  kinds  of  CaUidium  found  here 
is  a  flattish,  rusty-black  beetle,  witii  some  downy  whitish 
spots  across  the  middle  of  the  wing-covers ;  the  thorax  is 
nearly  circular,  is  covered  with  fine  whitish  down,  and  has 
two  elevated  polished  black  points  upon  it ;  and  the  wing- 
covers  are  very  coarsely  punctured.  It  measures  from  four 
tenths  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  insect  is 
the  OaUidmm  bajulus  (Plate  II.  Fig.  12} ;  the  second  name, 
meaning  a  porter,  was  given  to  it  by  Linnseus,  on  account 
of  the  whitish  patch  which  it  bears  on  its  back.  It  inhabits 
fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock  wood  and  lumber,  and  may  often 
be  seen  on  wooden  buildings  and  fences  in  July  and  August. 
We  are  informed  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  that  the  grubs 
sometimes  greatly  injure  the  wood-work  of  houses  in  Lon- 
don, piercing  the  rafters  of  the  roois  in  every  direction,  and, 
when  arrived  at  maturity,  even  penetrating  through  sheets 
of  lead  which  covered  the  place  of  their  exit.  One  piece  of 
lead,  only  eight  inches  long  and  four  broad,  contained  twelve 
oval  holes  made  by  these  insects,  and  fragments  of  the  lead 
were  found  in  their  stomachs.  As  this  insect  is  now  com- 
mon in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
probably  first  brought  to  this  country  by  vessels  from  Eu- 
rope. 

The  violet  Gilhdium  Calhdtum  molacfum,*^  (Plate  II 
Fig  11 )  lb  of  a  Prussian  blue  or  violet  color  the  thorax  is 
tmns^erseh  otiI  ind  downy,  and  sometimes  has  a  gieenish 
tm^e  ind  the  win£>  covers  aie  rough  with  thick  irregular 
punctur  s  Its  length  >iiie^  from  four  to  si\  tenths  of  in 
inch  It  may  be  found  m  greit  abundince  tn  pilei  of  pme 
wood  iiom  the  middle  ot  Maj  to  the  hiat  of  June  ind  the 
Kiva;  and  pupas  are  often  met  with  in  splittint,  the  wood 
They  Ii\e  mostly  )uist  under  the  barl  wheie  then  bioid  ind 
winding  tracks  miT  he  traced  b^  the  InidtnLd  aawlutwith 

•  Ceram/igx  vIoUKeiii  of  Liniiieiis. 

1 1!  Our  species  is  <wnsidereil  different  from  t\w  EurupCiiii  Coimaiii  i-!nliimi„i, 
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which  tliey  are  crowded.  Just  before  tliey  are  about  to  be 
transformed,  they  bore  into  the  solid  wood  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.  They  are  said  to  he  very  injurious  to  the 
sapling  pines  in  Maine.  Professor  Peck  supposed  this  species 
of  Callidium  to  have  biMin  iutrodueod  into  Europe  in  timber 
exported  fixim  this  country,  as  it  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
that  continent  tliat  have  been  much  connected  with  North 
America  by  navigation.  Thus  Europe  and  America  seem 
to  liave  interchanged  the  porter  and  violet  Callidium,  which, 
by  means  of  shipping,  have  now  become  common  to  the  two 
continents. 

From  the  regularity  of  its  form,  and  the  noble  size  it 
attains,  the  sugar-maple  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifiil  of  our  forest^trees,  and  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  on  account  of  its  many  useful  properties.  This 
fine  tree  suflfers  much  from  the  attacts  of  borers,  which  in 
some  cases  produce  its  entire  destruction.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Leonard,  of  Dublin,  N.  H.,  for  the  first 
account  of  the  habits  and  transfonnations  of  these  borers. 
In  the  summer  of  1828,  his  attention  was  caUed  to  some 
young  maples,  in  Keene,  which  were  in  a  languishing  condi- 
tion. He  discovered  the  insect  in  its  beetle  state  under  tlie 
loosened  bark  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  traced  the  recent 
track  of  the  larva  three  inches  into  the  solid  wood.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  these  trees,  upon  the  cultivation  of 
which  much  care  had  been  bestowed,  were  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  borers.  The  failure,  from  the  same  cause,  of  sev- 
eral other  attempts  to  rjuse  the  sugar-maple,  has  since 
come  to  my  knowledge.  The  insects  are  changed  to  beetles, 
and  come  out  of  the  trunks  of  the  frees  in  July.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  specimens  have  been  repeatedly  taken, 
which  were  undoubtedly  brought  here  in  maple  logs  from 
Maine.  The  beetle  was  fiist  described  in  1824,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Keating's  "Narrative  of  Long's  Expedition,"  by 
Mr.  Say,  who  called  it  Clytus  speeiosits ;  that  is,  the  beauti- 
fiil  Clytus.     (Plate  II.  Fig.  15.)    It  was  afterwards  inserted, 
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and  accurately  represented  by  the  pencil  of  Lesueur,  in  Say's 
"  American  Entomology,"  and,  more  recently,  a  description 
and  figure  of  it  have  appeared  in  Griffith's  translation  of 
Cuvier's  "  Animal  Kingdom,"  under  the  name  of  Clt/tus 
Sayii. 

The  beautiful  Clytus,  like  tlie  other  beetles  of  the  genus 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  distinguished  from  a  Callidium  by  its 
more  convex  form,  its  more  nearly  globular  thorax,  which 
is  neither  flattened  nor  indented,  and  by  its  more  slender 
thighs.  The  head  is  yellow,  with  tlie  antennse  and  the  eyes 
reddish  bla<;k ;  the  thorax  is  black,  with  two  transverse 
yellow  spots  on  each  side ;  the  wing-covers,  for  about  two 
thirds  of  their  length,  are  black,  the  remaining  third  is 
yeUow,  and  they  are  ornamented  with  bands  and  spots 
arranged  in  the  following  manner :  a  yellow  spot  on  each 
shoulder,  a  broad  yellow  curved  band  or  arch,  of  which  the 
yellow  scutel  forms  the  key-stone,  on  the  base  of  the  wng- 
eovers,  behind  this  a  zigzag  yellow  band  forming  the  letter 
W,  across  the  middle  another  yellow  band  arching  hack- 
wards,  and  on  the  yellow  tip  a  curved  band  and  a  spot  of  a 
black  color ;  the  legs  are  yeUow ;  and  the  under  side  of  the 
body  is  reddish  yellow,  variegated  with  brown.  It  is  the 
largest  known  species  of  Clytus,  being  from  nine  to  eleven 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  tliree  or  four  tenths  in 
breadtli.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  trunk  of  the  maple  in  July 
and  August.  The  grubs  burrow  into  the  bark  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched,  and  are  thus  protected  during  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  they  penetrate  deeper,  and  form,  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  long  and  winding  galleries  in  the  wood,  up 
and  down  tlie  trunk.  In  order  to  check  their  devastations, 
they  should  be  sought  for  in  the  spring,  when  they  will 
readily  be  detected  by  the  sawdust  that  they  cast  out  of  their 
burrows ;  and,  by  a  judicious  use  of  a  knife  and  stiff  wire, 
tliey  may  be  cut  out  or  destroyed  before  they  have  gone 
deeply  into  the  wood. 

Many  kinds  of  Clytus  frequent  flowers,  for  the  sake  of  the 
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pollen,  which  they  devour.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, the  painted  Clytus,  Glytiis  pictus,*  (Plate  II.  Fig.  10,)  is 
often  seen  in  abundance,  feeding  by  day  upon  the  blossoms 
of  the  golden-rod.  If  the  trunks  of  our  common  locust-tree, 
RoMnia  peeudaeaeia,  are  examined  at  this  time,  a  still  greater 
number  of  these  beetles  will  be  found  upon  them,  and  most 
often  paired.  The  habits  of  this  insect  seem  to  have  been 
known,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1771,  to  Dr.  John  Reinhold 
Foster,  who  then  described  it  under  the  name  of  Leptura 
Robinice,  the  latter  being  derived  from  the  tree  which  it 
inhabits.  Drury,  however,  had  previously  described  and 
figured  it,  under  the  specific  name  here  adopted,  which, 
having  the  priority,  in  point  of  time,  over  all  the  others  that 
have  been  subsequently  imposed,  must  be  retained.  This 
Capricorn-beetle  has  the  form  of  the  beautiful  maple  Clytus. 
It  is  velvet^biack,  and  ornamented  with  transverse  yellow 
bands,  of  which  there  are  three  on  the  head,  four  on  the 
thorax,  and  six  on  the  wing-covers,  tlie  tips  of  whicli  are  also 
edged  with  yellow.  The  first  and  second  bands  on  eacli 
wing-cover  are  nearly  straight;  the  third  band  forms  a  V, 
or,  united  with  the  opposite  one,  a  W,  as  in  the  spedosus ; 
the  fourth  is  also  angled,  and  runs  upwards  on  tlie  inner 
margin  of  the  wing-cover  towards  the  scutel ;  the  fiftli  is 
broken  or  interrupted  by  a  longitudinal  elevated  line ;  and 
the  sixth  is  arched,  and  consists  of  three  little  spots.  The 
ant-ennse  are  dark  brown  ;  and  the  legs  are  rust-red.  These 
insects  vary  from  six  tenths  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

In  the  month  of  September  these  beetles  gather  on  the 
locust-trees,  where  they  may  be  seen  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beams with  their  gorgeous  livery  of  black  velvet  and  gold, 
coursing  up  and  down  the  trunks  in  pursuit  of  their  mates, 
or  to  drive  away  th§ir  rivals,  and  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  salute  those  they  meet  with  a  rapid  bowing  of  the 
shoulders,  axxoinpanied  by  a  creaking  sound,  indicative  of 

•  Lejitarajncia,  Dniryi  CiglmJlexiHmis,  Fnbriciiia. 
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recognition  or  defiance.  Having  paired,  the  female,  attend- 
ed by  her  partner,  creeps  over  the  bark,  searching  the 
crevices  with  her  antennse,  and  dropping  therein  her  snow- 
white  eggs,  in  clusters  of  seven  or  eight  together,  and  at 
intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes,  till  her  whole  stock  is  safely 
stored.  The  eggs  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  grubs  immedi- 
ately bnrrow  into  the  bark,  devouring  the  soft  inner  sub- 
stance that  sufiices  for  their  nourishment  till  the  approach 
of  winter,  during  which  they  remain  at  rest  in  a  torpid  state. 
In  the  spring  they  bore  tlu-ough  the  sap-wood,  more  or  less 
deeply  into  the  trunk,  the  general  course  of  their  winding 
and  irregular  passages  being  in  an  upward  direction  from 
the  place  of  their  entrance.  For  a  time  they  cast  their  chips 
out  of  their  holes  as  fest  as  they  are  made,  but  afier  a  while 
the  passage  becomes  clogged  and  the  burrow  more  or  less 
filled  with  the  coarse  and  fibrous  fragments  of  wood,  to  get 
rid  of  which  the  grubs  are  often  obliged  to  open  new  holes 
tlirough  tlie  bark.  The  scat  of  their  operations  is  known  by 
the  oozing  of  the  sap  and  the  dropping  of  the  sawdust  fi^jm 
the  holes.  The  bark  around  the  part  attacked  begins  to 
swell,  and  in  a  few  years  the  trunks  and  limbs  will  become 
disfigured  and  weakened  by  large  porous  tumors,  caused  by 
the  efforts  of  the  trees  to  repair  the  injuries  they  have 
suifered.  According  to  the  observations  of  General  H,  A, 
S.  Dearborn,  who  has  given  an  excellent  account*  of  this 
insect,  the  grubs  attain  their  fiiil  size  by  the  20th  of  July, 
soon  become  pupie,  and  are  changed  to  beetles  and  leave  the 
trees  early  in  September.  Thus  the  existence  of  this  species 
is  limited  to  one  year. 

Whitewashing,  and  covering  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
grafling  composition,  may  prevent  the  female  from  deposit- 
ing her  eggs  upon  them  ;  but  this  practice  cannot  be  carried 
to  any  great  extent  in  plantations  or  large  nurseries  of  the 
trees.  Perhaps  it  will  be  usefiil  to  head  down  young  trees 
to  the  ground,  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  grubs  con- 

»  Massachaaetta  Agricnltiira]  ReposiWrj-  and  Joutiml,  Vol.  VI.  p.  aja. 
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tained  in  thorn,  as  well  as  to  promote  a  mora  vigorous 
growth.  Much  evil  might  be  prevented  by  employing  chil- 
dren to  collect  the  beetles  while  in  the  act  of  providing  for 
the  continuation  of  their  kind.  A  common  black  bottle,  con- 
taining a  little  water,  would  be  a  suitable  vessel  to  receive 
the  beetles  as  fest  aa  they  were  gathered,  and  should  be 
emptied  into  the  fire  in  order  to  destroy  the  insects.  The 
gathering  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  beetles  first  appeal', 
and  should  be  continued  as  long  as  any  are  found  on  the 
trees,  and  furthermore  should  be  made  a  general  business 
for  several  years  in  succession.  I  have  no  doubt,  should  this 
be  done,  tliat,  by  devoting  one  hour  every  day  to  this  object, 
we  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  rid  ourselves  of  this 
destructive  insect. 

The  largest  Capricorn-beetle,  of  the  Cerambycian  family, 
found  in  New  England,  is  the  Lamia  (_Monohammu8  titillator) 
of  Fabricius  (Fig.  50),  or  the  tickler,  so  named  probably  on 


account  of  the  habit  whicb  it  has,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  Capricorn-beetles,  of  gently  touching  now  and  then  the 
surface  on  which  it  walks  with  the  tips  of  its  long  anten- 
na;.    Three  or  four  of  these  beetles  may  sometimes  bo  seen 
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together  in  June  and  July,  on  logs  or  on  the  trunks  of  trees 
in  tlie  woods,  the  males  paying  their  court  to  the  females, 
or  contending  with  their  rivals,  waving  their  antennae,  and 
showing  the  eagerness  of  the  contest  or  pursuit  by  their 
rapid  creaking  sounds. 

The  head  of  the  Lamias  is  vertical  or  perpendicular ;  the 
antennse  of  the  males  are  much  longer  than  the  body,  and 
taper  to  the  end ;  the  thorax  is  cylindrical  before  and  behind, 
and  is  armed  on  the  middle  of  each  side  with  a  very  large 
pointed  wart  or  tubercle ;  the  tips  of  the  wing-covers  are 
rounded ;  and  the  foro  legs  arc  longer  than  the  rest,  with 
broad  hairy  soles  in  the  males. 

The  iitillator  is  of  a  brownish  color,  variegated  or  mottled 
with  spots  of  gray,  and  the  wing-covers,  which  are  coarsely 
punctured,  have  also  several  small  tufted  black  spots  upon 
them  ;  the  middle  legs  are  armed  with  a  small  tooth  on  the 
upper  edge ;  the  antenna!  of  the  male  are  twice  as  long  as 
the  body,  and  those  of  the  other  sex  equal  the  body  in 
length,  which  measures  from  one  inch  and  one  eighth  to 
one  inch  and  one  quarter.  What  kind  of  tree  the  grub  of 
this  insect  inhabits  is  unknown  to  me. 

Trees  of  the  poplar  tribe,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  certain  kinds  of  borers,  differing 
essentially  from  all  the  foregoing  when  arrived  at  maturity. 
They  belong  to  the  genus  Saperda.  In  the  beetle  state  the 
head  is  vertical,  the  antennse  are  about  the  length  of  the 
body  in  both  sexes,  the  thorax  is  cylindrical,  smooth,  and 
unarmed  at  the  sides,  and  the  fore  legs  are  shorter  than  the 
others.  Our  largest  kind  is  the  Saperda  calcarata  of  Say 
(Plata  II.  Fig.  21),  or  the  spurred  Saperda,  so  named 
because  the  tips  of  the  wing-covers  end  with  a  little  sharp 
point  or  spur.  It  is  covered  all  over  with  a  short  and  close 
nap,  which  gives  it  a  fine  blue-gray  color,  it  is  finely  punc- 
tured vrith  brown,  there  are  four  ochre-yellow  lines  on  the 
head,  and  three  on  the  top  of  the  thorax,  the  scutel  is  also 
ochre-yellow,  and  there  are  several  irregular  lines  and  spots 
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of  the  same  coloi-  on  the  wing-covers.  It  ia  from  one  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  quai-ter  in  length.  This  beetle  closely 
resembles  the  European  Saperda  cardwAag,  which  inhabits 
the  poplar ;  and  the  grubs  of  our  native  species,  with  those 
of  the  broad-necked  Prionus,  have  almost  entirely  destroyed 
tJie  Lombardy  poplar  in  this  vicinity.  They  live  also  in  the 
trunks  of  our  American  poplars.  They  are  of  a  yellowish- 
white  color,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  first  segment,  which 
is  dark  buff.  When  fully  grown  they  measure  nearly  two 
inclies  in  length.  The  body  is  very  thick,  rather  larger 
before  than  behind,  and  consists  of  twelve  segments  separated 
from  each  otlier  by  deep  transverse  fiirrows.  The  iii'st 
segment  is  broad,  and  slopes  obliquely  downwards  to  the 
head ;  the  second  is  very  narrow ;  on  the  upper  and  under 
sides  of  each  of  the  following  segments,  from  the  third 
to  the  tenth  inclusive,  there  is  a  transverse  oval  space, 
rendered  rough  like  a  rasp  by  minute  projections.  These 
rasps  serve  instead  of  1^,  which  are  entirely  wanting.  The 
beetles  may  be  found  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
various  kinds  of  poplars,  in  August  and  September ;  they 
fly  by  night,  and  sometimes  enter  the  open  windows  of 
houses  in  tlie  evening. 

The  borers  of  the  apple-tree  have  become  notorious,  tlu'ough- 
out  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  for  tlieir  estensive 
ravages.  They  are  the  larvse  of  a  beetle  called  Saperda 
hivittata*  by  Mr,  Say,  the  two-sti-iped,  or  the  brown  and 
white  striped  Saperda  (^Plate  II.  Fig.  Itj)  ;  the  upper  side  of 
its  body  being  marked  with  two  longitudinal  white  stripes 
between  three  of  a  hght-brown  color,  wbde  the  face,  the  an- 
tonnje,  the  under  side  of  the  body,  and  the  legs  are  white. 
This  beetle  varies  in  length  from  a  httle  moi-e  than  one 
half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  It  comes  forth  fi-om  tlie 
trunks  of  the  trees,  in  its  perfected  state,  early  in  June, 
making  its  escape  in  the  night,  during  which  time  only  it 
uses  its  ample  wings  in  going  from  tree  to  tree  in  search 
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of  companions  and  food.  In  the  daytime  it  keeps  at  rest 
among  the  leaves  of  the  plants  which  it  devours. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  principally  attacked  by  this  borer 
are  the  apple-tree,  the  quince,  mountain  ash,  hawthorn  and 
other  thorn  bushes,  the  June-berry  or  shad-hush,  and  other 
kinds  of  Amelanckier  and  Aronia.  Our  native  thorns  and 
Aronias  are  its  natural  food ;  for  I  have  discovered  the  larvse 
in  the  stems  of  these  shrubs,  and  have  repeatedly  found  the 
beetles  upon  them,  eating  the  leaves,  in  June  and  July.  It  is 
in  these  months  that  the  eggs  are  deposited,  being  Ijud  upon 
the  bark  near  the  root,  during  the  night.  The  larvte  hatched 
therefrom  are  fleshy  whitish  grubs,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
tapering  a  little  from  the  first  ring  to  the  end  of  the  body. 
(Plate  n.  Fig.  17.)  The  head  is  small,  horny,  and  brown ; 
the  first  ring  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  the  next  two  are 
very  short,  and,  with  the  first,  are  covered  with  punctures 
and  very  minute  hairs ;  the  following  rings,  to  the  tenth 
inclusive,  are  each  furnished,  on  the  upper  and  under  side, 
with  two  fleshy  warts  situated  close  together,  and  destitute 
of  the  httle  rasp-like  teeth,  that  are  usually  found  on  the 
grubs  of  the  other  Capricorn-beetles ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
rings  are  very  short ;  no  appearance  of  legs  can  be  seen, 
even  with  a  magnifying  glass  of  high  power. 

The  grub,  with  its  strong  jaws,  cuts  a  cylindrical  passage 
through  the  bark,  and  pushes  its  castings  backwai'ds  out  of 
the  hole  from  time  to  time,  while  it  bores  upwards  into  the 
wood.  The  larva  state  continues  two  or  three  years,  during 
wliich  the  borer  will  be  found  to  have  penetrated  eight  or  ten 
inches  upwards  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  its  burrow  at  tlie 
end  approacliing  to,  and  being  covered  only  by,  the  bark. 
Here  its  transformation  takes  place.  The  pupa  does  not 
differ  much  from  other  pupse  of  beetles ;  but  it  has  a  trans- 
verse row  of  minute  prickles  on  each  of  the  rings  of  tlie 
back,  and  several  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  These  prob- 
ably assist  the  insect  in  its  movements,  when  casting  off  its 
pu[)a-skin.     The  final  change  occurs  about  tiie  first  of  June, 
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soon  aft«r  wliich,  the  beetle  gnaws  througK  the  bark  that 
covers  the  end  of  its  bun-ow,  and  conies  out  of  its  place  of 
coniinement  in  the  night. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  by  some 
persons  to  destroy  and  extenninate  these  pernicious  borers, 
they  continue  to  reappear  in  our  orchards  and  nurserira  every 
season.  The  reasons  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  habits  of 
the  insects,  and  in  individual  carelessness.  Many  orchards 
suffer  deplorably  from  tlie  want  of  proper  attention ;  the 
trees  are  permitted  to  remain,  year  after  year,  without  any 
pains  being  taken  to  destroy  the  numerous  and  various 
insects  that  infest  them ;  old  orchards,  especially,  are  neg- 
lected, and  not  only  the  rugged  trunks  of  tlie  trees,  but 
even  a  forest  of  unpmned  suckers  around  tliem,  are  left  to 
the  undisturbed  possession  and  perpetual  inheritance  of  the 
Saperda. 

On  the  means  that  have  been  used  to  destroy  this  borer,  a 
few  remarks  only  need  to  be  made ;  for  it  is  evident  that  they 
can  be  fiilly  successfiii  only  when  generally  adopted.  Killing 
it  by  a  wire  thrust  into  the  holes  it  has  made,  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  safest,  and  most  successful  methods.  Cutting  out  tlie 
grub,  with  a  knife  or  gouge,  is  the  most  common  practice ; 
but  it  is  feared  that  these  tools  have  sometimes  been  used 
without  sufficient  caution.  A  third  method,  which  lias  more 
than  once  been  suggested,  consists  in  plugging  the  holes 
with  soft  wood.  If  a  little  camphor  be  previously  inserted, 
this  practice  promises  to  be  more  effectual ;  but  experiments 
are  wanting  to  confirm  its  expediency. 

The  coated  Saperda,  or  Saperda  ves^ta  (Plate  II.  Fig.  19), 
described  by  Mr.  Say  in  the  Appendix  to  Keating's  Narrative 
of  Major  Long's  Expedition,  resembles  the  foregoing  species 
in  form.  It  measures  from  six  to  eight  tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length  ;  it  is  entirely  covered  with  a  close  greenl«li-yellow 
down  or  nap,  and  has  two  or  three  small  black  dots  near  the 
middle  of  each  wing-cover.  Mr.  Say  discovered  it  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Micliigim,  and  stutcs  that  it  is 
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also  sometimes  fotmd  In  Pennsylvania ;  but  lie  lioes  not 
appear  to  have  known  anything  of  its  history.  It  is  also 
found  in  Massachusetts,  but  has  been  rarely  seen  until 
within  a  few  years.  One  of  my  specimens  was  taken  in 
Milton  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  several  others  were 
taken  in  Cambridge,  during  the  summers  of  1843  and  1844, 
upon  the  European  lindens,  from  the  trunks  and  brandies 
of  which  they  had  just  come  forth.  A  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  this  insect  might  have  led  to  its  more  frequent 
discovery.  One  of  the  lindens  above  named  was  a  noble 
and  venerable  tree,  with  a  tnmk  measuring  eight  feet  and 
five  inches  in  circumference,  three  feet  from  the  gi'ound. 
A  strip  of  the  bark,  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
extending  to  the  top  of  the  trunk,  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  exposed  surfecc  of  the  wood  was  pierced  and  grooved 
with  countless  numbers  of  holes,  wherein  the  borers  bad 
been  bred,  and  whence  swarms  of  thfe  beetles  must  have 
issued  in  past  times.  Some  of  the  largo  limbs  and  a  portion 
of  the  top  of  the  tree  had  fallen,  apparently  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  of  these  insects ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sui-prisc 
that  this  fine  linden  shoidd  have  withstood  and  outlived  tlie 
attacks  of  such  a  host  of  miners  and  sappers. 

The  lindens  of  Philadelphia  have  suffered  much  more 
severely  from  these  borers.  Dr.  Paul  Swift,  in  a  letter 
written  in  May,  1844,  gave  to  me  the  following  interesting 
account  of  them.  "  The  trees  in  "VVasliington  and  Inde- 
pendence Squares  were  first  observed  to  have  been  attacked 
about  seven  yetu^  ago.  Within  two  years,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  cut  down  forty-seven  European  lindens  in  the 
former  square  alone,  where  there  now  remain  only  a  few 
American  hndens,  and  these  a  good  deal  eaten."  "  Many 
of  the  beetles  were  found  upon  the  small  branches  and  leaves 
on  the  28th  day  of  May,  and  it  is  said  tliat  they  come  out 
as  early  as  the  first  of  the  month,  and  continue  to  make 
tlieir  way  through  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  large  branches 
during  the  whole  of  the  warm  season.     They  immediately  fly 
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into  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  there  feed  upon  the  epidia-mis  of 
the  tender  twigs,  and  the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  ofen  wholly 
denuding  the  latter,  and  causing  the  leaves  to  faU.  They 
deposit  their  eggs,  two  or  three  in  a  place,  upon  the  trunk 
and  branches,  especially  about  the  forks,  making  shght  incis- 
ions or  punctures,  for  their  reception,  with  their  strong  jaws. 
As  many  as  ninety  eggs  have  been  taken  from  a  single  beetle. 
The  grubs,  hatched  from  these  eggs,  undermine  the  bark  to 
the  extent  of  six  or  eight  inches,  in  sinuous  channels,  or 
penetrate  the  solid  wood  an  equal  distance.  It  is  supposed 
that  three  years  arc  required  to  mature  the  insect.  Various 
expedients  have  been  tried  to  arrest  tlieir  course,  hut  without 
effect,  A  stream,  thrown  into  the  tops  of  the  trees  from  the 
hydrant,  is  often  used  with  good  success  to  dislodge  other 
insects ;  hat  the  borer-bee  ties,  when  thus  disturbed,  take 
wing  and  hover  over  tlie  trees  till  all  is  quiet,  and  then  alight 
and  go  to  work  again.  The  trunks  and  branches  of  some  of 
tlie  trees  have  been  washed  over  with  various  preparations 
without  benefit.  Boring  the  trunk  near  the  ground,  and 
putting  In  sulphur  and  other  drugs,  and  plugging,  have  been 
tried  with  as  little  effect." 

This  beetle  I  have  taken  in  Massachusetts  only  in  June, 
mostly  between  the  1st  and  17th,  and  none  after  the  20th 
day  of  the  month.  The  grub  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
apple-tree  borer.  Figures  of  the  insect,  in  all  its  stages, 
may  be  seen  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Hovey's  Magazine, 
page  330. 

There  is  another  destructive  Saperda,  whose  history  re- 
mains to  he  written.  It  is  the  Saperda  tridmtata  (Plate  11. 
Fig.  13),  so  named  by  Ohvier  on  account  of  the  tridentate 
or  three-toothed  red  border  of  its  wing-covers.  This  beetle 
is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  a  tint  of  gray,  owing  to  a 
thin  coating  of  very  short  down.  It  is  ornamented  with  a 
curved  line  behind  the  eyes,  two  stripes  on  the  thorax,  and 
a  three-toothed  or  three-branched  stripe  on  the  outer  edge 
of  each  wing-cover,  of  a  rusty  red  color.     There  are  also 
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sis  black  dots  on  the  thorax,  two  above,  and  two  on  the 
sides ;  and  each  of  the  angles  between  the  bi-anches  and  the 
lateral  stripes  of  the  wing-covers  is  marked  with  a  blackish 
spot.  The  two  hinder  branches  aro  oblique,  and  extend 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  suture  ;  the  anterior  branch  is  short 
and  hooked.  Its  average  length  is  about  half  an  inch ;  but 
it  varies  from  four  to  six  tenths  of  an  inch.  The  males  are 
smaller  than  the  females,  but  have  longer  antennae. 

This  pretty  beetle  has  been  long  known  to  me,  but  its 
habits  were  not  ascertained  till  the  year  1847.  On  the  19th 
of  June,  in  that  year,  Theophilus  P^'sons,  Esq.  sent  me 
some  fragments  of  bark  and  insects  which  were  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  Richardson  from  the  decaying  elms  on  Boston  Com- 
mon ;  and,  among  the  insects,  I  recognized  a  pair  of  these 
beetles  in  a  living  state.  My  curiosity  was  immediately 
excited  to  learn  something  more  concerning  these  beetles  and 
their  connection  with  the  trees,  but  was  not  satisfied  by  a 
partial  examination  made  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  It 
was  not  till  the  following  winter,  that  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  a  thorough  search,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Mayor,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jun,,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Common. 

The  trees  were  found  to  have  suflered  terribly  from  the 
ravages  of  these  insects.  Several  of  them  had  already  been 
cut  down,  as  past  recovery ;  others  were  in  a  dying  state, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  affected  with  disease 
or  premature  decay.  Their  hark  was  perforated,  to  the  height 
of  tliirty  feet  from  the  ground,  with  numerous  holes,  through 
which  insects  had  escaped ;  and  large  pieces  liad  become  so 
loose,  by  the  undermining  of  the  grubs,  as  to  yield  to  slight 
efforts,  and  come  off  in  flakes.  The  inner  bark  was  filled 
■with  the  burrows  of  the  grubs,  great  numbers  of  which,  in 
various  stages  of  growth,  together  with  some  in  the  pupa 
state,  were  found  therein  ;  and  even  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
in  many  cases,  was  fiirrowed  with  their  irregular  tracks. 
Very  rarely  did  tliey  seem  to  have  penetrated  far  uito  the 
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wood  itself;  but  their  operations  were  mostly  confined  to  the 
inner  layers  of  the  bark,  which  thereby  became  loosened  from 
the  wood  beneath.  The  grubs  rarely  exceed  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length.  They  have  no  feet,  and  they  resemble 
the  larva;  of  otJier  species  of  Saperda^  except  in  being  rather 
more  flattened.  They  appear  to  complete  their  transforma- 
tions in  the  third  year  of  tlieir  existence. 

The  beetles  probably  leave  their  holes  in  the  bark  during 
the  month  of  June  and  in  the  beginning  of  July ;  for,  in  tlic 
course  of  thirty  years,  I  have  repeatedly  talien  them  at 
various  dates,  from  the  5th  of  Jime  to  the  10th  of  July. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  depreda- 
tions, that  these  insects  have  alarmingly  hastened  the  decay 
of  the  elm-trees  on  Boston  Mall  and  Common,  and  tliat  they 
now  threaten  their  entire  destruction.  Other  causes,  how- 
ever, have  probably  contributed  to  the  same  end.  It  wOl  be 
i-emembered  that  these  trees  have  greatly  suffered,  in  past 
times,  fi'om  the  ravages  of  canker-worms.  Moreover,  the 
impenetrable  state  of  the  surfiice-soil,  tlie  exhausted  condition 
of  the  subsoil,  and  the  deprivation  of  all  benefit  from  the 
decomposition  of  accumulated  leaves,  which,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  trees  would  have  enjoyed,  but  which  a  regard  fiar 
neatness  has  industriously  removed,  have  doubtless  had  no 
small  influence  in  diminishing  the  vigor  of  the  trees,  and 
thii3  made  tliem  fall  unresistingly  a  prey  to  insect-devourers. 
The  plan  of  this  work  precludes  a  more  fiill  consideration 
of  these  and  other  topics  connected  with  the  growth  and 
decay  of  these  trees ;  and  I  can  only  add,  that  it  may  be 
prudent  to  cut  down  and  burn  all  tbat  are  much  infested 
by  the  borers. 

The  tiill  blackberry,  Jtubus  villosus,  is  sometimes  cultivated 
among  us  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  richly  repays  the 
care  thus  bestowed  upon  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  known 
that  this  plant  and  its  near  relation,  the  I'aspbeiTy,  suffer 
fi-om  borers  that  live  in  the  pith  of  the  stems.  These  borers 
differ  somewliat  from  the  preceding,  being  cyhndrical  in  the 
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middle,  and  thickened  a  little  at  each  end.  The  head  is 
proportionally  larger  than  in  the  other  horers  j  the  first  three 
rings  of  the  body  are  short,  tlie  second  being  the  widest,  and 
each  of  tliem  is  provided  beneath  with  a  pair  of  minute 
sharp-pointed  warts  or  imperfect  legs ;  the  remaining  rings 
are  smooth,  and  witliout  tubercles  or  rasps ;  the  last  tlirec 
are  ratlier  thicker  than  those  whieli  immediately  precede 
them,  and  the  twelfth  ring  is  very  obtusely  rounded  at  the 
end.  The  beetles  from  these  borers  are  very  slender,  and 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  their  antennae  are  of  moderate 
length  and  do  not  taper  much  towards  the  end. 

The  species  which  attacks  tlie  blackberry  appears  to  be  the 

Pj    .J  Saperda  (  Oberea)  tripwnetata  of  Fabricius  (Fig. 

51),     It  is  of  a  deep  black  color,  except  the 

¥fore  part  of  the  breast  and  the  top  of  tlie  tlio- 
rax,  which  are  rusty  yellow,  and  there  are  two 
black  elevated  dots  on  the  middle  of  tlie  thorax, 
and  a  third  dot  on  the  hinder  edge  close  to  the 
scutel ;  the  wing-corers  are  coarsely  punctured, 
in  rows  on  the  top,  and  irregularly  on  the  sides  and  tips, 
each  of  which  is  slightly  notched  and  ends  with  two  little 
points.  The  two  black  dots  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax  are 
sometimes  wanting.  This  beetle  varies  from  three  tentlis 
to  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  finish^  its  transformations 
towards  the  end  of  Jidy,  and  lays  its  eggs  eaidy  in  August, 
one  by  one,  on  the  stems  of  the  blackberry  and  i-aspberry, 
near  a  leaf  or  small  twig.  The  grubs  burrow  directly  into 
the  pith,  which  they  consume  as  they  proceed,  so  that  the 
stem,  for  the  distance  of  several  inches,  is  completely 
deprived  of  its  pith,  and  consequently  witliers  and  dies 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.  In  Europe  one  of  these 
slender  Saperdas  attacks  the  hazel-bush,  and  another  the 
twigs  of  the  pear-tree,  in  the  same  way. 

The  Lepturians,  or  Lepturad^,  constitute  the  third  fiim- 
ily  of  thp  Capricorn-beetles.  In  most  of  them  the  body  is 
narrowed  behind,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  name  applied 
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to  them,  signifying  really  narrow  tail.  They  differ  from  the 
other  Capri com-heetles  in  the  form  of  their  eyes,  which  are 
not  deeply  notched,  but  are  either  oval  or  rounded  and  prom- 
inent, and  the  antennae  are  more  distant  from  them,  and  are 
implanted  near  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Moreover,  the 
head  is  not  deeply  sunk  in  the  foi-e  part  of  the  thorax,  but  is 
connected  with  it  hy  a  narrowed  neck.  The  thorax  varies 
somewhat  in  shape,  but  is  generally  narrowed  before  and 
widened  behind.  The  Lepturians  are  often  gayly  colored, 
and  fly  about  by  day,  visiting  flowers  for  the  sake  of  the 
pollen  and  tender  leaves,  which  they  eat.  Their  grubs  live 
in  the  trunks  and  stumps  of  trees,  are  rather  broad  and 
somewhat  flattened,  a:id  are  mostly  furnished  with  six  ex- 
tremely short  legs. 

The  largest  and  finest  of  these  beetles  in  New  England  is 
the  DeBmoeerm  paUiatus*  (Plate  II.  Fig.  18,)  winch  appears 
on  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  common  elder  towards  the 
end  of  June  and  until  the  middle  of  July,  It  is  of  a  deep 
violet  or  Prussian-blue  color,  sometimes  glossed  with  green, 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  fore  part  of  the  wing-covei-s  is 
orange-yellow,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  short  cloak  of  this 
color  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  which  the  name  paUiatus, 
that  is,  cloaked,  was  designed  to  express.  The  head  is  nar- 
row. The  thorax  has  nearly  the  form  of  a  cone  cut  off  at 
the  top,  being  narrow  before  and  wide  behind ;  it  is  somewhat 
uneven,  and  has  a  little  sharp  projecting  point  on  each  side 
of  the  base.  The  antennfe  have  the  third  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing joints  abruptly  thickened  at  the  extremity,  giving 
them  the  knotty  appearance  indicated  by  the  generical  name 
Desmocerus,  which  signifies  knotty  horn.  The  larvje  live  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stems  of  the  elder,  and  devour  the  pith ; 
they  have  hitherto  escaped  my  researches,  but  I  have  found 
the  beetles  in  the  burrows  made  by  them. 

The  bark  of  the  pitch-pine  is  often  extensively  loosened  by 

the  grubs  of  Lepturians  at  work  beneath  it,  in  consequence 

'  Ceromhiia  p<iUialm  (if  Pontvr;  Sfeifi-xtitii  ci/niteiia,  Fiibtiaim. 
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of  wMcli  it  falls  off  in  large  flakes,  and  the  tree  pei-ishes. 
These  grubs  live  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  often  in 
great  nnmbers  together,  and,  when  they  are  about  to  become 
pupse,  each  one  surrounds  itself  with  an  ova!  ring  of  woody 
fibres,  within  which  it  nndergoes  its  transformations.  The 
beetle  is  matured  before  winter,  but  does  not  leave  the  tree 
until  spring.  It  is  the  ribbed  Rhagium,  or 
Rha^um  Uneatum*  (Fig.  52,)  so  named  be- 
cause it  has  three  elevated  longitudinal  lines  or 
ribs  on  each  wing-cover  ;  and  it  measures  from 
four  and  a  half  to  seven  tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  head  and  thorax  are  gray,  striped 
with  black,  and  thickly  punctured ;  tlio  antcn- 
n;E  are  about  as  long  as  the  two  forenamed  paiis  of  the  body 
together ;  the  thorax  is  narrow,  cylindrical  before  and  behind, 
and  swelled  out  in  the  middle  by  a  large  pointed  wart  or 
tubercle  on  each  side;  the  wing-covers  are  wide  at  the 
shoulders,  gradually  taper  behind,  and  are  sHglitly  convex 
above ;  they  are  coarsely  punctured  between  the  smooth  ele- 
vated hues,  and  are  variegated  with  leddiali  ash-color  and 
black,  the  latter  forming  two  irregular  transverse  bands  ;  the 
under  side  of  tlie  body,  and  the  legs,  are  variegated  with  dull 
red,  gray,  and  black.  The  gi'ay  portions  on  this  beetle  are 
occasioned  bv  very  short  hairs,  forming  a  close  kind  of  nap, 
which  IS  easily  nibbed  off. 

The  Bupre^itians  and  the  Capricorn-beetles  seem  evidently 
ilhed  m  then  habits,  both  being  borers  during  the  greater 
part  ot  then  lives,  and  living  in  the  trunks  and  hmbs  of  trees, 
to  which  they  are  more  or  less  injurious  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  Some  of  the  beetles  in  these  two  groups  resemble 
each  other  closely  in  their  forms  and  habits.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  slender  cylindrical  Saperdas  and  some 
of  the  cylindrical  Buprestians  belonging  to  the  genus  Affrilus, 
is  indeed  very  remarkable,  and  cannot  fiiil  to  strike  a  common 
observer.     Their   lar^ie  also   are  not  only  very  similar  in 
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their  forms,  but  they  have  tlie  same  habits ;  living  in  the 
centre  of  stems,  and  devom-ing  the  pith. 

The  insects  that  have  passed  under  consideration  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  tliis  treatise  spend  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  lives,  namely,  that  wherein  they  are  larvie  only, 
in  obscurit)',  buried  in  the  gi-onnd,  or  concealed  within  the 
roots,  the  stems,  or  the  seeds  of  plants,  where  they  perform 
their  appointed  tasks  unnoticed  and  unknown.  Thus  the 
work  of  destmction  goes  secretly  and  silently  on,  till  it  be- 
comes manifest  by  its  melancholy  consequences ;  and  too  late 
we  discover  the  hidden  foes  that  have  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  husbandman,  and  mined  those  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  tlie  soil  that  constituta  so  important  a  source  of  our 
comfort  and  prosperity. 

There  still  remain  several  groups  of  beetles  to  be  described, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  insects  that  spend  the  whole,  or 
the  principal  part,  of  tlieir  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  which,  as  they  derive  their  nourishment,  both  in  the 
larva  and  adtdt  states,  from  leaves  alone,  may  be  called  leaf- 
beetles,  or,  as  they  have  recently  been  named,  phyllophagous, 
that  is,  leaf-eating  insects.  When,  as  in  ceitain  seasons,  they 
appear  in  considerable  numbers,  they  do  not  a  little  injury 
to  vegetation,  and,  being  generally  exposed  to  view  on  the 
leaves  that  they  devour,  they  soon  attract  attention.  But 
the  power  possessed  by  most  plants  of  renewing  their  foli- 
age, enables  them  soon  to  recover  from  the  attacks  of  these 
devourers ;  and  the  injury  sustained,  unless  often  repeated, 
is  rarely  attended  by  the  ruinous  consequences  that  follow 
the  hidden  and  unsuspected  ravages  of  those  insects  that  sap 
vegetation  in  its  most  vital  parts.  Moreover,  the  leaf-eaters 
are  more  within  our  reach,  and  it  is  not  so  difKcult  to  destroy 
them,  and  protect  plants  from  their  depredations.  The  leaf- 
beedes  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  want  of  a  snout,  by 
their  short  legs  and  broad  cushioned  feet,  and  their  antennae 
of  moderate  length,  often  thickened  a  littie  towards  the  end, 
or  not  distinctly  tapering.     Some  of  them  have  an  oblong 
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body  and  a  narrow  or  cylindrical  thorax,  and  resemble  very 
much  some  of  the  Lepturians,  with  which  Linnseus  included 
them.  Others,  and  indeed  the  greater  number,  have  the 
body  oval,  broad,  and  often  very  convex. 

The  oblong  leaf-beetles,  called  Criocerians  (Cbioceridid^), 
have  some  resemblance  to  the  Capricorn-beetles.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters.  The  eyes  are 
prominent  and  nearly  round ;  the  antenna  are  of  moderate 
length,  composed  of  short,  nearly  cylindrical  or  beaded  joints, 
and  are  implanted  before  the  eyes ;  the  thorax  is  narrow  and 
almost  cylindrical  or  square ;  the  wing-covers,  taken  together, 
form  an  oblong  si^uare,  rounded  behind,  and  much  wider 
than  the  thorax ;  and  the  thighs  of  the  hind  legs  are  often 
tliickencd  in  the  middle. 

The  three-lined  leaf-beetle,  Criocem  trilineata  of  Olivier,^^ 
(Fig.  5B,)  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  habite  of 
^'  ■  the  greater  part  of  the  insects  of  this  femify. 
This  beetle  is  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a  rusty  buff  or  nankin-yellow  color,  with  two 
black  dots  on  the  thorax,  and  three  black  stripes 
on  the  back,  namely,  one  on  the  outer  side  of  each 
wing-cover,  and  one  in  tlie  middle  on  the  inner 
edges  of  the  same ;  the  antenna  (except  the  first  joint),  tlie 
outside  of  the  shins,  and  the  feet  are  dusky.  The  thorax  is 
abrupdy  narrowed  or  pinched  in  on  the  middle  of  each  side. 
When  held  between  the  fingers,  these  insects  make  a  creak- 
ing sound  like  the  Capricorn-beetles.  They  appear  early  in 
June  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato-vines,  having  at  that  time 
recently  come  out  of  the  ground,  where  they  pass  the  winter 
in  the  pupa  state.  Within  a  few  years,  these  insects  have 
excited  some  attention,  on  account  of  their  prevalence  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
tliey  were  the  cause  of  the  potato-rot.     They  eat  the  leaves 

[la  The  genus  (Hocms  aa  now  restricted  contains  only  species  indigenous  to  tlie 
other  conUnent,  although  one  of  them,  C  a^aragi,  has  been  recently  introiluceil 
from  Enrope,  aiid  is  foimd  abundantly  neai-  Brooklyn,  Kew  York.  The  spetic 
dbove  mentioned  belongs  to  Lento.  —  Lec.) 
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of  the  potato,  gnawing  large  and  irregular  holes  through 
them ;  and,  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  hegin  to  lay  their 
oblong  oval  golden-yellow  eggs,  which  are  glued  to  the 
leavis,  in  parcels  of  six  or  eight  together.  -The  grubs, 
which  are  hatched  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  are  of  a 
dirty  yellowish  or  ashen-white  color,  with  a  darker-colored 
head,  and  two  dark  spots  on  tlic  top  of  the  first  wing.  They 
ai-e  rather  short,  approaching  to  a  cylindrical  form,  but 
tliickest  in  the  middle,  and  have  six  legs,  arranged  in  pairs 
beneath  the  first  three  rings.  After  making  a  hearty  meal 
upon  the  leaves  of  tlie  potato,  tliey  eover  themselves  with 
their  own  filth.  The  vent  is  situated  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  last  ring,  so  that  their  dung  falls  upon  their  backs,  and, 
by  motions  of  the  body,  is  pushed  forwards,  as  fiist  as  it  ac- 
cumulates, towards  the  head,  until  the  whole  of  the  back  is 
entirely  coated  witli  it.  This  covering  shelters  their  soft  and 
tender  bodies  fi-om  the  heat  of  tiie  sun,  and  probably  serves 
to  secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  When 
it  becomes  too  heavy  or  too  dry,  it  is  thrown  off,  hut  re- 
placed again  by  a  fi-esh  coat  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
In  eating,  the  grubs  move  backwards,  never  devouring  the 
portion  of  the  leaf  immediately  before  the  head,  hut  tiiat 
which  lies  under  it.  Their  numbers  are  sometimes  very 
great,  and  the  leaves  are  then  covered  and  nearly  consumed 
by  these  filthy  insects.  When  about  fifteen  days  old,  they 
throw  off  their  loads,  creep  down  the  plant,  and  bm-y  them- 
selves in  the  ground.  Here  each  one  forms  for  itself  a  little 
cell  of  earth,  cemented  and  varnished  within  by  a  gummy 
fluid  discharged  from  its  mouth,  and  when  this  is  done,  it 
changes  to  a  pupa.  In  about  a  fortnight  more  the  insect 
throws  off  its  pupa  skin,  breaks  open  its  earthen  cell,  and 
crawls  out  of  the  ground.  The  beetles  come  out  towards 
the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August,  and  lay  their  eggs  for 
a  second  brood  of  grubs.  The  latter  come  to  their  growth 
and  go  into  the  gi-ound  in  the  autumn,  and  remain  there 
in  tlic  pupa  form  during  the  winter. 
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The  only  metliod  that  occurs  to  me,  by  means  of  which 
we  may  get  rid  of  them,  when  they  are  so  numerous  as  to 
be  seriously  injurious  to  plants,  is  to  brush  them  from  the 
leaves  into  shallow  vessels  containing  a  little  salt  and  water 
or  vinegar. 

The  habits  of  the  Hispas,  little  leaf-beetles,  forming  the 
femily  HisPA»^,  were  first  made  known  by  me  in  the  year 
1835,  in  the  "  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,"  *  where 
a  detailed  account  of  them,  with  descriptions  of  three  native 
species,  and  figures  of  the  larvse  and  pupa?,  may  be  found. 
Tlie  upper  side  of  the  beetles  is  generally  rough,  as  the 
generical  name  implies.  The  larv*  burrow  under  the  skin 
of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  eat  the  pulpy  substance  within, 
so  that  the  skin,  over  and  under  the  place  of  tlieir  opera- 
tions, turns  brown  and  dries,  and  has  somewhat  of  a  blistered 
appearance,  and  within  these  blistered  spots  the  larvas  or 
grubs,  the  pupie,  or  the  beetles  may  often  be  found.  Tlie 
eggs  of  tliese  insects  are  little  rough  blackish  grains,  and 
are  glued  to  the  surfece  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  singly,  and 
sometimes  in  clusters  of  four  or  five  together.  The  grubs 
of  our  common  species  are  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  when  fully  grown.  Tlie  body  is  oblong,  flattened, 
rather  broader  before  than  behind,  soft,  and  of  a  whitish 
color,  except  the  head  and  tlie  top  of  the  first  ring,  which 
are  brown,  or  blackish,  and  of  a  horny  consistence.  It  has 
a  pair  of  legs  to  each  of  the  first  three  rings ;  the  other 
rings  are  provided  witli  small  fleshy  warts  at  the  sides,  and 
transverse  rows  of  httle  rasp-like  points  above  and  beneath. 
The  pupa  state  lasts  only  about  one  week,  soon  after  which 
the  beetles  come  out  of  their  burrows. 

The  leaves  of  the  apple-tree  are  inhabited  by  some  of  tliese 
little  mining  insects,  which  in  the  beetle  state  are  probably 
the  lEspa  rosea^  of  Weber,  or  the  rosy  Hispa  (Fig.  54). 
They  are  of  a  deep  or  tawny  reddish-yellow  color  above, 
marked  with  little  deep  red  lines  and  spots.     The  head  is 

*  V'nI.  I.  p.  141.  -    t  ffispn  quadiHtki,  F.ibneius ;  //.  iHurgiaala,  Say. 
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small  ;  the  aiitennEe  are  short,  thickened  towards  the  end, 
and  of  a  black  color ;  the  thorax  is 
before  and  wide  behind,  rough  above,  striped 
with  deep  red  on  each  side ;  the  wing-covers 
taken  togetlier  form  an  oblong  square ;  there 
are  three  smooth  longitudinal  lines  or  ribs  on 
each  of  them,  spotted  with  blood-red,  and  the 
spaces  between  these  lines  are  deeply  punc- 
tured in  double  rows ;  the  under  side  of  the  body  is  black, 
and  the  legs  are  short  and  reddish.  They  measure  about 
one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length.  These  beetles  may  be  found 
on  the  leaves  of  the  apple-tree,  and  very  abundantly  on 
those  of  the  sliad-bush  (Amelanchier  ovalia),  and  choke-berry 
(Pyrus  arbitt^olid),  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  another  kind  of  Sispa  may  be 
found  pairing  and  laying  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  locust- 
tree.  The  grubs  appear  during  the  month  of  July,  and  are 
transformed  to  beetles  in  August.  They  measure  nearly 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  of  a  tawny  yellow 
color,  with  a  black  longitudinal  line  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  partly  on  one  and  partly  on  the  other  wing-cover,  the 
inner  edges  of  which  meet  togetlier  and  form  what  is  called 
the  suture ;  whence  this  species  was  named  Hispa  suturaUs 
by  Fabiicius  ;  the  head,  antennae,  body  beneath,  and  legs  are 
black ;  and  the  wing-covers  are  not  so  square  behind  as  in 
the  rosy  Hispa. 

The  tortoise-beetles,  as  they  are  familiarly  called  from 
tlieir  shape,  are  leaf-eating  insects,  belonging  to  tlie  family 
CassidaDjE.  This  name,  derived  from  a  word  signifying  a 
helmet,  is  applied  to  them  because  the  fore  part  of  the 
semicircular  thorax  generally  projects  over  the  head  like  the 
front  of  a  helmet.  In  these  beetles  the  body  is  broad  oval 
or  roundetl,  ilat  beneath,  and  shghUy  convex  above.  The 
antennre  arc  short,  slightly  thickened  at  the  end,  and  inserted 
close  together  on  the  crown  of  the  head.     The  latter  is  small. 
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and  concealed  under,  or  deeply  sunk  into,  the  thorax.  The 
legs  are  very  short,  and  hardly  seen  from  above.  These 
insects  are  often  gayly  colored  or  spotted,  which  increases 
their  resemblance  to  a  tortoise ;  they  creep  slowly,  and  fly 
by  day.  Their  larv£e  and  pupse-  resemble  those  of  the 
following  species  in  most  respects. 

C'amda  awiehaUm  (Plate  I.  Fig.  5),  so  named  by  Fahri- 
ci«s  on  aceoimt  of  the  brilliant  brassy  or  golden  lustre  it 
assumes,  is  found  during  most  of  the  summer  months  on 
the  leaves  of  the  bittei'-sweet  (^Solanum  dulcamara),  and  in 
great  abundance  on  various  kinds  of  Convolvulus,  such  as  our 
large-flowered  Convolvulus  sepium,  the  morning-glory,  and 
the  sweet-potato  vine.  The  leaves  of  these  plants  are  eaten 
both  by  the  beetles  and  their  young.  The  former  be^n  to 
appear  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  having  probably 
survived  the  whiter  in  some  place  of  shelter  and  concealment, 
■and  their  larva  in  a  week  or  two  afterwards.  The  larvaa 
are  broad  oval,  flattened,  dark-colored  grubs 
(Fig.  55),  with  a  kind  of  fringe,  composed  of 
stiff  prickles,  around  the  thin  edges  of  tlie 
body,  and  a  long  forked  tail.  This  fork  serves 
to  hold  the  excrement  when  voided ;  and  a 
mass  of  it  half  as  large  as  the  body  of  the 
insect  is  often  thus  accumulated.  The  tail, 
with  the  loaded  fork,  is  turned  over  the  back, 
and  thus  protects  the  insect  from  tlie  sun,  and  probably  also 
from  its  enemies.  The  first  broods  of  larv£e  arrive  at  their 
growth  and  change  to  pupse  early  in  July,  fixing  themselves 
firmly  by  the. hinder  part  of,  their  bodies  to  the  leaves,  when 
this  change  is  about  to  take  place.  The  pupa  remains 
featened  to  the  cast^kin  of  the  larva.  It  is  broad  oval, 
fringed  at  the  sides,  and  around  the  fore  pai-t  of  the  broad 
tliorax,  with  large  prickles.  Soon  afterwards  the  beetles 
come  forth,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a  second  brood  of  gi'ubs, 
which,  in  turn,  are  changed  to  beetles  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn.     In  June,  1824,  the  late  Mr.  John  Lowell  sent  me 
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specimens  of  this  little  beetle,  which  he  found  to  be  injurious 
to  the  sweet-potato  vine,  by  eating  large  holes  through  the 
leaves.  This  beetle  is  very  broad  oval  in  shape,  and  about 
one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  Icngtli.  When  living,  it  has  the 
power  of  changing  its  hues,  at  one  time  appearing  only  of 
a  dull  yellow  color,  and  at  other  times  shining  with  the 
splendor  of  polished  brass  or  gold,  tinged  sometimes  also 
with  the  variable  tints  of  pearl.  The  body  of  the  insect  is 
blackish  beneath,  and  the  legs  are  dull  yeUow.  It  loses  its 
brilliancy  after  death.  The  wing-covers,  the  parts  which  ex- 
hibit the  change  of  color,  are  lined  beneath  with  an  orange- 
colored  paint,  which  seems  to  be  filled  with  little  vessels ; 
and  these  are  probably  the  source  of  the  changeable  bril- 
liancy of  the  insect. 

The  Chrysomelians  (OHEYSOMELAd)  compose  an  exten- 
sive tribe  of  leaf-eating  beetles,  formerly  included  in  the 
old  genus  Chrysomela.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  golden 
beetle,  and  many  of  the  insects  to  which  it  was  applied  by 
Linnaeus  are  of  brilliant  and  metallic  colors.  They  difter, 
however,  so  much  in  their  essential  characters,  their  forms, 
and  their  habits,  that  they  are  now  very  properly  distributed 
into  four  separate  groups  or  families.  The  fii^st  of  these, 
called  Galerucad.®,  or  Galerucians,  consists  mostly  of  dull- 
colored  beetles ;  having  an  oblong  oval,  slightly  convex  body ; 
a  short,  and  rather  narrow,  and  uneven  thorax  ;  slendei- 
antenniE,  more  than  half  the  length  of  tlie  body,  and  im- 
planted cl(Ke  together  on  the  forehead ;  slender  legs,  which  are 
nearly  equal  in  size  ;  and  claws  split  at  die  end.  They  fly 
mostly  by  day,  and  are  by  nature  either  very  timid  or  vei-y 
cunning,  for,  when  we  att^bipt  to  take  hold  of  them,  tliey 
draw  up  their  legs,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  They  sometimes 
do  great  injury  to  plants,  eating  large  holes  in  the  leaves,  or 
consuming  entirely  those  that  are  yonng  and  tender.  Tlie 
larv^  are  ratlier  short  cylindrical  grubs,  generally  of  a  black- 
ish color,  and  are  provided  with  six  legs.  They  live  and 
feed  together  hi  swarms,  and  sometimes  appear  in  very  great 
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numbers  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  committing  ravages,  at  these 
times,  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  most  destructive  caterpil- 
lars. This  was  tlie  case  in  1837  at  Sevres,  in  France,  and 
in  1838  and  1839  in  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity,  where  the 
elm-trccB  wore  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves  during  mid- 
summer  by  swarms  of  the  larvse  of  Graleritca  C(dmarienm; 
and,  in  the  latter  place,  after  the  trees  bad  begun  to  revive, 
and  were  clothed  with  fresh  leaves,  they  were  again  attacked 
by  new  broods  of  these  noxious  grubs.  These  insects,  which 
were  undoubtedly  introduced  into  America  with  the  Euro- 
pean elm,  are  as  yet  unknown  in  the  New  England  States. 
The  eggs  of  the  Galerucians  are  generally  laid  in  little 
clusters  or  rows  along  the  veins  of  tlie  leaves,  and  those  of 
the  elm  Galeruca  are  of  a  yellow  color.  The  pupa  state  of 
some  species  occurs  on  the  leaves,  of  others  in  the  gi'ound ; 
and  some  of  the  larvae  live  also  in  the  ground  on  the  roots 
of  plants. 

One  of  the  most  common  kinds  is  the  Galeruea  vittata,*  or 
striped  Galeruca,  (Plate  IT.  Fig.  3,)  generally  known  here 
by  tlie  names  of  striped  bug,  and  cucuraber-b*tle.  This 
destructive  insect  is  6f  a  light-yellow  color  above,  with  a 
black  bead,  and  a  broad  black  stripe  on  each  wing-cover,  the 
inner  edge  or  luture  of  which  is  also  black,  forming  a  third 
niTTOwer  'stnpe  down  tlie  mid  lie  of  the  bick ,  the  abdomen, 
the  greiter  pirt  ot  the  foie  kgb,  and  the  knees  ind  feet  of 
the  other  legs,  are  black  It  is  rather  less  thin  one  fiith  of 
an  mch  long  Eaily  in  the  spimg  it  de\ouiB  the  ttnder 
leases  of  vaiious  phnts  I  ha\e  found  it  tften  on  tb(io  of 
our  Aioni'is  \.mdan  hu.)  6  trji}.iui  and  vixlis  and  P /rus 
arhutifoha  towaids  the  end  of  Apnl  It  makes  its  fn"st 
appearance  on  cucumbei  squish  and  melon  vme  ibout 
tJie  last  of  May  inl  first  of  June  or  is  '^oon  as  the  li,i\es 
begin  to  (.xpind  ind  is  several  biooda  aie  piodueed  m  the 
cniirsL  f  the  ummei  it  maybe  tiund  at  vinous  time«  on 
these  jlant     till  thu  lattei   art  det,tr  yel  by  fi    t      (xieit 
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mjmbers  of  these  little  booties  may  bo  obtained  in  the  autumn 
from  the  flowers  of  squash  and  pumpkin  vinos,  the  pollen  and 
germs  of  which  they  are  very  fond  of.  They  get  into  the 
blossoms  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  opened,  and  are  often 
caught  there  by  the  twisting  and  closing  of  the  top  of  the 
flower ;  and,  when  they  want  to  make  tlieir  escape,  they  are 
obliged  to  gnaw  a  hole  through  the  side  of  their  temporary 
prison.  The  fem^es  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  and  the 
iarvEe  probably  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  but  they  have 
hitherto  escaped  my  researches. 

Various  means  have  been  suggested  and  tried  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  these  striped  cucumber-beetles,  which  have 
hecomc  notorious  throughout  the  country  for  their  attacks 
upon  the  leaves  of  tlie  cucumhor  and  squash.  Dr.  B.  S. 
Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  recommended  sprinkling  the  vines 
with  a  mixture  of  tobacco  and  red  pepper,  which  he  stated 
to  be  attended  with  great  benefit.  Watering  the  vines  with 
a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  Glauber's  salts  in  a  quart  of  water, 
or  with  tobacco-water,  an  infusion  of  elder,  of  walnut-leaves, 
or  of  hops,  has  been  highly  recommended.  Mr.  Gourgas,  of 
Wuston,  has  found  no  application  so  usetiil  as  gi'ound  plaster 
of  Paris ;  and  a  writer  in  the  "  American  Farmer  "  estols  the 
use  of  cliarcoal  dust.  Deane  recommended  sifting  powdered 
soot  upon  the  plants  when  they  are  wet  with  the  morning 
dew,  and  others  have  advised  sulphur  and  Scotch  snuff  to  be 
applied  in  tlie  same  way.  As  these  insects  fly  by  night,  as 
weO  as  by  day,  and  are  atti-acted  by  lights,  burning  splinters 
of  pine  knots  or  of  staves  of  tar-horrels,  stuck  into  the 
ground  during  the  night,  around  the  plants,  have  been  found 
usefiil  in  destroying  these  beetles.  The  most  effectual  pre- 
servative, both  against  these  insects  and  the  equally  destruc- 
tive black  flea-beetles  which  infest  the  vines  in  the  spring, 
consists  in  covering  the  young  vines  with  millinet  stretched 
over  small  wooden  frames.  Mr.  Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warner, 
N.  H.,  has  described  a  method  for  making  these  frames 
expeditiously  and  economically,  and  his  directions  may  be 
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found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  New  England  Farmer,"  * 
and  in  Fessenden's  "  New  American  Gardener,"  f  under  tlie 
article   Ououmber. 

The  cucumber  flefi-beetle  above  mentioned,  a  little,  black, 
jumping  insect,  well  known  for  the  injury  done  by  it,  in  tlie 
spring,  to  young  cucumber  plants,  belongs  to  another  fimiily 
of  the  Chrysomelian  tribe,  called  Halticad^.  The  following 
are  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  beetles  of  this  femily.  The 
body  is  oval  and  very  convex  above ;  the  thorax  is  short, 
nearly  or  quite  as  wide  as  the  wing-covers  behind,  and  nar- 
rowed before ;  the  head  is  pretty  broad ;  the  antennae  are 
slender,  about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  are  implanted 
nearly  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead ;  the  hindmost  tllighs 
are  very  thick,  being  formed  for  leaping ;  hence  these  insects 
liave  been  called  flea-beetles,  and  the  scientific  name  SalUca, 
derived  from  a  word  signifying  to  leap,  has  been  applied  to 
them.  The  snrfiice  of  the  body  is  smooth,  generally  polished, 
and  often  prettily  or  brilliantly  colored.  The  claws  are 
very  thick  at  one  end,  are  deeply  notched  towards  the  other, 
and  terminate  with  a  long  curved  and  sharp  point,  which 
enables  the  insect  to  lay  hold  firmly  upon  the  leaves  of 
tlie  plants  on  which  they  live.  These  beetles  eat  tlie  leaves 
of  vegetables,  preferring  especially  plants  of  the  cabbage, 
turnip,  mustard,  cress,  radish,  and  horse-radish  kind,  or 
those  which,  in  botanical  language,  are  called  cruciferous 
plants,  to  which  they  are  often  exceedingly  injurious.  The 
tumip-fly,  or  more  properly  tnrnip  flea-beetle,  is  one  of 
these  Hcdticai,  which  lays  waste  the  turnip-fields  in  Europe, 
devouimg  the  =!eellea\e'i  ot  the  plants  as  soon  as  tliey 
appear  alove  the  ground  and  contmmng  their  ravages  upon 
new  ciojs  throughout  the  ummer  Another  small  flea- 
beetle  is  often  very  injurious  to  the  grape  vines  in  Europe, 
and  a  IirgLr  ■'pecies  ittacks  the  "^ame  plant  in  this  country. 
The  flea  beetles  conceil  them  eh  es  lu  in^  the  winter,  in  dry 
places    unl  i  ston       m  tuft      t    \  tl    iv\  grass  and  moss. 
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and  in  chinks  of  walls.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring, 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  upon  wliich  they  feed.  The 
larv^,  or  young,  of  the  smaller  kinds  burrow  into  the  leaves, 
and  eat  the  soft  pulpy  substance  under  tlie  skin,  forming 
therein  little  winding  passages,  in  which  they  finally  com- 
plete their  transformations.  Hence  the  plants  suffer  as  much 
from  the  depredations  of  the  larvEB,  as  from  those  of  tlie 
beetles,  a  fiict  that  lias  too  often  been  overlooked.  The 
larvae  of  the  larger  kinds  are  said  to  live  exposed  upon  the 
surfece  of  the  leaves  which  they  devour,  till  they  have  come 
to  their  growth,  and  to  go  into  the  ground,  where  they 
are  changed  to  pupse,  and  soon  afterwards  to  beetles.  The 
mining  larvse,  the  only  kinds  which  are  known  to  me  from 
personal  examination,  are  little  slender  grubs,  tapering  to- 
wai-ds  each  end,  and  provided  with  six  legs.  They  arrive 
at  maturity,  turn  to  pupie,  and  then  to  beetles  in  a  few 
weeks.  Hence  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  tliese  in- 
sects, in  their  various  states,  throughout  the  summer.  The 
history  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Halticas  or  flea-beetles  is 
still  unknown ;  I  sliall,  therefore,  only  add,  to  the  foregoing 
general  remarks,  descriptions  of  two  or  three  common  spe- 
cies, and  suggest  such  remedies  as  seem  to  be  useful  in 
protecting  plants  from  tlieir  ravages. 

The  most  destructive  species  in  tliis  vicinity  is  that  which 
attacks  the  cucumber  plant  as  soon  as  the  latter  appears 
above  the  ground,  eating  tlie  seed-leaves,  and  thereby  de- 
stroying the  plant  immediately.  Supposing  this  to  be  an 
undescribed  insect,  I  formerly  named  it  Ealtica 
Cucumeng,  the  cucumber  flea-beetle  (Fig.  56) ; 
but  Mr.  Say  subsequently  informed  me  that  it  was 
the  puheseena  of  Illiger,  so  named  because  it  is  very 
slightly  pubescent  or  downy.  Count  Dejean,  who 
gave  to  it  the  specific  name  of  fascula,  considered 
it  as  distinct  fixim  the  pubescens;  and  it  differs  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  latter  in  the  color  of  its  thighs,  and  in 
never  having  the  tips  and  shoulders  of  the  wing-covei-s  yel- 
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lowisli ;  so  that  it  may  still  bear  the  name  given  to  it  in  my 
Catalogue.  It  is  only  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a 
black  color,  with  clay-yellow  antennae  and  legs,  except  the 
hindmost  thighs,  which  are  brown.  The  upper  side  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  punctures,  which  are  arranged  in  rows 
on  the  wing-cases ;  and  there  is  a  deep  transverse  fiirrow 
across  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax.  During  the  sunmier, 
these  pernicious  flea-beetles  may  be  found,  not  only  on  cu- 
cumber-vines, but  on  various  other  plants  having  fleshy  and 
succulent  leaves,  such  as  beans,  beets,  the  tomato,  and  the 
potato.  They  injure  all  tliese  plants,  more  or  less,  according 
to  their  numbers,  by  nibbling  little  holes  in  the  leaves  with 
their  teeth;  the  functions  of  the  leaves  being  thereby  im- 
paired in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surfiice  and  amount  of 
substance  destroyed.  The  edges  of  the  bitten  parts  become 
brown  and  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  assume  a  rusty 
appearance.  Since  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  commonly 
called  the,  potato-rot,  attention  has  been  particularly  directed 
to  various  insects  that  live  upon  the  potato-plant ;  and,  as 
these  flea-beetles  have  been  found  upon  it  in  great  numbers, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  they  have  been  charged  with 
being  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  same  charge  has  also 
been  made  against  several  other  kinds  of  insects,  some  of 
which  will  be  described  in  the  course  of  this  work.  In  my 
own  opinion,  the  ori^n,  extension,  and  continued  reappear- 
ance of  this  wide-spread  pestilence  are  not  due  to  the  depre- 
dations of  insects  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Phanuel  Manders,  of 
Lowell,  where  the  flca-bcetlos  have  appeai-ed  in  unusual 
numbers,  showed  to  me,  in  August,  1851,  some  potato-leaves 
that  were  completely  riddled  with  holes  by  tliem,  so  that 
but  little  more  tlian  the  ribs  and  veins  remained  un- 
touched. He  thinks  that  their  ravages  may  be  prevented 
by  watering  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  lime,  a  remedy 
long  ago  employed  in  England,  with  signal  beneiit,  in  pi'e- 
serving  the  turnip  crop  fi-om  the  attacks  of  the  ttu'nip  (lua- 
bec'tle. 
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The  wavy-striped  flea-beetle,  Maltiea  striolata*  (Fig-  57), 
may  bo  seen  in  great  abundance  on  the  horse-rad-  p^,  jj, 
ish,  various  kinds  of  cresses,  and  on  tlie  mustard 
and  turnip,  early  in  May,  and  indeed  at  other 
times  throughout  the  summer.  It  is  very  injurious 
to  young  plants,  destrojdng  their  seed-leaves  as 
soon  as  the  latter  expand.  Should  it  multiply  to 
any  extent,  it  may  in  time  become  as  great  a  pest  as  the 
European  turnip  flea-beetle,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  its 
appearance,  and  in  all  its  habits.  Though  rather  lai-ger  than 
the  cucumber  flea^beetle,  and  of  a  longer  ovaJ  shape,  it  is 
considerably  less  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
of  a  polished  black  color,  with  a  broad  wavy  buff-colored 
stripe  on  each  wing-cover,  and  the  knees  and  feet  are  reddish 
yellow.  Specimens  are  sometimes  fomid  having  two  buff- 
yellow  spots  on  each  wing-cover  instead  of  the  wavy  stripe. 
These  were  not  known  by  Fabricius  to  be  mei'ely  varieties 
of  the  striolata,  and  accordingly  he  described  them  as  distinct, 
under  the  name  of  bipu8tulata,'f  the  two-spotted. 

The  steel-blue  flea-beetle,  Maltiea  chalyiea  of  Illiger,  (Fig. 
68,  and  Plate  II.  Fig.  5,)  or  the  grape-vuio 
flea-beetle,  as  it  might  be  called  on  account  of 
its  habits,  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  on  wild  and  cultivated  grape- 
vines, the  buds  and  leaves  of  which  it  destroys. 
Though  it  has  received  the  specific  name  of 
cftalybea,  meaning  steel-blue,  it  is  exceedingly 
variable  in  its  color,  specimens  being  often  seen  on  the  same 
vine  of  a  dark  purple,  violet,  Prussian  blue,  greenish  blue, 
and  deep  green  color.  The  most  common  tint  of  tlie  upper 
side  is  a  glossy,  deep,  greenish  blue ;  the  under  side  is  dark 
green ;  and  the  antennae  and  feet  are  dull  black.  The  body 
is  oblong-oval,  and  the  liinder  part  of  the  thoi-ax  is  marked 
with  a  transverse  furrow.  It  measures  rather  more  than 
three  twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length.  In  this  part  of  tlie 
•  Criodens  slnotiaa,  Fiibriclus.  t  Orioceiis  bipusiiiJala,  Fabricius. 
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country  these  beetles  begin  to  come  out  of  their  winter 
quarters  towards  the  end  of  Apri],  and  continue  to  appear  till 
tlie  latter  part  of  May.  Soon  after  their  first  appearance 
they  p^r,  and  probably  lay  their  eggs  on  tlie  leaves  of  the 
vine,  and  perhaps  on  other  plants  also.  A  second  brood  of 
the  beetles  is  found  on  the  grape-vines  towards  the  end  of 
July.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  trace  the  history 
of  these  insects  any  fiirther,  and  consequently  their  larvie  are 
unknown  to  me.  Mr,  David  Thomas  has  given  an  interest- 
ing account  of  their  habits  and  ravages  in  the  twenty-sixth 
volume  of  Silliman's  "  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts."  These  brilliant  insects  were  observed  by  him,  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  creeping  on  the 
vines,  and  destroying  the  buds,  by  eating  out  the  central 
succulent  parts.  Some  had  burrowed  even  half  their  length 
into'  the  buds.  When  disturbed,  they  jump  rather  than  fly, 
and  remain  where  tliey  ia!!  for  a  time  without  motion. 
During  the  same  season  these  beetles  appeared  in  unusu- 
ally great  numbers  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  ajid  its  vicinity, 
and  the  injury  done  by  them  was  "wholly  unexampled." 
"  Some  vines  were  entirely  despoiled  of  their  fruit  buds,  so 
as  to  be  rendered,  for  that  season,  ■barren."  Mr.  Thomas 
found  the  vine-leaves  were  infested,  in  the  years  1830  and 
1831,  by  "  small  chestnut-colored  smooth  wonns,"  and  sus- 
pecting these  to  be  the  larvae  of  the  beetle  (which  he  called 
Chrymtmla  viMvora),  he  fed  them  in  a  tumbler,  containing 
some  moist  earth,  until  tliey  were  flilly  grown,  when  they 
buried  themselves  in  the  earth.  "After  a  fortnight  or  so," 
some  of  the  beetles  were  found  in  the  tumbler.  Hence  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  former  were  the  larvte  of  tlie  beetles, 
and  that  they  undergo  their  transformations  in  tlie  ground. 
A  good  description  of  the  larvae,  and  a  more  full  account  of 
their  habits,  seasons,  and  changes,  are  still  wanted. 

In  England,  where  the  ravages  of  tiie  turnip  flea-beetle 
have  attracted  great  attention,  and  have  caused  many  and 
various   experiments   to  be   tried  with  a  view  of  checking 
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ttiem,  it  is  thought  that  "  the  carefial  and  systematic  use 
of  limo  will  obviate,  in  a  great  degi-co,  the  danger  which 
has  been  experienced "  from  this  insect.  From  tliis  and 
other  statements  in  fiivor  of  the  use  of  lime,  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  effectually  protect  plants  from 
the  various  kinds  of  flea-beetles,  if  dusted  over  them,  when 
wet  witli  dew,  in  proper  season.  Watering  plants  with  alka^ 
line  solutions,  it  is  said,  will  kill  the  insects  without  injuring 
the  plants.  The  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one 
pound  of  hard  soap  in  twelve  gallons  of  the  soap-suds  left 
after  washing.  This  mixture  should  be  applied  twice  a  day 
with  a  water-pot.  Kollar  very  higldy  recommends  watering 
or  wetting  the  leaves  of  plants  with  an  infiision  or  tea  of 
wormwood,  which  prevents  the  flea-beetles  from  touching 
them.  Perliaps  a  decoction  of  walnut-leaves  might  be  equal- 
ly serviceable.  Great  numbers  of  the  beetles  may  be  caught 
by  the  sldlfiil  use  of  a  deep  bag-net  of  muslin,  which  should 
be  swept  over  the  plants  infested  by  the  beetles,  after  which 
the  latter  may  be  easily  destroyed.  This  net  cannot  be  used 
with  safety  to  catch  the  insects  on  very  young  plants,  on 
account  of  the  lisk  of  bruising  or  breaking  their  tender 
leaves. 

The  Chrysomclians,  Chrysomelad^,  properly  so  called, 
form  the  third  femOy  of  the  tribe  to  which  I  have  ^ven  the 
same  name,  because  these  insects  hold  the  chief  place  in  it, 
in  respect  to  size,  beauty,  variety,  and  numbers.  These  leaf- 
beetles  are  mostly  broad  oval,  sometimes  nearly  hemispherical, 
in  their  form,  or  very  convex  aboye  and  flat  beneath.  The 
head  is  rather  wide,  and  not  concealed  under  the  thorax. 
The  latter  is  short,  and  broad  behind.  The  antennae  are 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  slightly  thickened 
towards  the  end,  and  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  head,  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth ;  being  much 
fiirther  apart  than  those  of  the  Gtalerucians  and  flea^beetles. 
The  legs  are  rather  short,  nearly  equsd  in  length,  and  the 
hindmost  thighs  are  not  thicker  tlian  the  others,  and  are  not 
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fittwi  for  leaping.  The  colors  of  these  beetles  ai-e  often  rich 
and  brilliant,  among  which  blue  and  green,  highly  polished, 
and  with  a  golden  or  metallic  lustre,  are  the  most  common 
tints.  The  larvae  are  soft-bodied,  short,  thick,  and  slug- 
shaped  grubs,  with  six  legs  before,  and  a  prop-leg  behind. 
They  live  exposed  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  which  they  eat, 
and  to  which  most  of  them  fiisten  .themselves  by  the  tail, 
when  about  to  be  transformed.  Some,  however,  go  into 
the  ground  when  about  to  change  to  pupse.  Many  of  these 
insects,  botli  in  the  larva  and  beetle  state,  have  been  found 
to  be  very  injurious  to  vegetation  in  other  countries ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  of  them  have  proved  seriously  injuri- 
ous to  cultivated  or  other  valuable  planta  in  this  country. 
There  arc  some,  it  is  true,  which  may  hereafter  increase  so 
as  to  give  us  much  trouble,  unless  effectual  means  are  taken 
to  protect  and  cherish  their  natural  enemies,  the  birds. 

The  Jargest  species  in  New  England  inhabits  the  common 
milk-weed,  or  silk-weed  (^AscUpiaa  Syriaca),  upon  which  it 
may  be  found,  in  some  or  all  of  its  states,  from  the  middle 
of  June  till  September.  Its  head,  thorax,  body  beneath,  an- 
tennie,  and  legs  are  deep  blue,  and  its  wing-covers  orange, 
with  three  large  black  spots  upon  them,  namely,  one  on  the 
shoulder,  and  another  on  tiie  tip  of  each,  and  tlie  third  across 
the  base  of  both  wing-covers.  Hence  it  was  named  Ckry- 
somela  trimaouJata  by  Fabricius,  or  the  three-spotted  Chry- 
somela  (Plate  II.  ¥\g.  9),  It  is  nearly  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  almost  hemispherical.  Its  larvie  and  pupa; 
are  orange-colored,  spotted  with  black,  and  pass  through 
their  transformations  on  the  leaves  of  the  Asclepias. 

The  most  elegant  of  our  Chrysomelians  is  the  Ghrymmda 
F1S.E9.  scalane  of  Leconte,  literally  the  ladder  Chryso- 
mela  (Fig,  59).  It  is  about  three  tenths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a  narrower  and  more  regularly 
oval  shape  than  the  preceding.  The  head,  tho- 
rax, and  under  side  of  its  body  are  dark  gi-een, 
the  wing-covers  silvery  white,  ornamented  with  small  green 
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Spots  on  the  sides,  and  a  hroad  jagged  stripe  along  the  sutnre 
or  inner  edges  ;  the  antennje  and  leg^  are  mst-red,  and  the 
wings  are  rost-colored.  It  is  a  most  beautifiil  ohject  when 
flying,  with  its  silvery  wing-covers,  embossed  with  green, 
raised  up,  and  its  rose-red  wings  spread  out  beneath  them. 
These  beetles  inhabit  the  lime  or  linden  (^TiJia  Am&rieana)^ 
and  tiie  elm,  upon  which  they  niay  be  found  in  April,  May. 
and  June,  and  a  second  brood  of  thera  in  September  and 
October.  They  pass  the  winter  in  holes,  and  under  leaves 
and  moss.  Tha  trees  on  wliich  they  live  are  sometimes  a 
good  deal  injured  by  them  and  by  their  larvie  (Fig. 
60).  The  latter  arc  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the  ^" 
beetles  on  the  leaves  in  the  spring,  and  come  to  j&Jy 
their  growth  towards  the  end  of  June.  They  are  B^T 
then  about  six  tenths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  white 
color,  witli  a  black  line  along  the  top  of  the  back,  and  a  row 
of  small  square  black  spots  on  eaeh  side  of  the  bodv :  the 
head  is  homy  and  of  an  ochre-yellow  color.  Like  the  grubs 
of  tlie  preceding  species,  these  are  short,  and  very  thick,  the 
back  arching  upwards  very  much  in  the  middle.  I  believe 
that  they  go  into  the  ground  tu  turn  to  pupje.  Should  they 
become  so  numerous  as  seriously  to  injure  the  lime  and  elm 
trees,  it  may  be  found  useftil  to  throw  decoctions  of  tobacco 
or  ot  Wiilnut-I  eaves  on  the  trees  by  means  of  a  garden  or 
fire  engine,  a  method  which  ha-s  been  employed  with  good 
effect  for  the  destrm-tion  of  the  larvEe  of  Galeruca  Cal- 
marienm. 

The  most  common  leaf-beetle  of  the  famiiy  u 
eration  is  the  blue- winged  Chrjsomela,  or 
Ohrygomela  oreruldpennis  of  Say  (^Fig.  01). 
an  insect  hardly  distinct  from  the  European 
(Jhryiomela  I'olygoni,  and  hke  the  latter  it 
lives  in  great  numbers  on  the  common  knot- 
grass (^Polygomim  avimdare),  which  it  com- 
pletely strips  of  its  leaves  tw  o  or  three  times 
in    the   course    of  the    summer.       This    little 
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beetle  is  about  tliree  twentieths  of  an  inch  long.  Its  bead, 
wing-covors,  and  body  beneath  are  dark  blue  ;  its  thorax  and 
legs  are  dull  orange-red ;  tJie  upper  side  of  its  abdomen  is 
also  orange-colored ;  and  the  antennge  and  feet  are  blackish. 
The  females  have  a  very  odd  appearance  before  they  have 
laid  their  eggs,  their  abdomen  being  enormously  swelled  out 
like  a  large  orange-colored  ball,  which  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  them  to  move  about.  I  have  found  these  insects  on  the 
knot-grass  in  every  month  from  April  to  September  inclusive. 
The  larvae  eat  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant. 

Having  described  the  largest,  the  most  elegant,  and  the 
most  common  of  our  Chrysomelians,  I  must  omit  all  the  rest, 
except  the  most  splendid,  which  was  called  Eiimolpis  auratus 
by  Fabricius,  that  is,  the  ^ded  Eumolpus  (Plate  II,  Fig,  1). 
It  is  of  a  brilliant  golden  green  color  above,  and  of  a  deep 
purplish  green  below ;  tiie  legs  are  also  purple-green  ;  but 
the  feet  and  the  antennae  are  blackish.  The  thorax  is 
naiTower  behind  than  the  wing-covers,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  more  oblong  oval  than  in  the  foregoing  Cbiysome- 
liaus.  It  is  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  long.  This  splen- 
did beetle  may  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
leaves  of  the  dog's-bane  (^A^oiynwm  AndroscEmifoliam),  which 
it  devours,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The 
larvaj  are  unknown  to  me. 

The  fourtli  femily  of  the  !eaf-eating  Chrysomelians  consists 
of  tiie  Cryptocephaiiana  (Ceyptocephalid^),  so  named  from 
the  principal  genus  Cryptooephalus,  a  word  signifying  con- 
cealed bead.  These  insects  somewhat  resemble  the  beetles  of 
the  preceding  femily ;  but  they  are  of  a  more  cylindrical  form, 
and  the  head  is  bent  down,  and  nearly  concealed  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  thorax.  Their  larvae  are  short,  cylindrical,  whit- 
ish grubs,  which  eat  the  leaves  of  plants.  Each  one  makes 
for  itself  a  little  cylindrical  or  egg-shaped  case,  of  a  substance 
sometimes  resembling  clay,  and  sometimes  like  horn,  with 
an  opening  at  one  end,  within  which  the  grub  lives,  putting 
out  its  head  and  fore  legs  when  it  wishes  to  eat  or  to  move. 
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When  it  is  Mly  grown,  it  stops  up  tlie  open  end  of  its  case, 
and  clianges  to  a  pupa,  and  afterwards  to  a  beetle  witliin  it, 
and  then  gnaws  a  hole  througli  the  case,  in  order  to  escape. 
As  none  of  these  insects  have  been  observed  to  do  much 
injury  to  plants  in  tliis  country,  I  shall  state  nothing  more 
respecting  them,  than  that  ClyUira  dominieana}^  inhabits  the 
sxunach,  0.  ipiadriguttata^  oak-trees,  Cklamys  gibhosa  low 
whortleberry  bushes,  Oryptocephalus  luridm  the  wild  indigo- 
bush,  and  most  of  the  other  species  may  be  found  on  difl'erent 
kinds  of  oaks. 


Although  the  blistering  beetles,  or  Cantharides  (Cantha- 
rididje),  have  been  enumerated  among  the  insects  directly 
bonoiicial  to  man,  on  account  of  the  important  use  made  of 
them  in  medical  practice,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
are  often  very  injurious  to  vegetation.  The  green  Canthar- 
ides, or  Spanish  flies,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  found 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  they  are  collected  in  great  quantities  for  exportation. 
In  these  countries  they  sometimes  appear  in  immense  swarms, 
on  the  privet,  lilac,  and  ash ;  so  that  the  limbs  of  these  plants 
bend  under  their  weight,  and  are  entirely  stripped  of  their 
fohage  by  these  leaf-eating  beetles.  In  like  manner  our 
native  Cantharides  devour  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  some- 
times prove  very  destructive  to  them. 

The  Cantliarides  are  distinguished  from  all  the  preceding 
insects  by  their  feet,  the  hindmost  pair  of  which  have  only 
four  joints,  while  the  first  and  middle  pairs  are  five-jointed. 
In  this  respect  they  agree  with  many  other  beetles,  such  as 
clocks  or  darkling  beetles,  meal-beetles,  some  of  the  mush- 
room-beetles, fiat  bark-beetles,  and  the  like,  with  which  they 
form  a  large  and  distinct  section  of  Coleopterous  insects. 

["  (Sytlira  {Coadmrptera)  domMcuita. — Lec] 
["  (Igtkra  (BnAia)  jaadrigaUalii.  —  Lec] 
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The  following  are  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  fem- 
ily  to  which  the  blistering  beetles  belong.  The  head  is  broad 
and  nearly  heart-shaped,  and  it  is  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a 
narrow  neck.  The  antennffi  are  rather  long  and  tapering, 
sometimes  knotted  in  the  middies,  particularly  in  the  males. 
The  thorax  varies  in  form,  but  is  generally  much  narrower 
than  the  wing-covers.  The  latter  are  soft  and  flexible,  more 
or  less  bent  down  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  usually  long  and 
narrow,  sometimes  short  and  overlapping  on  their  inner 
edges.  The  legs  are  long  and  slender  ;  the  soles  of  the  feet 
are  not  broad,  and  are  not  cushioned  beneath  ;  and  the  claws 
are  split  to  the  bottom,  or  double,  so  that  there  appear  to  be 
tour  claws  to  each  foot.  The  body  is  quite  soft,  and  when 
handled,  a  yellowish  fluid,  of  a  disagreeable  smell,  comes  out 
of  the  joints.  These  beetle  are  timid  insects,  and  when 
alarmed  they  draw  up  their  legs  and  feign  themselves  dead. 
Nearly  ail  of  them  have  the  power  of  raising  blisters  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  and  they  retain  it  even  when  dead  and 
perfectly  dry.  It  is  chiefly  this  property  that  renders  them 
valuable  to  physicians.  Four  of  our  native  Cantharides  have 
been  thus  successfully  employed,  and  are  found  to  be  as  pow- 
erful in  their  effects  as  the  imported  species.  For  fiirther 
particulars  relative  to  their  use,  the  reader  is  referred  to  my 
account  of  them  published  in  1824,  in  the  first  volume  of 
"The  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,"  and  in 
the  thirteenth  volume  of  "  The  New  England  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal." 

Occasionally  potato-vines  are  very  much  infested  by  two 
or  three  kinds  of  Cantiiarides,  swarms  of  which  attack  and 
destroy  the  leaves  during  midsummer.  One  of  these  Idnds 
lias  thereby  obttuned  the  name*  of  the  potato-fly.  It  is  the 
C'antharis  vittata,*  or  striped  Cantharis.  It  is  of  a  dull 
tawny  yellow  or  light  yellowish-red  color  above,  with  two 
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black  spots  on  the  head,  and  two  black  stripes  on  tbe  thorax 
and  on  each  of  tlie  wing-covers.  The  under  side  of  the  body, 
the  legs,  and  tlie  anternite  ai-e  black,  and  covered  with  a 
grayish  down.  Its  length  is  from  five  to  six  tenths  of  an 
inch.  In  this  and  the  three  following  species  the  thorax  is 
very  much  narrowed  before,  and  the  wing-covers  are  long 
and  narrow,  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  back.  The  striped 
Cantharis  is  comparatively  rare  in  New  England  ;  but  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  it  often  appears  in  great  numbers, 
and  does  much  mischief  in  potato-fields  and  gardens,  eating 
up,  not  only  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  bi\t  those  of  many  other 
vegetables.  It  is  one  of  the  insects  to  which  the  production 
of  the  potato^ot  has  been  ascribed.  The  habits  of  this  kind 
of  Cantharis  are  similar  to  those  of  the  following  species. 

There  is  a  large  blistering  beetle  which  is  very  common  on 
the  vixen's  bower  (^Clematis  Virginiana),  a  trailing  plant, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  fields,  and  is  cultivated  for  covering 
arbors.  I  have  sometimes  seen  this  plant  completely  stripped 
of  its  leaves  by  these  insects,  during  the  month  of  August. 
They  are  very  shy,  and  when  disturbed  fall  immediately 
from  the  leaves,  and  attempt  to  conceal  themselves  among 
the  grass.  They  most  commonly  resort  to  the  low  branches 
of  the  Clematis,  or  those  that  trail  upon  the  ground,  and 
more  rarely  attack  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  vine.  They  also 
eat  the  leaves  of  various  kinds  of  Kanunculus  «r  buttercups, 
and,  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  those  of  Olematis 
■mama  and  aiispa.  This  beetle  is  the  Cantkarin 
marginata  of  Ohvier,  or  margmed  Cantharis 
(Fig.  62).  It  measures  six  or  seven  tenths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Its  head  and  thorax  are 
thickly  covered  with  short  gray  down,  and  have 
a  black  spot  on  the  upper  side  of  each ;  the 
wing-covers  are  black,  with  a  very  nairow  gray 
edging  ;  and  the  under  side  of  the  body  and  tlie 
legs  are  also  gray. 

The  most  destractive  kind  of  Cantharis  found  in  Massa- 
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clmsetts  13  of  a  more  slender  form  than  the  preceding,  and 
measures  only  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  tenths  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Its  antennte  and  feet  are  black,  and  all  the  rest 
of  its  body  is  ashen  gray,  being  thickly  covered  with  a  very 
short  down  of  that  color.  Hence  it  is  called  Cantharis  eine- 
Eii  63.  J'^,*^'  or  the  ash-colored  Cantharis  (Fig.  63). 

When  the  insect  is  rubbed,  the  ash-colored 
substance  comes  off,  leaving  the  surfe,ce 
black.  It  begins  to  appear  in  gardens  about 
the  20th  of  June,  and  is  very  fond  of  the 
leaves  of  the  English  bean,  which  it  sometimes 
entirely  destroys.  It  is  also  occasionally  found 
in  considerable  numbers  on  potato-vines  ;  and  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  it  has  repeatedly  appeared  in  great  profusion 
upon  hedges  of  the  honey-locust,  which  have  been  entirely 
stripped  of  foliage  by  these  voracious  insects.  They  are  also 
found  on  the  wild  indigo-weed.  In  the  night,  and  in  rainy 
weather,  they  descend  from  the  plants,  and  burrow  in  the 
ground,  or  under  leaves  and  tufts  of  grass.  Thither  also 
they  retire  for  shelter  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  being  most 
actively  engaged  in  eating  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
About  the  1st  of  August  they  go  into  the  ground  and  lay 
their  eggs,  and  tliese  are  hatched  in  the  course  of  one  month. 
The  larv^  are  slender,  somewhat  flattened  grubs,  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  banded  with  black,  with  a  small  reddish  head, 
and  sis  legs.  These  grubs  are  very  active  in  their  motions, 
and  appear  to  live  upon  fine  roots  in  the  ground  ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  them  till  they  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
therefore  know  nothing  further  of  their  history. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  and  during  the  rest  of  this 
and  the  following  month,  a  jet-black  Cantharis  may  be  seen 
on  potato-vines,  and  also  on  the  blossoms  and  leaves  of  vari- 

»  ijMo  cinerea,  Faliricius. 

["  Ab  this  specific  name  was  previously  applied  by  Forster  to  Uie  species  men- 
tioned on  the  previous  page  as  Quittarts  or  Lytla  morgi«ala,  and  has  priority  over 
that  iionie,  1  have  changed  the  name  of  the  present  species  to  Lytta  Fairieii.  — 
Lec] 
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ous  kinds  of  golden-rod,  particularly  the  tall  golden-rod 
(^Solidago  aUissima),  which  seems  to  be  its  fevorite  food. 
In  some  places  it  is  as  pleiitifiil  in  potato-fields  as  the  striped 
and  the  margined  Cantharis,  and  by  its  serious  ravages  has 
often  excited  attention.  These  three  binds,  in  feet,  are  often 
confounded  under  the  common  name  of  potato-flies ;  and  it 
is  still  more  remarkable,  that  they  are  collected  for  medical 
use,  and  are  sold  in  our  shops  by  the  name  of  Oantharis 
vittata,  without  a  suspicion  of  their  being  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  black  Cantharis,  or  Cantharis  atra- 
ta*  (Kg.  64),  is  totally  black,  witliout  bands  or  ' 

spots,  and  measures  from  four  tenths  to  half  of  an      VV/f 
inch  in  length.     I  have  repeatedly  taken  these       St^ 
insects,  in  considerable  quantities,  by  brushing  or      (wt\ 
shaking  them  from  the  potato-vines  into  a  broad     f^Bfyi 
tin  pan,  from  wliich  they  were  emptied  into  a      /       \^ 
covered  pail  containing  a  little  water,  which,  by 
wetting  their  wings,  prevented  their  flying   out  when  the 
pail  was  uncovered.     The  same  method  may  be  employed 
for  taking  the  other  kinds  of  Cantharides,  when  tliey  become 
troublesome    and    destructive  from   their  numbers ;  or  they 
may  be  caught  by  gently  sweeping  the  plants  they  frequent 
with  a    deep    muslin   bag-net.     They  should    be   killed    by 
tiirowing  them  into  scalding  water,  for  one  or  two  minutes, 
after  which  they  may  be  spread  out  on  sheete  of  paper  to 
dry,  and  may  be  made  profitable  by  selling  tliem   to  the 
apothecaries  for  medical  use. 

There  are  some  blistering  beetles,  belonging  to  another 
genus,  which  seem  deserving  of  a  passing  notice,  not  on 
account  of  any  great  injury  committed  by  them,  but  be- 
cause they  can  be  used  in  medicine  like  the  foregoing, 
and  are  considered  by  some  naturalists  as  forming  one  of 
the  links  connecting  the  orders  Coleoptera  and  Orthoptera. 
These  insects  belong  to  the  genus  Meloe,  so  named,  it  is 
supposed,  because  they  are  of  a  black,  or  deep  blue-black 
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color.  They  ai-e  called  oil-beetles  in  England,  on  account 
of  tlie  yellowisli  liquid  which  oozes  from  their  joints  in  large 
drops  when  they  are  handled.  Their  head  is  large,  heart- 
siiaped,  and  bent  down,  as  in  the  other  blistering  beetles. 
Their  thorax  is  narrowed  behind,  and  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  latter  is  egg-shaped, 
pointed  behind,  and  so  enormously  large  that  it  drags  on 
the  ground  when  the  beetle  attempts  to  walk.  The  wings 
are  wanting,  and  of  course  these  insects  are  unable  to  fly, 
although  they  have  a  pair  of  very  short  oval  wing-covers, 
which  overlap  on  their  inner  edges,  and  do  not  cover  more 
than  one  third  of  the  abdomen.  These  beetles  eat  die  leaves 
of  various  kinds  of  buttercups. 

Our  common  species  is  the  Meloe  angusticollis  of  Say,  or 
narrow-necked  oil-beetle.     (Fig.  65  repre- 
sents the  female,  and  the  antenna  of  the 
male  at  her  left.)     It  is  of  a  dark  indigo- 
blue  color ;  the  thorax  is  very  narrow,  and 
the   antenna    of  the  male   are   curiously 
twisted   and  knotted  in  the  middle.      It 
measures  from  eight  tenths  of  an  inch  to 
one  inch  in  length.      It  is   very  common 
on  buttercups  in  the  autumn,  and  I  have 
also  found  it  eating  the  leaves  of  potato- 
vines, 
The  foregoing  insects  are  but  a  small  number  of  those, 
belonging  to  the  order  Coleoptera,  which  are  injurious  to 
vegetation.     Those   only   have  been   selected  tiiat   are   the 
most  remarkable  for  their  ravages,  or  would  best  serve  to 
illustrate  the  families  and  genera  to  which  they  belong.     The 
orders  Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera, 
and   Diptera   remain   to   be   treated  in   the   same  way,   in 
carrying  out  the  plan   upon  which  this   treatise  has   been 
begun,  and  to  which  it  is  limited. 
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Earwigs.  —  Cockhoaches.  —  Mantes,  or  Soi>th8Atbe9.  —  Walkikg-Leaves. 
—  WalkimQ -Sticks,  or  Sfectres — Moi,E-CniCKET.  — Field  Cbickeis.-— 
Climbisq  Cricket. — WiBOLEsa  Cricket.  —  Grasshoppers. — KiTT-nrD. — 

I-OCUBTS. 

THE  destructive  insects  popularly  known  in  this  country 
by  tlie  name  of  grasshoppers,  but  whicli  in  our  version 
of  the  Biblo,  and  in  otlier  works  in  the  English  language,  are 
called  locusts,  have,  from  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity, 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  by  their  extensive  and 
lamentable  ravages.  It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  in 
America  the  name  of  locust  is  very  improperly  given  to  tlie 
Cieada  of  the  ancients,  or  the  harvest-fly  of  English  writers, 
some  kinds  of  which  will  be  the  subject  of  future  remark  in 
this  treatise.  The  name  of  locust  will  here  be  restricted  to 
certain  kinds  of  grasshoppers ;  while  tlie  popularly  named 
locust,  which,  according  to  common  belief,  appears  only  once 
in  seventeen  years,  must  drop  tliis  name,  and  take  tlie  more 
correct  one  of  Cicada  or  harvest-fly.  The  very  frequent 
misapphcation  of  names,  by  persons  unacquainted  with  nat- 
ural history,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
science,  and  shows  how  necessary  it  is  that  tilings  should  be 
called  by  their  right  names,  if  the  observations  communicated 
respecting  them  are  to  be  of  any  service.  Every  intelligent 
fiirmer  is  capable  of  becoming  a  good  observer,  and  of  making 
valuable  discoveries  in  natural  history ;  but  if  he  be  ignorant 
of  the  proper  names  of  the  objects  examined,  or  if  he  give  to 
them  names  which  previously  have  been  applied  by  other 
persons  to  entirely  different  objects,  he  will  fjul  to  make  the 
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result  of  his  observations  inteJligible  and  useful  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  insects  wliich  I  here  call  locusts,  togetlicr  with  other 
grasshoppers,  earwigs,  crickets,  spectres  or  walking-sticks, 
and  walking-leaves,  aoothsajcrs,  cockroaches,  &c.,  belong  to 
an  order  called  Obthoptbra.,  literally  straight  wings ;  for 
their  wings,  when  not  in  use,  are  folded  lengthwise  in  narrow 
plaits  like  a  fen,  and  are  laid  str^ght  along  tlie  top  or  sides 
of  the  back.  They  are  also  covered  by  a  pair  of  thicker 
wing-like  members,  which,  in  the  locusts  and  grasshoppers, 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  lie  lengthwise  on  the  sides  of  the 
body,  sloping  outwards  on  each  side  like  the  roof  of  a  house ; 
in  the  cockroaches,  these -upper  wings  or  wing-covers  are 
broader,  almost  oval,  and  lie  horizontally  on  the  top  of  the 
back,  overlapping  on  their  inner  edges ;  and  in  the  crickets, 
the  wing-covers,  when  closed,  are  placed  like  those  of  cock- 
roaches, but  have  a  narrow  outer  border,  wliich  is  folded 
perpendicularly  downwards  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  of  the 
body  also. 

All  the  Orthopterous  insects  are  provided  with  transveree- 
ly  movable  jawa,  more  or  less  like  those  of  beetles,  but  they 
do  not  undergo  a  complete  transformation  in  coming  to  ma- 
turity. The  young,  in  feet,  often  present  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  adult  insects  in  form,  and  differ  from  them  chiefly  in 
wanting  wings.  They  move  abnnt  and  feed  precisely  hke 
tlieir  parents,  but  cliange  their  skins  repeatedly  before  they 
come  to  their  ftill  size.  The  second  stage  in  the  progress 
of  tiio  Oithopterous  insects  to  maturity  ia  not,  like  that  of 
beetles,  a  state  of  inactivity  and  rest,  in  wliich  the  insect  loses 
the  grub-Uke  or  ?arva  fonn  which  it  had  wlien  hatched  from 
the  egg,  and  becomes  a  ^wpa  or  chrysaJh,  more  nearly  resem- 
bling the  form  of  a  beetle,  but  soft,  whitish,  and  with  its  un- 
developed wings  and  limbs  incased  in  a  thin  transparent  skin 
which  impedes  aU  motion.  On  the  conti'ary,  tlie  Orthoptera 
in  the  pupa  state  do  not  differ  from  tlie  young  and  from  the 
old  insects,  except  in  having  the  rudiments  of  wings  and 
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wing-covers  projecting,  like  little  scales,  from  the  back  near 
the  thorax.  These  pupse  are  active  and  voracious,  and  in- 
crease greatly  in  size,  which  is  not  the  case  with  tiie  insects 
that  are  subject  to  a  complete  transformation,  for  such  never 
eat  or  grow  in  die  pupa  state.  When  fully  grown,  they  east 
off  their  skins  for  the  sixth  or  last  time,  and  then  appear  in 
tlie  adult  or  perfect  state,  fully  provided  with  all  their  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  a  few  kinds  wliich  remain  wingless 
throughout  their  whole  Hves.  The  shght  clianges  to  which 
the  Orthoptera  are  subject  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a 
successive  series  of  monltings,  during  which  their  wings  are 
gradually  developed.  These  changes  may  receive  the  name 
of  imperfect  or  incomplete  transformation,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  fer  greater  changes  exhibited  by  those  insects 
which  pass  through  a  complete  transformation  in  their  pro- 
gress to  maturity. 

Cockroaches  are  general  feeders,  and  nothing  comes  amiss 
to  them,  whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  nature ;  the  Mantes 
or  soothsayers  are  predaceous  and  carnivorous,  devouring 
weaker  insects,  and  even  those  of  their  own  kind  occasion- 
ally ;  hut  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  the  Orthopterous  insects 
subsist  on  vegetable  food,  grass,  flowers,  fruits,  the  leaves, 
and  even  the  bark  of  trees ;  whence  it  follows,  in  connection 
with  their  considerable  size,  their  great  voracity,  and  the 
immense  troops  or  swarms  in  wliich  they  too  often  appear, 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing  great  injury  to  vegetation. 

The  Orthoptera  may  be  divided  into  four  large  groups ;  — 

1.  Runners  (^Orihopte-ra  cursoria*'),  including  eanvigs  and 
cockroaches,  with  al!  the  legs  fitted  for  rapid  motion  ; 

2.  Graspers  (  Orthoptera  rc^toria),  such  as  the  Mantes,  or 
soodisayors,  with  the  shanks  of  the  fore  legs  capable  of  being 
doubled  upon  tlie  under  side  of  the  thigh,  which,  moreover, 
is  armed  with  teeth,  and  thus  forms  an  instrument  for  seizing 
and  holding  their  prey ; 
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3.  Walkers  (^Orthoptera  ambulatoria),  like  the  spectres 
or  walking-sticks,  having  weak  and  slender  legs,  which  do 
not  admit  of  rapid  motion ;  and 

4.  Jumpers  (  Orthiyptera  saltatoria),  such  as  crickets,  grass- 
hoppers, and  locusts,  in  which  the  thighs  of  the  hind  legs  are 
much  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  filled  and  moved  with 
powerfiil  muscles,  which  enable  these  insects  to  leap  with 
fiicility. 

I.     RUNNERS.     (Ortk/^era  Cursoria.) 

In  English  works  on  gardening,  earwigs  are  reckoned 
among  obnoxious  insects,  various  remedies  are  suggested  to 
banish  them  from  the  garden,  and  even  traps  and  other 
devices  are  described  for  capturing  and  destroying  them. 
They  have  a  rather  long  and  somewhat  flattened  body, 
which  is  armed  at  the  hinder  end  with  a  pair  of  slender 
sharp-pointed  blades,  opening  and  shutting  horizontally  like 
scissors,  or  like  a  pair  of  nippers,  which  suggested  the  name 
of  Forficula,  hterally  little  nippers,  applied  to  them  by  scien- 
tific writers.  Although  no  well  authenticated  instances  are 
on  record  of  their  entering  the  human  ear,  yet,  during  the 
daytime,  they  creep  into  all  kinds  of  crevices  for  the  sake 
of  concealment,  and  come  out  to  feed  chiefly  by  night.  It 
is  common  with  English  gardeners  to  hang  up,  among  the 
flowers  and  fruit-trees  subject  to  their  attacks,  pieces  of  hol- 
low reeds,  lobster  claws,  and  the  like,  which  offer  enticing 
places  of  retreat  for  these  insects  on  the  approach  of  daylight, 
and  by  means  thereof  great  numbers  of  them  are  obtained 
in  the  morning.  The  little  creepmg  anhnal,  with  numerous 
legs,  commonly  but  erroneously  called  earwig  in  America,  is 
not  an  insect ;  but  of  the  true  earwig  we  have  several  species, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  common,  and  certainly  never 
appear  in  such  numbers  as  to  prove  seriously  injurious  to 
vegetation.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  well  to  give  to  this  kind 
of  insect  a  passing  notice  in  its  proper  place  among  the 
Orthoptera,  were  it  only  for  its  notoriety  in  other  countries. 
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Of  cockroaches  (^Blatta}  we  havo  also  several  kinds ; 
those  which  are  indigenous  I  bclicvo  are 
found  exclusively  in  woods,  under  atones 
and  leaves,  while  the  others,  and  particu-  "■ 
larly  the  Oriental  cockroach  (Blatta  ori- 
entalis),  (Fig.  66,)  which  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Asia,  whence  it  has 
spread  to  Eiu-ope,  and  thence  to  Amer- 
ica, and  has  multiplied  and  become  estab- 
lished in  most  of  our  maritime  commercial 
towns,  are  domestic  species,  and  are  found 
in  houses,  under  kitchen  hearths,  about 
ovens,  and  in  dark  and  warm  closets, 
whence  they  issue  at  night,  and  prowl 
about  in  search  of  food.  But,  as  these 
disgusting  and  ill-smelling  insects  con- 
fine themselves  to  our  dwellings,  and  do  not  visit  our  gar- 
dens and  fields,  they  will  require  no  further  remarks  than 
the  mention  of  a  method  which  has  sometimes  been  found 
usofiil  in  destroying  them.  Mix  together  a  table-spoonful 
of  red-lead  and  of  Indian  meal  with  molasses  enough  to 
make  a  thick  batter,  and  place  the  mixture  at  night  on  a 
plate  or  piece  of  board  in  the  closets  or  on  the  heartlis 
frequented  by  the  cockroaches.  They  will  eat  it  and  be- 
come poisoned  thereby.  The  dose  is  to  be  repeated  for 
several  nights  in  succession.  Dr.  F.  H.  Homer*  recom- 
mends the  following  preparation  to  destroy  cockroaches. 
Mix  one  tcaspoonfiil  of  powdered  arsenic  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  maslied  potato,  and  crumble  one  third  of  it, 
every  night,  at  bedtime,  about  tlie  kitchen  hearth,  or  where 
the  insects  will  find  and  devour  it.  As  both  of  these  prep- 
arations are  very  poisonous,  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  use  of  them,  and  of  any  portions  that  may  be  left  by 
the  insects. 

«  Dtlwning's  Hortrciiltiirii,t,  Vol.  II.  p.  343  (Jslll.  181B). 
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GRASPERS.    (Orthoplera  raploria.) 


Tliese,  which  consist  of  the  Mantes,  called  praying  mantes 
and  soothsayers,  from  their  singular  attitndes  and  motions, 
and  camel-crickets,  from  the  great  length  of  the  neck,  are 
chiefly  tropical  insects,  though  some  of  them  are  occasionally 
found  in  this  country.  Moreover,  they  are  exclusively  pre- 
daceous  insects,  seizing,  with  their  singular  fore  legs,  cater- 
pillars, and  other  weaker  insects,  which  they  devour.  Tliey 
are,  therefore,  to  he  enumerated  among  tiie  insects  that  are 
beneficial  to  mankind,  by  keeping  in  check  those  that  subsist 
on  vegetable  food. 

Ill      ■WALKERS      (0th  pi      >■      1   0      ] 

Tj  thi'i  livisun  belrng  vintus  insects  mostly  twund  in 
warm  chmates  and  displajing  the  most  extrioi dmary  forms. 
&ome  of  them  aie  tumished  with  wmg^  which  by  tlitir 
ships  -md  the  biancliing  vems  with  which  thej  aie  coveied, 
exactly  lepresent  leases  either  green  or  dry  and  witl  ered ; 
suLh  ore  the  wilkinj,  leases  is  they  aie  called  (^Phi/lhutn 
puUJirifolium,  siccifoUum,  &c.).  Others  are  wingless,  of  a 
long  and  cylindrical  shape,  resembling  a  stick  with  the  bark 
on  it,  while  the  slender  legs,  standing  out  on  each  side,  give 
to  these  insects  almost  precisely  the  appearance  of  a  little 
branching  twig,  whence  is  derived  the  name  of  walking-sticks, 
generally  applied  to  tiiem.  The  South  American  Bacteria 
arumatia,  rvhi^nosa,  and  phyUina,  and  two  species  of  Dia- 
pheromeraf^  described  and  figured  in  Say's  "  American 
Entomology,"  under  the  names  of  Spectrum  femoratum  (Fig. 
67,  male)  and  hivittatum,  are  of  the  latter  description.  These 
insects  ai-e  very  sluggish  and  inactive,  are  found  among  trees 

[•  Two  species  of  PinaHid  are  noticed.  The  first  is  BocHiin;/iis/i!inoro(UB,  Say, 
which  lias  also  raceiTed  the  nEime  of  So mnciJtis  8ayi,  Bnrm.,  and  under  vliloh 
name  it  is  bast  known  to  European  authors.  The  latter  was  long  ago  figured  by 
Stoll,  in  his  great  worlc  upon  the  Orthoplera,  find  his  name  preoccupied  that  of 
Say  and  should  be  retained  for  it;  it  is  Amitomi/rpka  BupreOmdu.  The  former 
h[i8  tiaan  found  in  most  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  while  the  latter  i^ 
peculiar  to  Florida  and  some  of  the  Southern  States.  — rHLER.] 
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and  bushes,  on  which  they  often  remain  motionless  for  a  long 
time,  or  walk  slowly  over  the  leaves  and  young  shoots,  which 


are  their  appropriate  food.  The  American  species  are  not 
so  numerous,  and  have  not  pi-oved  so  injurious  as  pai-tiou- 
larly  to  attract  attention. 
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IV.     JUMPERS.      ( Orthoptera  »dtatotia.) 

These  are  by  fiir  tlio  most  abundant  and  prolific,  and  tlie 
most  destructive  of  the  Ordiopterous  insects.  They  were  all 
included  by  Linnaius  in  his  great  genus  (jfryUus,  in  separate 
divisions,  however,  three  of  which  correspond  to  the  families 
AohetadcB,*  Gri/UiadcB,\  and  Loemtiadce,X  in  my  "  Catalogae 
of  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts,"  and  may  retain  the  synony- 
mous English  names  of  Crickets,  Girasshoppers,  and  Locusts. 
These  three  famUies  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  each 

1.  Crickets  (Achetad-e)  ;  with  the  wing-covers  horizon- 
tal, and  furnished  with  a  narrow,  deflesed  outer  border ; 
antennje  long  and  tapering ;  feet  tlu'ce-jointcd  (except  CEcan- 
thus,  which  has  four  joints  to  tlie  hind  feet)  ;  two  tapering, 
downy  bristles  at  the  end  of  the  body,  between  which,  in 
most  of  the  females,  there  is  a  long  spear-pointcd  piercer. 

2.  Grasshoppers  (GKTLLi».si)  ;  with  the  wing-covers  slop- 
ing downwards  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  or  roofed,  and  not 
bordered ;  antennae  long  and  tapering ;  feet  witli  four  joints ; 
end  of  the  body,  in  the  females,  with  a  projecting  sword  or 
sabre-shaped  piercer. 

3.  Locusts  (LocusTAD.ffl)  ;  with  the  wing-covers  roofed, 
and  not  bordered ;  antennte  rather  short,  and  in  general  not 
tapering  at  the  end ;  feet  with  only  tlu'ee  joints ;  female  with- 
out a  projecting  piercer. 

1.  Ckickets.  (^Achetadce.') 
There  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  moist  and  soft  ground, 
particularly  aronnd  ponds,  little  ridges  or  hills  of  loose  fi-esh 
earth,  smaller  tlian  those  which  are  formed  by  moles.  They 
cover  little  burrows,  that  usually  terminate  beneath  a  stone 
or  clod  of  turf.  These  burrows  are  made  and  inhabited  by 
mole-crickets,  which  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  of 
the  cricket  kind.     The  common  mole-cricket  of  this  country 

*  Grylias  Adieia,  Linnieus.        t  Gi-yllfii  TeUigoaia,  L.         J  Gryllm  Locasia,  L. 
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THE    COMMON    MOLE-CRICKET.  149 

(Fig.  68)  is,  when  fiilly  grown,  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  of  a  light  bay  or  fawn  color,  pj^,  ^ 

and  covered  witli  a  very  short  and  vel- 
vef^like  down.  The  wing-covers  are 
not  half  diB  length  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  win^  are  also  short,  their  tips,  when 
folded,  extending  only  about  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  beyond  the  wing-covers. 
The  fore  legs  aro  admirably  adapted 
for  digging,  being  very  short,  broad, 
and  strong ;  and  the  shanks,  which  are 
excessively  broad,  flat,  and  three-sided, 
have  the  lower  side  divided  by  deep 
notches  into  four  tinger-like  projections, 
that  ^ve  to  this  part  very  much  the 
appearance  and  the  power  of  the  hand 
of  a  moie.  From  this  similarity  in 
structure,  and  from  its  burrowing  habits, 
this  insect  receives  its  scientific  name  of  6 
from  Gn/Hus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  cricket,  and  Talpa, 
a  mole;  and  our  common  species  has  the  additional  name 
of  hreoipmnis,*  or  short^winged,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
European  species,  which  has  much  longer  wings.  Mole- 
crickets  avoid  the  light  of  day,  and  are  active  chiefly  during 
the  night.  They  live  on  the  tender  roots  of  plants,  and  in 
Europe,  where  they  infest  moist  gardens  and  meadows,  they 
often  do  great  injury  by  burrowing  under  the  turf,  and 
cutting  off  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  by  undermining  and 
destroying,  in  this  way,  sometimes  whole  beds  of  cabbages, 
beans,  and  flowers.  In  the  West  Indies,  extensive  ravages 
have  been  committed  in  the  plantations  of  the  sugar-cane  by 
another  species,   Qrylhtalpa  didadyla-,  which  has  only  two 

•  SerrUle,  "Ortlioptferes,"  p.  30S,2 

(a  It  was  previously  described  by  Bunneistor,  uudiir  tha  numc  G.  iorealis,  and 
this  uame  ranat  be  npplied  to  it  and  retained.  It  was  linoivn  to  Catesby,  who 
figures  It  ill  iiis  "  Naturai  History  of  Curuiina."  —  UHLun.) 
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finger-like  projections  on  the  shin.  The  mole-cricket  of  Eu- 
rope lays  from  two  to  three  hundred  eggs,  and  the  yoimg 
do  not  come  to  maturity  till  the  third  year ;  circumstances 
both  contributing  greatly  to  increase  the  ravages  of  these 
insects.  It  is  observed,  that,  in  proportion  as  cultivation  is 
extended,  destructive  insects  multiply,  and  their  depredations 
become  more  serious.  We  may,  therefore,  in  process  of 
time,  find  mo!e-crickets  in  this  country  quite  as  much  a  pest 
as  they  are  in  Europe,  although  their  depredations  have 
hitherto  been  Umited  to  so  small  an  extent  as  not  to  have 
attracted  much  notice.  Should  it  hereafter  become  necessary 
to  employ  means  for  checking  them,  poisoning  might  be 
tried,  such  as  placing,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  burrows,  grated 
carrots  or  potatoes  mixed  with  arsenic.  It  is  well  known 
that  swine  will  eat  almost  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  that  they 
are  very  sagacious  in  rooting  them  out  of  the  gi-ound.  They 
might,  therefore,  be  employed  with  advantage  to  destroy 
these  and  other  iiosions  insects,  if  oiher  means  should  fell. 

We  have  no  house-crickets  in  America;^  our  species  in- 
habit gardens  and  fields,  and  enter  our  houses  only  by  acci- 
dent. Crickets  are,  in  great  measure,  nocturnal  and  solitaiy 
insects,  concealing  themselves  by  day,  and  coming  from  their 
retreats  to  seek  their  food  and  their  mates  by  night.  There 
are  some  species,  however,  which  differ  greatly  from  the 
others  in  their  social  habits.  These  are  not  unfrequently 
seen  during  the  daytime  in  great  numbers  in  patlis,  and  by 
the  roadside;  but  the  other  kinds  rarely  expose  themselves 
to  the  light  of  day,  and  tSioir  music  is  heard  only  at  night. 
With  crickets,  as  with  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  harvest- 
flies,  the  males  only  are  musical;  for  the  females  are  not 
provided  with  the  instruments  from  which  the  sounds  emitted 

[*  This  language  may  apply  to  the  pavticuUr  district  in  wiiich  Dr.  Harris  mada 
his  obBervations,  but  it  wonld  be  gratuitous  to  say  that  we  have  no  house-crickets 
in  America,  for  nothing  in  better  known  to  tlie  connfiy-peopis  of  Maiyland  (ban 
the  "cricket  on  th«  heactli,"  and  in  some  sections  of  tlie  West  tliey  are  also  well 
known  to  inhabit  the  cbimuey-plniies  ;ind  first-floor  npivrtments  of  tlie  divcllings. 
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by  these  different  insects  are  produced.  In  the  male  cricket 
these  make  a  part  of  the  wing-covers,  the  horizontal  and  over- 
lapping portion  of  which,  near  tlie  thorax,  is  convex,  and 
marked  with  large,  strong,  and  irregularly  curved  veins, 
When  the  cricket  shrills,  (we  cannot  say  sings,  for  he  has 
no  Toca!  organs,)  he  i-aises  the  wing-covers  a  little,  and 
shuffles  them  together  lengthwise,  so  that  the  projecting 
veins  of  one  are  made  to  grate  against  those  of  the  other. 
The  English  name  cricket,  and  the  French  eri-cri,  are  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  creaking  sounds  of  these  insects. 
Mr.  White  of  Selbome  says  that  "  the  shrilling  of  the  field- 
cricket,  though  sharp  and  stridulous,  yet  marvellously  de- 
lights some  hearers,  filling  their  minds  with  a  train  of  summer 
ideas  of  everytliing  that  is  rural,  verdurous,  and  joyous  " ; 
sentiments  in  which  few  persons,  if  any,  in  America  will 
participate;  for  with  us  the  creaking  of  crickets  does  not 
begin  till  summer  is  gone,  and  the  continued  and  monotonous 
sounds,  which  they  keep  up  during  the  whole  night,  so 
long  as  autumn  lasts,  are  both  wearisome  and  sad.  Where 
crickets  abound,  they  do  great  injury  to  vegetation,  eating 
the  most  tender  parts  of  plants,  and  even  devouring  roots 
and  fruits,  whenever  they  can  get  them.  Melons,  squashes, 
and  even  potatoes,  are  often  eaten  by  them,  and  the  quantity 
of  grass  that  they  destroy  must  be  great,  from  the  immense 
numbers  of  these  insects  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  our 
meadows  and  fields.  They  may  be  poisoned  in  the  same 
way  as  mole-crickets.  Crickets  are  not  entirely  confined 
to  a  vegetable  diet ;  they  devour  other  insects  whenever  they 
can  meet  with  and  can  overpower  them.  They  deposit  their 
eggs,  which  are  numerous,  in  the  ground,  making  holes  for 
their  reception,  with  their  long,  spear-pointed  piercers.  Tlie 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  hatched 
till  the  ensuing  summer.  The  old  insects  for  the  most  part, 
die  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather ;  but  a  few  survive  the 
winter,  by  sheltering  themselves  under  stones,  or  in  holes 
secure  from  the  access  of  water. 
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The  scientific  name  of  the  genus  that  includes  the  cricket 
is  Acheta,  and  our  common  species  b 
'  '  /  the  Acheta  aibreviata  (Fig.  69),  so 
named  from  the  shortness  of  its  wings, 
■which  do  not  extend  beyond  the  wing- 
covers.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  of  a  black  color,  with 
a  brownish  tinge  at  the  base  of  the 
wing-covera,  and  a  pale  line  on  ea«h 
side  above  the  deflexed  border.  The 
pale  line  is  most  distinct  in  the  female, 
and  is  oftentimes  entirely  wanting  in 
the  male. 

We  have  another  species  with  very 
short  or  abortive  wings ;  it  is  entirely 
of  a  black  color,  and  measures  six  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length 
from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  body.  It  may  be  called 
Acheta  nigra,*'  the  black  cricket. 

A  third  species,  differing  from  these  two  in  being  entirely 
destitute  of  wings,  and  in  having  the  wing-covers  proportion- 
ally much  shorter,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  feelers  (paljd) 
almost  twice  the  length  of  the  preceding  joint,  is  fiirthGrmore 
distinguished  from  them  by  its  greatly  inferior  size,  and  its 
different  coloring.  It  measures  from  three  to  above  four 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  varies  in  color  from  dusky 
brown  to  rusty  black,  the  wing-covers  and  hindmost  thighs 
being  always  somewhat  lighter.  In  the  bi-ownish-eolored 
varieties  three  lon^tudinal  black  lines  are  distinctly  visible 
on  the  top  of  tiie  head,  and  a  black  Une  on  each  side  of 
the  thorax,  which  is  continued  along  the  sides  of  the  wing- 
covers  to  their  tips.  This  black  line  on  tlie  wing-covers  is 
never  wanting,  even  in  the  darkest  varieties.  The  hindmost 
thighs  have,  on  the  outside,  three  rows  of  short  oblique 
black  lines,  presenting  somewhat  of  a  twOled  appearance. 
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This  is  one  of  the  social  species,  which,  associated  togethei' 
in  great  swaims,  and  feeding  in  common,  fre- 
quent  our  meadows  and  road-sides,  and,  so  far 
from  avoiding  the  hght  of  day,  seem  to  be  quite      v\  //- 
as  fond  of  it  as  others  are  of  darkness.     It  may         ^jthi 
be  called  Acheta  mttata*  (Fig.  TO,)  the  striped      •'^Bt \ 
cricket.  lyl 

These  kinds  of  crickets  live  upon  the  ground,  *  * 
and  among  the  grass  and  low  herbage ;  but  there 
is  another  kind  which  inhabits  the  stems  and  branches  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  concealing  itself  during  the  daytime  among 
the  leaves,  or  in  the  flowers  of  these  plants.  Some  Isabella 
grape-vines,  which  were  trained  against  one  side  of  my 
house,  were  much  resorted  to  by  these  delicate  and  noisy 
little  crickets.  The  males  begin  to  be  heard  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  do  not  leave  us  until  after  the 
middle  of  September.  Their  shrilling  is  excessively  loud, 
and  is  produced,  like  that  of  other  crickets,  by  the  rubbing  of 
one  wing-cover  against  the  other  ;  but  they  generally  raise 
their  wing-covers  much  higher  than  other  crickets  do  while 
they  are  playing.  These  wing-covers,  in  the  males,  are  also 
very  large,  and  as  long  as  the  wings  ;  they  arc  exceedingly 
thin,  and  perfectly  transparent,  and  have  the  horizontal 
portion  divided  into  four  unequal  parts  by  three  oblique 
raised  lines,  two  of  which  are  parallel  and  form  an  angle  with 
the  anterior  line.  The  antennse  and  legs  are  both  very  long 
and  slender,  the  hinder  thighs  being  much  smaller  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  other  crickets,  and  the  hindmost  feet 
have  four  instead  of  three  joints.  The  two  bristle-formed 
appendages  at  the  end  of  the  body  are  as  long  as  the  piercer, 
and  the  latter  is  only  about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  while, 
in  the  ground-crickets,  the  piercer  is  usually  as  long  as 
the  body,  or  longer.  These  insects  have,  therefore,  been  sep- 
arated from  the  other  crickets,  under  the  generical  name  of 
(Ecanihus,  a  word  which  means  inhabiting  flowers.     They 

*  It  belongs  to  M.  SorvUlu'B  new  genus  NtnuMus. 
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may  be  called  climbing  crickets,  from  tbeir  liahit  of  mounting 
upon    plants  and    dwelling    among   the    leaves   and  flowers. 
According  to  M.  Salvi,*  tbe  female  makes  several  perfora- 
tions in  tbe  tender  stems  of  plants,  and  in  each  perforation 
thrasts  two  eggs  ijmte  to  tbe  pith.     Tbe  eggs  are  batcbed 
about  midsummer,  and  tbe  young  immediately  issue  from 
tbeir  nests  and  conceal  tliemselves  among  the  tluckest  foliage 
of  tbe  plant.     Wben  arrived  at  maturity  tbe  males  begin 
their  nocturnal   serenade  at  the  approach  of  twiligbt,  and 
continno  it  with  little  or  no  intermission  till  the  dawn  of  day. 
Should  one  of  these  httle  musicians  get  admission   to  the 
chamber,  his   ince&sant   and  loud   shrilling  will   effectually 
banihb  sleep.     Of  three  species  which  In- 
habit tbe  United  States,  one  only  is  found 
in  Massachusetts.     It  is  the  (Ecanthun  ni- 
viig  (Fig,  71},  or  white  climbing  cricket. 
The   male  is   ivoiy-white,   with   the   up- 
per side  of  the  first  joint  of  the  antenuie, 
and  the   head   between   tbe   eyes,   of  an 
ochre-yellow  color ;  there  is  a  minute  black 
dot  on  the  under  sides  of  the    first  and 
second  joints  of  tlie  antennse ;  and  in  some 
individuals  tbe  extremities  of  the  feet  and  the  under  bides 
of   the    hindmost  thighs   are   ochre-yellow.     Tbe    body   ii 
about  half  an  inch  long,  exclusive  of  the  wing-covers.     The 
p^_  „„  female  (i'ig,   72)  is  usually 

rather  longer,  but  the  wing- 
covers  are  much  narrower 
than  those  of  the  male,  and 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
coloring  in  this  sex ;  the  body  being  sometimes  almost  white, 
or  pale  greeni'^h-yellow,  or  dusky,  and  blackish  beneath. 
There  are  three  dusky  stripes  on  the  head  and  thorax,  and 
the  legs,  antennte,  and  piercer  are  more  or  less  dusky  or 
blackish.     The  wing-covers  and  wings  are  yellowish-white,. 
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sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  green,  and  the  wings  are  rather 
longer  than  the  covers.  Some  of  these  insects  have  been 
sent  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  found  them  piercing  and 
laying  eggs  in  the  tranches  of  a  peach-tree.  Another  cor- 
respondent, who  is  interested  in  the  tobacco  culhire  in  Con- 
necticut, informed  me  that  they  injured  the  plant  by  eating 
holes  in  the  leaves. 

2.  Grasshoppers,    (^Chyllida;.') 

Grasshoppers,  properly  so  called,  as  before  stated,  are  those 
jmnping  ortliopterons  insects  which  have  four  joints  to  all 
their  feet,  long  bristle-formed  antennse,  and  in  which  the 
females  are  provided  with  a  piercer,  flattened  at  the  sides, 
and  somewhat  resembling  a  sword  or  cimeter  in  shape.  The 
wing-covers  slope  downwards  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
overlap  only  a  little  on  the  top  of  the  back  near  the  thorax. 
This  overlapping  portion,  which  forms  a  long  triangle,  is 
traversed,  in  the  males,  by  strong  projecting  veins,  between 
which,  in  many  of  them,  are  membranous  spaces  as  transpar- 
ent as  glass.  The  sounds  emitted  by  the  males,  and  vaiying 
according  to  the  species,  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  tliese 
overlapping  portions  together. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  one  kind  of  grasshopper  which 
forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  other  native  insects  of 
this  femily ;  and,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  named 
or  described  by  any  author,  altliough  by  no  means  an  un- 
common insect,  it  may  receive  a  passing  notice  here.  It  is 
found  only  under  stones  and  rubbish  in  woods,  has  a  short 
thick  body,  and  remarkably  stout  hind  thighs,  like  a  cricket, 
but  is  entirely  destitute  of  wing-covers  and  wings,  even  when 
arrived  at  maturity.  It  belongs  to  M.  Serville's  genus  PJia- 
langopsis,  and  I  propose  to  call  it  PhMangopm  maeulata,* 

*  GrySia  taaculaltis,  Harris.     Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts.' 

riolisoii,  it  WHS  previously  iloseriboil  witli 
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(Fig.  T3,)  the  spotted  wingless  cricket.     Its  body  is  of  a  pale 
yellowish-brown  color,  darker  on  the  back,  which  is  covered 
J,,  ^3  with  little   liglit-colorecl 

spots,  and  tlio  outside  of 
the  hindmost  thighs  is 
marked  with  nmnerous 
short  oblique  lines,  dis- 
posed in  parallel  rows, 
like  thoso  on  the  thighs  of 
Acheta  vittata.  It  varies  in  length  from  one  half  to  more  than 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  exclusive  of  the  piercer  and  legs. 
The  body  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  the  back  is  arched. 

Most  grasshoppers  are  of  a  green  color,  and  are  fiimished 
with  wings  and  wing-covers,  the  latter  frequently  resembling 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  upon  which,  indeed,  many  of 
these  insects  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  Their  leaf- 
liko  form  and  green  color  evidently  seem  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  their  better  concealment.  They  are  noctumaJ 
insects,  or  at  least  more  active  by  night  than  by  day.  When 
taken  between  the  fingers,  they  emit  from  their  mouths  a 
considerable  quantity  of  dark-colored  fluid,  as  do  also  the 
locusts  or  diurnal  grasshoppers.  They  devour  the  leaves  ot 
plants,  and  lead  a  solitary  life,  or  at  least  do  not  associate 
and  migrate  from  place  to  place  in  great  swarms,  like  some 
of  the  crickets  and  the  locusts.  There  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  tlieir  habits,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
described  hitherto.  Some  of  these  grasshoppers  live  upon 
grass  and  other  herbaceous  or  low  plants  in  fields  and  mead- 
ows. The  piercer  of  the  females  is  often  straight,  or  only 
slightly  curved.  They  commit  their  eggs  to  the  earth,  thrust- 
ing them  into  holes  made  therein  with  the  piercer.  They  lay 
a  large  number  of  eggs  at  a  time,  and  cover  them  widi  a  kind 
of  varnish,  which,  when  dry,  forms  a  thin  film  that  com- 
pletely encloses  them.  These  eg^  are  elongated,  and  nearly 
of  an  ellipsoidal  form.  Other  green  Grylli  live  upon  trees 
and  shrubs.     Their  wing-covers  and  wings  are  broadev,  and 
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their  piercer  is  shorter  and  often  more  curved,  than  in  the 
foregoing  kinds.  They  do  not  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground, 
but  deposit  them  upon  branches  and  twigs,  in  regular  rows. 
My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  eggs  of  the  tree-grylli 
ty  Ms.  F.  C.  Hill,  late  of  Philadelphia. 

Some  of  these  grasshoppers  have  the  front  of  tlie  head 
obtuse,  and  others  have  it  conical,  or  prolonged  to  a  point 
between  the  antennae.  Among  the  former  is  the  insect 
which,  from  its  peculiar  note,  is  called  the  katy-did.  Its 
body  is  of  a  pale  green  color,  the  wing-covers  and  wings 
being  somewhat  darker.  Its  thorax  is  rough  like  shagreen, 
and  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  saddle,  being  curved  down- 
wards on  each  side,  and  rounded  and  slightly  elevated  behind, 
and  is  marked  by  two  slightly  transverse  fun'ows.  The 
wings  are  rather  shorter  than  the  wing-covers,  and  the  latter 
are  very  large,  oval,  and  concave,  and  enclose  the  body  with- 
in their  concavity,  meeting  at  the  edges  above  and  below, 
somewhat  like  the  two  sides  or  valves  of  a  pea-pod.  The 
veins  are  large,  very  distinct,  and  netted  like  those  of  some 
leaves,  and  there  is  one  vein  of  larger  size  running  along  the 
middle  of  each  wing-cover,  and  simulating  the  midrib  of  a 
leaf.  The  musical  organs  of  the  male  consist  of  a  pair  of 
taborets.  They  are  formed  by  a  thhi  and  transparent  mem- 
brane stretched  in  a  strong  half-oval  frame  in  the  triangular 
overlapping  portion  of  each  wing-cover.  During  the  daytime 
these  insects  are  silent,  and  conceal  themselves  among  the 
leaves  of  trees ;  but  at  night  they  quit  their  lurking-places, 
and  the  joyous  males  begin  the  tell-tale  call  vrith  which  they 
enliven  their  silent  mates.  This  proceeds  from  the  friction 
of  the  taboret  frames  agjunst  each  other  when  the  wing-covers 
are  opened  and  shut,  and  consists  of  two  or  three  distinct 
notes  ahnost  exactly  resembling  articulated  sounds,  and  cor- 
responding with  the  number  of  times  that  the  wing-covers 
are  opened  and  shut ;  and  the  notes  are  repeated  at  intervals 
of  a  few  minutes,  for  hours  together.  The  mechanism  of  the 
taborets,  and  the  concavity  of  the  wing-covers,  reverberate 
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and  mc  ease  he  soui  d  t  uch  a  le^ee  t!  it  t  may  be 
h  1  d  n  the  atillnes  of  1  e  ght  a  the  distanc  of  i  quarter 
of  a  m  1  At  the  apj  acl  of  t  v  1  ght  th  ka  d  d  mounte 
to  tl  e  upper  h  ■anches  of  tl  e  tree  n  wl  ch  1  e  1  e  and,  as 
1  1  e  1  a  le  of  even  g  j  re  ad  begu  s  h  s  no  3  babble, 
vh  le  r  va!  notes  i  sue  from  the  e  phbormg  trees  md  tho 
grove  reso  n  I  witl  tl  e  call  of  k  ty-did  shtMl  d  the  live- 
loig  n  "ht      Of  this  u   ect  I  ha  e  met  with   no  scientific 


de    r  pt 
t!  e  e  J  tl 


1    ne 


va  I  ubi  si  ed  n  1831  i 
clo[  ■ed  a  Amer  -ma,"  page 
4  It  the  PlatyihyUum^ 
c  eavu  t  (Fg  74,)  and 
measures,  from  the  head  to 
the  end  of  the  wing-covers, 
rather  more  than  one  inch 
and  a  half,  the  body  alone 
being  one  inch  in  lengtli. 
The  piercer  is  broad,  later- 
ally compressed,  and  curved 
like  a  cimeter ;  and  there 
are,  in  both  sexes,  two  little 
thoni-like  projections  from 
the  middle  of  the  breast  be- 
tween the  fore  legs.  The 
katy-did  is  found  in  the  per- 
fect state  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  at  which  time  the  female  lays  her 
e^.      These  are  slate-colored,  and  are  rather   more  tlian 


[6  This  IE  OgfU^yUat  ptT^dUaius,  liurm.  —  Loetitta  pei'^ciUnta,  Fab.  Dr. 
Hanis'B  generic  naine  has  priority  over  that  of  Bunneister,  and  hence  this  insect 
must  be  called  PWjpAjitoi  per^ciUatsm,  Fab.  The  ioEect  called  ftaty-did  in 
the  Southern  States  is  entirely  dlftferent  from  this  one,  altliough  ita  habit  of  sitting 
upon  the  trees  and  issning  this  shrill  note  has  induced  some  persons  to  mistalte  it 
for  the  traa  one  from  New  England.  The  Sontliem  katy-did  belongs  to  the  genus 
i'ftjfloptero,  and  thim  the  ovipositor  being  shaped  ?omeivhat  like  that  of  LotmUi 
canicuvda,  De  Guer,  Dr.  Harris  supposed  it  to  l>e  that  species.  —  Uiiuon.] 
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one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  lengtli.  They  resemble  tiny  oval 
bivalve  shells  in  shape.  The  insect  lays  them  in  two  con- 
tiguous rows  along  the  surface  of  a  twig,  the  bark  of  which  is 
previously  shaved  off  or  made  rough  with  her  piercer.  Each 
row  consists  of  eight  or  nine  eggs;  placed  somewhat  obliquely, 
and  overlapping  each  other  a  little,  and  they  are  festened  to 
the  twig  with  a  gummy  substance.  In  hatching,  the  egg  splite 
open  at  one  end,  and  the  young  insect  creeps  through  the  cleft. 
I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Morris  for  specimens  of  these  eggs. 

We  have  another  broad-winged  green  grasshopper,  differ- 
ing from  the  katy-did,  in  having  the  wing-covers  narrower, 
flat  and  not  concave,  and  shorter  than  the  wings,  the  thorax 
smooth,  flat  above,  and  abruptly  bent  downwards  at  a  right 
angle  on  each  side,  and  the  breast  without  any  projecting 
spines  in  the  middle.  The  piercer  lias  the  same  form  as  that 
of  the  katy-did.  The  musical  organ  of  the  left  wing-cover, 
■which  is  the  uppermost,  is  not  transparent,  but  is  green 
and  opaque,  and  is  traversed  by  a  strong  curved  vein ;  that 
of  the  right  wing-cover  is  semi-transparent  in  tlie  middle. 
This  insect  is  the  Phylloptera  obhngifoUa,*  (Fig.  75,)  or  ob- 


long leaf-winged  grasshopper.  Its  body  measures  about  an 
inch  in  length,  and  from  the  head  to  the  tips  of  the  wings, 
from  an  inch  and  three  quarters  to  three  inches.  It  is  found 
in  its  perfect  state  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  upon  trees,  and,  when  it  flies,  makes  a  whizzing 
noise  somewhat  like  that  of  a  weaver's  shuttle.     The  notes 

"  Locvsta  obhiigifolia  of  De  Geer,  a  different  apee[eB  from  the  laurifolia  of  Lin- 
njeup,  with  which  it  has  ' 
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of  the  male,  though  grating,  are  comparatively  feehle.  Tlie 
females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  autumn  on  the  twigs  of  trees 
and_  shrubs,  in  double  rows,  of  seven  or  eight  eggs  in  each 
row.  These  eggs,  in  form,  size,  and  color,  and  in  their 
arrangement  on  the  twig,  strikingly  resemble  those  of  the 
katy-did.  The  Rev,  Thomas  Hiil,  of  Waltham,  had  the 
kindness  to  procure  some  of  them  for  me  from  Phila^lelphia. 
A  third  species,  also  of  a  green  color,  with  stUl  narrower 
wing-covers,  which  are  of  almost  equal  width  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  but  are  rounded  at  the  tips,  and  are  shorter 
than  the  wings,  has  the  head,  thorax,  musical  organs,  and 
broast  like  tiiose  of  the  preceding  species,  but  the  piercer  is 


much  shorter,  and  very  much  more  crooked,  being  bent 
vertically  upwards  from  near  its  base.  The  male  has  a  long 
tapering  projection  from  the  under  side  of  the  extremity  of 
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the  body,  curved  upwards  like  the  piercer  of  the  female. 
This  grasshopper  beiongs  to  the  genus  Phaneroptera,  so 
named,  prohahly,  because  the  wings  are  visible  beyond  the 
tips  of  the  wing-covers ;  and,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  described  before,  I  propose  to  call  it  angmtifolia,* 
(Fig.  76,)  the  narrow-leaved.  It  measures  from  the  fore- 
head to  tlie  end  of  tiie  abdomen  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch,  and  to  the  tips  of  the  wings  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  an  inch  and  three  quarters.  Its  habits  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  oblongifolia.  It  comes  to  matiu'ity 
some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  beginning  of 
September. 

From  the  middle  till  the  end  of  summer,  the  grass  in  our 
meadows  and  moist  fields  is  filled  with  myriads  of  little  grass- 
hoppers, of  different  ages,  and  of  a  light  green  color,  with  a 
brown  stripe  on  the  top  of  the  head,  extending  to  tlie  tip  of 
the  little  smooth  and  blunt  projection  between  the  antennse, 
and  a  broader  brown  stripe  bounded  on  each  side  by  deeper 
brown  on  tlie  top  of  the  thorax.  The  antenns,  knees,  and 
shanks  are  green,  feintly  tinted  with  brown,  and  tlie  feet  are 
dusky.  When  come  to  maturity,  they  measm*  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  or  more,  from  the  forehead  to  the  end  of  the 
body,  or  one  inch  to  the  ends  of  the  wing-covers.  Tlie 
latter  are  abruptly  narrowed  in  the  middle,  and  taper  thence 
to  the  tip,  which,  however,  is  rounded,  and  extends  as  far 
back  as  the  wings.  The  color  of  the  wing-covers  is  green, 
but  they  are  feintly  tinged  with  brown  on  the  overlapping 
portion,  and  have  the  delicacy  and  semi-transparency  of  the 

•  I  formariy  mistook  this  insect  for  tlio  Loaata  carvicotida  of  De  Geer,  which 
is  found  in  the  Middle  and  S.outham  States,  but  not  in  Hassacliusetls,  Is  n  larger 
species,  with  wing-covers  broadest  in  the  middle,  and  different  oi^ons  in  the  maJe, 
and  belongs  to  the  genua  Pkylbiptera.'' 

['  This  is  Uie  true  atrvicauda!  it  was  figured  by  Drury  as  P.m^rlifoHn,  hut  ha 
unfortunately  ooiifotmiJed  it  with  a  species  somewhat  resembling  it  from  South 
America,  which  hna  caused  some  authors  to  refer  his  figure  to  the  one  described 
by  Linniens;  but  that  is  a  different  insect,  belonging  lo  the  genus  Pliythiptera. 
The  synonymy  of  this  species  is,  Phaiterqilera  ewsicaiHia,  De  Geer  =  P.  vttp-tifolia, 
Drary  =  P.  se^enlHonnKe,  Serv.  =  P.  amjiu&folia,  Harris,  —  Uuleh.] 
21 
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skin  of  an  onion.  The  shrilling  organs  in  tlic  males  consist 
of  a  transparent  glassy  spot,  bounded  and  traversed  by  strong 
veins,  in  the  middle  uf  the  overlapping  portion  of  each  wing- 
cover,  which  part  is  proportionally  much  larger  and  longer 
than  in  the  other  grabbhoppors ;  but  the  transparent  spot  is 
rathpr  smaller  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  wing-cover.  The 
male  is  furthermore  distinguiahed  by  having  two  small  black 
spots  or  short  dashes,  one  behind  the  other,  on  each  wing- 
cuver,  on  the  outside  of  the  transparent  spot.  The  wings 
are  green  on  their  front  margins,  transparent,  and  reflecting 
a  faint  pink  color  beliind.  The  piercer  of  the  female  is 
cimeter-shaped,  being  curved,  and  pointed  at  the  end,  and  i& 
about  three  tenths  of  an  inch  long.  The  hindmost  thigh"*,  in 
both  sexes,  ai'e  smooth  and  not  spinous  beneath ;  there  are 
tww  little  spines  in  the  middle  of  the  breast ;  and  the  anten- 
nas are  very  long  and  slender,  and  extend,  when  turned 
back,  considerably  beyond  the  end  of  the  hind  legs.  During 
the  evening,  and  even  at  other  times  in  shady  places,  the 
males  make  a  sharp  cHcking  noise,  somewhat  like  that  pro- 
duced by  snapping  the  point  of  a  pen  against  tlie  thumb-nail, 
but  much  louder.  This  kind  of  grabshopper  very  much 
resembles  the  Xiocusta  agilh  of  De  Geer,  wliich  is  found  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  States,  but  doe«  not  inhabit 
j,(i,  jj  Massacha<!etts,   and   is   distinguibhed   from 

our  species  by  having  the  wings  nearly  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  longer  tlian  the  wing- 
covers,  the  antennre  excessively  long  (two 
inclios  wr  more),  and  the  piercer  not  quite 
so  much  curved  as  in  our  species,  besides 
Other  differences  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  record  here.  As  our  species  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  named,  or  described 
by  any  previous  writer,  I  propose  to  call 
it  Orehelhnum  vuJgare  (Fig.  77),  the  com- 
mon meadow-grasshopper,  the  generical 
name  signifying  literally,  I  dance  in  tlie 
meadow. 
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With  this  species  another  one  is  also  found,  bearing  a  con- 
siderable iresemblancc  to  it  in  color  and  furm,  hnt  measnring 
only  four  or  five  tenths  of  an  inch  from  the  head  to  the  end 
of  the  body,  or  from  seven  to  eight  tenths  to  the  tips  of  the 
win^,  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  winji-covers.  The 
latter  are  narrow  and  taper  to  the  end,  wliich  is  roundeil,  but 
the  overlapping  portion  is  not  so  large  as  in  the  common 
species,  and  the  male  has  not  the  two  black  spots  on  each 
wing-cover.  The  upper  part  of  tlie  abdomen  is  brown,  witli 
the  edges  of  the  segments  grecnish-ycllow,  and  the  piercer, 
whicli  is  nearly  tlu-ec  tenths  of  an  inch  long,  is  brown  and 
nearly  straight.  This  little  insect  comet,  very  near  to  Lo- 
custa  faiciata  of  De  Geer,  who,  however,  makes  no  mention 
of  tlie  broad  brown  stripe  on  tlie  head  and  thorax.  I  therefore 
presume  that  our  species  is  not  the  rig.  7S. 

same,  and  propose  to  call  it  Orchdi- 
mum  gradle  (Fig.  78),  the  slender 
meadow-grasshopper.  M.  Serville, 
by  whom  this  genus  was  instituted, 
has  described  tluee  species,  two  of 
which  are  stated  to  be  North  Amer- 
ican, and  the  remaining  one  is  probably  also  from  this  coun- 
try ;  but  his  descriptions  do  not  answer  for  either  of  our 
species.  Both  of  these  kinds  of  meadow-grasshoppers  are 
eaten  greedily  by  fowls  of  all  kinds. 

One  more  grasshopper  remains  to  be  described.  It  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  species  by  having  the 
head  conical,  and  extending  to  a  blunt  point  between  the 
eyes.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Corwcephalus,  a  word  express- 
ive of  the  conical  form  of  the  head,  and,  in  my  Catalogue 
of  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts,  bears  the  specific  name  of 
emiger  (Fig.  79,  male),  the  sword-bearer,  from  the  long, 
straight,  sword-shaped  piercer  of  the  female.  It  measures 
an  inch  or  more  from  the  point  of  the  head  to  the  end  of 
the  body,  and  from  one  inch  and  three  quarters  to  two 
inches  to  the  end  of  the  wing-covers.     It  is  pale  green,  with 
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the  head  whitish,  or  only  fiiintly  tinted  with  green,  and  tlie 
legs  and  abdomen  are  pale  brownish-green.     A  little  tooth 


projects  downwards  from  the  under  side  of  the  conical  part 
of  the  head,  wliieh  extends  between  the  antennae,  and  imme- 
diately before  tliis  litde  tooth  is  a  black  line  bent  backwards 
on  each  side  like  tlie  letter  U.  The  hindmost  thighs  have 
five  or  six  exceedingly  minute  spines  on  the  inner  ridge  of 
tlie  under  side.  The  shrilling  organ  of  the  male  on  the  left 
wing-cover  is  green  and  opaque,  but  that  on  the  right  has 
a  space  in  the  middle  tliat  is  transparent  hke  glass.  The 
piercer  of  the  female  is  above  an  inch  long,  very  slightly 
bent  near  the  body,  and  is  perfectly  straight  from  thence  to 
the  tip,  which  ends  in  a  point.  The  color  'if  this  grasshop- 
per is  very  apt  to  change  after  death  to  a  dirty  brown.  It 
comes  very  near  to  the  dissimilis  described  by  M.  Serville, 
but  appears  to  be  a  different  species.* 

•  Iq  tha  collection  helonging  to  the  Boeton  Society  of  Natural  History,  there  is 
bh  insect  whicli  I  suppose  to  lie  the  OmnctjAnlai  disaimilia  of  Serville.  It  wns 
taXen  in  Horth  Coroliua  by  Professor  HentB.  The  eonlon!  projection  of  the  lienti 
is  shorter  and  more  obtuse  than  ia  Bie  ensiger,  the  sides  of  the  thorns  are  brown- 
ish, the  hindmost  thighs  have  a  doable  row  of  black  dots  on  the  under  aide,  and 
the  spines  on  this  part  are  more  namerous  and  rather  larger.  Professor  Ueiilz  lias 
sent  to  me  from  Alabama  another  species  distinct  frorn  both  of  these,  about  the 
same  in  length,  but  considerably  broivder.  The  conical  part  of  tlie  liead  between 
tha  eyes  is  broader,  flattened  above,  and,  as  well  as  tiie  thorax,  rough  like  elmgreen. 
There  is  a  projeotuig  ttibercle  beneath,  but  the  curved  black  line  is  wanting,  and 
the  tip  of  the  cone  has  a  minate  point  abruptly  bent  downwai'ds,  and  formiiig  a 
hooX.  The  sides  of  tha  thoras  are  bent  down  suddenly  so  us  lo  make  an  angular 
riilge  on  each  side  of  the  middle.  The  wing-covers  are  dotted  with  black  nround 
their  edges,  and  have  also  an  irregular  row  of  larger  and  more  distinct  spots  along 
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3.  Locusts.   (^Locustadm.') 

The  various  in=iects  included  under  the  name  of  lo^-u«t& 
nearly  all  agree  in  having  their  wing-covers  rather  long  and 
narrow,  and  placed  ohliquely  along  the  bides  of  the  body, 
meeting,  and  even  overlapping  for  a  short  distance,  at  tlieir 
upper  edges,  which  together  form  a  ridge  on  the  back  like  a 
sloping  Toof.  Their  antennie  are  much  shorter  than  those  of 
most  grasshoppers,  and  do  not  taper  towards  the  end,  but  are 
nearly  of  equal  thickness  at  both  extremities.  Their  feet 
have  really  only  three  joints  ;  but  as  the  under  side  of  the 
first  joint  is  marked  by  one  or  two  cross  lines,  the  feet,  when 
seen  only  from  below,  seem  to  be  four  or  five  jointed.  The 
females  have  not  a  long  projecting  piercer,  like  die  crickets 
and  grasshoppers,  but  the  extremity  of  their  body  is  provided 
with  four  short,  wedge-like  pieces,  placed  in  pairs  above  and 
below,  and  opening  and  shutting  opposite  to  each  other,  thus 
forming  an  instrument  like  a  pair  of  nippers,  only  with  four 
short  blades  instead  of  two.  When  one  of  these  insects  is 
about  to  lay  her  e^s,  she  drives  these  little  wedges  into  the 
earth  ;  these,  being  then  opened  and  withdrawn,  enlarge  the 
orifice ;  upon  which,  the  insect  inserts  them  again,  and  drives 
them  down  deeper  than  before,  and  repeats  the  operation 
above  described  until  she  has  formed  a  perforation  large  and 
deep  enough  to  admit  nearly  the  whole  of  her  abdomen, 

Tlie  males,  though  capable  of  producing  sounds,  have  not 
the  cymbals  and  tabors  of  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers ; 
their  instruments  may  rather  be  likened  to  violins,  their  hind 
legs  being  the  bows,  and  the  projecting  veins  of  their  wing- 
covers  the  strings.  But  besides  these,  they  have  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  in  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen,  just 
above  and  a  little  beliind  tlie  thighs,  a  deep  cavity,  closed  by 
a  tliin  piece  of  skin  stretched  tightly  across  it.     These  proba- 

llie  middle.  The  hindmost  thighs  have  a  double  row  of  strong  spines  beneath,  nnd 
the  piercer  is  straight  nnd  only  about  six  tenths  of  an  inch  long.  Tliis  inseot  may 
b«  called  OmocgAoius  wxinaim,  from  the  hook  on  the  tip  of  tha  head. 
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bly  act  in  some  measure  to  increase  tlie  reverberation  of  the 
sound,  like  tlie  cavity  of  a  violin.  When  a  locust  begins  to 
play,  he  bends  the  shank  of  one  hind  leg  beneath  the  tliigh, 
where  it  is  lodged  in  a  furrow  designed  tx)  receive  it,  and 
then  draws  the  leg  briskly  up  and  down  several  times  against 
the  projecting  lateral  edge  and  veins  of  the  wing-cover. 
He  does  not  play  both  fiddles  together,  but  alternately,  for  a 
little  time,  iirst  upon  one,  and  then  on  the  other,  standing 
meanwhile  upon  the  four  anterior  legs  and  the  hind  leg 
which  is  not  otherwise  employed.  It  is  stated  that,  in  Spain, 
people  of  fashion  keep  these  insects,  which  they  call  grUlo,  in 
cages,  for  the  sake  of  their  music. 

Locusts  leap  much  better  than  grasshoppers,  for  the  thighs 
of  their  bind  legs,  though  shorter,  are  much  thicker,  and 
consequently  more  muscular  within.  The  back  part  of  the 
shanks  of  these  legs,  from  a  little  below  the  knee  to  the  end, 
is  armed  with  strong  sharp  spines,  arranged  in  two  rows. 
These  may  serve  as  means  of  defence,  but  the  lower  ones  also 
help  to  fix  the  legs  firmly  against  the  ground  when  the  insect 
is  going  to  leap.  The  power  of  fiiglit  in  locusts  is,  in  general, 
much  greater  than  that  of  grasshoppers ;  for  the  wing-covers, 
being  narrow,  do  not,  like  the  much  wider  ones  of  grass- 
hoppers, so  much  impede  their  passage  through  the  air;  while 
their  wings,  which  are  ample,  except  in  a  few  species,  and 
when  expanded  together  form  half  of  a  circle,  have  very 
strong  joints,  and  are  moved  by  very  powerful  muscles  witliin 
the  chest.  From  the  shoulders  of  the  wings  several  stout  ribs 
or  veins  pass  towards  l3ie  hinder  margin,  spreEiding  apart, 
when  the  wings  are  opened,  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  and  are 
connected  and  strengthened  by  Uttle  crossing  veins,  which 
form  a  kind  of  network.  The  same  structure  exists  in  the 
wings  of  grasshoppers,  but  in  tliem  the  lon^tudinal  ribs  are 
not  so  strong,  and  the  network  is  much  more  delicate.  Hence 
the  flight  of  grasshoppers  is  short  and  unsteady,  while  that  of 
locusts  is  longer  and  better  sustained.  Many  locusts,  when 
tliey  fly,  make  a  loud  whizang  noise,  the  source  of  which  does 
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not  seem  to  be  understood  TJiuse  of  our  native  locusts,  whose 
flight  is  the  most  noiay,  iie  the  coral-winged,  the  yellow- 
winged,  and  the  bioad  wm^ed  apccies.  But  as  these  are 
comparalJTely  small  insects,  and  never  assemble  in  such  great 
swarms  (is  the  nmch  lar^  i  m  ^i  iting  locusts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  noise  of  their  flight  btars  no  comparison  to  that 
of  the  latter.  When  a  large  number  of  tlicso  take  flight 
together,  it  is  said  that  the  noise  is  hke  the  rusliing  of  a 
whirlwind ;  and  hence  we  read,  of  the  symbohcal  locusts 
of  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  sound  of  theu"  wings  was  as 
the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running  to  hattle;* 
and  of  others,  that  their  coming  is  like  the  noise  of  chariots 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  or  the  crackling  of  stubble  when 
overrun  and  consumed  by  a  flame  of  flre.| 

The  East  seems  to  have  suffered  severely  at  various  times 
from  the  irruptions  of  immense  swarms  of  locusts,  darkening 
the  sky  during  their  passage,  stripping  the  surfece  of  tlie 
earth,  where  they  alight,  of  all  vestiges  of  vegetation,  and 
tlius  reducing,  in  an  inconceivably  short  time,  the  most  fertile 
re^ons  to  barren  wastes.  The  ground  over  which  they  have 
passed  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  scorched  by 
fire ;  and  hence  the  name  of  locust,  which  is  derived  from  the 
LatiujJ  and  means  a  burnt  place,  is  highly  expressive  of  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  their  ravages.  Famine  and  pesti- 
lence have  sometimes  followed  their  appearance,  as  we  find 
recorded  by  various  writers.  In  the  Scriptures  §  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  destructive  powers  of  locusts,  and 
these  accounts  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  numer- 
ous travellers  in  Asia  and  Africa,  some  of  whom  have  been 

i  of  the  devastations  of  these  insects.      Among 

is.  9.  t  Jool  ii-  s- 

9  passages  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  lo- 
custs, and  for  much  inlBreating  matter  relating  to  the  history  of  these  insects,  as 
conUned  in  the  Bible  and  eincidiited  hy  the  acconnta  of  liisCoriuns  and  Crdvcltcrs, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Locmt  in  tiio  learned  and  instructive  work  of 
my  father,  entitled,  "  The  Natural  History  of  tlie  Bible,  by  Tliaddeus  Mivson  Har- 
ris," 8vo,  Boston,  1820. 
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the  later  accnvmts,  that  contained  in  Olivier's  "Travels" 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  quoted  by  English  writers.  The 
following  is  a  free  translation  of  the  passage.  Olivier,  at  the 
time  of  writing  it,  was  in  Syria,  "  After  a  burning  south 
wind  had  prevailed  for  some  time,  there  came,  from  the 
interior  of  Ai'abia  and  from  the  southern  parts  of  Persia, 
clouds  of  locusts,  whose  ravages  in  tliese  countries  are  as 
grievous  and  as  sudden  as  the  destruction  occasioned  in 
Europe  by  the  most  severe  hail-storm.  Of  these  my  com- 
panion, M.  BrugiSres,  and  myself  were  twice  witnesses.  It 
is  dilRcult  to  describe  the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the  sight 
of  the  whole  atmosphere  filled,  on  all  sides,  to  a  vast  height, 
witli  a  countless  multitude  of  these  insects,  which  flew  along 
with  a  slow  and  even  motion,  and  witli  a  noise  like  the  dash- 
ing of  a  shower  of  rain.  The  heavens  were  darkened  by 
them,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  was  sensibly  diminished.  In 
a  moment  the  roofe  of  the  houses,  the  streets,  and  aD  the 
fields  were  completely  covered  with  these  insects,  and  in  two 
days  they  almcst  entirely  devoured  the  foliage  of  every  plant. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  continued  but  a  short  time,  and 
seemed  to  have  emigrated  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  a  continuation  of  their  kind.  In  feet,  nearly  all  of  them 
which  we  saw  on  the  next  day  were  paired,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  the  ground  was  covered  with  their  dead 
bodies."*  These  were  not  the  still  more  celebi-ated  and 
destructive  migratory  locusts  (Locusta  migratoria),  but  con- 
sisted of  the  species  called  Acn/dium  pere</nnum. 

Although  the  ravages  of  locusts  in  America  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  such  serious  consequences  as  in  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent, yet  they  are  sufficiently  formidable  to  have  attracted 
attention,  and  not  unfrequently  have  these  insects  laid  waste 
considerable  tracts,  and  occasioned  no  little  loss  to  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil.  ■  Our  salt-marshes,  which  are  accounted 
among  the  most  productive  and  valuable  of  our  natural 
meadows,  are  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  the  small  red- 

*  Olivier,  Voj-aeo  <Ja"9  rKmpire  Ottoiuar,  I'ligyptii  ot  In  Versa,  Tom.  II.  p.  4'21. 
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legged  species  (^Acrydium  femur-rubrum),  (Fig.  80,  p.  1T4,) 
intermingled  occasionally  with  some  larger  kinds.  These, 
in  certain  seasons,  almost  entirely  consume  tlie  grass  of  these 
marshes,  from  whence  they  then  take  their  course  to  tlie  up- 
lands, devom^ng,  in  their  way,  grass,  com,  and  vegetables, 
till  checked  hy  flie  early  frosts,  or  by  the  close  of  the  nat- 
ural term  of  their  existence.  AVhen  a  scanty  crop  of  hay 
has  been  gathered  from  the  grounds  which  these  puny  p^ts 
have  ravaged,  it  becomes  so  tainted  with  the  putrescent 
bodies  of  the  dead  locusts  contained  in  it,  tliat  it  is  rejected 
by  horses  and  cattle.  In  this  country  locusts  are  not  dis- 
tinguished from  grasshoppers,  and  are  generally,  though  in- 
correctly, comprehended  mider  the  same  name,  or  under  that 
of  flying  gi-asshoppers.  They  are,  however,  if  we  make 
allowance  for  their  inferior  size,  quite  as  voracious  and  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  during  the  young  or  larva  and  pupa 
states,  when  they  are  not  provided  with  wings,  as  they  are 
when  fiilly  grown.  In  our  newspapers  I  have  sometimes 
seen  accounts  of  the  devastations  of  grasshoppers,  which 
could  only  be  applicable  to  some  of  our  locusts. 

At  various  times  they  have  appeared  in  great  abundance 
in  different  parts  of  New  England.  It  is  stated  that,  in 
Maine,  "during  dry  seasons,  they  often  appear  in  great  mul- 
titudes, and  are  the  greedy  destroyers  of  tlie  half-parched 
herbage."  "In  1749  and  1754  they  were  very  numerous 
and  voracious ;  no  vegetables  escaped  these  greedy  troops ; 
they  even  devoured  the  potato  tops  ;  and  in  1743  and  175ti 
thoy  covered  the  whole  country  and  threatened  to  devour 
everything  green.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  alarm  they  oc- 
casioned among  tlie  people,  that  days  of  fasting  and  prayer 
were  appointed,"  *  on  account  of  the  tlireatencd  calamity. 
The  southern  and  western  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Vermont,  have  been  overrun  by  swarms  of  tliese 

«  See  Williamson's  History  of  Jlaizie,  Vul.  I.  pp.  102,  103,  slikI  conipare  witli 
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miscalled  grasshoppers,  smd  liave  suffered  more  or  less  from 
their  depredations. 

Among  tlie  various  accounts  which  I  have  seen,  the  follow- 
ing, extracted  from  tlie  Travels  of  the  late  President  Dwight,* 
seems  to  be  the  most  foil  and  circumstantial.  "  Bennington 
(Vermont),  and  its  neighborhood,  have  for  some  time  past 
been  infested  by  grasshoppers  (locusts)  of  a  kind  with  which 
I  had  before  been  wholly  unacquainted.  At  least,  their  his- 
tory, as  given  by  respectable  persons,  is  in  a  great  measure 
novel.  They  appear  at  different  periods,  in  different  years ; 
but  the  time  of  their  continuance  seems  to  be  tlie  same. 
This  year  (1798)  they  came  four  weeks  earlier  than  in  1797, 
and  disappeared  four  weeks  sooner.  As  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  them,  I  cannot  describe  their  form  or  their  sixe. 
Their  favorite  food  is  clover  and  maize.  Of  the  latter  they 
devour  the  part  which  is  called  the  silk,  the  immediate  means 
of  fecundating  tlie  ear,  and  thus  prevent  the  kernel  from 
coming  to  perfection.  But  their  voracity  extends  to  almost 
every  vegetable ;  even  to  the  tobacco  plant  and  the  burdock. 
Nor  are  they  confined  to  vegetables  alone.  Tlie  garments  of 
laborers,  hung  up  in  the  field  while  they  are  at  work,  these 
insects  destroy  in  a  few  hours ;  and  with  the  same  voracity 
they  devour  the  loose  particles  which  the  saw  leaves  upon 
the  surface  of  pine  boards,  and  which,  when  separated,  are 
termed  sawdust.  The  appearance  of  a  board  fence,  from 
which  the  particles  had  been  eaten  in  this  manner,  and  whicli 
I  a'n  waa  no  el  id  singular;  and  seemed  the  result,  not 
ot  the  ope  at  ons  ot  the  plane,  but  of  attrition.  At  times, 
partic  1  riy  a  1  ttle  before  their  disappearance,  tliey  collect 
u  cloud  e  1  o^  in  the  atmosphere,  and  take  extensive 
flights  of  1  I  neither  the  cause  nor  the  direction  has 
hithe  o  bee  d  co  ered.  I  was  authentically  informed  that 
some  pe  ■so  s  mployed  in  rabing  the  steeple  of  the  church 
n  M  Ihanstow  ere,  while  standing  near  the  vane,  cov- 
e  ed  1  y  tl  en     t   1  saw,  at  the  same  time,  vast  swai-ms  of 

N       E  g      (I  and  New  York,  by  Timotliy  Dwight,  Vol.  II.  ii.  4IJ3. 
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them  flying  far  above  their  heads.  It  is  to  he  ohserved, 
however,  tliat  they  customarily  return,  and  perish  on  the 
very  grounds  wliieh  they  liave  ravaged."  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Leonard,  of  Dubhn,  New  Hampshire, 
I  iiave  been  fevored  with  specimens  of  the  destructive  locusts 
which  occasionally  appear  in  that  part  of  New  England,  and 
which,  most  probably,  are  of  the  same  species  as  the  insects 
mentioned  by  President  Dwight.  They  prove  to  be  the  little 
red-legged  locusts,  whose  ravages  on  our  salt-marshes  I  have 
already  recorded. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, was  infested  by  insects  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  young  gentleman  from  that  place,  then  a  student 
in  Harvard  College,  that  they  were  so  thick  and  destructive 
in  the  garden  and  grounds  of  his  fethcr,  that  tJie  negroes 
were  employed  to  drive  them  from  the  garden  with  rods ; 
and  in  this  way  they  were  repeatedly  whipped  out  of  the 
grounds,  leaping  and  flying  befoi-e  the  extended  line  of  cas- 
tjgators  like  a  flock  of  fowls.  Some  of  these  insects  were 
bi'ought  to  me  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  his  return  to  the 
University,  at  the  enc!  of  the  summer  vacation,  and  they 
turned  out  to  he  specimens  of  the  red-legged  locusts  already 
mentioned. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  are  the  only  depreda- 
tory locusts  in  this  country.  Massachusetts  alone  produces 
a  large  number  of  species,  some  of  which  have  never  been 
described ;  and  tlie  habits  of  many  of  them  have  not  been 
ftiUy  investigated.  The  diflicnlty  which  I  have  met  with  in 
ascertaining,  from  mere  verbal  reports,  or  from  tlie  accounts 
that  occasionally  appear  in  our  public  prints,  the  scientific 
names  of  the  noxious  insects  which  are  the  subjects  of  such 
remarks,  and  the  impossibility,  without  this  knowledge  of 
their  names,  of  fixing  upon  the  true  culprits,  has  induced 
me  to  draw  up,  in  this  treatise,  brief  descriptions  of  all  om' 
locusts,  as  a  guide  to  other  persons  in  their  investigations. 

All  the  locusts  of  Massachusetts  that  are  known  to  me 
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may  bo  included  in  three  large  groups  or  genera ;  viz.  Aery- 
dium  (of  GoofFroy  and  Latreille),  Loeusta  (^Gryllus  ILocusta 
of  LinnEDus),  and  Tetrix  (of  Latreille).  These  three  genera 
may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  following 
characters.* 

1.  Aerydmm,  The  thorax  (^protkffrax  of  Kirby)  and  the 
wing-covers  of  ordinary  dimensions  ;  a  projecting  spine  in 
the  middle  of  the  breast ;  and  a  little  projecting  cushion 
between  the  nails  of  all  the  feet. 

2.  Loeusta.  The  thorax,  and  usually  the  wing-covers  also, 
of  ordinary  dimensiona ;  no  projecting  spine  in  the  middle  of 
the  breast ;  cushions  between  the  nails  of  the  feet. 

3.  Tetrix.  The  thorax  (^proikorax)  greatly  prolonged, 
tapering  to  a  point  behind,  and  covering  the  whole  of  the 
back  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen ;  wing-covers  exceed- 
ingly minute,  consisting  only  of  a  little  scale  on  each  side  of 
the  body ;  fore  part  of  the  breast  forming  a  projection,  like  a 
cravat  or  stock,  to  receive  the  lower  part  of  the  head ;  no 
spine  in  the  middle  of  the  breast ;  no  cnsliions  between  the 
nails. 

•  I  have  not  conaldeted  it  neoessnry  to  give,  in  addition  to  these,  tlie  characters 
that  disUnguish  them  from  the  other  genera  of  American  loonats,  which  are  not 
foand  in  Mnssachnsetts,  but  ndd  the  diamct^ri^tica  of  these  genera  in  this  note. 

Opsomaiii.  Body  slender  und  cylindrical;  head  long  and  conical,  extending 
with  an  obtnse  point  between  the  antennse;  eyes  oblong  oval  and  oblique;  anlen- 
niB  short,  flattened,  sad  more  or  less  enlarged  toward  the  base,  and  tapering 
toward  the  point ;  a  pointed  tabercle  between  the  fore  legs  on  the  breast ;  wiiig- 
covers  narrow  and  pointed;  &ce  eloping  down  toward  the  breast,  and  forming  an 
acate  angle  with  the  top  of  the  head. 

TrmiaUt.  Body  rather  tiiicker;  head  shorter,  bnt  ending  in  a  blunt  cons  be- 
tween tlie  antemiK;  eyes  oval  and  oblique;  antennte  short,  flattened,  enlarged 
near  the  bass,  and  tapering  to  a  point;  no  tubercle  between  the  fore  legs;  wiiig- 
covera  wider  and  not  ao  pointed;  face  sloping  toward  the  breast,  and  forming  an 
angle  of  forty-flve  degrees  with  the  top  of  the  head;  thoras  flat  above,  and  marked 
with  three  longitudinal  elevated  lines. 

XijAiceTa.  Eobnst;  head  not  conical,  but  with  a  projection  between  the  an- 
tennae ;  face  vertical ;  antennie  rather  short,  flattened  more  or  less,  and  tapering  at 
the  end;  a  spine  between  the  fore  legs  on  the  breast;  wing-covers  about  as  long  as 
the  abdomen,  obtuse  or  notched  at  tlie  end;  thorns  with  three  elevated  crested 
lines,  which  are  Irequently  notched. 

Romaiea.  Very  tliick  and  short ;  he.id  obtase ;  face  vertical ;  antennte  short,  of 
eqoal  thickness  to  the  end,  seventeen  or  eighteen  jointed  \  thorns  with  a  some- 
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I.    AcEYDiUM.     Spine-breasted  Locusts. 

Tliis  word,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  one  of  the  Greek 
names  of  a  locust,  has  been  variously  applied  by  different 
entomologists.  I  have  followed  Latreille  and  Serville  in  con- 
fining it  to  those  locusts  which  have  a  projecting  spine  or 
tubercle  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  breast  between 
the  fore  legs.  To  this  genus  belong  the  following  native 
species. 

1.  Acrydmm  ahUaceum.     Leather-colored  Locust. 

Dirty  brownish  yellow ;  a  paler  yellow  stripe  on  the  top 
of  the  head  and  thorax ;  a  slightly  elevated  longitudinal  line 
on  the  top  of  the  thorax ;  wing-covers  semi-transparent,  with 
irregular  brownish  spots ;  wings  transparent,  uncolored,  netted 
with  dirty  yellow ;  abdomen  with  transverse  rows  of  minute 
blackish  dots ;  hindmost  thighs  whitish  within  and  without, 
the  white  portion  bounded  by  a  row  of  minute  distant  black 
dots,  and  crossed,  herring-bone  fashion,  by  numerous  brown 
lines ;  hindmost  shanks  reddish,  with  yellowish-white  spines, 
which  are  tipped  with  black.  Length,  to  the  end  of  the  ab- 
domen, 15  inch ;  t)ie  wing-covers  expand  over  3  inches. 

This  insect  was  brought  to  me,  from  Martha's  Vineyard, 
by  Mr,  Robert  Treat  Paine.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  in 
form  to  Acrydium  Ameriaanum  of  De  Geer,^  a  much  larger 
and  more  showy  Southern  species. 

2.  Acrydium  Jiavo^Ualunt."    Yellow-striped  Locust, 

Dull  green  or  olive-colored,  with  a  yellowish  line  on  each 

side  from  the  forehead  to  the  tips  of  the  wing-covers ;  hind- 

what  elevBted  crest;  a  spine  between  the  fore  legs  on  the  breast;  wing-covers  and 
n'inga  nmch  shorter  than  the  abrtomeii. 

The  first  two  of  these  genera  seem  to  connect  the  cone-headed  grasshoppers  with 
the  loeust  family,  while  the  last  two  approach  nearer  to  the  genua  Acrgdkiiii; 
many  foreign  genera,  however,  are  interposed  betwaan  thani. 

[S  This  reference  to  De  Geer  is  inoorreot  no  such  species  being  fimnd  in  his 
works;  it  may  refer  to  Drary.    Illostrations  I.  pi.  49,  f.  2.  — Uhleb,] 

[*  This  insect  was  previously  described  by  Say,  who  calls  it  A.  biiilUatut. 
The  difference  between  the  species,  as  found  in  New  England  and  that  of  the 
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most  shanks  and  feet  blood-red,  the  spines  tipped  with  black ; 
wings  transparent,  feintly  tinged  with  pale  green,  and  netted 
with  greenish-brown  lines.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  is 
very  obtuse  and  curves  upwards  at  the  end,  and  is  furnished, 
on  each  side  of  the  tip,  with  a  rather  large  oblong  square 
appendage,  which  has  a  little  projecting  angle  in  the  middle 
of  the  lower  side.  Length,  to  tip  of  the  abdomen,  from  1 
inch  to  li ;  expands  from  1^  inch  to  2  inches. 

Tliis  and  the  following  species  probably  belong  to  the 
subgenus  Oa^a  of  Serville,  The  yellow-striped  locust  is 
one  of  OUT  most  common  insects.  It  is  readily  known  by  its 
color,  and  by  the  two  yellowish  lines  on  the  thorax,  extend- 
ing, when  the  insect  acquires  wings,  along  the  inner  margin 
of  tlie  wing-covers.  It  is  very  troublesome  in  gardens, 
climbing  upon  the  stems  of  beans,  peas,  and  flowers,  devour- 
ing the  leaves  and  petals,  and  defiling  them  with  its  excre- 
ment. The  young  begin  to  appear  in  June,  and  they  come 
to  their  growth  and  acquire  their  wings  by  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. When  about  to  moult,  like  other  locusts,  they  cling 
to  the  stem  of  some  plant,  till  the  skin  bursts  and  the  insect 
withdraws  its  body  and  legs  from  it,  and  leaves  the  cast-skin 
still  festened  to  the  plant. 

3.  Acrydium  femw-riArum}"  Red-legged  Locust.  (Fig.  80.) 
Grizzled  with  dirty  olive  and  brown ;  a  black  spot  extend- 
ing from  the  eyes  along  tlie  sides 
of  the  thorax;  an  oblique  yellow 
line  on  each  side  of  the  body  bc- 
neatli  the  wings ;  a  row  of  dusky 
brown  spots  along  the  middle  of 
the  wing-covers ;  and  the  hindmost 
shanks   and  feet  hlood-red,  with   black  spines.     The  wings 

western  sections  of  the  Union,  coiisiafa  only  in  the  color  of  the  legs  and  greater 
depth  of  lint  upon  thethorcx,  &«.    In  tlie  latter,  the  syiionj-mj  stantis  as  follows: 
A.  { (MipteiiMS)  birittcOm,  Sny  =  A.  (  Caloiilmiis)  feimraim,  Bunn.  ^  A.  illUjerti, 
Sen.  =  A.  fiam-mU/iium,  Hnrris — Uhler.] 
( 10  This  is  also  a  CulppUmi.  —  UiitER.] 
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are  transparent,  with  a  very  pale  greenisli-yellow  tint  next 
to  the  body,  and  are  netted  with  brown  lines.  The  hind- 
most thighs  have  two  large  spots,  on  the  upper  side,  and  the 
extremity,  black ;  but  are  red  below,  and  yellow  on  the  in- 
side. The  appendages  at  tlie  tip  of  the  body  in  the  male 
are  of  a  long  triangular  form.  Length  from  |  inch  to  1 
inch ;  exp.  IJ  to  IJ  inch. 

The  red-legged  locust  was  first  described  by  De  Geer  from 
specimens  sent  to  him  from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  re- 
tained the  scientific  name  which  he  gave  to  it.  It  is  the 
GrylluB  (Locusi/i)  eri/thropiis  of  Gmelin,  and  tlie  Acry^ium 
fewarcde  of  Olivier.  It  appears  to  be  very  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  sometimes  so  greatly 
abounds  in  certain  places  as  to  be  productive  of  great  injury 
to  vegetation.  I  have  already  described  its  prevalence  on 
our  salt-marshes ;  and  it  seems  to  constitute  those  large  mi- 
grating swarms  whose  fliglit  has  been  observed  and  recorded 
in  various  parts  of  tliis  coimtry.  It  comes  to  maturity  with 
us  by  the  latter  part  of  July ;  some  broods,  however,  a  little 
earlier,  and  others  later.  It  is  most  plentiful  and  destructive 
during  tlie  months  of  August  and  September,  and  does  not 
disappear  till  some  time  in  October. 

11.  LocusTA.  Locusts  Proper. 
With  the  English  entomolo^ts,  I  apply  the  name  Loeiista 
to  that  genus  which  includes  the  celebrated  migrating  locust, 
or  Gryllus  Locusta  mtgratona  of  Linnseus.  By  the  older 
French  entomologists  the  insects  contained  in  it  were  united 
to  the  genus  Acrydium;  but  Latreille  afterwards  separated 
them  from  Acrydium  under  the  generical  name  of  (Edipoda 
(which  means  swelled  leg),  and  he  is  followed  in  this  by 
Serville,  the  latest  writer  on  the  Orthoptera.  In  the  in- 
sects of  this  genus  the  breast  is  not  armed  with  a  blunt 
spine  or  tubercle,  a  character  which  distinguishes  the  genus 
Acrydium  from  it.  In  other  respects  these  two  genera  arc 
much  alike. 
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1.  Loeusta  Carolina.*^  .  Carolina  Locust.     (Platu  III.  Fig.  3.) 

Pale  yellowish  brown,   with  small   dusky   spots ;   wings 

black,  with  a  broad  yellow  hind  margin,  which  is  covered 

with  dusky  spots  at  the  tip.     Length  from  1  to  IJ  inch ;  exp. 

2 1  to  above  3  J  inches. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  this  large,  common,  and 
well-known  species  is  unnecessary.  The  Carolina  locust  is 
found  in  abundance  by  the  road-side,  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  summer.  It  generally  makes  use  of  its  large  and 
handsome  wings  in  moving  from  place  to  place.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  in  company  with  the  red-legged  locust  in  the 
vicinity  of  salt-marshes,  but  it  generally  prefers  warm  and 
dry  situations.  Pairing  takes  place  with  this  species  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  immediately  after  which 
the  female  prepares  to  lay  her  e^s.  These  are  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  hole  in  the  ground,  made  in  the 
manner  already  described,  and  are  not  hatched  till  tlie  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  abdomen  of  tiie  female  admits  of  being 
greatly  extended  in  length ;  hence  she  frequently  deposits 
her  eggs  at  the  depth  of  nearly  two  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil. 

2.  Loeusta  ooraUina.     Coral-winged  Locust. 

Light  brown  ;  spott^id  with  dark  brown  on  the  wing-cov- 
ers ;  wings  light  vermilion  or  coral-red,  witli  an  external 
dusky  border,  which  is  wide  and  paler  at  the  tip,  narrowed 
and  darker  behind;  hind  shanks  yellow  with  black-tipped 
spines.     Length  1  to  IJ  inch  j  esp.  2J  to  2J  inches. 

This  species  closely  resembles  the  Acridium  tuberculatum 
of  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  which  seems  to  be  the  (Edipoda  die- 
coidea  of  ServiUe,  found  in  the  Southern  States,  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  the  coral-winged  locust,  and  having  the 
wings  of  a  much  deeper  and  duller  red  color,  and  the  black- 

•  Gryllm  Loaisia  CaroSniis,  Linnsua. 

[  11  L.  CanMna  must  be  referred  to  (EdijuHhi,  —  LiiLtH.J 
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ish  torder  not  bo  much  nnxrowed  behind.  It  cannot  be 
mistaken  foe  the  fenestralis,  which  M,  Serville  describes  as 
having  the  antenna  nearly  as  long  as  tlie  body,  whereas  in 
this  species  they  are  not  half  that  lengtli.  The  coral-winged 
locust  is  the  first  that  makes  its  appearance  with  wings  in  the 
spring,  being  found  flying  about  in  warm  and  dry  pastures 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  and  is 
rendered  very  conspicuous  by  its  bright-colored  win^,  and 
the  loud  noise  which  it  makes  in  flying.  It  probably  passes 
the  winter  in  the  pupa  state,  and  undergoes  its  last  transfor- 
mation in  the  spring ;  but  its  history  is  not  yet  fully  known 
to  me,  and  this  opinion  is  the  result  only  of  conjecture. 

3.  Locusta  sulphurea}^  Tellow-winged  I-ocust.  (Plate  I.  Fig,  6.) 
Dusky  brown  ;  thorax  slightly  keeled  in  the  middle ;  wing- 
coTers  ash-colored  at  their  extremities,  more  or  less  distinctly 
spotted  with  brown ;  wings  deep  yellow  next  to  the  body, 
dusky  at  tip,  the  yellow  portion  bounded  beyond  the  middle 
by  a  broad  dusky  brown  band,  which  curves  and  is  prolonged 
on  the  hind  margin,  but  does  not  reach  the  angle  next  to  the 
extremity  of  the  body ;  hindmost  thighs  blackish  at  the  end, 
and  with  two  black  and  two  whitish  bands  on  the  inside ; 
hindmost  shanks  and  their  spines  black,  with  a  broad  whitish 
ring  just  below  the  knees.  Length  -^  to  1^  inch  ;  exp.  Ij  to 
2i  inches, 

This  insect  agrees  tolerably  well  with  the  brief  description 
given  by  Fabricius  of  his  Qryllus  mlphureus,  except  that  the 
wings  are  not  sulphur-yellow,  but  of  a  deeper  tint.  It  is  also 
described  and  figured  by  Pahsot  de  Beauvois  under  the  name 
of  Aeridium  stdphureum.  It  is  a  rare  species  in  tliis  vicinity. 
I  have  taken  it,  though  sparingly,  in  its  perfect  state,  in  May 
and  in  September.  The  elevated  ridge  on  the  top  of  the 
thorax  is  higher  than  in  any  other  species  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, 

[  '2  i.  mlpkurea  must  be  referr«ii  to  (Edipoda.  —  Uiilkk,] 
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4.  Locusta  Maritima}^     Maritime  Locust. 

Ash-gray ;  face  variegated  with  white ;  wing-covers  sprin- 
kled with  minute  brownish  spots,  and  semi-transparent  at  tip; 
wings  transparent,  faJndy  tinted  with  yellow  next  the  body, 
uncolored  at  tip,  with  a  series  of  irregular  blackish  spots 
forming  a  curved  band  across  the  middle  j  hindmost  shanks 
and  feet  pale  yellow,  with  the  extreme  points  of  the  spines 
black.     Length  f  to  Ij  inch;  exp.  1-^  incli  to  2J  inches, 

This  species  comes  very  near  to  Mr.  Kirby's  description 
of  the  Loeusta  leueostoma ;  but  is  evidently  distinct  from  it, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described  before.  I  have 
received  it  from  Sandwich,  and  have  found  it  in  great  abun- 
dance among  the  coarse  grass  which  grows  near  the  edges 
of  our  sandy  beaches,  but  have  never  seen  it  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea.  It  comes  to  maturity  and  -lays 
its  eggs  about  the  middle  of  August  or  a  little  later. 

5.  Locusta  (equalis?*  Barren-ground  Locust, 
Ash-gray,  mottled  with  dusky  brown  and  white;  wing- 
covors  semi-transparent  at  tip,  with  numerous  dusky  spots 
which  run  together  so  as  to  form  three  transverse  bands ; 
wings  light  yellow  on  their  basal  half,  transparent  with 
dusky  veins  and  a  few  spots  at  the  tip,  with  an  intermediate 
broad  black  band,  which,  curving  and  becoming  narrower 
on  the  hind  margin,  is  continued  to  the  inner  angle  of  the 
wing;  hindmost  shanks  coral-red,  with  a  broad  white  ring 
below  the  knees,  and  the  spines  tipped  with  black.  Length 
1^  inch ;  exp.  2J  inches. 

Mr,  Say,  to  whom  I  sent  a  specimen  of  this  handsome 
locust,  informed  me  that  it  was  his  GryUus  equalis,  probably 
intended  for  wqimlis.    It  is  found,  during  tlie  months  of  July 

[IS  L.marilima  muBtbe  referred  io  (Edipodn.  —  Uhlki!.] 

[  i»  L.  (cqaalis  anil  latipeaitis  are  merely  to  be  separated  !is  nitcs  of  one  sptuies, 
and  caiiiiot  remain  as  separate  species.  They  must  lie  referred  to  tlie  genus 
(Edipoda.  —  Uiiler.] 
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and  August,  on  dry  barren  hills  and  on  sandy  plains,  upon 
the  scanty  herbage  intermingled  with  the  reindeer  moss. 

6.  Locvsta  ladpennis}*     Broad-winged  Locust. 

Ash-colored,  mottled  with  black  and  gray;  wing-covers 
semi-transparent  beyond  the  middle,  with  numerous  blackish 
spots  which  run  together  at  the  base,  and  form  a  band  across 
the  middle ;  wings  broad,  light  yellow  on  the  basal  half,  the 
remainder  dusky  but  partially  transparent,  with  black  net- 
work, and  deep  black  at  tip,  and  an  intermediate  irregular 
band,  formed  by  a  contiguous  aeries  of  black  spots,  reaching 
only  to  the  hind  mar^n,  but  not  continued  towards  the  inner 
angle  ;  hindmost  shanks  pale  yellow,  with  a  black  ring  below 
the  knees,  a  broader  one  at  the  extremity,  and  a  blackish 
spot  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  shank.  Length  i^jj  inch ; 
exp.  l-i^  inch. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding 
species,  frora  which  it  differs  especially  in  the  form  and 
width  of  the  wings  and  in  the  colors  of  the  hindmost  shanks. 
It  is  found  in  the  same  places,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  tlie 
barren-ground  locust. 

7.  Loeusta  marmorata."'     Marbled  Locust.     (Fig.  81.) 
Asb-colorcd,  variegated  with  pale  yellow  and  black  ;  thorax 
suddenly  narrowed  before  the  mid-  ^^ 

die,  and  the  slightly  elevated  longi- 
tudinal line  on  the  top  is  cut  through 
in  the  middle  by  a  transverse  fissure ; 
wing-covers  marbled  with  large  whit- 
ish and  black  spots,  and  semi-transparent  at  the  end ;  wings 
light  yellow  on  the  half  next  to  the  body,  transparent  near 
the  end,  with  two  black  spots  on  the  tip,  and  a  broad  inter- 
mediate black  band,  which,  narrowed  and  curving  inwards 
on  the  hind  margin,  nearly  reaches  the  inner  angle ;  hind- 
most thighs  pale  yellow,  black  at  the  extremity,  and  nearly 

[13  /,.  mai-morolo  mast  be  referred  to  (Edipoda.  —  Uhlek,] 
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surrounded  by  two  broad  black  bands  ;  hind  sbaiiks  coral-red, 
with  a  black  ring  immediately  below  the  knee,  and  followed 
by  a  white  ring,  black  at  the  lower  extremity  also,  with  the 
tips  of  the  spines  black.  In  some  individuals  there  is  an 
additional  black  ring  below  the  white  one  on  die  shanks. 
Length  from  yV  to  above  ^  inch ;  exp.  1^  to  l-r^a  inch. 

The  marbled  locust,  which  is  one  of  our  prettiest  species, 
is  found  in  the  open  places  contiguous  to  or  within  pitch-pine 
woods,  flying  over  the  scanty  grass  and  reindeer  moss  which 
not  untrequently  grow  in  these  situations.  It  is  marked  on 
tlie  wings  somewhat  like  the  barren-ground  locust,  but  is 
invariably  smaller,  with  the  thorax  much  more  contracted 
before  the  middle.  It  appears,  in  the  perfect  state,  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October. 

8.  Ziocusia  eucerata.'^     Long-homed  Locust. 


Ash-colored,  variegated  with  gray  and  dark  brown  ;  anten- 
nEe  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and  with  flattened  joints  ; 
thorax  very  much  pinched  or  compressed  laterally  before  the 
middle,  with  a  sHghtly  elevated  longitudinal  line,  which  is 
interrupted  by  two  notches ;  wing-covers  and  wings  long 
and  narrow;  the  former  variegated  with  dusky  spots,  and 
semi-transparent  at  tip  ;  wings  next  to  the  body  yellow, 
sometimes  pale,  sometimes  deep  and  almost  orange-colored, 
at  other  times  uncolored  and  semi-transparent ;  with  a  broad 
black  band  across  the  middle,  which  is  narrowed  and  pro- 
longed on  the  binder  margin,  and  extends  quite  to  the  inner 
angle ;  beyond  the  band  the  win^  are  transparent,  with  the 
tips  black  or  covered  with  blackish  spots ;  hindmost  shanks 
whitish,  with  a  black  ring  at  each  end,  a  broad  one  of  the 
same  color  jnst  above  the  middle,  and  the  spines  tipped  with 
black.  Length  J  inch  to  /(t  inch ;  exp.  1^  inch  to  more 
tliati  Ij  inch. 

The  wings  of  this  species  are  very  variable  in  color  at  the 
base.     The  fenestraUs  described  by  M.  Serville  has  the  base 

[  la  L.  eucerata  must  be  referred  to  (Edipoda.—  Ulir.Kii.] 
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of  the  wings  vermilion-red,  but  m  other  respects  it  approaches 
to  this  species.  The  long-horned  locust  is  found  oftentimes 
in  company  with  the  marbled  species,  and  also  near  sea- 
beaches  with  the  maritime  locust,  from  the  last  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  October. 

9.  Loeu&ta  nehalosaP     Clouded  Locust. 

Dusky  brown ;  thorax  with  a  slender  keel-like  elevation, 
which  is  cut  across  in  the  middle  by  a  transverse  fissui^e ; 
wing-covers  pale,  clouded,  and  spotted  with  brown ;  wings 
transparent,  dusky  at  tip,  with  a  dark  brown  line  on  the 
front  margin ;  hindmost  shanks  brown,  with  darker  spines, 
and  a  broad  whitish  ring  below  the  knees.  Length  from  -^ 
inch  to  more  than  ly^^  inch ;  cxp.  from  1^  inch  to  more  than 
2  inches. 

A  very  common  species,  and  easily  known  by  its  clouded 
wing-covers  and  colorless  wings.  It  aboimds  in  pastures, 
and  even  in  corn-fields  and  gardens,  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  at  which  time  it  is  furnished  with 
wings  and  may  often  be  seen  paired  or  busied  in  laying  e^s. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described  before. 

The  three  following  locusts  differ  from  the  preceding  in 
having  the  antennse  shorter  than  the  thorax,  and  slightly 
thickened  towards  tlie  end,  and  the  face  somewhat  oblique, 
the  mouth  being  nearer  the  breast  than  in  our  other  species 
of  Locusta ;  and  they  seem  to  constitute  a  distinct  group  or 
sub-genus,  which  may  receive  the  name  of  Tragocephala^^  or 
goat-headed  locusts. 

10.  Locusia  (Traffocephala)  in/uscala.     Dusky  Locust. 

Dusky  brown ;  thorax  with  a  slender  keel-like  elevation ; 

wing-covers  faintly  spotted  with  brown ;  wings  transparent, 

pale  greenish  yellow  next  to  the  body,  with  a  large  dusky 

[  "  L.  ndtaioia  mu9t  be  referred  to  (Edijiala.  —  Uhlek.] 

[18  Tragocepiiala  is  synonymous  with  GonyiJueerus,  and  L  infiiscata,  L.  liridi- 
fatciata,  and  L.  radiaia  must  be  referred  to  il —  Uhler.] 
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cloud  near  tho  middle  of  the  hind  margin,  and  a  black  line 
on  the  front  margin ;  hind  thighs  pale,  with  two  large  black 
spots  on  the  inside ;  hind  shanks  brown,  with  darker  spines, 
and  a  broad  whitish  ring  below  the  knees.  Length  |  inch ; 
exp.  above  Ij  inch. 

This  somewhat  resembles  the  clouded  locust,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  much  shorter  anten- 
nje  and  the  dusky  cloud  on  the  hinder  margin  of  the  wings, 
I  liave  captured  it  in  pastures,  in  the  perfect  state,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  near  the  end  of  July.  I  believe  that  it  has 
never  been  described  before. 

11,  Locusta  {Tragocephala)  viridi'fasciata.  Green-slrlpeJ  Locust. 
(Plate  III.  Fig.  2.) 

Green ;  thorax  keeled  above ;  wing-covers  with  a  broad 
green  stripe  on  the  outer  margin  extending  from  the  base 
beyond  the  middle  and  including  two  small  dusky  spots  on 
the  edge,  the  remainder  dusky  but  semi-transparent  at  the 
end ;  wings  transparent,  very  pale  greenish  yellow  next  to 
the  body,  with  a  large  dusky  cloud  near  tlie  middle  of  the 
hind  margin,  and  a  black  line  on  the  front  margin ;  antennae, 
fore  and  middle  legs  reddish ;  hind  tliighs  green,  with  two 
black  spots  in  the  furrow  beneath ;  hind  shanks  blue-gray, 
with  a  broad  whitish  ring  below  the  knees,  and  tlie  spines 
whitish,  tipped  with  black.  Lengtli  about  1  inch  ;  exp.  from 
more  than  1^  to  nearly  2  inches. 

This  insect  is  the  Acrydium  viridi-faseiatum  of  De  Geer, 
who  was  the  first  deacriber  of  it,  the  GryJlvs  Vtrginiatnua  of 
Fabricius,  the  Chyllus  Locusta  chrysomelas  of  Gmelin,  the 
Aen/dium  marginatum  of  Olivier,  and  the  Aeridium  Tiemipte- 
rum  of  Palisot  de  Beauvois.  It  is  remarkable  that  a,  species 
so  strongly  marked  as  this  is  should  have  been  so  profusely 
named.  Palisot  de  Beauvois  seems  to  have  selected  the  most 
appropriate  name  for  it ;  for  the  green  portion  of  the  wing- 
covers  is  thick  and  opaque,  and  the  dusky  portion  thin  and 
semi-transparent,  as  in  the  wing-covers  of  Hemipterous  in- 
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sects.  It  is  very  common  in  pastures  and  mowing  lands 
from  tKe  first  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  being  found 
in  various  states  of  maturity  tliroughout  this  period.  The 
young  also  appear  still  earlier,  and  are  readily  known  by 
their  green  color,  and  large  compressed  thorax,  which  is 
arched  and  crested  or  keeled  above,  and  by  their  very  short 
and  ilattened  antennse.  These  locusts  are  sometimes  very 
troublesome  in  gardens,  living  upon  the  leaves  of  vegetables 
and  flowere,  and  attacking  the  buds  and  half-expanded  petals. 
The  larvae  or  young  survive  the  winter,  sheltered  among  the 
roots  of  grass  and  under  leaves. 

12.  Locusta  (Tragocephala)  radiata.     Eadiat«d  Locust 

Rustrbrown ;  thorax  keeled  above ;  wing-covers  entirely 
brown,  but  semi-transparent  at  the  end ;  wings  transparent, 
with  brown  network,  and  the  principal  longitudinal  veins 
black ;  they  are  very  feintly  tinted  with  green  next  to  the 
body,  have  a  large  dusky  cloud  near  the  middle  of  the  hind 
margin,  and  a  brown  streak  on  the  front  margin ;  hind  shanks 
reddish  brown,  a  little  paler  below  tlie  knees,  and  the  spines 
tipped  with  black.  Length  about  1  inch ;  exp.  from  1|^  to  2 
inches. 

This  species  is  now  for  the  first  time  described.  It  seems 
to  be  rare.  1  captured  one  specimen  in  Cambridge  on  the 
1st  of  July,  and  have  received  another  from  Dr.  D.  S.  C.  H, 
Smith  of  Sutton,  Massachusetts.  It  is  found  in  North  Caro- 
lina as  early  as  the  month  of  May  in  the  peifect  state. 

The  following  species  have  the  fiice  slill  more  oblique  than 
the  foregoing,  but  the  antenna3  are  much  longer,  particularly 
in  the  males,  in  whicli  they  nearly  equal  the  body  in  length, 
and  are  not  enlarged  towards  the  end.  The  eyes  are  oval 
and  oblique,  and  there  is  a  deep  hollow  before  each  of  them 
for  the  reception  of  the  first  joint  of  tho  anteniue.  The 
thorax  is  not  crested  or  keeled,  but  is  flattened  above,  with 
three  slender  threadlike  elevated  lines,  and  the  hind  margin 
is  very  nearly  transverse,  or  not  much  (if  at  all)  angulated 
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behind.  The  wing-covers  and  wings  are  extremely  short. 
The  hind  legs  are  long  and  slender.  I  propose  therefore  to 
separate  these  species  from  the  otlier  locusts  under  a  sub- 
genus by  the  name  of  CkloeaUis,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifying  a  grasshopper. 

13.  Locu$ta  {CkheaUis)  conspersa.     Sprinkled  Locust. 

Light  bay,  sprinkled  with  black  spots ;  a  black  line  on  tlie 
head  behind  each  eye,  extending  on  each  side  of  the  thorax 
on  the  lateral  elevated  line;  wing-covers  oblong-oval,  pale 
yellowish  brown,  with  numerous  small  darker  brown  spots ; 
wings  about  three  twentieths  of  an  inch  long,  transparent, 
with  dusky  hnes  at  the  tip ;  hind  shanks  pale  red,  with  the 
spines  black  at  the  end.     Longtli  nearly  -fi,  inch. 

This  may  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  following  species, 
though  very  differently  colored. 

14.  Locu&ta  (Ohloealtis)  abortiva.  Abortive  Locust. 
Brown ;  wing-covers  with  dark  brown  veins  and  confluent 
spots,  covering  two  thirds  of  the  abdomen ;  wings  three 
twentietlis  of  an  inch  long,  transparent,  with  dusky  lines  at 
the  tip ;  hind  margin  of  the  thorax  straight ;  hind  shanks 
coral-red,  whitish  just  bolow  the  knees,  the  spines  tipped 
with  black.     Length  nearly  1^5  inch. 

This  and  the  preceding  locust  have  much  the  appearance 
of  pup£e  or  young  insects ;  nevertheless  I  believe  that  their 
wings  and  wing-covers  never  become  larger,  and  Mr.  Leon- 
ard informs  me  that  they  are  found  paired.  I  have  captiu-ed 
the  abortive  locust  in  pastures  near  the  end  of  July- 
la.  Locusta  (^CMoealtis)  etirlipennis.  Short-winged  Loetist. 
(Plato  III.  Fig.  1.) 

Olive-gray  above,  variegated  with  dark  gray  and  black  ; 
legs  and  body  beneath  yellow ;  a  broad  black  line  extends 
from  behind  each  eye  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax  ;  wing-cov- 
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crs,  in  the  male,  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  in  the  female, 
covering  two  thirds  of  the  abdomen ;  win^  rather  shorter 
than  the  wing-coTers,  transparent,  and  faintly  tinged  ■with 
yellow ;  hinder  knees  black ;  spines  on  the  hind  shanks 
tipped  with  black.  Length  from  ^  to  more  ^han  -^  inch ; 
exp,  from  -^u  to  nearly  1  incli, 

The  flight  of  the  short^winged  locust  is  noiseless  and  short, 
but  it  leaps  well.  Great  numbers  of  tliese  insects  are  found 
in  our  low  meadows,  in  the  perfect  state,  from  the  first  of 
August  till  the  middle  of  October.  They  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  other  locusts  by  their  short  and  narrow  wings, 
by  the  yellow  color  of  the  body  beneath,  and  by  the  ycUow 
legs  and  black  knees. 

m,  Tetrix.  Groitse4ocusl. 
The  Greeks  applied  tlie  name  of  Tetrix  to  some  kind  of 
grouse,  probably  the  heath-cock  of  Europe,  and  Latreille 
adopted  it  for  a  genus  of  locusts  in  which,  perhaps,  he  fen- 
cied  some  resemblance  to  tlio  bird  in  question.  Linnaeus 
placed  these  locusts  in  a  division  of  his  genus  Gryllus,  which 
he  called  Sulla,  a  name  that  ought  to  have  been  retained  for 
them.  The  principal  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus 
have  already  been  given,  and  I  will  only  add  that  the  body  is 
broadest  between  the  middle  legs,  narrows  gradually  to  a 
point  behind,  and  very  abruptly  to  the  head,  which  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  other  locusts.  The  wings  are  large, 
forming  nearly  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  thin  and  delicate, 
and  scalloped  on  the  edge ;  when  not  in  use  they  are  folded 
beneath  tlie  projecting  thorax.  The  four  boring  appendages 
of  the  females  are  notched  on  their  edges  with  fine  teeth,  like 
a  saw.  Latreille  and  Sorville  have  stated  that  the  antenniE 
consist  of  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  joints ;  but  some  of  our 
native  species  have  twenty-two  joints  in  the  antennfe.  Upon 
this  variation  I  would  arrange  those  now  to  be  described  in 
two  groups. 
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I.  Antenjtce  I'l-Jointed;  q/ea  very  prominent,  with  a  project- 
ing ridge  between  them,  formed  by  a  hmzontal  extension  of  ike 
Jlat  top  of  the  head ;  thorax  p-olonged  beyond  ike  extremity  of 
the  body. 

1.  Tetrix  fimata.     Oniannfiited  (TrouHe-locual, 

Dark  ash-culored  ;  a  large  wliitis  patch  between  four  black 
spots  on  the  top  of  the  thorax ;  a  white  spot  on  the  top  of  the 
hind  thighs ;  thorax  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  wings. 
Length  si  to  ^  inch  to  the  apex  of  the  thorax. 

This  species  varies  in  wanting  the  wliite  spot  on  the  top  of 
the  thorax  sometimes.  It  was  iirst  described  by  Mr.  Say, 
under  the  name  of  Aerydium  omatum* 

2.  Tetrix  dorsaJis.     Red-spotted  Grouse-locust. 

Rusty  black,  witJi  ochre-yellow  spots  on  the  sides  and  legs, 
and  a  large  rusty-red  spot  on  the  top  of  the  thorax  ;  wings 
extending  beyond  the  apex  of  tlie  thorax.     Length  i  inch. 

3.  Tetrix  quadrimaeulata.     Four-spotted  Grouse-locust. 

Ash-colored  or  dark  gray  above,  variegated  with'  black ; 
four  velvet-biack  spots  on  the  top  of  the  thorax ;  wings 
projecting  beyond  the  estremity  of  the  tliorax.  Length  from 
1^  to  r^  of  an  inch. 

This  is  a  shorter  and  thicker  species  than  the  ornamented 
grouse-hcugt.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  pastures  from  the  first 
of  May  to  the  first  of  June. 


Two-lined  Grousp  locust 
Ash-colored;  thorax  paler,  with  a  narrow  angulix  whitish 
line,  on  each  side,  extending  from  the  head  bc^  ond  the  mid- 
dle ;  the  angular  portion  including  a  long  blackish  pitch  on 
each  side ;  wings,  in  the  male,  rather  sliorttr  tlian  the  tho- 
rax, in  the  female  longer.  Length  from  /^  to  more  tliaii  ^^ 
inch. 

*  Americiin  Entomology,  Vol.  I.  PLitu  5. 
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5.  Tefrix  aordida.     Sordid  Grause^locust. 

Yellowish  ash-colored ;  thorax  with  minuto  elevated  black 
points ;  wings,  in  both  sexes,  rather  longer  than  the  thorax. 
Length  from  jV  inch  to  nearly  J  inch. 

I  have  taken  this  species  both  in  May  and  September,  and 
have  received  a  specimen  from  Dr.  D.  S.  C,  H.  Smitli,  of 
Sutton,  Massachusetts. 

II.  Antennix  22r-Jointed;  eyes  ftardly  prominent,  top  of  the 
head  not  hmzontal  between  them,  hut  eurving  towards  the  front, 
with  a  very  slighUy  pr^eeting  ridge;  wings  smaller  than  in 
those  of  the  preceding  group. 

6.  Tetrix  lateralis.     Black-sided  Grouse-locust. 

Pale  brown ;  sides  of  the  body  blackish ;  thorax  yellowish 
clay-colored,  shorter  than  the  wings,  but  longer  than  the 
body ;  wing-covers  with  a  small  wliite  spot  at  the  tips ;  male 
with  the  foce  and  the  edges  of  the  lateral  margins  of  the  tho- 
rax yellow.     Length  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch. 

This  species  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Say  under  the 
name  of  Acrydium  la(er(de.''  I  have  taken  it  from  the  mid- 
dle of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  It  varies  in  being  dai-ker 
above  s 


7,  Tetrix  paroipennis.    {Fig.  82.)    Small-winged  Grousc-locuat. 
Dark  brown ;  sides  blackish ;  thorax  clay-colored  or  pale 
brown,  about  as  long  as  the  body ;  wing-covers 
with  a  small  white  spot  at  the  tips  ;  wings  much         ^'B'  ss. 
shorter  than  the  thorax  ;  male  with  the  fece  and     -^  -^    i 
the  edges  of  the  lateral  margins  of  the   thorax       J^K^ 
yellow.     Length  from  ^,s  to  more  tlian  ^a  inch.^^      J  Mffi  | 

This  species  is  much  shorter  and  tliicker  than  1^1 

the  Tetrix  lateralis,  I  have  taken  it  in  April  I  / 
and  May,  in  tlie  perfect  state,  and  have  found  /-  \ 
the  pupiB  near  the  end  of  July. 

"  Amerioan  Entomology,  Vol.  1.  Plate  6. 

["  Color  and  style  of  marking  is  of  very  little  value  in  separating  the  species 
of  IVirir,  and  tbe  Bpeciea  described  by  Dr.  Harris  are  probably  all  referable  to  the 
two  species  of  Say.  —  Uhlee.] 
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Tlie  habits  of  the  grouse-locusts  are  said  to  be  absolutely 
the  same  as  those  of  other  locusts.  They  seem,  however,  to 
be  more  fond  of  heat,  being  generally  found  in  grassy  places, 
on  banks,  by  the  sides  of  the  road,  and  even  on  the  naked 
sands,  exposed  to  the  fiill  Influence  of  the  sun  throughout  the 
day.  They  are  extremely  agile,  and  consequently  very  diffi- 
cult to  capture,  for  they  leap  to  an  astonishing  distance,  con- 
sidering their  small  size,  being  moreover  aided  in  this  motion 
by  their  ample  wings.  The  young,  which  are  deprived  of 
wings,  are  generally  found  about  midsummer,  and  are  readily 
distinguished  by  the  thorax,  which  is  somewhat  like  a  re- 
versed boat,  being  fiimished  with  a  longitudinal  ridge  or  keel 
from  one  end  to  the  otlier.  These  little  locusts  are  analogous 
to  the  insects  belonging  to  the  genus  Membracis  in  tlie  order 
IIemipteba,  which  also  are  distinguished  by  a  very  large 
thorax  covering  the  whole  of  the  upper  side  of  the  body, 
small  wing-covers,  and  have  the  fiiculty  of  making  great  leaps. 
Indeed,  these  two  kinds  of  insects  very  naturally  conneet  the 
orders  Orthoptera  and  Hemiptera  together. 

After  so  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
ravages  of  grasshoppers  and  locusts,  and  to  the  descriptions 
of  the  insects  themselves,  perhaps  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
means  of  checking  and  destroying  them  should  be  fiilly  ex- 
plained. The  naturalist,  however,  seldom  has  it  in  his  power 
to  put  in  practice  the  various  remedies  which  Ma  knowledge 
or  experience  may  suggest.  His  proper  province  consists  in 
examining  the  living  objects  about  liim  with  regard  to  their 
structure,  their  scientific  arrangement,  and  their  economy  or 
history.  In  doing  this,  he  opens  to  otliers  the  way  to  a  suc- 
cessfiil  course  of  experiments,  the  trial  of  wliich  he  is  gener- 
ally obliged  to  leave  to  tlic^e  who  are  more  fiivorably  situated 
for  their  performance. 

In  tJie  South  of  France  the  people  make  a  business,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  of  collecting  locusts  and  their 
eggs,  the  latter  being  turned  out  of  the  ground  in  little  masses 
cemented  and  covered  with  a  sort  of  gum  in  which  they  ai'e 
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enveloped  by  the  insects.  Rewards  are  offered  and  paid  for 
their  collection,  half  a  franc  being  ^ven  for  a  kilogramme 
(about  2  lb.  3^  oz.  avoirdupois)  of  the  insects,  and  a  quai-ter 
of  a  trane  for  the  same  weight  of  their  eggs.  At  this  rate 
twenty  thousand  francs  were  paid  in  Marseilles,  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  in  Aries,  in  the  year  161B ;  in  1824,  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  in  1825,  six  thousand 
two  hundred  francs  were  paid  in  Marseilles,  It  is  stated  that 
an  active  boy  can  collect  from  sis  to  seven  kilogrammes  (or 
from  131b.  Boz.  13.22dr.  to  151b.  7oz.  2.09dr.)  of  eggs 
in  one  day.  The  locusts  are  taken  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
stout  cloth,  carried  by  four  persons,  two  of  whom  draw  it 
rapidly  along,  so  that  the  edge  may  sweep  over  the  surfiice  of 
the  soil,  and  the  two  others  hold  up  the  cloth  beliind  at  an 
angle  of  forty-iive  degrees.*  This  contrivance  seems  to  oper- 
ate somewhat  like  a  horse-rake,  in  gathering  the  insects  into 
winrows  or  heaps,  fi'om  which  they  are  speedily  transferred 
to  large  sacks. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  has  been  successfiilly  tried  in 
this  country,  as  appears  by  an  account  extracted  fi-om  the 
"  Portsmouth  Journal,"  and  published  in  the  "  New  Eng- 
land Farmer."  t  It  is  there  stated  that,  in  July,  1826,  Mr. 
Arnold  Thompson,  of  Epsom,  New  Hampshire,  caught,  in 
one  evening,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve,  in  his 
own  and  his  neighbor's  grain-fields,  five  bushels  and  three 
pecks  of  grasshoppers,  or  more  properly  locusts.  "  His  mode 
of  catching  them  was  by  attaching  two  sheets  together,  and 
fastening  them  to  a  pole,  which  was  used  as  the  front  part  of 
the  drag.  The  pole  extended  beyond  the  width  of  tlie  sheets, 
so  as  to  admit  persons  at  both  sides  to  draw  it  forward.  At 
the  sides  of  the  drag,  braces  extended  from  the  pole  to  raise 
the  back  part  considerably  from  the  ground,  so  that  the 
grasshoppers  could  not  escape.  After  running  the  drag  about 
a  dozen  rods  with  rapidity,  the  braces  were  taken  out,  and 
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the  sheets  doubled  over ;  the  grasshoppers  were  then  swept 
from  each  end  towards  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  where  was 
left  an  opening  to  the  mouth  of  a  bag  which  held  about  half 
a  bushel ;  wlien  deposited  and  tied  up,  the  drag  was  again 
opened  and  ready  to  proceed.  When  this  hag  was  filled  so 
as  to  become  burdensome  (their  weight  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  same  measure  of  com),  tlie  bag  was  opened  into  a 
larger  one,  and  the  grasshoppers  received  into  a  new  deposit. 
The  drag  can  be  used  only  in  the  evening,  when  the  grass- 
hoppers are  perched  on  the  top  of  the  grain.  His  maimer  of 
destroying  them  was  by  dipping  the  large  bags  into  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water.  When  boiled,  they  had  a  reddish  appear- 
ance, and  made  a  fine  feast  for  the  fermer  s  ho^ 

When  these  insects  are  very  prevalent  on  our  salt  marshes, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  mow  the  grass  early  so  is  to  secure 
a  crop  before  it  has  suffered  much  loss.  The  t  me  for  do  ng 
this  will  be  determined  by  data  fiirnished  in  tl  e  f )  egomg 
pages,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  destructive  species 
come  to  maturity  during  the  latter  part  of  July.  If,  then, 
the  mai-shes  are  mowed  about  the  first  of  July,  the  locusts, 
being  at  that  time  small  and  not  provided  with  wings,  will 
he  unable  to  migrate,  and  will  consequently  perish  on  the 
ground  for  the  want  of  food,  while  a  tolerable  crop  of  hay 
will  be  secured,  and  the  marshes  will  suffer  less  from  the 
insects  during  the  following  summer.  This,  like  all  other 
preventive  measures,  must  be  generally  adopted,  in  order 
to  prove  effectual ;  for  it  will  avail  a  farmer  but  little  to 
take  preventive  measures  on  his  own  land,  if  his  neighbors, 
who  arc  equally  exposed  and  interested,  neglect  to  do  the 
same. 

Among  the  natural  means  which  seem  to  be  appointed 
to  keep  these  insects  in  check,  violent  winds  and  storms 
may  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  sweep  them  off  in 
great  swarms,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  Vast  numbers 
are  drowned  by  the  high  tides  that  frequently  inundate  our 
marshes.     They  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  certain  thread- 
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like  brown  or  blackish  worms  (^Filaria),  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance those  called  horse-hair  eels  (^(rordius).  I  have 
taken  three  or  four  of  these  animals  out  of  the  body  of  a 
single  locust.  They  are  also  much  infested  by  little  red 
mites,  belonging  apparently  to  the  genus  Oet/pete;  these  so 
much  weaken  the  insects,  by  sucking  the  juices  from  their 
bodies,  as  to  hasten  their  death.  Ten  or  a  dozen  of  these 
mites  will  frequently  be  found  pertinaciously  adhering  to  the 
body  of  a  locust,  beneath  its  wing-covers  and  wings.  A  kind 
of  sand-wasp  preys  upon  grasshoppers,  and  provisions  her 
nest  with  them.  Many  birds  devour  them,  particularly  our 
domestic  fowls,  which  eat  great  numbers  of  grasshoppers,  lo- 
custs, and  even  crickets.  Young  turkeys,  if  allowed  to  go  at 
large  during  the  summer,  derive  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence  from  these  insects. 
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HEMIPTEBA. 

Bugs.  —  S<juash-Bug.  —  Chinch-Bug.  —  Plant-Bugs.  —  Harvest-Flies.  - 
Tree-Hopfees.  —  Leaf-Hoppees.  —  ViME-HoppEB.  —  Bean-Hopper.  - 
Theip3,  —  Flant-Lice.  — American  Bi-i<;ht.  — E.-iemies  of  Plant-Lici 
—  Babk-Licb. 


THE  word  bug  seems  originally  to  liave  been  used  for 
any  frightful  object,  whether  real  or  imaginaiy,  whose 
appearance  was  to  be  feared  at  night.  It  was  applied  in  the 
same  sense  as  bugbear,  and  also  as  a  term  of  contempt  for 
something  disagreeable  or  hateful.  In  later  times  it  became, 
with  the  common  people,  a  general  name  for  insects,  which, 
being  little  known,  were  viewed  with  dislike  or  terror.  At 
present,  however,  we  can  say,  with  L' Estrange,  though 
"we  have  a  horror  for  uncouth  monsters,  upon  experience 
all  these  bugs  grow  familiar  and  easy  to  us,"  We  would 
except  from  this  remark  those  domestic  nocturnal  species  to 
which  the  name  is  now  applied  by  way  of  pre-eminence  ;  the 
real,  by  an  easy  transition  in  the  use  of  language,  having 
assumed  tlie  name  of  tlie  imaginary  objects  of  terror  and 
disgust  by  night. 

Entomologists  now  use  the  word  bug  for  various  kinds  of 
insects,  all,  like  the  bed-bug,  having  the  mouth  provided  with 
a  slender  beak,  which,  when  not  In  use,  is  bent  under  the 
body,  and  lies  upon  the  breast  between  the  legs.  This 
instrument  consists  of  a  homy  sheath,  containing,  in  a  groove 
along  its  upper  surface,  thi-ee  stiff  bristles  as  sharp  as  needles. 
Bugs  have  no  jaws,  but  live  by  sucking  tlie  juices  of  animals 
and  plants,  which  they  obtain  by  piercing  them  with  their 
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beaks.  Altliough  the  domestic  kinds  above  mentioned  are 
without  wing-coTcrs  and  wings,  yet  most  bugs  have  both, 
and,  with  the  former,  belong  to  an  order  called  Hemiptera, 
literally  half-wings,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  construction 
of  their  wing-covers,  the  hinder  half  of  which  is  thin  and 
filmy  like  the  wings,  while  the  fore  part  is  thick  and  opaque. 
There  are,  however,  otlier  insects  provided  witli  the  same 
kind  of  beak,  but  having  the  wing-covers  sometimes  entirely 
transparent,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  opaque,  and  these, 
by  most  entomologists,  are  also  classed  among  Hemipte- 
rous  insects,  because  they  come  much  nearer  to  them  than 
to  any  other  insects,  in  structure  and  habits.  Bugs,  like 
other  insects,  undergo  three  changes,  but  tiiey  retain  nearly 
the  same  form  in  all  their  stages ;  for  the  only  transformation 
to  wliich  they  are  subject,  from  the  young  to  the  adult  state, 
is  occasioned  by  the  gradual  development  of  their  wing-covers 
and  wings,  and  the  growth  of  their  bodies,  which  make  it 
necessary  for  tliem  repeatedly  to  throw  off  their  skins,  to 
allow  of  their  increase  in  size.  Young,  half-grown,  and 
mature,  all  live  in  the  same  way,  and  all  are  equally  active. 
The  young  come  forth  from  tlie  egg  without  wing-covers 
and  wings,  which  be^n  to  appear  in  the  form  of  little  scales 
on  the  top  of  their  backs  as  they  grow  older,  and  increase 
in  size  with  each  successive  moulting  of  the  skin,  till  they 
are  fully  developed  in  the  full-grown  insect. 

The  Hemiptera  are  divided  into  two  groups,  distinguished 
by  the  following  characters. 

1,  Bugs,  or  Teuf.  Hemiptera,  (_Hemijttera  heieroptera,')  in 
which  tJie  wing-covers  are  thick  and  opaque  at  the  base,  but 
tlijn  and  move  or  less  transparent  and  wing-liko  at  the  tips, 
are  laid  horizontally  on  the  top  of  the  back,  and  cross  each 
■other  obliquely  at  the  end,  so  that  the  thin  part  of  one  wing- 
cover  overlaps  tliB  same  part  of  the  other ;  the  wings  are  abo 
horizontal,  and  are  not  plaited ;  the  head  is  more  or  less  hori- 
zontal, and  the  beak  issues  from  the  fore  part  of  it,  and  is 
abruptly  bent  backwards  beneath  the  under  side  of  the  head 
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and  the  breast.    Some  of  the  insects  belonging  to  this  division 
live  on  animal,  and  others  on  vegetable  juices. 

2.  HARVEST-FLiEa,  Pi.ANT-i.icB,  and  Bark-lice,  (^Hemvpte- 
ra  horrwptera,')  in  which  the  wing-covers  are,  as  the  scientific 
name  implies,  of  one  texture  tliroughout,  and  are  eitlier  en- 
tirely thin  and  transparent,  like  wings,  or  somewhat  thicker 
and  opaque ;  they  are  not  horizontal,  and  do  not  cross  each 
other  at  their  extremities,  but,  together  with  the  wings,  are 
more  or  less  inclined  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  like  the  wing- 
covers  of  locusts ;  the  face  is  either  vertical,  or  slopes  oblique- 
ly under  the  body,  so  that  the  beak  issues  fi-om  the  under 
side  of  the  head  close  to  the  breast.  All  the  insects  in- 
cluded in  this  division  live  on  v^table  juices. 

I,  BUGS.  [Hemiptem  htteroptera.) 
The  hemipterous  insects  belonging  to  this  division  are  vari- 
ous kinds  of  bugs,  properly  so  called,  such  as  squash-bugs, 
bed-bugs,  fruit-bugs,  water-bugs,  water-boatmen,  and  many 
others,  for  which  there  are  no  common  names  in  our  lan- 
guage. In  my  Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts, 
the  scientific  names  of  ninety-five  native  species  are  given ; 
but,  as  the  mere  description  of  tliese  insects,  unaccompanied 
by  any  details  respecting  their  economy  and  habits,  would 
not  interest  the  majority  of  readers,  and  as  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently prepared  to  fiimish  these  details  at  present,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  two  or  tlu-ee  species  only. 

The    common    squash-bug,    Coreus    tristis 
*"    ■  (Fig.  83),  so  well  known  for  the  injurious 

XV/V        eflPects    of   its    punctures    on    the    leaves    of 
jMii  squa-shes,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 

V'^mL'V     '^^'^^®  insects.     It  was  first  described  fey  Do 
r  HB  1         Geer,  who  gave  it  the  specific  name  of  tristia, 
\  ^^    (        from  its   sober  color,  which  Gmelin  unwar- 
rantably changed  to  nueetm,  having,  however, 
the  same  meaning.     Fabricius  called  it  Coreus  rugator,  tJie 
latter  word  signifying  one  who  wrinkles,  which  was  probably 
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applied  to  tins  insect  because  its  punctures  cause  tlie  leaves 
of  the  squash  to  become  wrinkled.  Mr.  Say,  not  being  aware 
that  this  insect  had  already  been  three  times  named  and  de- 
scribed, re-described  it  under  the  name  of  Coreus  ordinatus. 
Of  these  four  names,  however,  that  of  tristis,  being  the  first, 
is  the  only  one  which  it  can  retain,  Coreus,  its  generical 
name,  was  altered,  by  Fabricius  from  Coris^  a  word  used  by 
the  Greeks  for  some  kind  of  bug. 

About  the  last  of  October  squash-bugs  desert  the  plants 
upon  which  they  have  lived  during  the  summer,  and  conceal 
themselves  in  crevices  of  walls  and  fences,  and  otlier  places 
of  security,  where  they  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state. 
On  the  return  of  warm  weather,  they  issue  from  their  winter 
quarters,  and  when  the  vines  of  the  squash  have  put  forth  a 
few  rough  leaves,  the  bugs  meet  beneath  their  shelter,  pair, 
and  immediately  afterwards  b^in  to  lay  their  eggs.  This 
usually  happens  about  the  last  of  June  or  beginning  of  July, 
at  which  time,  by  carefully  examining  the  vines,  we  shall  find 
the  insects  on  the  ground  or  on  the  stems  of  the  vines,  close 
to  the  ground,  from  which  they  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
on  account  of  tlieir  dusky  color.  This  is  the  place  where 
they  generally  remain  during  the  daytime,  apparently  to  es- 
cape observation ;  but  at  night  tliey  leave  tlie  ground,  get 
beneath  the  leaves,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  little  patches,  festen- 
ing  them  with  a  gummy  substance  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  The  eggs  are  round,  and  flattened  on  two  sides,  and 
are  soon  hatched.  The  young  bugs  are  proportionally  shorter 
and  more  rounded  than  the  perfect  insects,  are  of  a  pale  ash- 
color,  and  have  quite  large  antennse,  the  joints  of  which  are 
somewhat  flattened,*  As  they  grow  older  and  increase  in  size, 
after  moulting  their  skins  a  few  times,  they  become  more  oval 
in  form,  and  the  under  side  of  their  bodies  gradually  acquires 
a  dull  ochre-yellow  color.  They  live  together  at  flrst  in  little 
swarms  or  families  beneath  the  leaves  upon  which  they  were 
hatched,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  punc- 
tures of  tlie  insects,  and  the  quantity  of  sap  imbibed  by  them, 
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soon  wither,  and  evontualiy  become  brown,  dry,  and  wrin- 
kled ;  wlien  the  insects  leave  tliem  for  fresh  leaves,  which 
they  exhaust  in  the  same  way.  As  the  eggs  are  not  all  laid 
at  one  time,  so  the  hugs  are  hatched  in  successive  broods, 
and  consequently  will  be  found  in  various  stages  of  growth 
through  the  summer.  They,  however,  attain  tlicir  fall  size, 
pass  through  their  last  transformation,  and  appear  in  their 
perfect  state,  or  furnished  with  wing-covers  and  wings,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and  October.  In  this  last  state 
the  squash-bug  measures  six  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It 
is  of  a  rusty  black  color  above,  and  of  a  dirty  ochre-yellow 
color  beneath,  and  the  shai'p  lateral  edges  of  the  abdomen, 
which  project  beyond  the  closed  wing-covers,  arc  spotted  with 
ochre-yellow.  Tlie  tliin  overlapping  portion  of  the  wing-cov- 
ers is  black  ;  the  wings  are  transparent,  but  are  dusky  at  their 
tips ;  and  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen,  upon  which  the 
wings  rest  when  not  in  use,  is  of  a  deep  black  color,  and  vel- 
vety appearance. 

The  ground-color  of  this  insect  is  really  ochre-yellow,  and 
the  rusty  black  hue  of  the  head,  thorax,  thick  part  of  the 
wing-covers,  and  legs,  is  occasioned  by  numerous  black  punc- 
tures, tliat,  on  the  head,  are  arranged  in  two  broad  black 
longitudinal  lines,  between  which,  as  well  as  on  the  margin 
of  the  thorax,  the  yellow  is  distinctly  to  be  seen.  On  the 
back  part  of  the  head  of  this  bug,  and  rather  behind  the  eyes, 
are  two  little  glassy  elevated  spots,  which  are  called  eyelets, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  enable  the  insect  to  see  distant 
objects  above  it,  while  the  larger  eyes  at  the  sides  of  the  head 
are  for  nearer  objects  around  it.  Eyelets  are  also  to  be  found 
in  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  many  other  insects.  In  some  of 
our  species  of  Coreus  there  is  a  little  thorn  at  the  base  of  the 
antenna,  the  legs  are  also  tliorny  on  the  under  side,  and  tiie 
hindmost  thighs  ai'e  much  thicker  than  the  others ;  but  none 
of  these  characters  are  found  in  squash-bugs.*  When  han- 
dled, and  still  more  when  crushed,  the  latter  give  out  an  odor 
*  Tliey  sppear  to  belong  to  tlie  genus  Gonocemi  of  Rurmeister. 
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pre(fisely  similar  to  that  of  an  over-ripe  pear,  but  far  too  pow- 
erful to  be  agreeable. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these  insects,  tliey 
should  be  sought  and  hilled  when  they  are  about  to  lay  their 
eggs ;  and  if  any  escape  our  observation  at  this  time,  their 
eggs  may  be  easily  found  and  crushed.  With  this  view  the 
squash-vines  must  be  visited  daily,  during  the  early  part  of 
their  growtli,  and  must  he  carefully  examined  for  the  bugs 
and  their  eggs.  A  very  short  time  spent  in  this  way  every 
day,  in  tiie  proper  season,  will  save  a  great  deal  of  vexation 
and  disappointment  afterwards.  If  this  precaution  be  neglect- 
ed or  deferred  till  the  vines  have  begun  to  spread,  It  will  be 
eel  nglv  difficult  to  exterminate  the  insects,  on  account  oi 
1  nun  bers  ;  and  if  at  this  time  dry  weather  should  pre- 
ail  1  e  nes  will  suffer  so  much  from  the  bugs  and  drought 
to  h  as  to  produce  but  little  if  any  fruit.  Whatever  con- 
ti  b  3  bimg  forward  the  plants  rapidly,  and  to  promote 
the  \igor  and  luxuriance  of  their  foliage,  renders  them  less 
liable  to  suifer  by  the  exhausting  punctures  of  the  young 
bugs  AVitei  dramed  from  a  cow-yard,  and  similar  prepara^ 
tions,  have,  with  this  intent,  been  applied  witli  benefit, 

Tlie  wheat-fields  and  corn-fields  of  the  South  and  West 
often  suffer  severely  fi-om  the  depredations  of  certain  minute 
bugs,  long  known  there  by  the  name  of  chinch-bugs,  which 
fortunately  have  not  yet  been  observed  in  New  England.* 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  they  may  spread  in  this 
direction,  and  attack  our  growing  grain  and  other  crops.  In 
anticipation  of  such  a  sa<l  event,  and  to  gratify  a  curiosity 
that  has  been  expressed  concerning  these  offensive  insects,  I 
venture  to  oifer  a  few  remarks  upon  them.  Attention  seems 
early  to  have  been  directed  to  them.  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  eleventh  volume  of  Young's  "  Annals  of  Agriculture," 
pubhshed,  I  believe,  about  1788,  From  this  work  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Spence  probably  obtained  the  following  account, 
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contained  in  the  first  volume  of  their  interesting  "  Introduc- 
tion to  Entomology."  "  America  suffers  in  its  wheat  and 
maize  fi'om  the  attack  of  an  insect,  which,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not,  is  called  the  chinch-hng  fly.  It  appears  to  he 
apterous,  and  is  said  in  scent  and  color  to  resemble  the  hed- 
hug.  They  travel  in  unmense  columns  from  field  to  field,  like 
locusts,  destroying  everything  as  they  proceed  ;  but  tlieir 
injuries  are  confined  to  the  States  south  of  the  40th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  From  tliis  account,"  add  Kirby  and  Spence, 
"  the  depredator  here  noticed  should  belong  to  the  tribe 
Qeocorism,  Latr. ;  but  it  seems  very  difficult  to  conceive  how 
an  insect  that  lives  by  suction,  and  has  no  mandibles,  could 
destroy  these  plants  so  totally." 

I  have  ascertained,  from  an  examination  of  living  speci- 
mens, that  the  chinch-bug  is  the  LygiBus  Leueopterus  (Fig, 
84),  or  white-winged  Lygseus,  described  by 
'*  Mr.   Say,   in   December,   1831,   in   a  rare 

little  pamphlet  on  the  "  Heteropterous  He- 
miptera  of  North  America."  It  appears, 
moreover,  to  belong  to  the  modern  genus 
Rliyparoehromua.  In  its  perfect  state  it  is 
not  apterous,  but  is  provided  with  wings, 
and  then  measures  about  three  twentieths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  w  lute 
wing-covers,  upon  each  of  which  there  is  a  short  central 
line  and  a  large  marginal  oval  'spot  of  a  black  color.  The 
rest  of  the  body  is  black  and  downy,  except  the  beak,  the 
legs,  the  antcnnsc  at  base,  and  the  hinder  edge  of  tlie  thorax, 
which  are  reddish  yellow,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax, 
which  has  a  grayish  lustre.  The  young  and  wingless  indi- 
viduals are  at  first  bright  red,  changing  with  age  to  brown 
and  black,  and  are  alwajs  marked  with  a  white  band  across 
the  back.  It  is  a  mistake  that  these  insects  are  confined  to 
tlie  States  south  of  the  40th  degree ;  for  I  liave  been  fiivored 
with  them  by  Professor  Lathrop,  of  Beloit  College,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  by  Dr.  Le  Baron,  of  Geneva,  Illinois.     T!ie  latter 
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gentleman  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  niunber 
without  going  out  of  his  own  garden.  The  eggs  of  the 
chinch-bug  are  laid  in  the  groand,  in  which  the  young  liiive 
been  found,  in  great  abundance,  at  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
more.  They  make  their  appearance  on  wheat  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  may  be  seen  in  their  various  stages  of 
growth  on  all  kinds  of  grain,  on  com,  and  on  herds-grass, 
during  the  whole  summer.  Some  of  them  continue  alive 
through  the  winter  in  tlieir  places  of  concealment.  A  veiy 
good  account  of  these  destructive  bugs,  with  an  enlarged 
figure,  will  be  found  in  die  "  Prairie  Farmer,"  for  December, 
1845.  In  the  same  publication,  for  September,  1850,  there 
is  an  excellent  description  of  the  chinch-bug,  by  Dr.  Le 
Baron,  who,  not  being  aware  that  it  had  been  previously 
named  by  Mr.  Say,  called  it  Rhyparochromug  devastator. 

During  the  summer  of  1838,  and  particularly  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  very  dry, 
our  gardens  and  fields  swarmed  with  immense  numbers  ot 
little  bugs,  that  attacked  almost  all  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  sustained  by  a  few  dahlias,  marigolds, 
asters,  and  balsams,  with  which  I  had  stocked  a  little  border 
around  my  house.  In  the  garden  of  my  friends  the  Messrs. 
Hovey,  at  Cambridge  Port,  I  observed,  about  the  same  time, 
that  these  insects  were  committing  sad  havoc,  and  was  in- 
formed tliat  various  means  had  been  tried  to  destroy  or  expel 
them  without  efiect.  On  visiting  my  potato-patch  shortly 
afterwards,  I  found  the  insects  there  also  in  great  numbers  on 
the  vines ;  and,  from  information  worthy  of  credit,  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  these  insects  contributed,  quite  as  much  as 
the  dry  weather  of  that  season,  to  diminish  the  produce  of  the 
potato-fields  in  this  vicinity.  They  principally  attacked  the 
buds,  terminal  shoots,  and  most  succulent  growing  parts 
of  these  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  puncturing  them  with 
their  beaks,  drawing  off  the  sap,  and,  from  the  effects  sub- 
sequently visible,  ap[)arently  poisoning  the  parts    attacked. 
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Theses  shortly  afterwards  witliered,  turned  black,  aiid  in  a  few 
days  dried  up  ;  or  curled,  and  remained  permanently  stunted 
in  their  growth.  Early  in  the  morning  the  bugs  would  be 
found  buried  among  the  little  expanding  leaves  of  the  grow- 
ing extremities  of  the  plants,  at  whicli  time  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  catch  them  ;  but,  after  being  warmed  by  the  sun, 
tliey  became  exceedingly  active,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the 
fingers,  would  loose  tlieir  hold,  and  either  drop  suddenly 
or  fly  away.  Sometimes,  too,  when  on  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
they  would  dodge  round  to  the  other  side,  and  thus  elude 
our  grasp.  In  July,  1851,  some  of  these  insects  were  sent 
to  me  by  a  gentleman,  who  brought  them  from  St.  Johns- 
buiy,  Vt.,  where  they  were  confidently  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  potato^ot. 

This  kind  of  bug  is  the  Phftocori»  lineolaris'^  (^ig-  ^^^t 
a  variety  of  which  was  first  described  and  figured  by  Palisot 
de  Beauvois,  under  the  specific  name  above  given,  and  was 
doubtingly  referred  by  him  to  the  genus  C'oreus;  and  it  was 
subsequently  described  by  Mr.  Say,  who  called  it  Oapsm 
dblineatua.  Ali  tlie  insects  belonging  to  the  genus  Phyto- 
coris  *  (which  means  plant-bug)  are  found  on  plants,  and 
subsist  on  their  juices,  which  they  obtain  by  suction  through 
their  sliarp  beaks.  They  are  easily  distinguished  fix>m  other 
bugs  by  the  following  characters.  Eyelets  wanting^  antennae 
four-jointed,  with  the  first  and  second  joints  much  thicker 
than  the  last  two,  which  are  very  slender  and  threadlike ;  the 
head  short  and  triangular;  the  body  oval,  flattened,  and  soft; 
the  thorax  in  the  form  of  a  broad  triangle,  with  the  tip  of  the 
anterior  angle  cut  off,  and  the  broadest  side  applied  to  the 
base  of  the  wing-covers ;  the  latter,  when  folded,  cover  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen,  and  their  thin  portions  have  only  one 


*  This  new  genus,  Or  sub-genus,  was  instituted  by  Fallen,  and  is  not  noticed  by 
Liitreille  and  Laporte.  It  differs  i(«m  Otpma  ohiufly  in  having  a  smaller  hciul, 
and  the  thomi  wider  behind,  and  nurrower  before,  than  in  the  latter  genus. 
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or  two  little  veins ;  the  legs  are  slender,  and  the  shanks  are 
bristJed  with  little  points.  There  are,  in  Massachusetts,  a 
good  many  spucics  belonging  to  this  genus ;  but,  in  my  Cata- 
logue of  the  insects  of  this  Commonwealth,  they  are  included 
among  the  species  of  Oapsus,  which,  indeed,  tliey  closely  re- 
semble. 

The  Phytoeorii  lineolans  (Fig.  85),  or  little-  ^'f'  ^^' , 

lined  plant-bug,  measures  one  fifth  of  an  inch, 
or  ratlier  more,  in  length.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly variable  species.  The  males  are  gen- 
erally much  darker  than  die  females,  being 
very  deep  livid  brown  or  almost  black  above.  The  head 
is  yellowish,  with  three  narrow  lon^tudinal  reddish  stripes ; 
the  first  joint  of  the  antennse,  the  terminal  half  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  last  two  joints  are  blackish ;  the  beak  is  more 
than  one  third  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  when  folded 
beneath  the  breast,  extends  to  the  middle  pair  of  legs,  and 
is  of  a  yellowish  color,  ringed  with  black ;  the  thorax,  or  that 
part  of-the  body  that  comes  immediately  behind  the  head,  is 
thickly  covered  with  punctures,  has  a  yellow  margin,  and  five 
longitudinal  yellow  lines  upon  it,  which  often  disappear  on  tlie 
back  part ;  tlie  scutel,  or  escutcheon,  a  small  triangular  piece 
behind  the  thorax,  and  interposed  between  the  bases  of  tlie 
wing-covers,  is  also  margined  with  yellow,  and  has  a  yellow 
spot  upon  it  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  which  is  often  imper- 
fect, so  that  only  three  small  yellow  spots  are  visible  in  tlie 
place  of  the  three  extremities  of  the  letter ;  the  thick  part  of 
the  wing-covers  is  brown,  with  the  outer  edge  and  the  longi- 
tudinal veins  sometimes  pale  or  yellowish,  and  behind  tliis 
thick  part  there  is  a  large  yellowish  spot,  on  the  posterior  tip 
of  which  is  a  small  black  point ;  the  thin  or  membranous  part 
of  the  wing-covers  is  shaded  with  dusky  clouds ;  the  ujider 
side  of  the  body  is  marked  with  a  yellowish  line  or  a  longitu- 
dinal scries  of  yellow  spots  on  each  side  of  the  middle ;  the 
legs  are  dirty  brownish  yellow,  the  thighs  blackish  at  base, 
and  with  two  black  rings  near  the  tip,  and  the  exti'emities  of 
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the  feet  are  blackish.  The  females  are  most  often  of  a  pale 
olive-green,  or  of  a  dirty  greenisli-yellow  color ;  the  tliorax 
spotted  and  more  or  less  distinctly  striped  with  black,  and  the 
thick  part  of  the  wing-covers  also  variegated  with  dusky  or 
brownish  lines  and  clouds.  In  both  sexes,  however,  the  yel- 
low V,  or  tlie  three  spots  on  the  thorax,  and  tlie  large  yeilow 
spot  tipped  with  black  on  the  wing-covers,  are  conspicuous 
characters,  which  readily  afford  the  means  of  identifying  the 
species,  I  have  taken  this  insect  in  the  spring,  as  early  as  the 
20th  of  April,  and  in  the  autumn,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
October ;  from  which  I  infer  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  the 
perfect  state  in  some  place  of  security.  It  is  most  abundant 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Specimens  have  been 
sent  to  me  from  Maine,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
Alabama,  and  Mr,  Say  records  its  occurrence  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  Missouri.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  very  generally  diffiised  throughout 
the  Union. 

The  liistory  of  this  species  is  yet  imperfect.  We  know  not 
where  and  when  the  eggs  are  laid;  the  young  have  not  been 
observed ;  and  the  insects,  during  the  early  periods  of  their 
existence,  have  escaped  notice,  and  are  onfy  known  to  us 
after  they  have  completed  their  final  transformations.  It  is 
possible  that  ftirther  information  upon  the  history  of  these  in- 
sects may  afford  some  aid  in  devising  proper  remedies  against 
their  ravages.  Upon  a  limited  scale,  as  on  plants  growing  in 
our  gardens,  may  be  tried  the  effect  of  sprinkling  them  with 
alkaline  solutions,  such  as  strong  soap-suds,  or  potash-water, 
or  with  decoctions  of  tobacco  and  of  walnut-leaves,  or  of 
dustuig  the  plants  with  air-slacked  lime  or  sulphur.  But  in 
field  husbandry  such  applications  would  be  impracticable.  I 
ara  inclined  to  believe  that  nothing  will  prove  so  effectual  as 
thorough  irrigation,  or  copious  and  frequent  showera  of  rain, 
which  will  bring  forward  the  plants  with  such  rapidity,  that 
they  will  soon  become  so  strong  and  vigorous  as  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  these  little  bugs.     The  great  increase  of  these 
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and  other  noxious  insects  may  feirly  be  attriWted  to  the 
exterminating  war  which  has  wantonly  been  waged  upon 
our  insect-eating  birds,  and  we  niay  expect  the  evil  to  in- 
crease unless  these  little  friends  of  the  fermer  are  protected, 
or  left  undisturbed  to  multiply,  and  follow  their  natui-al 
habits.  Meanwhile,  some  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
encoura^ng  tlie  breed  of  our  domestic  fowls.  A  flock  of 
young  chickens  or  turkeys,  if  suffered  to  go  at  large  in  a 
garden,  while  the  mother  is  confined  within  their  sight  and 
hearing,  under  a  suitable  crate  or  cage,  will  devour  great 
numbers  of  destructive  insects ;  and  our  larmers  should  be 
m-ged  to  pay  more  attention  than  heretofore  to  the  rearing 
of  chickens,  young  turkeys,  and  ducks,  with  a  view  to  the 
beneiits  to  be  derived  from  their  destruction  of  insects. 

II.     HARVEST-FLIES,  &C.     (Hemiptera  Homoptera.) 

By  many  entomologists  this  division  is  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  separate  order,  under  tlie  name  of  Homoptera  ;  but 
tlie  insects  arranged  in  it  are,  as  already  stated,  much  more 
like  the  true  Hemiptera,  or  bugs,  than  they  are  to  the  in- 
sects in  any  other  order,  which  shows  the  propriety  of  keeping 
these  two  divisions  together,  and  that  separately  they  hold 
only  a  subordinate  importance  compared  with  other  orders. 

The  insects  belonging  to  this  division  are  divided  by  nat- 
uralists into  three  large  groups,  or  tribes. 

1.  Harvest-flies,  or  Cicadians  (Cicadad^e)  ;  having  short 
antennse,  which  are  awl-shaped  or  tipped  with  a  little  bris- 
tle; wings  and  wing-covers,  in  both  sexes,  inclined  at  the 
sides  of  the  body  ;  three  joints  to  their  feet ;  firm  and  hard 
skins ;  and  in  which  the  females  have  a  piercer,  lodged  in 
a  fiirrow  beneath  the  extremity  of  the  body. 

2.  Plant-lice  (Aphidid^^e)  ;  having  antennie  longer  than 
tlie  head,  and  threadlike  or  tapering  from  the  root  to  the 
end  ;  wing-covers  and  wings  frequently  wanting  in  the 
females  ;  feet  two-jointed  ;  the  body  veiy  soft,  generally  fur- 
nished with  two  little  tubercles  at  the  end  ;  no  piercer  in  tlie 
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3.  Bark-lice  (Coccid^)  ;  having  threadlike  or  tapering 
antenna,  longer  than  the  head  ;  the  males  alone  provided 
with  wings,  which  lie  horizontally  on  the  top  of  the  hack  ; 
no  beak  in  this  sex ;  females  wingless,  but  ftimished  with 
beaks ;  the  feet  with  only  one  joint,  terminated  by  a  single 
claw  ;  skins  tolerably  firm  and  hard ;  two  slender  tlireads  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body ;  no  piercer  in  tlie  females. 

I.  Haevest-plies.  ( Cicadadis.) 
The  most  remarkable  insects  in  this  group  are  those  to 
which  naturalists  now  apply  the  name  of  Cicada.  They  are 
readily  distinguished  by  their  broad  heads,  the  large  and 
very  convex  eyes  on  each  side,  and  the  three  eyelets  on 
the  crown  ;  by  the  transparent  and  veined  wing-covers  and 
wings  ;  and  by  the  elevation  on  the  back  part  of  tlie  thorax 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.  The  males  have  a  peculiar 
organization,  which  enables  tliem  to  emit  an  excessively  loud 
buzzing  kind  of  sound,  which.  In  some  species,  may  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  and  the  females  are  fiimished  with 
a  curiously  contrived  piercer,  for  perforating  the  limbs  of 
trees,  in  which  they  place  their  e^s.  Without  attempting 
a  detailed  description  of  the  complicated  mechanism  of  these 
parts,  which  could  only  be  made  intelligible  by  means  of 
figures,  I  shall  merely  give  a  brief  and  general  account 
of  them,  which  may  suffice  for  the  present  occasion.  The 
musical  instruments  of  tlie  male  consist  of  a  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, one  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  these,  in  the 
seventeen-year  Cicada  (or  locust  as  it  is  generally  but  im- 
properly called  in  America),  are  plamly  to  be  seen  just 
behind  the  wings.  These  drums  are  formed  of  convex 
pieces  of  parchment,  gathered  into  numerous  fine  plaits,  and, 
in  the  species  above  named,  are  lodged  in  cavities  on  the 
sides  of  the  body  behind  the  thorax,  Tliey  are  not  played 
upon  with  sticks,  but  by  muscles  or  cords  fastened  to  the 
inside  of  the  drums.  When  these  muscles  contract  and 
relax,  which  they  do   witli  great  rapidity,  the  dmm-heads 
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are  alternately  tightened  and  loosened,  recovering  their  nat- 
ural convexity  by  their  own  elasticity.  The  effect  of  this 
rapid  alternate  tension  and  relaxation  is  the  production  of  a 
rattling  sound,  like  that  caused  by  a  succession  of  quick 
pressures  upon  a  slightly  convex  and  elastic  piece  of  tin 
plate.  Certain  cavities  witliin  the  body  of  the  insect,  which 
may  be  seen  on  raising  two  large  valves  beneath  tlie  belly, 
and  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  tiiin  partitions 
having  the  transparency  and  brilliancy  of  mica,  or  of  tliin 
and  highly  polished  glass,  tend  to  increase  the  vibrations  of 
the  sounds,  and  add  greatly  to  their  intensity.  In  most  of 
our  species  of  Cicada  the  dmms  are  not  visible  on  the  out^ 
side  of  the  body,  but  are  covered  by  convex  triangulai- 
pieces  on  each  side  of  the  first  ring  behind  the  thorax,  which 
must  be  cut  away  in  order  to  expose  them.  On  raising  the 
large  valves  of  the  belly,  however,  there  is  seen,  close  to 
each  side  of  the  body,  a  little  opening,  like  a  pocket,  in 
which  the  drum  is  lodged,  and  from  which  tlie  sound  issues 
when  the  insect  opens  the  valves.  The  hinder  extremity 
of  the  body  of  the  female  is  conical,  and  the  under  side 
has  a  longitudinal  channel  for  the  reception  of  the  piercer, 
which  is  fiirthermore  protected  by  four  short  grooved  pieces 
fixed  in  the  sides  of  the  channel.  The  piercer  itself  consists 
of  tlu^e  parts  in  close  contact  with  each  other ;  namely,  two 
outer  ones  grooved  on  the  inside  and  enlarged  at  tlie  tips, 
which  externally  are  beset  with  small  teeth  like  a  saw,  and  a 
central,  spear-pointed  borer,  which  play^  between  the  other 
two.  Tims  this  instrument  has  the  power  and  does  the  work 
both  of  an  awl  and  of  a  double-edged  saw,  or  rather  of  two 
key-hole  saws  cutting  opposite  to  each  other.  No  species  of 
Cicada  possesses  the  power  of  leaping.  The  legs  are  rather 
short,  and  the  anterior  thighs  are  aimed  beneath  with  two 
stout  spin^. 

The  duration  of  life  in  wingcil  insects  is  comparatively 
very  short,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  weeks  in  extent, 
and  in  many  is  limited  to  the  same  numbi'r  of  days  or  Iiouvs. 
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To  increase  and  multiply  is  their  principal  bnsineas  in  this 
period  of  their  existence,  if  not  the  only  one,  and  the  natural 
term  of  their  life  ends  when  this  is  accomplished.  Ill  their 
previous  states,  however,  they  often  pass  a  much  longer  time, 
the  length  of  which  depends,  in  great  measure,  upon  tlie 
nature  and  abundance  of  their  food.  Thus  maggots,  which 
subsist  upon  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  come  more 
quickly  to  tlieir  growth  tlian  caterpillars  and  'other  insects 
which  devour  living  plants ;  the  former  are  appointed  to 
remove  an  offensive  nuisance,  aud  do  their  work  quickly ; 
the  latter  have  a  longer  time  assigned  to  them,  corresponding 
in  some  degree  to  the  progress  or  continuance  of  vegetation. 
The  fecilities  afforded  for  obtaining  food  influence  the  dura- 
tion of  life ;  hence  those  grubs  that  live  in  tlie  solid  trunks 
of  perennial  trees,  which  they  are  obliged  to  perforate  iu 
order  to  obtain  nourishment,  are  longer  lived  than  those  that 
devour  the  tender  parts  of  leaves  and  fruits,  which  last  only 
for  a  season,  and  require  no  laborious  efforts  to  be  prepared 
for  food.  The  liarvest-flies  continue  only  a  few  weeks  ailer 
their  final  transformation,  and  their  only  nourishment  consists 
of  vegetable  juices,  which  they  obtain  by  piercing  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  plants  with  their  beaks ;  and  during  tfiis  period 
they  lay  their  eggs,  and  then  perish.  They  are,  however, 
amply  compensated  for  the  shortness  of  their  life  in  the 
winged  state  by  tlie  length  of  their  previous  existence,  during 
wliich  they  are  wingless  and  grub-like  in  form,  aud  live 
under  ground,  where  they  obtain  their  food  only  by  much 
labor  in  perforating  the  soil  among  the  roots  of  plants,  the 
juices  of  which  they  imbibe  by  suction.  To  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  situation  and  the  precarious  supply  of  their 
food,  for  which  they  have  to  grope  in  the  dark  in  their 
subterranean  retreats,  a  remarkable  longevity  is  assigned 
to  them ;  and  one  species  has  obtained  the  name  of  Cicada 
aeptendeeim,  on  account  of  its  life  being  protracted  to  tlie 
period  of  seventeen  years. 

This  insect  has  been  observed  in  the  southeastern  parts  of 
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Massachnsetts,  and  in  tlie  valloy  of  the  Connecticut  River,  as 
far  north  at  least  as  Hadlcy ;  but  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  the  State,  Tlie  earhest  account  tliat 
we  have  of  it  is  contained  in  Morton's  "  Memorial,"  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  "  there  was  a  numerous  company  of  flies, 
which  were  like  for  bigness  unto  wasps  or  bumblebees," 
which  appeared  in  Plymouth  in  the  spring  of  1633.  "  They 
came  out  of  little  holes  in  the  ground,  and  did  eat  up  the 
green  things,  and  made  such  a  constant  yelling  noise  as  made 
the  woods  ring  of  them,  and  ready  to  deafen  the  hearers." 
Judge  Davis,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Secretary 
Morton's  "  Memorial,"  states  that  these  insects  appeared  in 
Plymouth,  Sandwich,  and  Falmouth,  in  the  year  1804 ;  but, 
if  the  exact  period  of  seventeen  years  had  been  observed, 
they  should  have  returned  in  1803.  Circumstances  may 
occasionally  retard  or  accelerate  their  progress  to  maturity, 
but  the  usual  interval  is  certainly  seventeen  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  and  testimony  of  many  persons  of 
undoubted  veracity.  Their  occurrence  in  large  swarms  at 
long  intervals,  like  that  of  the  migratory  locusts  of  the  East, 
probably  suggested  the  name  of  locusts,  which  has  commonly 
been  applied  to  them  in  this  country.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  *  from  the  late  llev.  Ezra  Shaw  Goodwin,  of 
Sandwich,  contains  some  interesting  partlculai-s  which  this 
gentleman  had  the  kindness  to  communicate  to  me. 

"  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  what  you  said  to  me  re- 
specting the  locust  insects,  nor  of  tlie  promise  I  made  you 
with  respect  to  them.  They  appeared  in  this  town  in  the 
year  1821,  in  the  middle  of  June.  Their  last  previous  ap- 
pearance was  in  1804,  and  their  last,  previous  to  that,  was 
in  1787.  I  ascertained  these  periods  from  the  statements 
of  individuals,  who  remembered  that  it  was  locust-year 
when  tliis  or  that  event  occurred ;  as,  when  tliis  one  was 
married,  or  that  one's  eldest  son  was  born ;  events,  the  (lute 
of  which  the  husband  or  the  parent  would  not  he  veiy  likely 

*  Dated  Octobsiria.  1622. 
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to  forget.  The  remembrance  of  all,  tliough  fixed  by  differ- 
ent events,  concurred  in  establisliing  the  same  years  for  tlie 
appearance  of  the  locusts. 

"  I  first  took  notice  of  them  in  1821,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
from  their  noise.  They  appeared  cliiefly  in  the  forests,  or 
in  thickets  of  forest-trees,  principally  oak.  Their  nearest 
distance  from  my  dwelling  cannot  be  far  from  a  mile ;  yet, 
at  a  still  hour,  their  music  was  distinctly  heard  there.  On 
going  to  visit  them,  I  found  the  oak-trees  and  buslies  swarm- 
ing with  them  in  a  winged  state.  They  came  up  out  of  the 
ground  a  creeping  insect.  Very  soon  after  they  had  ar- 
rived on  the  surfece  of  the  earth,  tlie  skin,  or  rather  the 
shell  of  tlie  insect,  burst  upon  the  back,  and  the  winged 
insect  came  forth,  leaving  the  skin  or  shell  u])on  the  earth, 
in  a  perfect  form,  and  uninjured,  saving  at  the  rupture  on 
the  hack ;  showing  an  entire  withdrawing  of  the  living  ani- 
mal, as  much  so  as  does  the  snake's  skin  after  lie  has  left  it. 
Tims  these  skins  lay  in  immense  numhei-s  under  the  trees, 
entirely  empty,  and  perfect  in  shape.  The  winged  insects 
did  not,  so  fai'  as  I  could  ascertain,  eat  aJiything.  Motion 
and  propagation  appeared  to  be  the  whole  object  of  their 
existence.  They  continued  about  four  or  five  weeks,  and 
then  died."  Previous  to  this  event  "  the  females  laid  their 
eggs  in  tke  tender  parts  of  oak  branches,  near  the  exti-emi- 
ties,  making  a  longitudinal  ftirrow,  and  depositing  rows 
of  eggs  therein  (Fig,  86).  They  then  sawed  the  branch 
partly  off  below  the  eggs,  so  that  the  wind  could  twist  off 
the  extreme  part  containing  the  eggs,  and  let  it  fall  to  the 
ground.  In  this  way  they  injured  the  trees  extensively. 
The  forest  had  a  gloomy  appearance  from  the  number  of 
these  extremities  partially  twist«d  off,  and  hanging,  with 
their  dead  leaves,  ready  to  fall.  In  a  few  weeks  tliey  were 
nearly  all  separated  from  tlie  trees,  and  carried  tlieir  vital 
burdens  to  the  earth,  which  was,  certainly,  well  seeded  for 
a  harvest  in  1838.  I  know  of  no  other  damage  which  they 
did I  believe  the  locusts  appear  in  different  places,  in 
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(lifFerent  years,  and  understand  that  the  lof^ust-year.  in  some 

places  not   fiir    listmt 

is  diiFerent  from  tlieir  "     '' 

year  in  this  town 

This  letter  was  i 
companied  by  specimens 
of  the  insects,  m  then 
various  states,  obtamed 
and  preserved  b\  Mi 
Goodwin, 

The  writer  ot  an  ar 
tide  in  the  "  Boi^ton 
Magazine  "  foi  Noa  em 
ber,  1784,  obsenes  that 
Mr.  Morton  must  havt, 
been  mistaken  as  to  these 
insects,  in  saying  that 
they  eat  up  the  green 
things,  wliich  fi^m  the 
s  true  ture  of  th  eir  moil  ths 
we  now  know  could  not 
have  been  the  case 
Tliis  writer  also  records 
the  appearance  of  these  insects  in  1784,  and  the  place  of 
bis  residence,  in  which  this  occurred,  is  believed  to  have 
been  in  the  County  of  Bristol ;  which  coincides  with  the 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  that  in  different  places  they 
appear  in  different  years.  This  remark  is  furthermore  con- 
firmed by  the  observations  of  various  persons*  who  have 

•  Among  the  authoritiBs  which  I  have  consulted  upon  the  history  of  the  seven- 
teen-year  Cicada,  mny  be  mentioned  th«  Rev.  Andrew  Sandel,  of  Philadelphia, 
nn  abstract  of  whose  account  ia  given  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Mitohill  and  Miller's 
"  Medical  Repository,"  p.  Tl;  the  "  Columbiitn  Magaaine,"  Vol.  I.,  pages  86  and 
IDS;  Mr.  Moses  Bartmm'B  account  in  Dodslsy's  "Annual  Register"  for  IT6T, 
p.  103;  Dr.  McMurtrie,  in  the  8th  vol.  of  Oie  "Enoyolopiedia  Americnna,"  p.  43; 
Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth'a  interesting  aeooant  in  the  10th  vol.  of  Sillhnan's  "  American 
Jonmal  of  Science,"  p.  327;  and  a  pamphlet  entitlad  "Notes  on  the  Locnstii,'' 
&c.,  with  which  1  have  been  favored  by  the  author,  Professor  Nathaniel  Potter, 
27 
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published  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  these  insects  in  the 
Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  where,  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  seventeen  years,  varying  according  to  the  locality, 
they  are  seen  even  in  greater  abundance  than  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  following  dat^s  and  places  of  their  ascent  are 
given  in  Professor  Potter's  "  Notes  on  the  Locusta  decern 
Septima "  (^Cicada  septendetim) :  Maryland,  1749,  1766, 
1783,  1800,  1817, 1834;  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  1817, 
1834 ;  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey,  1826 ;  Louisiana, 
1829 ;  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  1821,  and  Muskingum,  1829 ;  west- 
em  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  1832 ;  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
1834.  To  these  may  be  added  from  other  sources,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1715,  1766,  1783,  1800,  1817;*  Marietta,  Ohio, 
1795,  1812;  Plymouth,  1633,1804;  Sandwich,  1787,  1804, 
1821 ;  Hadley,  1818 ;  Westfield,  1835 ;  North  Haven,  Conn., 
1724, 1741, 1758,  1792,  1809,  1826,  1843;  Genesee  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  1832;  Martha's  Vineyard,  1833.  From 
information  derived  from  various  sources  it  appears  that  this 
species  is  widely  spread  over  the  country,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  northern  parts  of  New  England ;  and  that  it 
may  be  seen  in  some  portion  of  the  United  States  almost 
every  year ;  and,  although  certain  disturbing  causes  may 
occasionally  accelerate  or  retiird  the  return  of  individuals, 
or  even  of  an  entire  swarm,  in  any  one  place,  yet  the  lineal 
descendants  of  one  particular  family  or  swarm  will  ordina- 
rily come  forth  only  once  in  seventeen  years,  while  those 
of  other  swarms  may  appe[ir,  afier  equally  regular  intervals, 
in  the  intervening  period,  in  other  places. 

of  Baltimore.  This  last  work  is  escluaively  devoted  to  tlie  bistory  of  this  insect, 
and  lias  atforded  ms  mnch  vnluable  informntion.  From  these  various  sources  I 
have  selected  the  principal  t^cts  which  follow.  Mr.  Collins's  "  Observations  on 
the  Cicada  of  North  America,"  puhlished  in  Ihe  "  Philosophicnl  Transactions"  of 
London,  Vol.  LIV.  p.  65,  with  a  plate,  probably  refer  to  the  seveoteen-j-ear  Cica- 
dd,  but  the  insects  figured  are  not  the  sfune,  and  seem  to  be  the  Cicada  prianom 
of  Mr.  Say. 

•A  writer  in  the  "United  States  Gaictto  "  records  the  appearance  of  these 
insects  in  great  numbers  in  Germaiitown,  Peniisylvanin,  on  the  SErt  of  Maij,  at 
fbnr  successive  periods. 
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The  seventeen-year  Cicada  ( Cicada  septendecim  of  Lin- 
nceus),  (Plate  III.  Fig.  7,)  in  the  winged  state,  is  of  a 
black  color,  with  transparent  wings  and  wing-covers,  the 
thick  anterior  edge  and  larger  veins  of  wliich  are  orange-red, 
and  near  the  tips  of  the  latter  there  is  a  dusky  agzag  line 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  W ;  the  eyes  when  living  are  also 
red ;  the  rings  of  the  body  are  edged  with  dull  orajige ; 
and  the  legs  are  of  the  same  color.  The  wings  expand 
from  2^  to  Si  inches. 

In  those  parts  of  Massachusetts  which  are  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  this  Cicada,  it  may  be  seen  in  forests  of  oak 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Here  such  immense  numbers 
are  sometimes  congregated,  as  to  bend  and  even  break  down 
the  limbs  of  the  trees  by  their  weight,  and  the  woods  re- 
sound with  the  din  of  their  discordant  drums  from  morning 
to  evening.  After  pairing,  the  females  proceed  to  prepare 
a  nest  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs.  They  select,  for  this 
purpose,  brandies  of  a  moderate  size,  which  they  clasp  on 
both  sides  with  their  legs,  and  then,  bending  down  the  piercer 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  they  repeatedly  thrust 
it  obHquely  into  the  bark  and  wood  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres,  at  the  same  time  putting  in  motion  tlie  lateral  saws, 
and  in  this  way  detach  little  sphnters  of  the  wood  at  one 
end,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fibrous  lid  or  cover  to  the 
perforation.  The  hole  is  bored  obliquely  to  the  pith,  and 
is  gi'adually  enlarged  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  operation, 
till  a  longitudinal  fissure  is  formed  of  suflicient  extent  to 
receive  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs.  The  side-pieces  of  the 
piercer  serve  as  a  groove  to  convey  the  eggs  into  the  nest, 
where  they  are  deposited  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  but  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  portion  of  woody  fibre,  and  they  are 
implanted  into  the  limb  somewliat  obliquely,  so  that  one  end 
points  upwards.  When  two  eggs  have  been  thus  placed, 
the  insect  withdraws  the  piercer  for  a  moment,  and  then 
inserts  it  again  and  drops  two  more  eggs  in  a  line  with  the 
first,  and  repeats  the  operation  till  she  has  filled  the  fissure 
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from  one  end  to  the  otlier,  upon  which  she  removes  to  a 
little  distance,  and  begins  to  make  another  nest  to  contain 
two  more  rows  of  eggs.  She  is  about  fifteen  minutes  in 
preparing  a  single  nest  and  filling  it  with  eggs ;  but  it  is 
not  unusual  for  her  to  make  fifteen  or  twenty  fissures  in  the 
same  limb ;  and  one  observer  counted  fifty  nests  extending 
along  in  a  Kne,  each  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs  in 
two  rows,  and  all  of  them  apparently  the  work  of  one  in- 
sect,*, Afier  one  limb  is  thus  sufficiently  stocked,  the  Cicada 
goes  to  another,  and  passes  from  limb  to  limb  and  from  tree 
to  tree,  till  her  store,  wliich  consists  of  four  or  five  hundred 
eggs,  is  exhausted.  At  length  she  becomes  so  weak  by  her 
incessant  labors  to  provide  for  a  succession  of  her  hind,  as 
tjl  fiilter  and  fell  in  attempting  to  fiy,  and  soon  dies. 

Although  the  Cicadas  abound  most  upon  the  oak,  tliey 
resort  occasionally  to  other  forest-trees,  and  even  to  shrubs, 
when  impelled  by  the  necessity  for  depositing  their  eggs,  and 
not  unfrequently  commit  them  to  fruit-trees,  when  the  latter 
are  in  their  vicinity.  Indeed  there  seem  to  bo  no  trees  or 
shrubs  that  are  exempted  from  their  attacks,  except  those  of 
the  pine  and  fir  tribes,  and  of  these  even  the  white  cedar  is 
sometimes  invaded  by  them.  The  punctured  limbs  languish 
and  die  soon  after  the  eggs  which  are  placed  in  them  are 
liatched ;  they  are  broken  by  the  winds  or  by  their  own 
weight,  and  either  remain  hanging  by  tlie  bark  alone,  or  fall 
with  their  withered  foliage  to  tlie  ground.  In  tliis  way 
orahards  have  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
jurious punctures  of  these  insects. 

The  eggs  are  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  long,  and  one  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  through  the  middle,  but  taper  at  each 
end  to  an  obtuse  point,  and  are  of  a  pearl-white  color.  The 
shell  is  so  thin  and  delicate  that  the  form  of  the  included 
insect  can  be  seen  before  the  egg  is  hatched,  which  occurs, 
according  to  Dr.  Potter,  in  fifty-two  days  after  it  is  laid,  but 
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Miss  Moms  says  in  forty-two  days,  and  other  persons  say  in 
fourteen  days. 

T}ie  young  insect  wlien  it  bursts  the  shell  is  one  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  except  the 
eyes  and  the  claws  of  the  fore  legs,  which  are  reddish ;  and 
it  is  covered  with  little  hairs.  In  form  it  is  somewhat  ginib- 
hke,  being  longer  in  proportion  than  the  parent  insect,  and  is 
furnished  with  six  legs,  the  iirst  pair  of  which  are  very  large, 
shaped  almost  like  lotster-cJaws,  and  armed  with  strong 
spines  beneath.  On  the  shoulders  are  little  prominences  in 
the  place  of  wings ;  and  under  the  breast  is  a  long  beak  for 
snclaon.  Tliese  little  creatures  when  liberated  from  the  shell 
are  very  lively,  and  their  movements  are  nearly  as  quick  as 
those  of  ants.  After  a  few  moments  their  instincts  prompt 
them  to  get  to  tlic  ground,  but  in  order  to  reach  it  they  do 
not  descend  the  body  of  the  tree,  neither  do  they  cast  off 
themselves  precipitately ;  but,  running  to  the  side  of  the  limb, 
they  deliberately  loosen  tlieir  hold,  and  fall  to  the  earth.  It 
seems,  then,  that  they  are  not  borne  to  the  ground  in  the 
egg  state  by  the  limbs  in  which  their  nests  are  contained,  but 
spontaneously  make  the  perilous  descent,  immediately  after 
they  ai'e  hatched,  without  any  clew,  like  tliat  of  tlie  canker- 
worm,  to  carry  them  in  safety  through  the  air  and  break 
the  force  of  their  fall.  The  instinct  which  impels  them 
thus  fearlessly  to  precipitate  themselves  from  the  trees,  from 
heights  of  which  they  can  have  formed  no  conception,  with- 
out any  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  result  of  their  adven- 
turous leap,  is  still  more  remarkable  than  tliat  which  carries 
the  goslmg  to  the  water  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched.  In  those 
actions  that  are  the  result  of  foresight,  of  memory,  or  of 
experience,  animals  are  controlled  by  their  own  reason,  as 
in  those  to  which  they  are  led  by  the  use  of  their  ordinary 
senses,  or  by  the  indulgence  of  their  common  appetites,  tliey 
may  be  said  to  be  governed  by  tlie  laws  of  their  organization  ; 
but  in  such  as  arise  from  special  and  extraordinary  instincts, 
we    see    the    most  striking    proofe    of  tliat  creative  wisdom 
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which  has  implanted  in  them  an  unerring  guide,  where  rea- 
son, the  senses,  and  tlie  appetites  would  fei!  to  direct  tlicm. 
The  manner  of  the  young  Cica,das'  descent,  so  different  from 
that  of  other  insects,  and  seeming  to  require  a  special  in- 
stinct to  this  end,  would  be  considered  incredible,  perhaps, 
if  it  had  not  been  ascertained  and  repeatedly  confirmed  by 
persons  who  have  witnessed  the  proceeding.  On  reaching 
the  ground  the  insects  immediately  bury  themselves  in  the 
soil,  burrowing  by  means  of  their  broad  and  strong  fore  feet, 
which,  like  those  of  the  mole,  are  admirably  adapted  for  dig- 
ging.    In  their  descent  into  the  earth  they  seem  to  follow  the 
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roots  of  plants,  and  are  subsequently  found  attathed  to  tliose 
which  are  most  tender  and  succulent,  perforating  tliem  with 
their  beaks,  and  thus  imbibing  the  vegetable  juices  wluch 
constitute  their  sole  nourishment.     (Fig.  87.) 

Miss  Maxgaretta  H.  Morris,  who  attributes  the  decline  of 
the  pear-tree  and  the  feiliu^  of  its  fruits  to  depredations  of 
the  young  Cicadas  on  itf  roots,  has  given  interesting  accounts 
of  her  observations  upon  these  insects.  On  removing  the 
earth  from  "  a  pear-tree  that  had  been  declining  for  years, 
without  any  apparent  cause,"  she  "  found  the  larv<e  of  the 
Cicada  in  countless  numbers  clinging  to  the  roofs  of  tlie  tree, 
with  their  suckers  piercing  the  bark,  and  so  deep  and  finnly 
placed,  that  they  lem^ined  !iani;ing  for  half  an  hour  ai^er 
being  removed  fiom  the  eartli.     From  a  lOot  a  yjid  lon^, 
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and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  she  gathered  twenty-three 
larvEB ;  they  were  of  various  sizes,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  length.  They  were  on  all  the  roots  that  grew 
deeper  than  six  inches  below  the  surface.  The  roots  were 
unhealthy,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  external  injury  from 
small  punctures.  On  removing  the  outer  coat  of  bark,  this 
appearance  increased,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease."  * 

The  grubs  do  not  appear  on^arily  to  descend  very  deeply 
into  the  ground,  but  remain  where  roots  are  most  abundant ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  accounts  of  their  having  been  dis- 
covered ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  top  of  the  ground  have 
been  founded  on  some  mistake,  or  the  occurrence  of  the 
insects  at  such  a  depth  may  have  been  the  result  of  accident. 
The  only  alteration  to  which  tlie  insects  are  subject,  dui'ing 
tlie  long  period  of  their  subterranean  confinement,  is  an 
increase  of  size,  and  the  more  complete  development  of  the 
four  small  scale-like  prominences  on  their  backs,  which  rep- 
resent and  actually  contain  their  fiiture  wings. 

As  the  time  of  their  transformation  approaclies,  they  grad- 
ually ascend  towards  the  surfece,  making  in  their  progress 
cylindrical  passages,  oftentimes  very  circuitous,  and  seldom 
exactly  perpendicular,  the  sides  of  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Potter,  are  firmly  cemented  and  varnished  so  as  to  be  water- 
proof. These  burrows  are  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  arc  filled  below  with  eariliy  matter  removed  by  the 
insect  in  its  progress,  and  can  be  traced  by  the  color  and 
compactness  of  their  contents  to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  two 
feet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  bnt  the  upper  por- 
tion to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  inches  is  empty,  and  serves 
as  a  habitation  for  the  insect  till  the  period  for  its  exit  arrives. 
Here  it  remains  during  several  days,  ascending  to  the  top  of 
the  hole  in  fine  weather  for  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  and 
tlie  air,  and  occasionally  peeping  forth,  apparently  to  recen- 
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iioitre,  but  descending  again  on  the  occurrence  of  cold  or  wet 
weather. 

During  their  temporary  residence  in  these  burrows  near 
the  surfece,  the  Cicada  grubs,  or  more  properly  pupje,  for 
such  they  are  to  be  considered  at  this  period,  though  they 
still  retain  sometliing  of  a  grub-like  form,  acquire  strength  for 
fiirther  effoiis  by  exposure  to  the  light  and  air,  and  seem  then 
only  to  wait  for  a  favorable  moment  to  issue  from  their  sub- 
terranean retreats.  When  at  length  this  arrives,  they  issue 
from  the  ground  in  great  numbers  in  the  night,  crawl  up  the 
trunks  of  trees,  or  upon  any  other  object  in  their  vicinity  to 
which  they  can  fiiaten.  tiiemselves  securely  by  their  claws. 
After  having  rested  awhile,  they  prepare  to  cast  off  their 
skins,  which,  in  the  mean  time,  have  become  diy  and  of  an 
amber  color.  By  repeated  exertions,  a  longitudinal  rent  is 
made  in  the  skin  of  the  back,  and  through  this  the  included 
Cicada  pushes  its  head  and  body,  and  withdraws  its  wings 
and  limbs  from  their  separate  cases,  and,  crawling  to  a  little 
distance,  it  leaves  its  empty  pupa-skin,  apparently  entire,  still 
fastened  to  the  tree.  At  first  the  wing-covers  and  wings  arc 
very  small  and  opaque,  but,  being  perfectly  soft  and  flexible, 
they  soon  stretch  out  to  tlieir  fiill  dimensions,  and  in  tlie 
course  of  a  few  hours  the  superfluous  moisture  of  the  body 
evaporates,  and  the  insect  becomes  strong  enough  to  fly. 

During  several  successive  nights  the  pupje  contiime  to 
issue  from  the  earth ;  above  fifteen  hundi^ed  have  been  found 
to  arise  beneatli  a  single  apple-tree,  and  in  some  places  the 
whole  surface  of  the  soil,  by  their  successive  operations,  has 
appeared  as  full  of  holes  as  a  honeycomb.  In  Alabama  the 
species  under  consideration  leaves  the  ground  in  February 
and  March,  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  in  May,  but  in 
Massachusetts  it  does  not  come  forth  tiU  near  the  middle  of 
June.  Within  about  a  fortnight  after  their  final  transforma- 
tion tliey  begin  to  lay  tlieir  eggs,  and  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks  the  whole  generation  becomes  extinct. 

Fortunately  these  insects  are  appointed  to  return  only  at 
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periods  so  distant  that  vegetation  often  has  time  to  recover 
from  the  injuiy  inflicted  by  them ;  but  were  tbey  to  appear 
at  shorter  intervals,  our  forest  and  fruit  trees  would  soon  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  them.  They  are  moreover  subject  to 
many  accidents,  and  have  many  enemies,  which  contribute  to 
diminish  tlieir  numbers.  Tlieir  eggs  are  eaten  by  birds ;  the 
young,  when  they  first  issue  from  the  shell,  are  preyed  upon 
by  ants,  which  mount  the  trees  to  feed  upon  them,  or  destroy 
them  when  they  are  about  to  enter  the  ground.  Blackbirds 
eat  them  when  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  fields,  and  hogs 
are  excessively  fond  of  tliem,  and,  when  suffered  to  go  at 
large  in '  the .  woods,  root  them  up,  and  devour  immense 
numbers  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  period  of  their  final 
transformation,  when  they  are  lodged  immediately  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  stated  that  many  perish  in  the 
egg  state,  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  barb  and  wood,  which 
closes  the  perforations  and  buries  the  eggs  before  tbey  have 
hatched ;  and  many,  without  doubt,  are  killed  by  their  peril- 
ous descent  from  the  trees. 

There  are  several  other  harvest-flies  in  the  United  States, 
the  males  of  which  are  musical ;  but  their  drums  are  con- 
cealed within  little  cavities  in  the  sides  of  the  first  abdominal 
ring.  One  of  these  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  and,  though  it 
never  appears  in  such  great  numbers  as  the  preceding  species, 
it  is  more  common  or  more  generally  met  with  throughout 
the  Stete.  It  may  be  called  the  dog-day  harvest-fly,  or 
Qicada  canicularis  (Fig.  88),  from  the  circumstance  of  its  in- 
variably appearing  with  the  beginning  of  dog-days.  During 
many  years  in  succession,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
I  have  heard  this  insect,  on  the  25th  of  July,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  season,  drumming  in  the  trees,  on  some  part  of 
the  day  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and  two 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  true  that  all  do  not  muster  on  the 
same  day ;  for  at  first  tbey  are  few  in  number,  and  scattered 
at  great  distances  from  each  other ;  new-comers,  however, 
are  added  from  day  to  day,  till,  in  a  short  time,  almost  every 
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tree  seems  to  have  its  musician,  and  the  rolling  of  their 
drums  may  be  heard  in  every  direction.  This  circumstance, 
however,  does  not  render  it  any  the  less  remarkable  that  the 
first  of  the  band  should  keep  tlieir  appointed  time  with  such 
extreme  regularity.  The  dog-day  harvest-fly  measures  about 
one  inch  and  six  tenths  from  the  front  to  the  tips  of  the 
wing-covers,  which,  when  spread,  expand  about  three  inches. 


Its  body  is  black  on  the  upper  side ;  the  under  side  of  the 
head,  the  breast,  and  the  sides  of  the  belly  are  covered  with 
a  white  substance  resembling  flour ;  the  top  of  the  head  and 
the  thorax  are  ornamented  with  olive-green  lines  and  char- 
acters, one  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  W,  is  very 
conspicuous ;  the  legs,  and  the  front  edge  and  principal  veins 
of  the  wing-covers  and  of  the  wings  are  also  green,  and  there 
is  a  dusky  zigzag  spot  on  the  httle  cross-veins  near  tlio  tip 
of  the  wing-covers  ;  and  the  valves  beneath  the  body  of  the 
males  are  wider  than  long.  This  species  has  heretofore 
been  mistaken  for  the  Oicada  pruinosa,  or  frosted  harvest-fly, 
described  by  Mr.  Say,  which  is  found  in  the  Middle  States, 
measures  two  inches  to  the  tips  of  the  wing-covers,  has  a 
white  spot  each  side  of  tlie  base  of  the  abdomen,  a  second  on 
the  middle  of  the  sides,  and  a  third  near  to  the  tip,  and  has 
the  valves  of  the  males  longer  than  wide.*     I  am  not  aware 

*  The  form  and  pi-oporlioiis  of  the  abdorainiil  vnh-cs  have  deciiled  rac  to  sepn- 
rnto  the  caaicalarii  from  Mr.  Sny's  jwuiiioso,  altliough,  with  the  Bsceptjon  of  their 
difference  in  size,  they  pi'esettt  no  other  constmit  oharacl«rs  which  wili  invariably 
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that  the  females  of  the  dog-day  hai-vest-fly  pi-eter  to  lay  tlieir 
e^s  in  one  rather  than  in  another  kind  of  tree ;  for  I  have 
taken  the  pupae  emerging  from  the  ground  beneath  cherry, 
maple,  and  elm  trees,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  could  not 
have  travelled  fer  from  the  trees  upon  which,  when  young, 
they  were  hatched,  and  upon  the  trmiks  of  which  they  finally 
leave  their  vacant  shells.  These  have  much  tlie  same  form 
and  appearance  as  the  pupa-shells  of  the  seventeen-year  har- 
vest-fly, but  are  considerably  larger.  Some  individuals  of 
this  species  continue  with  us  as  late  as  the  end  of  September. 
As  they  are  not  very  numerous,  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
trees  from  their  punctures  is  comparatively  small. 

The  other  harvest-flies  of  this  country  have  only  two  eye- 
lets, and  are  not  fiimished  with  musical  instruments ;  hut 
they  enjoy  the  feeulty  of  leaping,  which  the  Cicadas  do  not. 
This  fiiculty  does  not,  as  in  the  grasshoppers  and  other  leap- 
ing insects,  result  from  an  enlargement  of  tlieir  hindmost 
thighs,  which  do  not  differ  much  in  thickness  from  the 
others ;  but  is  owing  to  the  length  of  tlieir  hindmost  shanks, 
or  to  the  bristles  and  spines  with  which  these  parts  are 
clothed  and  tipped.  These  spines  serve  to  fix  the  hind 
legs  securely  to  the  surfiice,  and,  when  the  insect  suddenly 
unbends  its  legs,  its  body  is  launched  forward  in  the  air. 
Some  of  these  harvest-flies,  wlien  assisted  by  their  wings, 
will  leap  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  which  is  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  their  own  lengtli ;  in  the 

serve  to  distinguish  tiiem  from  each  other.*  In  ray  collection  are  four  more  nn- 
tive  species  of  Gcada ;  namely,  the  auletes  of  Germn,r,  out  largsBt  species,  finm 
North  Carolina ;  a,  Be<Kind  species,  apparently  undescribed,  sbant  equal  to  tliis  in 
magnitude,  from  Long  Island,  New  Yoi^ ;  the  Ifiiffn  of  Llameus,  also  ftotn  New 
York,  and  qnite  common  even  ivitliin  the  city;  and  the  ftieroj/jpfc'ia  of  Say, 
which,  I  believe,  was  captured  in  Florida,  and  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Doubleday.  A  specimen  of  the  Cih'cen,  or  some  other  large  species,  has  been 
taken  in  Massachusetts,  hut  I  have  not  the  indiridnal  to  refer  to  at  this  time. 

[s  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  local  variety  of  C.  jmiim>ia,  Say;  there  is  no 
persistency  in  the  form  and  length  of  the  abdominal  valves,  and  the  colonitioii 
and  extent  of  pruiiwjejiess  upon  the  insect  depend  upon  various  contingencies  to 
which  it  is  liable.  —  Uhlek] 
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same  proportion,  "a  man  of  ordinary  stature  should  be  able 
at  once  to  vault  through  the  tur  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile."  Some  of  these  leaping  harvest^flies  have  the 
face  nearly  vertical,  and  the  tliorax  very  large,  tapering  to 
a  point  behind,  covering  the  whole  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
body,  and  overtopping  even  the  liead,  which  is  not  visible 
from  above.  Th^e  belong  chiefly  to  the  genus  Membracis, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made ;  and,  as  they  are 
found  mostly  on  the  limbs  of  trees  and  slirubs,  they  may 
receive  the  name  of  tree-hoppers.*  In  others  the  fiice  slopes 
downwards  towards  the  breast,  the  thorax  is  of  moderate 
size,  and  does  not  extend  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  base 
of  the  wing-covers,  and  does  not  conceal  the  head  when 
viewed  from  above.  Some  of  the  insects,  with  tins  small- 
sized  thorax,  are  &miliarly  called,  in  English  works,  cuckoo- 
spit,  and  frog-hoppers,  and  to  others  may  be  applied  the 
name  of  leaf-hoppers,  because  they  live  mostly  on  the  leaves 
of  plants. 

The  thorax  differs  very  much  in  shape  in  different  kinds 
of  tree-hoppers  (Mtimhracidid^),  and  the  variations  of  this 
part  are  productive  of  many  odd  forms  among  these  insects, 
and  particularly  in  foreign  species.  Among  the  species  in- 
habiting Massachusetts,  there  are  some  in  which  the  thorax 
forms  a  thin  and  high  arched  crest  over  the  body,  as  in 
Membrain»  camelus  of  Fabricius,  and  tlie  vau  of  my  Cata- 
logue.3  To  these  the  name  of  Membracia,  which  means 
sharp-edged,  is  most  applicable.  In  other  species  (JlUf.  cratir- 
ffinata  and  sinuata  of  Fabricius,  and  concava  of  Say*)  the 
crest  of  the  thorax  is  deeply  notched  on  the  top.  In  others 
the  whole  of  the  thorax  is  not  elevated  longitudinally  in  the 
middle,  but  only  in  some  part;  thus  M.  Ampdopsidts^  has 
an  oblong  square  crest  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax ;  M.  bi- 

*  Mr.  Eeirnie,  in  tlie  "  Library  of  Enterbiiiiing  Knowledge,"  has  misapplied  this 
name  to  the  Cieodas,  whicli  do  not  leup. 

[8  Both  belong  to  the  gauus  SmiEa,  Amyot.  —  Uhlek.] 

I*  M.  ejaargiaiUia,  itjauda,  and  oitKava  belong  lo  t^lia,  Amyot. —Uhlkii.] 

(  »  M.  ampdopii^  belongs  to  Tilmmma,  Fitch.  —  Uhlek.] 
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macuhta  of  Fabricius  and  univiUata^  of  my  Catalogue  have 
a  thin  horn-like  projection,  blunt,  however,  at  the  end,  ex- 
tending obliquely  forwards  and  upwards  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  thorax;  and  M.  binotaia  and  laiipes''  of  Say  have  a 
similarly  situated  horn,  narrower  however,  and  curved,  so 
as  to  give  to  t!ie  insects,  when  viewed  sidewise,  the  shape 
of  a  bird ;  and,  lastly,  in  M.  bubalus  of  Fabricius,  iMeerog 
of  Say,  and  taurina^  of  my  Catalogue,  tlie  ridge  of  the  tho- 
rax, viewed  from  above,  bas  somewhat  the  shape  of  the 
letter  T,  becoming  broad  at  the  fore  part,  and  extending 
outwards  on  each  side  like  a  pair  of  short  thick  horns,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  foregoing  specific  names,  meaning  buffalo, 
two-homed,  and  kine-iike. 

The  habits  of  some  of  the  tree-hoppers  are  presumed  to 
be  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  musical  harvest-flics,  for 
they  are  found  on  the  Jimbs  of  trees,  where  they  deposit 
their  eggs,  only  during  the  adult  state,  and  probably  pass 
the  early  period  of  their  existence  in  the  ground.  Others, 
however,  are  known  to  live  and  undergo  all  their  clianges 
on  tho  stems  of  plants.  Among  the  former  Is  our  largest 
native  species,  the  two-spotted  tree-hopper,  or  Mem-  pjg,  gg, 
brads  Hmaeulata*  of  Fabricius  (Fig.  89),  which 
may  be  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  limbs  of 
the  locust-tree  (^Rohmia  peeudacaeid)  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  These,  as  well 
as  other  tree-hoppers,  show  but  little  activity  when  undis- 
turbed, remaining  without  motion  for  hours  together  on  the 
hmhs  of  the  trees ;  but  on  tlie  approach  of  the  fingers,  they 
leap  vigorously,  and,  spreading  their  wings  at  the  same  time, 

*  Fabricius  describes  the  mule  only  under  tliis  name;  the  femnle  is  his  Mem- 
bracia  acandaala.    This  species  belongs  to  Professor  Gemmr's  new  genns,  Ilevd- 

[i  M.  bimaealala  and  HRtsiUBia  belong  to  Tkelia,  Amj-ot.  —  Uhlee.] 
[T  J/,  bitiotata  and  laUpet  belong  to  I^cheaopa,  Amyot.  —  Chleh.] 
[  8  3f.  bnbalus,  diceroa,  and  taarma  belong  to  Cerem,  Amjot.  —  llHLrR.] 
[^  It  might  be  added,  that  this  genus  is  now  restricted  to  3/'e«i&rac£fl  pundutP, 
Fiib.,  and  a  lew  allied  species.  —  UHUili.] 
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fly  to  another  limb  and  settle  there,  in  the  same  position  as 
before.  They  never  sit  across  tbe  limbs,  but  always  in  tlie 
direction  of  their  length,  with  the  head  or  forepart  of  the 
body  towards  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  On  account 
of  their  peculiar  form,  which  is  that  of  a  thick  cone  with  a 
very  oblique  direction,  their  dark  color,  and  their  fixed  pos- 
ture while  perching,  they  would  readily  be  mistaken  for  tlie 
thorns  of  the  tree,  a  circumstance  tindoubtediy  intended  for 
their  preservation.  Other  instances  have  been  mentioned 
displaying  proofe  of  equal  wisdom  in  the  formation  of  insects. 
Thus,  in  the  leaf-insects,  grasshoppers,  and  walking-sticks, 
which  live  in  trees,  the  latter  exactly  simulating  a  little  twig 
in  appearance,  and  the  others  having  the  form  and  color  of 
leaves,  their  resemblance  to  the  objects  among  which  tliey 
have  been  destined  to  live  has  doubtless  been  given  to  them 
with  the  express  design  of  screening  them  from  their  enemies 
of  the  feathered  race.  Many  otiicr  examples  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  mentioned,  did  time  and  the  limits  of  my 
subject  warrant ;  but  these  alone  suffice  to  show  that  special 
provision  has  been  wisely  made  in  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain defenceless  animals  with  a  view  to  secure  them  from 
observation.  Surely  insects,  the  most  despised  of  God's 
creation,  are  not  unworthy  our  study,  since  they  are  objects 
of  His  care   and  subjects  of  a  special  providence. 

But  to  return  to  our  locust  tree-hopper,  which  remains 
to  be  described;— it  measures  about  half  an  inch  from  tlie 
tip  of  the  horn  to  tho  end  of  the  body ;  the  male  is  black- 
ish above,  with  a  long  yellow  spot  on  each  side  of  the  back ; 
and  the  female  is  ash-colored,  and  without  spots.  While  on 
the  trees,  these  insects,  though  perfectiy  still,  are  not  unem- 
ployed ;  but  puncture  the  bark  with  their  sharp  and  slender 
beaks,  and  imbibe  the  sap  for  nourishment.  The  female 
also  appears  to  commit  her  eggs  to  tiie  protection  of  the 
tree,  being  ftimished  with  a  piercer  beneath  the  extremity 
of  her  body,  with  which  to  make  suitable  perforations  in  the 
brandies.     As  I  liave  never  seen  the  young  on  tliese  trees, 
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I  presume  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  they  make  their 
way  to  the  ground,  and  remain  under  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
suckuig  the  sap  from  tiio  roots  of  plants,  until  they  arc  about 
to  enter  upon  their  last  period  of  existence,  when  they  crawl 
up  the  trmiks  of  the  trees,  throw  off  their  coats,  and  appear 
in  the  perfect  or  winged  state.  From  the  great  numbers 
of  these  tree-hoppers  which  exist  in  certain  seasons,  tlie 
locust-trees  undoubtedly  suffer  much,  not  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  quantity  of  sap  abstracted  from  their  branches, 
but  from  the  numerous  punctures  made  by  the  insects  in 
obtaining  it  and  in  laying  their  eggs. 

The  oak-tree  is  attacked  by  another  species,  the  white- 
lined  tree-hopper  (^M.  univittatd),  which  may  be  found  upon 
it  during  the  month  of  July.  It  is  about  four  tenths  of  an 
inch  in  length  ;  the  thorax  is  brown,  has  a  short  obtuse  horn 
extending  obliquely  upwards  from  its  fore  part,  and  tliere  is  a 
white  line  on  the  back,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  horn 
to  the  hinder  oxtremity. 

The  common  creeper  (Ampel/^m  quinquefolia)  is  inhabit- 
ed by  a  tree-hopper,  which  has  an  oblong  square  and  thin 
elevation  or  crest  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax.  Its  body  is 
usually  of  a  reddish  aah-color,  and  the  thorax  is  ornamented 
with  three  reddish-brown  bands,  one  of  which  is  above  the 
head  and  extends  transversely  between  the  lateral  projecting 
angles  of  the  thorax,  the  second  is  a  short  and  oblique  line 
on  each  side  of  the  front  part  of  the  'crest,  and  the  third  is 
also  oblique,  and  be^ns  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  thorax,  and 
passes  obliquely  forwards  on  each  side 
to  the  top  of  the  hind  part  of  the  crest. 
This  species  may  be  called  Membradg 
Ampel&psidis  *  (Figs.  90  and  91),  from 
the  plant  on  which  it  is  found  in  the 
perfect  state.  The  young  appear  to  live 
in  the  earth  till  they  are  frilly  grown  and  have  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  wing-coven  and  wings,  or  have  become  pupre, 

*  It  ia  the  Jfemipacis  Gsa  of  m j  Catalogue. 


Fig.  90.  Fig.  91. 
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after  wliieh  (Jiey  are  seen  ascending  the  stems  of  tlic  creeper, 
on  wliich  they  change  their  skins  for  the  last  time.  This 
occurs  from  the  middle  to  tlio  end  of  June. 

There  is  a  little  tree-hopper,  which  is  found  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  on  the  wax-work,  or  Oelastrus 
Bcandms,  accompanied  usually  by  its  young.  Wlien  fiilly 
grown,  it  is  nearly  three  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  including 
the  hom  of  the  thorax ;  is  of  a  dusky  brown  color,  with  two 
yellowish  spots  on  the  ridge  of  the  back ;  and  the  fii^t  four 
shanks  are  exceedingly  broad  and  flat.  It  is  the  two-spot- 
ted tree-hopper,  or  Membrada  Unotata  of  Say.  When  seen 
sidewise  it  presents  a  profile  much  like  that  of  a  bird,  the 
head  and  neck  of  which  are  represented  by  the  curved 
projecting  hom  of  the  thorax ;  and  a  group  of  these  little 
tree^-hoppers,  of  various  sizes,  clustered  together  on  a  stem 
of  the  wax-work,  may  be  likened  to  a  flock  of  old  and 
young  partridges.  They  appear  to  pass  through  all  their 
transformations  on  the  plant,  are  fond  of  society,  and  sit 
close  together,  with  their  heads  all  in  the  same  direction. 

Tree-hoppers  are  often  surrounded  by  ants,  for  the  sake 
of  their  castings,  and  for  the  sap  which  oozes  from  the  punc- 
tures made  by  the  former,  of  which  the  ants  are  very  fond. 
Those  kinds  that  live  on  the  stems  of  plants  from  the  time 
when  they  are  hatched  till  they  arc  ftilly  grown,  are  very 
closely  attended  by  ants ;  and  as  from  their  constant  suck- 
ing the  young  become  often  wet,  their  careftil  attendants, 
the  ants,  find  regular  employment  in  wiping  them  clean  and 
dry  with  their  antennce  and  tongues. 

The  remaining  Homopterous  insects  have  a  thorax  of 
moderate  size,  not  tapering  to  a  point  behind,  and  not  cov- 
ering the  whole  body  as  in  the  preceding  species.  Their 
heads  are  visible  from  above,  and  the  face  slopes  downwards 
towards  the  breast. 

Here  may  be  arranged  the  singular  insects  called  frog- 
hoppers  (CERCOPiniDJi),  which  pass  their  whole  lives  on 
plants,   on   the  stems  of  which  their  e^s  are  laid  in  the 
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autumn.  The  following  Rummer  they  are  hatched,  and  the 
young  immodiafely  perforate  the  hark  with  their  beaks,  and 
begin  to  imbibe  the  sap.  They  take  in  such  quantities  of 
this,  that  it  oozes  out  of  their  bodies  continually,  in  the  form 
of  little  bubbles,  which  soon  completely  cover  up  the  insects. 
They  thus  remain  entirely  buried  and  concealed  in  large 
masses  of  foam,  until  they  liave  completed  their  final  trans- 
formation, on  which  account  the  names  of  cuckoo-spittle, 
frog-spittle,  and  frog-hoppers  have  been  applied  to  them. 
We  have  several  species  of  those  frog-hopperb  in  Massacliu- 
setts,  and  the  spittle,  with  which  they  are  sheltered  from  the 
sun  and  air,  may  be  seen  in  great  abundance,  during  the 
summer,  on  the  stems  of  our  alders  and  wUIows.  In  the 
perfect  state  tliey  are  not  thus  protected,  but  are  found  on 
the  plants,  in  the  latter  part  of  simamer,  ftilly  grown  and 
preparing  to  lay  their  eggs.  In  this  state  they  possess  the 
power  of  leaping  in  a  stili  more  remarkable  degree  than  the 
tree-hoppers  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  tips  of  their  hind 
shanks  are  surrounded  with  little  spines,  and  the  first  two 
joints  of  their  feet  have  a  similar  coronet  of  spines  at  their 
extremities.  Their  thorax  narrows  a  little  behind,  and 
projects  somewhat  between  the  bases  of  the  wing-covers ; 
their  bodies  are  rather  short,  and  their  wing-covers  are  al- 
most horizontal  and  quite  broad  across  the  middle,  which, 
with  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  gives  them  a  squat  appeai'- 
ance.* 

The  leaf-hoppers  (Tettigoniad^)  leap  almost  as  well  as 
tlie  spitde-insecta  just  mentioned ;  but  their  hind  legs  are 
longer,  are  not  surrounded  with  coronets  of  short  spines,  but 
are  three-sided,  and  generally  fringed  on  two  of  their  edges 

•  The  following  species  are  found  In  MasBKcliusetfs,  nameljt  Cenopis  tgnipetta 
of  my  Catalogue,  and  the paraUela,  guadnaifftdaris,  and  obUaa,  of  Say.  Tlie  laet 
three  belong  to  Germar's  genus  Aphr<^ora,f  which  means  spume-bearer.  Cercopis, 
■which  may  be  translated  impostor,  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  small  Cicada. 

f  [Clasloplfp-aproteai,  an  ia^eetot this  class  which  does  great  iniury  to  tlie  ci-an- 
berry  crop  in  some  parts  of  MassHcliusetts,  but  of  whose  habits  very  little  has 
been  ascertained,  is  figured  on  Plat*  III,  Fig.  6.  —  Ed.] 
29 
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with  numerous  long  and  slender  spines,  which  contrihute, 
like  the  coronets  of  the  frog-hoppers,  to  fix  their  shanks 
lirmly  when  they  are  about  to  leap.  Tlie  leaf-hoppers  have 
heen  divided,  by  Professor  Germar  and  other  entomologists, 
into  many  genera,  according  to  the  structure  of  their  legs, 
the  situation  of  the  eyelets,  and  the  form  of  the  head ;  hut 
wo  may  retain  them,  without  inconvenience,  in  the  genus 
Tettigonia,  proposed  for  them  by  Geoffroy,  or  rather  adopted 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  gave  this  name  to  the  small 
kinds  of  harvest-flies,  calling  the  larger  ones  TeltiT. 

The  Tettigonians,  or  leaf-hoppers,  have  the  head  and  tho- 
rax somewhat  like  those  of  frog-hoppers,  but  their  bodies 
are,  in  general,  proportionally  longer,  not  so  broad  across 
the  middle,  and  not  &o  much  flattened.  The  head,  as  seen 
from  above,  is  broad,  and  either  crescent-shaped,  semicir- 
cular, or  even  extended  forwards  in  the  form  of  a  triangle : 
its  upper  side  is  more  or  less  flattened,  and  the  ikce  slopes 
downwards  towards  the  breast  at  an  acute  angle  with  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  thorax  ib  wider  than  long,  with  the 
front  margin  curving  forwards,  the  hind  margin  transverse, 
or  not  extended  between  the  wing-covers,  which  space  is 
filled  by  a  pretty  large  triangular  scutel  or  escutcheon.  The 
wing-covers  are  generally  opaque,  rather  long  and  narrow, 
and  more  or  less  inclined  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  not  flat 
however,  but  moulded  somewhat  to  the  form  of  the  body, 
and  the  wings  are  rather  shorter  and  broader,  not  netted 
like  those  of  the  tree-hoppers,  but  strengthened  by  a  few 
longitudinal  veins.  The  eyes,  which  are  distant  from  each 
other,  and  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  are  pretty  large, 
but  flattish,  and  not  globular  ai  in  the  Cicadas ;  and  the 
eyelets,  which  are  rarely  wanting,  vary  in  their  situation, 
being  sometimes  on  the  top  and  sometimes  below  the  front 
edge  of  the  head.  Notwithstanding  the  small  si/e  of  most 
of  these  injects,  they  are  deserving  our  attention  on  account 
of  their  beauty,  delicacy,  and  surprising  agility,  as  well  as 
for  the  injury  sustained  by  vegetation  from  them. 
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It  is  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  Fessenden,  in  the  "  New 
American  Grardener,"  that  some  persons  in  this  country  have 
entirely  "  abandoned  their  grape-vines "  in  consequence  of 
the  depredations  of  a  small  insect,  which,  for  many  years, 
was  supposed  to  Le  the  vine-fretter  of  Europe.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  same  insect,  but  is  a  leaf-hopper,  and  was 
first  described  by  me  in  the  year  1831,  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Americana,"*  under  the  name  of 
Tetttgonia  Viiis  (Plate  III.  Fig,  5),  In  its  perfect  state 
it  measures  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  or  straw  color ;  there  are  two  little  red  lines  on  the 
head ;  the  back  part  of  the  thorax,  the  scutel,  the  base  of 
the  wing-covers,  and  a  broad  band  across  their  middle,  are 
scarlet ;  the  tips  of  the  wing-covers  are  blackish,  and  there 
are  some  little  red  lines  between  the  broad  band  and  the 
tips.  The  head  is  crescent^shaped  above,  and  the  eyelets 
are  situated  just  below  the  ridge  of  the  fi'ont. 

The  vine-hoppers,  as  they  may  be' called,  inhabit  the  for- 
eign and  the  native  grape-vines,  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  wliich  they  may  be  found  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer ;  for  they  pass  through  all  their  changes 
on  the  vines.  They  make  their  first  appearance  on  the 
leaves  in  June,  when  they  are  very  small  and  not  provided 
with  wings,  being  then  in  the  larva  state.  During  most  of 
the  time  they  remain  perfectly  quiet,  with  their  beaks  thrust 
into  the  leaves,  from  which  they  derive  tlieir  nourishment 
by  suction.  If  disturbed,  however,  they  leap  firom  one  leaf 
to  another  with  great  agility.  As  they  increase  in  size  they 
have  occasion  frequently  to  change  their  skins,  and  great 
numbers  of  their  empty  cast-skins,  of  a  white  color,  will 
be  found,  throughout  the  summer,  adhering  to  die  under 
sides  of  tlie  leaves  and  upon  the  ground  beneath  the  vines. 

When  arrived  at  maturity,  which  generally  occurs  during 
the  month  of  August,  they  are  still  more  agile  than  before, 
making  use  of  their  delicate  wings  as  well  as  their  legs  in 

*  Article  Loaial,  p.  43, 
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their  motions  from  place  to  place  ;  and  when  the  leaves 
are  agitated,  they  leap  and  fly  from  them  in  swarms,  but 
soon  alight  and  begin  again  their  destructJYe  operations. 
The  infested  leaves  at  length  become  yellow,  sickly,  and 
prematurely  dry,  and  give  to  the  vine  at  midsummer  tlio 
aspect  it  naturaUy  assumes  on  the  approach  of  winter.  But 
tliis  is  not  tlie  only  injury  arising  from  the  exhausting  punc- 
tures of  the  vine-hoppers.  In  consequence  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  important  fdnctions  of  the  leaves,  the  plant  itself 
languishes,  the  stem  does  not  increase  in  size,  very  httle  new 
wood  is  formed,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  gardeners,  the 
canes  do  not  ripen  well,  the  fi^t  is  stunted  and  mildews, 
and,  if  the  evil  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  in  a  few 
years  the  vines  become  exhausted,  barren,  and  worthless. 
In  the  autumn  the  vine-lioppers  desert  the  vines,  and  retire 
for  shelter  during  tlie  coming  winter  beneath  fellen  leaves 
and  among  the  decayed  tufts  and  roots  of  grass,  where  they 
remain  till  the  following  spring,  when  tliey  emerge  from 
their  winter-quarters,  and  in  due  time  deposit  their  eggs 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  then  perish. 

As  the  vine-hoppers  are  much  more  hardy  and  more 
vivacious  than  the  European  vine-fretters  or  plant-lice,  the 
applications  that  have  proved  destructive  to  the  latter  are 
by  no  means  so  efficacious  with  the  former.  Fumigations 
with  tobacco,  beneath  a  movable  tent  placed  over  the  trel- 
lises, answer  the  purpose  completely.*  They  require  fre- 
quent repetition,  and  considerable  care  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  and  insure  die  destruction  of  the  insects  ; 
circumstances  which  render  the  discovery  of  some  more 
expeditious  method  an  object  to  those  whose  vineyards  are 


ITiere  is  another  little  leaf-hopper  that  has  been  mistaken 
for  a  vine-fretter  or  Thrips,  though  never  found  upon  the 
grape-vine.     It  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  rose-bushes,  and  is 

•  See  Fesaenden's  "  New  Americfm  Gariienev,"  p  299,  for  a  description  of  the 
teat  and  of  the  process  of  fumigntion. 
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very  injurious  to  tliem.  In  its  jjcrfL'ct  state  it  is  ratliur  less 
than  three  twentieths  of  an  inch  long.  Its  body  is  yellowish 
white,  its  wing-covers  and  wings  are  white  and  transparent, 
and  its  eyes,  claw^,  and  piercer  hrown.  The  male  has  two 
recurved  appendages  at  the  tip  of  its  hind  body.  It  may 
be  called  Tdtigonia  Rosce*  Swann^  of  these  insects  may 
be  found,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  on  the  leaves  of  the 
rose-bush,  through  the  greater  part  of  ^summer,  and  even 
in  winter  upon  housed  plants.  Tlieir  numerous  cast  skins 
may  be  seen  adhering  to  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves.  They 
pair  and  lay  their  eggs  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  tliey 
probably  live  through  the  whiter  in  the  perfect  state,  con- 
cealed under  fallen  leaves  and  rubbish  on  the  surfece  of  the 
ground.  Fumigations  with  tobacco,  and  the  application  of 
a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  in  water  with  a  syringe,  are  the 
best  means  for  destroying  these  leaf-hoppers. 

I  have  found  that  the  Windsor  bean,  a  variety  of  the 
Vicia  Fnha  of  Linnseus,  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  species 
of  leaf-hopper,  particularly  during  dry  seasons,  and  when 
cultivated  in  light  soils.  In  the  early  part  of  summer  the 
insects  are  so  small  and  so  light-colored  that  they  easOy 
escape  observation,  and  it  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  the  beans  are  usually  large  enough  to  be  gathered 
for  the  table,  that  the  ravages  of  the  insects  lead  to  their 
discovery.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pods  will  then  be 
found  to  be  rough,  and  covered  with  little  dark-colored  dots 
or  scars,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  be  unusually  spongy 
and  not  weD  filled.  On  opening  these  spongy  pods,  we  find 
tliat  the  beans  have  not  grown  to  their  proper  size,  and  if 
they  are  left  on  the  plant  they  cease  to  enlarge.  At  the 
same  time  the  leaves,  pods,  and  stalks  are  more  or  less  in- 
fested with  little  leaf-hoppers,  not  fiilly  grown,  and  unpro- 
vided with  wings.     Usually  between  the  end  of  July  and 

*  This  insect  may  be  the  Cicada  Rams  of  Linnicus,  or  /assiis  Eosm  of  Fnl)riciu5, 
It  belongs  to  Dr.  Fitch's  genns  Ewpoa,  as  lUso  does  I'eliiyimia  Falxx,  Tiie  Tetli- 
g<mia  Vilis  is  an  Erylknmeia'a  of  the  same  author. 
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the  middle  of  August  tlie  insects  come  to  their  growth  and 
acriuiro  tlieir  wings  ;  hut  the  mischief  at  this  time  is  finished, 
and  the  plants  have  suffered  so  much  that  all  prospect  of 
a  second  crop  of  beans,  from  new  shoots  proJucod  after 
the  old  stems  are  cut  down,  is  frustrated. 

These  leaf-hoppers  have  the  same  agility  in  tJieir  motions, 
and  apparently  tlie  same  hahits,  as  the  vine-hoppers ;  hut 
in  the  perfect  state  they  are  longer,  more  slender,  and  much 
more  delicate.  They  are  of  a  pale  green  color ;  the  wing- 
covers  ajid  wings  are  transparent  and  colorless ;  and  the 
last  joint  of  the  hind  feet  is  bluish.  The  head,  as  seen 
from  above,  is  cres cent-shaped,  and  the  two  eyelets  are  sit- 
uated on  its  front  edge.  The  male  lias  two  long  recurved 
feathery  threads  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  The  length 
of  this  species  is  rather  more  than  one  tenth,  hut  less  than 
three  twentieths  of  an  inch.  It  may  he  called  Tdtigonla 
Fithie.  Probably  it  passes  the  winter  in  the  same  way  as 
the  vine-hopper, 

2.     Plant-lice.     (Aphidid^.) 

The  Aphidians,  in  which  group  we  include  the  insects 
commonly  known  by  the'  name  of  plant-lice,  differ  remarka^ 
bly  from  all  the  foregoing  in  their  appeai'ance,  their  forma- 
tion, and  tlieir  manner  of  increase.  Their  bodies  are  very 
soft,  and  usually  more  or  less  oval.  The  females  are  often 
without  wing-covers  and  wings  ;  and  the  former,  when  they 
exist,  do  not  differ  in  texture  from  the  wings,  but  are  usually 
much  larger  and  more  usefiil  in  flight.  We  may  tlierefore 
cease  to  call  these  parts  wing-covers,  in  all  the  remaining 
insects  of  tliis  order,  and  apply  to  them  the  name  of  upper 
wings. 

Some  of  the  ApliidJans  have  the  power  of  leaping,  like  the 
leaf-hoppers,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  in  having  very 
large  and  transparent  upper  wings,  which  cover  the  sides  of 
the  body  like  a  very  steep  roof;  and  their  aiitennje  are  pretty 
long  and  threadlike,  and  are  tipped  with  two  short  bristles 
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at  the  end.  Both  sexes,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  are 
winged,  and  some  of  the  fcmales  are  provided  with  a  hind 
of  awl  at  the  end  of  the  body,  very  different,  however,  from 
the  piercers  of  tlie  foregoing  insects.  With  tliis  tliey  prick 
tiie  leaves,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  and  the  wounds 
thus  made  sometimes  produce  little  excrescences  or  swellings 
on  tlie  plant.  These  leaping  plant-lice  belong  to  a  genus 
called  Psi/lla,  which  was  the  Greek  name  for  a  small  jump- 
ing insect.  They  are  by  no  means  so  prolific  as  the  other 
plant-lice,  for  ordinarily  they  produce  only  one  brood  in  the 
year.  They  live  in  groups,  composed  of  about  a  dozen 
individuals  each,  upon  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  the 
juices  of  which  they  imbibe  through  their  tubular  heaks. 
The  young  are  often  covered  with  a  substance  resembling 
fine  cotton  arranged  in  flakes.  This  is  tlie  case  with  some 
which  ai'c  found  on  the  alder  and  birch  in  the  spring  of  the 
year. 

Within  a  few  years,  a  kind  of  PsyUa,  before  unknown 
here,  has  appeared  upon  pear-trees  in  the  western  parts  of 
Connecticut  and  of  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Housatonic,  and  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  in  New  York.  It  was  first  made  known  to 
me,  in  December,  1848,  by  Dr.  Ovid  Plumb,  of  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  and  it  is  the  subject  of  a  communication  in  the 
"American  Agriculturist,"  for  January,  1849.  Since  that 
time,  Dr.  Plumb  lias  fevored  me  with  additJona!  observa- 
tions, and  an  account  of  his  experiments,  with  various  rem- 
edies, and  towards  the  end  of  July,  1851,  a  brief  visit  to 
Salisbury  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  insects  in 
a  living  condition,  and  in  tlie  midst  of  tlieir  operations 
upon  the  trees. 

This  Paylla,  or  jumping  plant-louse,  is  one  of  tlie  kinds 
whose  young  are  naked,  or  not  covered  with  a  coat  of  cotton. 
In  some  of  its  forms  it  is  found  on  pear-trees  during  most 
of  the  time  from  May  to  October ;  and  probably  two  if  not 
more  broods   are  produced  in   the  course  of  the  ! 
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It  was  first  observed  by  Dr.  P!umb  in  the  spring  of  1833, 
on  some  imported  pear-trees,  which  had  been  set  the  year 
before.  These  trees,  in  the  autumn  after  they  were  planted, 
wore  an  unhealthy  aspect,  and  had  patches  of  a  blackish 
rust  upon  their  branches.  During  the  second  summer,  these 
trees  died ;  and  other  trees,  upon  which  the  same  nisty 
matter  was  found,  proved  to  be  infested  with  the  same 
insects. 

Like  the  aphides,  or  plant-lice,  these  insects  live  by  suc- 
tion. By  means  of  their  suckers,  which  come  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  head  near  the  breast,  they  puncture  tlie 
bark  of  the  twigs  and  small  branches,  and  imbibe  the  sap. 
They  soon  gorge  themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  fluid 
issues  constantly  from  their  bodies  in  drops,  is  thrown  over 
the  surface  of  the  twigs,  and,  mingled  with  their  more  solid 
castings,  defiles  the  bark,  and  gives  it  the  blackish  color 
above  noticed.  Swarms  of  flies  and  ants  upon  the  trees  are 
a  sure  indication  of  the  presence  of  these  sap-suckers,  being 
attracted  by  the  sweetish  fluid  tlirown  out  by  them. 

Young  trees  suffer  excessively  by  the  attacks  of  these  in- 
sects, nor  do  old  trees  escape  without  injury  from  them.  In 
consequence  apparently  of  their  ravages  alone,  Dr.  Plumb 
lost  several  hundred  pear-trees  from  1834  to  1838  inclusive  ; 
his  trees  have  continued  to  suffer,  to  some  extent,  from  this 
cause,  since  that  time ;  and  he  informs  me  that  the  same 
destructive  depredations  have  been  observed  in  all  the  ad- 
jacent region.  On  the  23d  of  July,  I  saw  these  insects 
on  the  trees,  some  afready  provided  with  wings,  and  others 
advancing  towards  maturity.  The  young  ones  were  of  a 
dull  orange-yellow  color.  They  were  short,  and  were  ob- 
tuse behind,  and  had  little  wing-scales  on  the  sides  of  their 
bodies.  The  perfect,  or  winged  individuals,  were  about  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  long  from  the  forehead  to  the  tips  of  the 
closed  wings.  The  front  of  the  head  was  notched  in  tlie 
middle.  The  eyes  were  large  and  prominent.  The  head 
and  thorax  were  brownish  orange,  and  the  hind  body  green- 
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ish.  Their  four  ample  wings  were  colorless  and  transparent, 
and  were  marked  with  a  few  dark  veins.  The  body  of  tlie 
female  is  pointed  at  the  end,  and  inclines  to  a  reddish 
hue. 

The  pear-tree,  in  Europe,  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
a  similar  insect,  called  Pst^lla  Pi/ri,  the  pear-tree  Psylla. 
The  European  species  is  said  to  vaiy  in  color  at  ditferent 
ages,  and  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  being  of  a  dull 
crimson  color,  shaded  with  black  in  the  spring,  when  it 
comes  forth  to  lay  its  eggs.  Not  having  seen  any  of  our 
pear-tree  PmjUcb  in  their  spring  dress,  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  agree  with  those  of  Europe  in  being  of  the  same  crim- 
son color  at  this  season  of  the  year.  As,  however,  they  do 
correspond  very  nearly  in  other  respects  to  the  descriptions 
^ven  of  the  European  species,  and  have  precisely  the  same 
destructive  habits,  and  as  they  were  first  detected  upon 
imported  pear-trees,  I  apprehend  that  they  were  introduced 
from  abroad,  and  that  they  will  prove  to  be  the  same  species 
as  tlie  European  Psjflln  Pyn. 

The  following  jjarticulara,  abridged  from  KiJllar's  "  Trea- 
tise," if  confirmed  by  future  observations,  will  sen'e  to 
complete  the  history  of  the  American  insect.  The  European 
pear-tree  Psylla  comes  fortli  from  its  winter  retreat,  pro- 
vided with  wings,  as  soon  as  the  buds  of  fruit-trees  begin  to 
expand.  After  pairing,  the  female  lays  her  eggs  in  great 
numbers  near  each  other  on  the  yomig  leaves  and  blossoms, 
or  on  the  newly-formed  fruit  and  shoots.  The  eggs  are 
oblong,  yellowish,  and  look  somewhat  like  grains  of  pollen. 
The  young  insects  hatched  therefrom  resemble  wingless  plant- 
lice,  and  are  of  a  dark  yellow  color.  They  change  their 
skins  and  color  repeatedly,  anrl  acquire  wing-scales,  or  rudi- 
mentary wings.  They  then  fix  themselves  to  the  bark  in 
rows,  and  remain  sucking  the  sap  till  tiieir  last  cliange  ap- 
proaches, at  which  time  they  disperse  among  the  leaves, 
cast  off  their  skins,  and  appear  in  the  winged  form, 

AVlien  considerable  numbers  attack  a  pear-tree,  the  tatter 
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s  an  xinhealthy  a[ipearance,  its  growth  is  checked, 
its  leaves  and  shuots  curl  up,  and  the  tree  dies  by  di'j;rees, 
if  not  freed  from  its  troulJesome  guests.  Kollar  recommend'- 
brualiinjf  off  the  insects,  when  young,  with  a  brush  of  hog's 
bristles,  and  crushing  under  foot  tbose  that  fell ;  and  also 
advises  to  search  for  the  winged  females  in  the  spring,  and 
destroy  them  by  band.  Such  a  process  would  be  altogether 
too  tedious  and  uncertain  here.  I  would  therefore  suggest 
the  expediency  of  washing  the  twigs  with  a  brush  dipped 
in  a  mixture  of  strong  soap-suds  and  flour  of  sulphur.  If 
this  be  done  hfure  the  huds  expand,  the  latter  will  not  be 
injured  thereby,  wliile  the  application  will  be  likely  to  deter 
the  insects  from  laying  their  eggs  on  tlie  tree.  A  weaker 
application  of  the  same,  or  tlie  common  solution  of  whale-oil 
soap,  may  suiBee  to  kill  the  young  insects  after  they  have 
fostened  themselves  upon  the  bark.  If  the  latter  be  tlu'own 
upon  the  trees  with  a  syringe,  it  will  desti-oy  the  insects 
on  the  leaves  also. 

Others,  both  sexes  of  which  are  also  winged,  have  Ions; 
and  slender  bodies,  very  narrow  wings,  winch  are  fringed 
with  fine  hairs,  and  he  flatly  on  the  back  when  not  in  use. 
They  are  exceedingly  active  in  all  their  motions,  and  seem 
to  leap  ratlier  than  fly.  They  live  on  leaves,  flowers,  in 
buds,  and  even  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  plants,  but 
are  so  small  that  they  readily  escape  notice,  the  largest 
being  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Tliese 
minute  and  slender  insects  belong  to  the  genus  Titripn. 
Their  punctures  appear  to  poison  plants,  and  often  produce 
deformities  in  the  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  peach-tree 
sometimes  sufters  severely  from  their  attacks,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  the  true  plant-lice ;  and  they  are  found  be- 
neatli  the  leaves,  in  little  hollows  caused  by  their  irritating 
punctures. 

The  same  applications  that  are  employed  for  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  plant-lice  may  be  used  with  advantage  upon  plants 
infested  with  the  Thrips.     Mrs.  N.  G.  S,  Gage,  foimerly  of 
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Concord,  N.  H.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information  respecting  the  wheat^fly,  or  Ceddomyia  TriUd, 
has  discovered  another  pernicious  insect  in  the  ears  of  grow- 
ing wheat.  It  seems  to  agree  with  the  accounts  of  the  Thrips 
cereaUum,  which  sometimes  infests  wheat,  in  Europe,  to  a 
great  extent.  This  insect,  in  its  larva  state,  is  smaller  than 
the  wheat  maggot,  is  orange-colored,  and  is  provided  with 
six  legs,  two  antennae,  and  a  short  beak,  and  is  very  nimble 
in  its  motions.  It  is  supposed  to  suck  out  the  juices  of  the 
seed,  tlius  causing  the  latter  to  shrink,  and  become  what  tlie 
English  fermers  call  punglcd.  This  little  pest  may  proba- 
bly be  destroyed  by  giving  the  grain  a  tliorough  coating  of 
slacked  lime. 

Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  as  they  are  usually  called,  are 
among  the  most  extraordinary  of  insects.  They  are  found 
upon  almost  all  parts  of  plants,  the  roots,  stems,  young 
shoots,  buds,  and  leaves,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  which 
does  not  harbor  one  or  two  kinds  peculiar  to  itself.  They 
are,  moreover,  exceedingly  prolific,  for  K^aumur  has  proved 
that  one  individual,  in  five  generations,  may  become  the 
progenitor  of  nearly  six  thousand  millions  of  descendants. 

It  often  happens,  that  the  succulent  extremities  and  stems 
of  plants  will,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  become 
completely  coated  widi  a  living  mass  of  these  little  lice. 
These  are  usually  wingless,  consisting  of  the  young  and  of 
the  females  only ;  for  winged  individuals  appear  only  at 
particular  seasons,  usually  in  the  autumn,  but  sometimes  in 
the  spring,  and  these  are  small  males  and  larger  females. 
After  pairing,  the  latter  lay  their  eggs  upon  or  near  the 
leaf-buds  of  the  plant  upon  which  they  live,  and,  together 
with  the  males,  soon  afterwards  perish. 

The  genus  to  which  plant-lice  belong  is  called  Aphis, 
(Plate  III.  Fig.  4,  Aphis  mali,')  from  a  Greek  word  which 
signifies  to  exhaust.  The  following  are  the  principal  char- 
acters by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  other  insects. 
Their  bodies  are  short,  oval,  and  soft,  and  are  furnished  at 
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the  hinder  extremity  with  two  little  tubes,  knobs,  or  pores, 
from  which  exude  almost  constantly  minute  drops  of  a  fluid 
as  sweet  as  honey ;  their  heads  are  small,  their  beaks  are 
very  long  and  tubular,  their  eyes  are  globular,  but  they  have 
not  eyelets,  their  antennie  are  long,  and  usually  taper  to- 
wards the  extremity,  and  their  legs  are  also  long  and  very 
slender,  and  there  are  only  two  joints  to  their  feet.  Their 
upper  are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  lower  wings,  are 
much  longer  than  the  body,  are  gradually  widened  towards 
the  extremity,  and  nearly  triangular ;  they  are  almost  ver- 
tical when  at  rest,  and  cover  the  body  above  like  a  very 
sharp-ridged  roof. 

The  winged  plant-lice  provide  for  a  succession  of  their 
race  by  stocking  the  plants  with  eggs  in  the  autumn,  as 
before  stated.  These  are  hatohed  in  due  time  in  the  spring, 
and  the  young  lice  immediately  begin  to  pump  up  sap  from 
the  tender  leaves  and  shoots,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and 
in  a  short  time  come  to  maturity.  In  this  state,  it  is  found 
that  the  brood,  without  a  single  exception,  consists  wholly 
of  females,  which  are  wingless,  but  are  in  a  condition  imme- 
diately to  continue  their  kind.  Their  young,  however,  are 
not  hatched  from  eggs,  but  are  produced  alive,  and  each 
female  may  be  the  mother  of  fifteen  or  twenty  young  lice 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  The  plant-lice  of  this  second 
generation  are  also  wingless  females,  wluch  grow  up  and 
have  their  young  in  due  time ;  and  thu*  brood  after  bruod 
is  produced,  even  to  the  seventh  generation  or  more,  with- 
out the  appearance  or  intervention,  tln"oughout  the  whole 
season,  of  a  single  male.  This  extraordinary  kind  of  prop- 
agation ends  in  the  autumn  with  the  birth  of  a  brood  of 
males  and  females,  which  in  due  time  acquire  wings  and 
pair ;  eggs  are  then  laid  by  these  females,  and  with  the 
death  of  these  winged  individuals,  which  soon  follows,  the 
race  becomes  extinct  for  the  season. 

Plant-lice  seem  to  love  society,  and  often  herd  together 
in  dense  masses,  each  one  remaining  fixed  to  tlie  plant  by 
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means  of  its  long  tubular  beak ;  and  they  rarely  change 
their  places  till  they  have  exhausted  the  part  first  attacked, 
The  attitudes  and  manners  of  these  little  creatures  are  ex- 
ceedingly amusing.  "When  disturbed,  like  restive  horses, 
they  begin  to  kick  and  sprawl  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner. 
They  may  be  seen,  at  times,  suspended  by  their  beaks  alone, 
and  throwing  up  their  legs  as  if  in  a  high  fi-olic,  but  too 
much  engaged  in  sucking  to  withdraw  their  beaks.  As  Uiey 
take  in  great  quantities  of  sap,  they  would  soon  become 
gorged  if  they  did  not  got  rid  of  tlie  superabundant  fluid 
through  the  two  little  tubes  or  pores  at  the  extremity  of 
their  bodies.  When  one  of  them  gets  running-over  fiill, 
it  seems  to  communicate  its  uneasy  sensations,  by  a  kind  of 
animal  magnetism,  to  the  whole  flock,  upon  which  thoy  all, 
with  one  accord,  jerk  upwards  their  bodies,  and  eject  a 
shower  of  the  honeyed  fluid.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  plants 
much  infested  by  these  insects  are  often  completely  sprinkled 
over  with  drops  of  this  sticky  fluid,  which,  on  drying,  become 
dark  colored,  and  greatly  disfigure  the  foliage.  This  appear- 
ance has  been  denominated  honey-dew  ;  but  there  is  another 
somewhat  similar  production  observable  on  plants,  after  voiy 
dry  weather,  which  has  received  the  same  name,  and  consists 
of  an  extravasation  or  oozing  of  the  sap  from  the  leaves. 

We  are  often  apprised  of  the  presence  of  plant-lice  on 
plants  growing  in  the  open  air  by  the  ants  ascending  and 
descending  the  stems.  By  observing  the  motions  of  the 
latter,  we  soon  ascertain  that  the  sweet  fluid  discharged  by 
the  lice  is  the  occasion  of  these  visits.  The  stems  swarm 
with  slim  and  hungry  ants  running  upwards,  and  others 
lazily  descending  with  their  bellies  swelled  almost  to  bursting. 
When  arrived  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plant-lice, 
they  greedily  wipe  up  the  sweet  fluid  which  has  distilled 
from  them,  and  when  this  fails,  tbcy  station  themsL'lvL-s 
among  the  lice,  and  catch  the  drops  as  they  fell. 

The  lice  do  not  seem  in  the  least  annoyed  by  tlie  ants, 
but  live  on  the  best  possible  terms  witli  them ;  and,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  the  ants,  though  unsparing  of  other  insects 
■weaker  than  themselves,  upon  which  they  frequently  prey, 
treat  the  plant-lice  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  caressing 
them  with  their  antenna,  and  apparently  inviting  tliem  to 
give  out  the  fluid  by  patting  their  sides.  Nor  are  the  lice 
inattentive  to  these  solicitations,  when  in  a  state  to  gratify 
the  ants,  for  whose  sake  they  not  only  seem  to  shorten  the 
periods  of  the  discharge,  but  actually  yield  the  fluid  when 
thus  pressed.  A  single  louse  has  been  known  to  give  it  drop 
by  drop  successively  to  a  number  of  ants,  that  were  waiting 
anxiously  to  receive  it.  When  the  plant^lice  cast  their  skins, 
the  ants  instantly  remove  the  latter,  nor  will  they  allow  any 
dirt  or  rubbish  to  remain  upon  or  about  them.  They  even 
protect  tliem  from  their  enemies,  and  run  about  them  in  the 
hot  sunshine  to  drive  away  the  little  iclmeumon  flies  that 
are  forever  hovering  near  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  bodies 
of  the  lice. 

Plant-lice  differ  very  much  in  form,  color,  clothing,  and 
in  tlie  length  of  tlic  lioney-tubes.  Some  liave  these  tubes 
quite  long,  as  the  rose-Souse,  Aphis  Jiosce,  which  is  green, 
and  has  a  little  conical  projection  or  stylet,  as  it  is  called, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  between  the  two  honey-tubes. 
The  cabbage-louse.  Aphis  Brassicm,  has  also  long  honey- 
tubes  but  ita  body  IS  co\eied  with  a  whitish  meilj  sulstince. 
This  species  is  ^cry  abunlant  on  the  undei  side  of  cabbip,e- 
leavLS  m  thL  month  of  August 

The  largest  species  known  to  me  is  tound  m  clu&ters 
beneath  the  limbs  of  the  pi^  nut  hi<,kjry  (^farjaj.oiana')  in 
all  stages  oi  giowth,  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  July. 
It  is  the  Aphis  *  Cary(£  of  my  Catalogue.  Its  body,  in  the 
winged  state,  measures  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  end 
of  the  abdomen,  and  above  four  tentlis  of  an  inch  to  the  tips 
of  the  upper  wings,  which  expand  rather  more  than  seven 
tenths  of  an  inch.  It  has  no  terminal  stylet,  and  the  honey- 
tubes  are  very  sliort.    Its  body  is  covered  witli  a  bluish-whitti 

*  It  probnbly  belongs  to  tlie  geiras  Laiitmm  of  Illiger,  or  Cinava  of  CuriLs. 
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substance  like  tSie  bloom  of  a  plum,  with  four  rows  of  little 
transverso  black  spots  on  the  back ;  the  top  of  the  thorax 
and  the  veins  of  the  wings  are  black,  as  are  also  the  shanks, 
the  feet,  and  the  antenna?,  which  are  clothed  with  I>lack 
hairs ;  the  thighs  are  reddish  brown.  This  species  sucks 
the  sap  from  the  limbs,  anil  not  from  the  leaves,  of  the 
hickory. 

There  is  another  large  species,  living  in  the  same  way  on 
the  under  side  of  the  branchcf  of  various  kinds  of  willows, 
and  clustered  together  in  great  numbers.  About  the  first 
of  October  they  are  found  in  the  winged  state.  The  body 
measures  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  wings 
expand  about  four  tenths.  The  stylet  is  wanting  ;  the  body 
is  black  and  withoiit  spots ;  the  wings  are  transparent,  but 
their  veins,  the  short  honey-tubercles,  the  third  joint  of  the 
antenna,  and  the  legs,  are  tawny  yellow.  This  species 
cannot  he  identical  with  the  willow-louse,  Aphis  Stdicis  of 
Linnjeus,  which  has  a  spotted  body ;  and  therefore  I  pro- 
pose to  call  it  Aphis  iSalicti,"*  the  plant-louse  of  willow 
groves,  A\''hen  crushed,  it  communicates  a  stEun  of  a  red- 
dish or  deep  orange  color. 

Some  plant-lice  live  in  the  ground,  and  derive  their  nuur- 
isliment  from  the  roots  of  plants.  We  annually  lose  many 
uf  our  herbaceous  plants,  if  cultivated  in  a  light  soil,  from 
the  exhausting  attacks  of  these  subterranean  lice.  Upon 
pulling  up  Cliina  asters,  which  seem  to  be  periihing  from 
no  visible  cause,  I  have  found  hundreds  of  little  lice,  of  a 
white  color,  closely  clustered  together  on  the  roots.  I  could 
never  discover  any  of  them  that  were  winged,  and  therefore 
conclude  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  tlicir  pecu- 
liar situation,  that  they  never  acquire  wings.  Whether  the^e 
are  of  the  same  species  as  the  ApMs  radlcum  of  Europe, 
I  cannot  ascertain,  as  no  sufficient  description  of  tlie  latter 

[  1"  The  name  Saiicli  waa  long  ago  appropriated  by  Sclirank  to  a  reiy  different 
species  of  Ajiitis,  inhnbiting  Europe.  This  name  must  Uierefare  full  as  n  eyiioiijtno 
to  fome  oilier  which  may  be  applied  to  it.    It  miglit  be  called  Aploi  Balicitola.  — 

UHt.ER.] 
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has  ever  come  to  my  notice.^^  These  little  lice  are  attendud 
by  ants,  which  generally  make  their  nests  near  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  so  as  to  have  their  milch  kine,  as  the  plant-lice 
have  been  called,  within  their  own  habitations ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  combined  operations  of  the  lice  and  tlie 
ants,  the  plants  wither  and  prematm^Iy  perish. 

When  these  subterranean  lice  are  disturbed,  the  attendant 
ants  are  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  and  alarm ;  they 
careiidly  take  up  tlie  lice  which  have  felleii  from  the  roots, 
and  convey  them  in  their  jaws  into  the  deep  recesses  of 
their  nests ;  and  here  the  lice  still  contrive  to  live  upon 
the  fragments  of  the  roots  left  in  the  soil. 

It  is  stated*  that  the  ants  bestow  the  same  care  and 
attention  upon  the  root-lice  as  upon  their  own  offspring, 
that  they  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  otJier  insects, 
and  carry  them  about  in  their  mouths  to  change  their  pas- 
ture ;  and  that  they  pay  particular  attention  to  the  eggs  of 
the  lice,  frequently  moistening  them  with  their  tongues,  and 
in  fine  weather  bringing  them  to  the  surface  of  the  nest  to 
^ve  them  the  advantage  of  the  sun.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sweet  fluid  supplied  in  abundance  by  these  lice  forms 
the  chief  nutriment  both  of  the  ants  and  their  young,  which 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  solicitude  and  care  for  their 
valuable  herds. 

The  peach-tree  suffers  very  much  from  the  attacks  of 
plant-lice,  which  live  under  the  leaves,  causing  tliem  by 
their  punctures  to  become  thickened,  to  curl  or  form  hol- 
lows beneath,  and  corresponding  crispy  and  reddish  swell- 
ings above,  and  finally  to  perish  and  di'op  off  prematurely. 
Whetlier  our  insect  is  the  same  as  the  European  Aphis  of 

(11  It  is  very  probnble  that  tlie  Jjiiis  infesting  China  oaterj  ia  thasiune  with  the 
radicU  of  Europe.    Many  foreign  species  of  plant-lice  Lave  become  nntnridiied  in 

European  species  infesting  our  vegetntioa.  The  AjAii  ( Trama)  radieit  of  Europe 
corrtBpoiids  with  our  own  in  color,  ami,  as  supposed  by  Dc.  Harris,  wiuged  Bpeci- 
niBus  have  narec  been  discovoreil.  —  UilLbB.] 

•  See  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Enlomology,  Vol.  II.  pp.  HI,  92. 
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the  peach-tree  (^Aphi»  P&rsic<^  of  Sulzur)  I  csiiiiiot  detemiine, 
for  the  want  of  a  proper  description  of  the  latter. 

The  injuries  occasioned  by  plant-lice  are  much  greater 
than  would  at  firet  be  expected  from  the  small  size  and 
extreme  wealuiess  of  the  insects ;  but  these  make  up  by 
their  numbers  what  they  want  in  strength  individually,  and 
thus  become  formidable  enemies  to  vegetation.  By  their 
punctures,  and  the  quantity  of  sap  which  they  draw  from 
the  leaves,  the  functions  of  these  important  organs  are  de- 
ranged or  interrupted,  the  food  of  the  plant,  wliieh  is  tliere 
elaborated  to  nourish  the  stem  and  mature  the  fruit,  is  with- 
drawn, before  it  can  reach  it?  proper  destination,  or  is  con- 
taminated and  left  in  a  state  unfitted  to  supply  the  wants 
of  vegetation. 

Plants  are  differently  affected  by  these  insects.  Some 
wither  and  cease  to  grow,  their  leaves  and  stems  put  on  a 
sickly  appearance,  and  soon  die  from  exhaustion.  Others, 
though  not  killed,  are  greatly  impeded  in  their  growth,  and 
tlieir  tender  parts,  which  are  attacked,  become  stunted, 
curled,  or  warped. 

The  punctures  of  these  lice  seem  to  poison  some  plants, 
and  affect  others  in  a  most  singular  manner,  producing 
warts  or  swellings,  which  are  sometimes  solid  and  some- 
times hollow,  and  contain  in  their  interior  a  swarm  of  lice, 
the  descendants  of  a  single  individual,  whose  punctures  were 
the  ori^al  cause  of  the  tumor.  I  have  seen  reddish  tumors 
of  tills  kind,  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  growing  upon  leaves, 
to  which  they  were  attached  by  a  slender  neck,  and  con- 
tsuning  thousands  of  small  lice  in  their  interior.  Naturalists 
call  these  tumors  galls,  because  they  seem  to  be  formed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  oak-galls  which  are  used  in  the  making 
of  ink.  The  !ico  which  inhabit  or  produce  them  generally 
differ  from  the  others,  in  having  shorter  antennae,  being 
witliout  honey-tubes,  and  m  frequently  being  clothed  with 
a  kind  of  white  down,  which,  however,  disappears  when 
the  insects  become  winged. 
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These  downy  plant-lice  are  now  placed  in  the  genus  Eno- 
soma,  which  means  woolly  hody,  and  the  most  destructivu 
species  belonging  to  it  was  first  described,  under  the  name 
of  Aphis  lanigera,  by  Mr.  Hausmann,*  in  the  year  1801, 
as  infesting  the  apple-trees  in  Germany.  It  seems  that  it 
had  been  noticed  in  England  as  early  as  the  year  1787, 
and  has  since  acquired  there  the  name  of  American  blight, 
from  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  had  been  imported 
from  this  country.  It  was  known,  however,  to  the  French 
gardeners  f  for  a  long  time  previous  to  both  of  the  above 
dates,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Rennie,  J  is  found  in  the  or- 
chards about  Harfleur  in  Normandy,  and  Is  very  destructive 
to  the  apple-trees  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 

There  is  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  miscalled 
American  blight  is  not  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  that 
it  has  been  introduced  liei-e  with  fruit-trees  from  Europe. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  have  supposed  that  it  was  not  to  be 
found  here  at  all,  but  the  late  Mr.  Buel  has  stated  §  that 
it  existed  on  his  apple-trees,  and  I  have  once  or  twice  seen 
it  on  apple-trees  in  Massachusetts,  where,  however,  it  still 
appears  to  be  rare,  and  consequently  I  have  not  been  able 
to  examine  the  insects  sufficiently  myself.  The  best  account 
tliat  I  have  seen  of  them  is  contained  in  Knapp's  "  Journal 
of  a  Naturalist,"  from  which,  and  from  Hausmann's  de- 
■scription,  the  following  observations  are  chiefly  extracted. 

The  eggs  of  the  woolly  apple-tree  Jouse  are  so  small  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  without  a  microscope,  and  are  en- 
veloped in  a  cotton-like  substance  furnished  by  the  body 
of  the  insect.  They  are  deposited  in  tlie  crotches  of  the 
branches  and  in  the  chinks  of  the  bark  at  or  near  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  ground,  especially  if  there  are  suckers  springing 
from  the  same  place.  The  young,  when  first  liatched,  are 
covered  witli  a  very  short  and  fine  down,  and  appear  in 

•  IlliSjec's  Miigailn,  Vol.  I.  p.  440.  J  loseet  MiseellanieB,  p.  180. 

1  Salisbury's  Hints  on  Orchards,  p.  39. 

4  New  England  Farmer,  Vol.  VII.  p.  1G9;  Vol.  IX.  p.  178. 
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the  spring  of  the  year  like  little  specks  of  mould  on  the 
trees  (FJg.   92).     As  the  season  advances,  and 
the  insect  increases  in  size,  its  downy  coat  be- 
comes more  distinct,  and  grows  in  length  daily. 
This   down   is  very  easily  removed,  adheres   to 
the  fingers  when  it  is  touched,  and  seems  to  issue 
from  all   the   pores  of  the  skin  of  tlie  abdomen. 
When  ftilly  grown,  the  insects  of  the  first  brood 
are  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and,  when 
the  down  is  rubbed  off,  the  head,  antenuje,  suck- 
er, and  shins  are  found  to  be  of  a  blackish  color, 
and  the  abdomen  lioney-yellow.     The  young  are 
produced  alive  during  the  summer,  are  buried  in  i 
the  down,  and  derive  their  nourishment  fix>m  the  sap  of  tlie 
bark  and  of  the  alburnum  or  young  wood  immediately  under 
the  bark. 

The  adult  insects  never  acquire  wings,  at  least  such  is 
tlie  testimony  both  of  Hausmann  and  Knapp,  and  are  des- 
titute of  honey-tubes,  but  from  time  to  time  emit  drops  of 
a  sticky  fluid  from  the  extremity  of  the  body.  These  insects, 
though  destitute  of  wings,  are  conveyed  from  tree  to  tree 
by  means  of  their  long  down,  which  is  so  plentiftil  and  so 
light,  as  easily  to  be  wafted  by  the  winds  of  autumn,  and 
thus  the  evil  will  gradually  spread  throughout  an  extensive 
orcliard.  The  numerous  punctures  of  these  lice  produce  on 
the  tender  shoots  a  cellular  appearance,  and  wherever  a 
colony  of  them  is  established,  warts  or  excrescences  arise 
on  the  bark ;  the  limbs  thus  attacked  become  sickly,  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off ;  and,  as  the  infection 
spreads  from  limb  to  limb,  the  whole  tree  becomes  diseased, 
and  eventually  perishes. 

In  Gloucestershire,  England,  so  many  apple-trees  were 
destroyed  by  these  lice  in  the  year  1810,  that  it  was  feared 
the  making  of  cider  must  be  abandoned.  In  tlie  North  of 
England  the  apple-trees  are  greatly  injured,  and  some  annu- 
ally destroyed  by  them,  and  in  the  year  i82(i  they  abounded 
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there  in  such  incredible  luxuriance,  that  many  trees  seemed, 
at  a  short  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  wliitewashed. 

Mr.  Knapp  thinks  that  remedies  can  prove  eiEcacions  in 
removing  this  evil  only  upon  a  small  scale,  and  that  when 
the  injury  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  extended  its  influ- 
ence over  the  parts  of  a  largo  tree,  it  will  take  its  course, 
and  the  free  will  die.  Ho  says  that  he  has  removed  this 
blight  from  young  trees,  and  from  recently  attacked  places 
in  tliose  more  advanced,  by  painting  over  every  node  or 
infected  part  of  the  tree  with  a  composition  consisting  of 
tlu«e  ounces  of  melted  resin  mixed  with  the  same  quantity 
of  fish-oil,  which  is  to  be  put  on  while  warm,  with  a  painter's 
brush.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  succeeded  in  extirpating  the  in- 
sects from  his  own  trees  by  removing  aU  the  old  and  rugged 
bark,  and  scrubbing  the  trunk  and  branches  with  a  hard 
brush.  The  application  of  the  spirits  of  tar,  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  of  oil,  mine,  and  of  soft  soap,  has  been  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Euel  found  that  oil  sufficed  to  diive  tiie 
insects  from  the  trunks  and  branches,  but  tliat  it  could  not 
be  applied  to  the  roots,  where  numbers  of  the  insects  har- 
bored. 

The  following  treatment  I  am  inclined  to  think  will  prove 
as  successful  as  any  which  has  heretofore  been  recommended. 
Scrape  otf  all  the  rough  bark  of  the  infected  trees,  and 
make  them  perfectly  clean  and  smootli  early  in  the  spring ; 
then  rub  tlie  trunk  and  hmhs  with  a  stiff  brush  wet  with  a 
solution  of  potash  as  hereafter  recommended  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  bark-lice ;  after  which  remove  the  sods  and  eartli 
around  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  with  the  scraper,  brush, 
and  alkaline  liquor,  cleanse  tliat  part  as  far  as  the  roots  can 
conveniently  be  uncovered.  The  earth  and  sods  should 
immediately  be  carried  away,  fresh  loam  should  be  placed 
around  the  roots,  and  all  cracks  and  wounds  should  be  filled 
with  grafting  cement  or  clay  mortar.  Small  limbs  and 
extremities  of  branches,  if  infected,  and  beyond  reach  of 
the  applications,  should  be  cut  otf  and  burned. 
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There  are  several  other  species  of  Eriosoma  or  downy  lice 
in  this  State,  inhabiting  various  forest  and  ornamental  trees, 
some  of  which  may  also  have  been  introduced  from  abroad. 
The  d^criptions  of  foreign  plant-lice  are  mostly  so  brief  and 
imperfect,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  them  which 
of  our  species  are  identical  with  those  of  Europe ;  I  shall 
therefore  omit  any  fiirther  account  of  these  insects,  and  close 
this  part  of  tlie  subject  witli  a  few  remarks  on  the  remedies 
to  be  employed  for  their  destruction  generally,  and  some 
notice  of  the  natural  enemies  of  plant-lice. 

Solutions  of  soap,  or  a  mixture  of  soapsuds  and  tobacco- 
water,  used  warm  and  applied  with  a  watering-pot  or  with  a 
garden  en^ne,  may  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  these 
insects.  It  is  said  that  hot  water  may  also  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  with  safety  and  success.  The  water, 
tobacco-tea,  or  suds  should  bo  thrown  upon  the  plants  with 
considerable  force,  and  if  they  are  of  the  cabbage  or  lettuce 
khid,  or  other  plants  whose  leaves  are  to  be  used  as  food, 
they  should  subsequently  be  drenched  tlioroughly  with  pure 
water.  Professor  Lindley  recommends  syringing  plants,  as 
often  as  necessary  to  remove  the  lice,  with  a  solution  of  half 
an  ounce  of  strong  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  one  quart  of 
water,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  clean  as  well  as  effectual. 
Lice  on  the  extremities  of  branches  may  be  killed  by  bend- 
ing over  the  branches  and  holding  them  for  several  minutes 
in  warm  and  strong  soapsuds,  or  in  a  solution  of  whale-oil 
soap. 

Against  the  depredations  of  the  plant-lice  that  sometimes 
infest  potato-fields,  dusting  the  plants  with  lime  has  been 
found  a  good  remedy.  Lice  multiply  much  faster,  and  are 
more  injurious  to  plants,  in  a  dry  than  in  a  wet  atmosphere  ; 
hence  in  green-houses,  attention  should  be  paid  to  keep  tlie 
air  sufficiently  moist,  and  the  bee  aie  readily  killed  by  fumi- 
gations with  tobacco  or  with  sulphui.  To  destroy  subten'a- 
nean  lice  on  the  roots  ot  plants,  I  haie  found  that  watering 
with  salt  water  was  useful,  if  the  plants  wei'e  liardy ;  but 
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tender  lierbaceous  plants  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way,  but 
may  sometimes  be  revived,  wlien  suffering  from  these  liidden 
foes,  by  free  and  frequent  watering  with  soapsuds, 

Plant-lice  would  undoubtedly  be  much  more  abundant 
and  destructive,  if  they  were  not  kept  in  check  by  certain  re- 
doubtable enemies  of  the  insect  kind,  which  seem  expressly 
created  to  diminish  their  numbers.  These  lice-destroyers 
are  of  throe  sorts.  The  first  are  the  youug  or  larvfe  of  the 
hemispherical  beetles  iamiliarly  known  by  tlio  name  of  lady- 
birds, and  scientitically  by  that  of  Oocci'mJla.  These  little 
beetles  are  generally  yellow  or  red,  with  black  spots,  or, 
black,  with  white,  red,  or  yellow  spots ;  there  are  many  kinds 
of  them,  and  they  are  very  coimnon  and  plentiful  insects, 
and  are  generally  diffused  among  plants.  Tliey  live,  both  in 
the  perfect  and  young  state,  upon  plant-lice,  and  hence  their 
9S.       services  are  very  considerable.     Their  young  are 

»       small  flattened  grubs   (Fig.  93)   of  a  bluish  or 
blue-black  color,  spotted  usually  v^ith  red  or  yel- 
low, and  fiimished  with  six  legs  near  the  fore 
1     part  of  the  body.     They  are  liatched  from  little 
yellow  eggs,  laid  in  clusters  among   the  plant- 
lice,  so  that  they  find  themselves  at  once  within 
reach   of  their  prey,  which,  from  their   superior  strength, 
they  are  enabled  to  seize  and  slaughter  in  great  numlwrs, 

In  July,  1848,  a  friend  sent  to  me  a  whole  brood  of 
lady-bird  grubs,  which,  being  found  upon  potato-vines,  were 
tlioiight  by  some  of  his  neighbors  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
rot.  In  a  few  weeks  the  grubs  were  transformed  to  beetles, 
pijj  ^  about  as  big  as  half  a  pea,  and  having  nine 

black  dots  on  their  did!  orange-colored  wing- 
shells.  Hence  they  derive  tlieir  name  of 
CocdneUa  novemnotata,  (Fig.  94,  pupa  and 
imago,  and  Plate  II.  Fig,  4,)  the  nine-dot- 
ted Coccinella.  It  need  hardly  be  added, 
that  these  little  insects  were  wholly  innocent 
of  all  oftcncc.  to  the  plants,  upon  winch,  when  infested  with 
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the  common  potato  plant-lice,  they  may  always  be  found. 
It  is  amusing,  however,  that  both  of  these  kinds  of  insects 
should  have  been  charged  with  the  same  fault,  one  having 
no  more  to  do  with  producing  the  disease  than  the  other. 

There  are  some  lady-birds,  of  a  very  smaJl  size,  and  black- 
ish color,  sparingly  clothed  with  short  hairs,  and  sometimes 
with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  end  of  the  wing-covers,  whose 
young  are  clothed  with  short  tufts  or  flakes  of  the  most 
delicate  white  down.  These  insects  belong  to  the  genus 
Sct/mnus,  which  means  a  lion's  whelp,  and  they  well  merit 
such  a  name,  for  their  young,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  are 
as  sanguinary  and  ferocious  as  the  most  savage  beasts  of 
prey.  I  have  often  seen  one  of  these  little  tufted  animals 
preying  upon  plant-lice,  catching  and  devouring,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  hce  nearly  as  large  as  its  own  body,  one  after 
anotlier,  in  rapid  succession,  without  apparently  satiating  its 
hunger  or  diminishing  its  activity. 

The  second  kind  of  plant-Hce  destroyers  are  the  young  of 
the  golden-eyed  lace-winged  fly,  Ckn/sopa  perla^^  (Plate  III. 
Fig.  8).  This  fly  is  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  has  four 
wings,  resembhng  dehcate  lace,  and  eyes  of  the  brilliancy  of 
polished  gold,  as  its  generical  name  implies ;  but  notwith- 
standing its  dehcacy  and  beauty,  it  is  extremely  disgusting 
from  the  offensive  odor  that  it  exhales.  It  suspends  its  eggs, 
by  threads,  in  clusters  beneath  the  leaves  where  plant-lice 
abound.  The  young,  or  larva,  (Plate  III.  Fig.  9;  Fig.  10, 
cocoon,)  is  a  rather  long  and  slender  grub,  provided  with 
a  pair  of  large  curved  and  sharp  teeth  (Jaws'),  moving  later- 
ally, and  each  perforated  with  a  hole,  through  which  it  sucks 
the  juices  of  its  victims.  The  havoc  it  makes  is  astonishing ; 
for  one  minute  is  all  the  time  it  requires  to  kill  the  largest 
plant-louse,  and  suck  out  the  fluid  contents  of  its  body. 

The  last  of  the  enemies  of  plant-lice  are  the  maggots  or 

[13  Ch'yiopa perh  is  not  found  in  this  conntrj;  probiibly  fi  eai'^/plefu,  Biirrri., 
or  some  otiier  species  common  to  New  England,  will  be  found  dostraclive  of  thesis 
peruicious  plaut-lice.  —  Uhlee.] 
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young  of  various  two-winged  flies  belonging  to  tlie  geniis 
Syrphus.  Many  of  these  flies  are  black,  with  yellow  bands 
on  their  bodies.  I  have  often  seen  them  hovering  over  small 
trees  and  other  plants,  depositing  their  eggs,  which  they  do 
on  the  vping,  like  the  bot-fly,  curving  their  tails  beneath  the 
leaves,  and  fixing  here  and  there  an  egg,  wherever  plant-Hcc 
are  discovered.  Others  lay  their  eggs  near  the  buds  of  trees, 
where  the  young  may  find  their  appropriate  nourishment  as 
soon  as  they  are  liatched. 

The  young  are  maggots,  wliich  are  thick  and  blimt  behind, 
tapering  and  pointed  before ;  their  moutlis  are  anned  with  a 
triple-pointed  dart,  with  which  they  pierce  their  prey,  elevate 
it  above  their  heads,  and  feast  upon  its  juices  at  leisure. 
Though  these  maggots  are  totally  blind,  they  are  enabled  to 
discover  their  victims  without  much  gi'oping  about,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  provident  care  of  the  parent  flies,  which 
leave  their  eggs  in  the  veiy  midst  of  the  slu^ish  lice. 
Mr.  Kirby  says,  that,  on  examining  his  currant-bushes,  which 
but  a  week  before  were  infested  by  myriads  of  aphides,  not 
one  was  to  be  found ;  but  beneath  each  leaf  were  three  or 
four  fiill-fed  maggots,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  the  slain,  the 
trophies  of  their  success&l  warfare.  He  also  says  tliat  he 
has  found  it  very  easy  to  clear  a  plant  or  small  tree  of  lice, 
by  placing  upon  it  several  larv«  of  Coccinella  or  Syrplii. 

S.  Baek-lice.  ( Ooccidee.) 
The  celebrated  scarlet  in  grain,  which  lias  been  employed 
in  Asia  and  the  South  of  Europe,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
as  a  coloring  material,  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Coccus,  derived  from  a  similar  Greek  word,  and 
was,  for  a  long  time,  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  production, 
or  grain,  as  indeed  its  name  implies.  At  length  it  was 
ascertained  tliat  this  valuable  dye  was  an  insect,  and  others 
agreeing  with  it  in  habits,  and  some  also  in  properties,  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  LimiEeus  retained  them  all  under  tJie 
same  name.     Hence  in  tlie  genus  Coccus  are  included,  not 
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only  tlie  Thola  of  the  Phceniciaiis  and  Jews,  the  Kermes 
of  tlie  Arabians,  or  the  Coccus  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans, 
but  the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  and  the  still  more  valuable 
Cochenille  of  Mexico,  together  with  various  kinds  of  bark- 
hce,  agreeing  with  the  former  m  habits  and  structure. 

These  insects  vary  very  much  in  form ;  some  of  them  are 
oval  and  slightly  convex  scales,  and  others  have  the  shape 
of  a  muscle ;  some  are  quite  convex,  and  either  formed  like 
a  boat  turned  bottom  upwards,  or  are  kidney-shaped,  or 
globular.  They  Kve  mostly  on  the  bark  of  the  stems  of 
plants ;  some,  however,  are  habitually  found  upon  leaves,  and 
some  on  roots.  In  the  early  state,  the  head  is  completely 
withdrawn  beneath  the  shell  of  the  body  and  concealed, 
the  beak  or  sucker  seems  to  issue  from  the  breast,  and  the 
legs  are  very  short  and  not  visible  from  above.  The  females 
imdergo  only  a  partial  transformation,  or  rather  scarcely 
any  other  change  than  that  of  an  increase  in  size,  which 
in  some  species,  indeed,  is  enormous,  compared  with  the 
previous  condition  of  the  insect ;  but  the  males  pass  through 
a  complete  transformation  before  arriving  at  the  perfect  or 
winged  state.  In  both  sexes  we  find  threadlike  or  tapering 
antenuEe,  longer  than  the  head,  but  much  shorter  than  those 
of  plant-Hce,  and  feet  consisting  of  only  one  joint,  terminated 
by  a  single  claw.  The  mature  female  retains  the  beak  or 
sucker,  but  does  not  acquire  wings  ;  the  male  on  the  con- 
trary has  two  wings,  but  the  beak  disappears.  In  both 
there  are  two  slender  threads  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  body, 
very  short  in  some  females,  usually  quite  long  in  the  males, 
wluch  moreover  are  provided  with  a  stylet  at  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen,  which  is  recurved  beneath  the  body. 

The  following  account  *  contains  a  summary  of  nearly  all 
that  is  known  respecting  tiie  history  and  habits  tf  these 
insects.  Early  in  the  spring  the  bark-lice  are  found  appir- 
ently  torpid,  situated  longitudinally  in  regaid  to  the  branch, 
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the  head  upwards,  and  sticking  by  their  flattenc'd  inferior 
surface  closely  to  the  hark.  On  attempting  to  remove  them 
they  are  generally  crushed,  and  there  issues  from  the  hody 
a  dark-colored  fluid.  By  pricking  them  with  a  pin,  they 
can  he  made  to  quit  their  hold,  as  I  have  often  seen  in  the 
common  species,  Coecae  Hagperidum,  infesting  the  myrtle. 
A  little  later  the  hody  is  more  swelled,  and,  on  carefully 
raising  it  witli  a  knife,  numerous  oblong  eggs  will  be  dis- 
covered beneath  it,  and  the  Insect  appears  dried  up  and 
dead,  and  only  its  outer  skin  remains,  which  forms  a  convex 
cover  to  its  ftiture  progeny.  Under  this  protecting  shield 
the  young  are  hatched,  and,  on  the  approach  of  warm  weatli- 
er,  make  tlieir  escape  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shield,  which 
if  either  slightly  elevated  or  notched  at  this  part.  They 
then  move  with  considerable  activity,  and  disperse  them- 
selves o^ei  the  ytung  shoots  or  leivea 

The  shape  of  the  young  Coccus  lo  much  hke  that  ot  its 
pirent  but  the  bodj  js  of  a  paler  color  and  m^re  thm  and 
flattened  Its  six  short  legs  and  ito  slcndei  beak  iie  visible 
under  a  migniher  Some  ire  co^eied  with  a  meily  powdei 
as  the  Voceus  Cacti,  or  cochenille  of  commerce,  and  the 
Coecui  Adonidum,  or  mealy  bug  of  our  greenhouses.  Others 
are  hairy  or  woolly ;  but  most  of  them  are  naked  and  dark- 
coiorod.  These  young  lice  insert  their  beaks  into  the  hark 
or  leaves,  and  draw  from  the  cellular  substance  the  sap  that 
nourishes  them. 

Reaumur  observed  the  ground  quite  moist  under  peach- 
trees  infested  with  bark-lice,  which  was  caused  by  the  drip- 
ping of  Hie  sap  from  the  numerous  punctures  made  by  these 
insects.  While  they  continue  their  exliausting  suction  of 
sap,  they  increase  in  size,  and  during  this  time  are  in  what 
is  called  the  larva  state.  When  this  is  completed,  the  in- 
sects will  he  found  to  be  of  different  magnitudes,  some  much 
larger  tlian  the  others,  and  they  then  prepare  for  a  change 
that  is  about  to  ensue  in  tlicir  mode  of  life,  by  emitting  from 
the  under  side  of  their  bodies  numerous  little  wliite  downy 
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threads,  which  are  listened,  in  a  radiated  manner,  around 
their  bodies,  to  the  bark,  and  serve  to  confine  tlieni  securely 
in  their  places.  Afer  becoming  thus  fixed  tliey  remain 
apparently  inanimate ;  but  under  these  hfeless  scales  tlie 
transformation  of  the  insect  is  conducted ;  with  thb  remark- 
able difference,  that  in  a  few  days  the  large  ones  contrive 
to  break  up  and  throw  oft',  in  four  or  five  flakes,  their  outer 
scaly  coats,  and  reappear  in  a  very  similar  form  to  that 
which  they  before  had ;  tlie  smaller  ones,  on  the  contrary, 
continue  under  their  outer  skins,  which  serve  instead  of  co- 
coons, and  from  which  they  seem  to  shrink  and  detach  them- 
selves, and  then  become  perfect  pupEe,  the  rudiments  of 
wings,  antennse,  feet,  &c.  being  discoverable  on  raising  the 
shells. 

If  we  follow  the  progress  of  these  small  lice,  which  are 
to  produce  the  males,  we  shall  see,  in  process  of  time,  a  pair 
of  threads  and  the  tips  of  tlie  wings  protruding  beneatli  the 
shell  at  its  lower  elevated  part,  and  through  this  little  fissure 
the  perfect  insect  at  length  backs  out.  After  tlie  larger  lice 
have  become  fixed,  and  have  thrown  off  their  outer  coats, 
they  enter  upon  tlie  pupa  or  chrysalis  state,  which  continues 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  tlie  species.  But 
when  they  have  become  mature,  they  do  not  leave  the  skins 
or  shells  covering  their  bodies,  winch  continue  flexible  for 
a  time.  These  larger  insects  are  the  females,  and  are  des- 
tined to  remain  immovable,  and  never  change  their  place 
after  they  have  once  become  stationary.  The  male  is  ex- 
ceedingly smaU  in  comparison  to  the  female,  and  is  provided 
with  only  two  wings,  which  are  usually  very  large,  and  lie 
flatly  on  the  top  of  the  body. 

Afler  the  insects  have  paired,  the  body  of  the  female 
increases  in  size,  or  becomes  quite  convex,  for  a  time,  and 
ever  afterwards  remains  without  alteration ;  but  serves  to 
shelter  the  eggs  which  are  to  give  birth  to  her  future  off- 
spring. These  eggs,  when  matured,  pass  under  the  body 
of  the  mother,  and  the  latter  by  degrees  shrinks  more  and 
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more,  till  nothing  is  left  but  the  dry  outer  convex  skin,  and 
Bi„  «  ''^'^  insect  perishes  on  the  spot.     Sometimes 

the  insect's  body  is  not  large  enough  to  cover 
all  her  e^s,  in  which  case  she  beds  them 
in  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  down  that 
issues  from  the  under  or  hinder  part  of  her 
body  (Fig-  95).  There  are  several  broods 
of  some  species  in  the  year;  of  the  bark-louse 
of  the  apple-tree  at  least  two  are  produced 
in  one  season.  It  is  probable  diat  the  insects 
of  the  second  or  last  brood  pair  in  tlie  au- 
tumn, after  which  the  males  die,  but  the 
females  sur\-ive  the  winter,  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  following  spring. 

Young  apple-trees,  and  the  extremities  of 
the  limbs  of  older  trees,  are  very  much  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  a  small  species  of  bark-louse.  The  limbs  and  smooth 
parts  of  the  trunks  are  sometimes  completely  covered  with 
tliese  insects,  and  present  a  very  singularly  wrinkled  and 
rough  appearance  from  the  bodies  which  are  crowded  closely 
together.  In  the  winter  these  insects  are  torpid,  and  ap- 
parently dead.  They  measure  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  are  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  gradually  decreasing  to 
a  point  at  one  end,  and  are  of  a  brownish  color  very  near  to 
^1^  ^  that  of  the  bark  of  the  tree.    These 

insects  resemble  in  sliape  one  wliich 
was  described  by  E^aumur*  in  1738, 
who  found  it  on  the  elm  in  France, 
and  Geofiroy  named  the  insect  Coc- 
cus arborum  linearis,  while  Graelin 
called  it  coweJ^jfonnM  (Fig,  96).  This, 
or  one  much  like  it,  is  very  abundant 
upon  apple-trees  in  England,  as  we 
learn    from    Dr.    Shaw  f    and    Mr. 

"  M^moires,  Vol.  IV,  p.  G8,  pkte  5,  figs.  6,  6,  7. 
t  fieneral  Zoologj-,  \'ol.  VI.  I'nrt  1.  p.  196. 
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Kirby  ;  *  and  Mr.  Reniiie  f  status  tliat  lie  found  it  in  great 
plenty  on  currant-bushes. 

It  is  higldy  probable  that  we  have  received  tlus  insect 
from  Europe,  but  it  is  somewhat  doubtfiJ  whether  our  apple- 
tree  bark-louse  be  identical  with  the  species  found  by  Reau- 
mur on  the  elm ;  and  the  doubt  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
differeaice  in  the  trees  and  in  the  habits  of  ^e  insects,  our 
species  being  gregarious,  and  that  of  the  elm  nearly  solitary. 
It  is  true  that  on  some  of  our  indigenous  forest-trees  bai'k- 
Hce  of  nearly  the  same  form  and  appearance  have  been  ob- 
served ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  are  of  the 
same  species  as  those  on  tlie  apple-tree.  The  first  account 
that  we  have  of  tlie  occurrence  of  bark-lice  on  apple-trees, 
in  this  country,  is  a  communication  by  Mr,  Enoch  Perley, 
of  Bridgeton,  Maine,  written  in  1794,  and  published  among 
the  early  papers  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. J 

These  insects  have  now  become  extremely  common,  and 
infest  our  nurseries  and  young  trees  to  a  very  great  extent. 
In  the  spring  the  eggs  arc  readily  to  be  seen  on  raising  the 
little  muscle-shaped  scales  beneath  which  they  are  concealed. 
These  eggs  are  of  a  white  color,  and  in  shape  nearly  like 
those  of  snakes.  Every  shell  contains  from  thirty  to  forty  of 
them,  imbedded  in  a  small  quantity  of  whitish  friable  down. 
They  be^n  to  hatch  about  the  25th  of  May,  and  finish 
about  the  10th  of  June,  according  to  Mr.  Perley.  The 
young,  on  their  first  appearance,  are  nearly  white,  very 
minute,  and  nearly  oval  in  form.  In  about  ten  days  they 
become  stationary,  and  early  in  June  throw  out  a  quantity 
of  bluish-white  down,  soon  after  which  their  transformations 
are  completed,  and  the  females  become  fertile,  and  deposit 
their  e^s.  These,  it  seems,  are  hatched  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  the  young  come  to  their  growth  and  pro- 
vide for  a  new  brood  before  tlie  ensuing  winter. 

Among  the  natural  means  which  are  provided  to  check 
the  increase  of  these  bark-lice  are  birds,  many  of  which, 

I  See  Papers  for  17B6,  p.  32, 
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especially  those  of  tlie  genera  ParuB  and  Regidus,  contain- 
ing the  chickadee  and  our  wrens,  devour  great  quantities 
of  these  lice.  I  have  also  found  that  these  insects  are  preyed 
upon  by  internal  parasites,  minute  ichneumon-flies,  and  the 
holes  (which  are  as  small  as  if  made  with  a  fine  needle), 
through  which  these  little  insects  come  forth,  may  he  seen 
on  the  backs  of  a  great  many  of  the  lice  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  their  intestine  foes. 

The  best  application  for  the  destruction  of  the  lice  is  a 
wash  made  of  two  parts  of  soft  soap  and  eight  of  water, 
with  which  is  to  be  mixed  lime  enough  to  bring  it  to  tiie 
consistence  of  tliick  whitewash.  This  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
trunks  and  limbs  of  the  trees  with  a  brush,  and  as  high  as 
practicable,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface,  and  fill  all  the 
cracks  in  the  bark.  The  proper  time  for  washing  over  tlie 
trees  is  in  the  early  part  of  June,  when  the  insects  are  young 
and  tender.  These  insects  may  also  be  killed  by  using  in 
the  same  way  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of  potash  in  seven 
quarts  of  water,  or  a  pickle  consisting  of  a  quart  of  com- 
mon salt  in  two  gallons  of  water. 

There  has  been  found  on  the  apple  and  pear  tree  another 
kind  of  bark-louse,  which  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  many 
important  particulars,  and  approaches  nearest  to  a  species 
inliabiting  the  aspen  in  Sweden,  of  which  a  description  has 
been  given  by  Dalman  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,"*  for  tlie  year  1825, 
under  the  name  of  Coccus  ctyptogamus.  Tliis  species  is 
of  the  kind  in  which  the  body  of  the  female  is  not  large 
enough  to  cover  her  eggs,  for  the  protection  whereof  another 
provision  is  made,  consisting,  in  this  species,  of  a  kind  of 
membranous  shell,  of  the  color  and  consistence  almost  of 
paper.  In  the  autumn  and  throughout  the  winter,  these 
insects  are  seen  in  a  dormant  state,  and  of  two  different 
forms  and  sizes  on  the  bark  of  the  trees. 

The  larger  ones  measure  less  tlian  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  have  the  form  of  a  common  oyster-shell, 
*  K<ii)j:l.  Vcteiisknps  Acnrkiii.  Nyn  Htindliiisav. 
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being  broad  at  the  binder  extremity,  but  tapering  towards  the 
other,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  little  oval  brownish  scale. 
The  small  ones,  which  are  not  much  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  others,  are  of  a  very  long  oval  shape,  or 
almost  four-sided,  with  the  ends  rounded ;  and  one  extrem- 
ity is  covered  by  a  minute  oval  dark-colored  scale.  These 
little  shell-like  bodies  are  clustered  together  in  great  num- 
bers, are  of  a  white  color  and  membranous  texture,  and 
serve  as  cocoons  to  shelter  tlic  insects  while  tliey  are  under- 
going their  transformations.  The  large  ones  are  the  pupa- 
cases  or  cocoons  of  the  female,  beneath  which  the  eggs  are 
laid ;  and  the  small  ones  are  the  cases  of  the  males,  and  differ 
from  those  of  the  females  not  only  in  size  and  shape,  but 
also  in  being  of  a  purer  white  color,  and  in  having  an 
elevated  ridge  passing  down  the  middle.  The  minute  oval 
dark-colored  scales  on  one  of  the  ends  of  these  white  cases 
arc  the  skins  of  the  lice  while  they  were  in  tSie  young  or 
larva  state,  and  the  wlute  shells  are  probably  foimed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  down  which  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  other 
bark-Hce,  but  which  in  these  assumes  a  regular  shape,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  sex,  and  becoming  membranous  after 
it  is  formed.  Not  having  seen  these  insects  in  a  living  state, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  their  progress,  and  must  there- 
fore refer  to  Dalman's  memoir  above  mentioned,  for  such 
particulars  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  remaining  history  of  this 
species. 

The  body  of  the  female  insect,  which  is  covered  and  con- 
cealed by  the  outer  case  above  described,  is  minute,  of  an 
oval  form,  wrinkled  at  the  sides,  flattened  above,  and  of  a 
reddish  color.  By  means  of  her  beak,  which  is  constantly 
thrust  into  the  bark,  she  imbibes  the  sap,  by  which  she  is 
nourished  ;  she  undergoes  no  change,  and  never  emerges 
from  her  habitation.  The  male  becomes  a  chrysalis  or  pupa, 
and  about  the  middle  of  July  completes  its  transformations, 
makes  its  escape  irom  its  case,  which  it  leaves  at  the  hinder 
extremity,  and  the  wings  with  which  it  is  provided  are  re- 
versed over  its  head  during  the  operation,  and  are  the  last 
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to  be  Gxtricated.  The  perfect  maJe  in  nearly  as  minute  as  a 
point,  but  a  powerfiil  magnifier  sliows  it*,  body  to  be  dirided 
into  segments,  and  endued  with  all  the  important  parts  and 
fimctions  of  a  living  animal. 

To  the  unassisted  eye,  says  Dalman,  it  appears  only  as 
a  red  atom,  but  it  is  iumislied  with  a  pair  of  long  whitish 
wings,  long  antennas  or  horns,  six  legs  with  their  respective 
joints,  and  two  bristles  terminating  the  tail.  This  minute 
insect  perforates  the  middle  of  the  case  covering  the  female, 
and  thus  celebrates  its  nuptials  with  its  invisible  partner. 
The  latter  subsequently  dei)osits  her  eggs  and  dies.  In  due 
time  the  young  are  hatched  and  leave  the  case,  under  which 
they  were  fostered,  by  a  little  crevice  at  its  hinder  jiart. 
These  young  lice,  which  I  have  seen,  are  very  small,  of  a 
pale  yellowish  brown  color,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  very  flat, 
and  appearing  like  minute  scales.  They  move  about  for  a 
while,  at  length  become  stationary,  increase  in  size,  and  in 
due  time  the  whitish  shells  are  produced,  and  the  included 
insects  pass  from  the  larva  to  the  pupa  state.  The  means 
for  destroying  these  insects  are  the  hame  as  those  recom- 
mended for  the  extermination  of  the  previous  species. 

Many  years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  from  home,  I  observed 
on  a  iine  native  grape-vine,  that  was  trained  against  the 
side  of  a  house,  great  numbers  of  reddish-brown  bark-lice, 
of  a  globular  form,  and  about  half  as  large  ab  a  small  pea, 
arranged  in  lines  on  the  stems.  An  opportunity  for  further 
examination  of  this  species  did  not  occur  till  the  summer  of 
1839,  when  I  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  few  of  these 
lice  on  my  Isabella  grape-vines,  by  seeing  the  ants  ascending 
and  descending  the  stems.  Upon  careful  search  I  discov- 
ered the  lice,  which  were  nearly  of  the  color  of  the  bark 
of  the  vine,  partly  imbedded  in  a  little  crevice  of  the  bark, 
and  arranged  one  behind  another  in  a  line.  They  drew 
great  quantities  of  sap,  as  was  apparent  by  their  exudations, 
by  which  the  ants  were  attracted.  Further  observations 
were  arrested  by  a  fire  which  consumed  the  house  and  the 
vines  that  were  trained  to  it. 
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LEPIDOPTERA 


CATERPlLLAHa BinTEEFLIEH.  —  SkIPPEES.  —  HaWK-MoTIIS.  —  ^GElilANS   OR 

Boring- Caterpillars.  —  Glaucofiotahs.  —  Moths.  —  Spihbers.  —  Litho- 

SIANS.  —  TlGEB-MOTHB.  —  ERMIHB-MoTHS.  —  ToSSOCK-MoTHS.  —  LACKEY- 

MoTH  s Lappet-Moths. — S  atdrmiabb. — Ceratocampi  aks Carpentbr- 

MOTHS.  —  PSYCHlASa.  —  NOTODONTIANS.  —  Owiy-MOTHS.  —  CUT-WOEHS.  — 

Geometers,  or  Spas-Worms,  and  Camker-Wohms.  —  Delta-Moths.  ^ 
Leat-Eollers. — Bnii-MoTEia. —  FRnrr-MoTHS. — Bee-Moths. — Cokk-Moths. 
—  Clothes-Moths.  —  Feather-wisgee  Moths. 

THERE  are  perhaps  no  insects  which,  are  so  commonly 
and  so  universally  destructive  as  caterpillars ;  tliey  are 
inferior  only  to  locusts  in.  voracity,  and  equal  or  exceed  tliem 
in  their  powers  of  increase,  and  in  general  are  far  more 
widely  spread  over  vegetation.  Caterpillars  are  the  young 
of  butterflies  and  of  moths ;  and  of  these,  five  hundred  spe- 
cies, which  are  natives  of  Massachusetts,  are  already  known 
to  me,  and  probably  there  are  at  least  as  many  more  binds 
to  be  discovered  within  the  limits  of  this  Commonwealth.^ 
As  each  female  usually  lays  from  two  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred eggs,  one  thousand  different  kinds  of  butterflies  and 
moths  will  produce,  on  an  average,  three  hundred  thousand 
caterpillars  ;  If  one  half  of  this  number,  when  arrived  at 

[  1  The  number  of  speciea  in  the  United  State   m      f     lybe     tmtedt360 
or  even  more.    My  Catalogue,  published  by  tb    8  nithai         Ins  tut  ta 

the  names  of  nearly  1,800  already  described  hy  11    rs  I  f 

Mlorolepidoptera,  which  is  a  nnmerous  family  t  t  If  d  p  t  ly  1  ttl 
progress  has  as  yet  been  made  in  the  diaeovery   f         i  d  g  pe        ge 

erally.     The  latest  and  most  complete  work  on  <j  rman       d  S  L  p  d  pt 

(Die  Schmetterlinge  DeiUachlands  vnd  der  Sehumz  H  H  m  m  Bru  Ik 
1G59)  gives  1,3GT  species,  exclnsive  of  Mlcrolepidoptera,  in  those  two  countries 
alone,  and  we  can  confidently  reckon  on  finding  over  three  times  tliat  number  in 
the  United  States.  — -  Morkis.] 
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maturity,  are  females,  they  will  give  forty-five  millions  of 
caterpillars  in  the  second,  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  milhons  in  the  third  generation.  These  data  suffice 
to  show  that  the  actual  number  of  these  insects,  existing  at 
any  one  time,  must  be  far  beyond  the  limits  of  calculation. 
The  greater  part  of  caterpillars  subsist  on  vegetable  food, 
and  especially  on  the  leaves  of  plants ;  hence  their  injuries 
to  vegetation  are  immense,  and  are  too  often  forced  upon 
our  notice.  Some  devour  the  solid  wood  of  trees,  some  live 
only  in  the  pith  of  plants,  and  some  confine  tliemselves  to 
grains  and  seeds.  Certain  species  attack  our  woollens  and 
iurs,  thereby  doing  us  much  injury;  even  leather,  meat, 
wax,  flour,  and  lard  afford  nourishment  to  particular  kinds 
of  caterpillars. 

Caterpillars  vary  greatly  in  form  and  appearance,  but, 
in  general,  their  bodies  are  more  or  less  cylindrical,  and 
composed  of  twelve  rings  or  segments,  with  a  shelly  head, 
and  from  ten  to  sixteen  legs.  The  first  three  pairs  of  legs 
are  covered  with  a  shelly  skin,  are  jointed  and  tapering, 
and  are  armed  at  tlie  end  with  a  little  claw ;  the  other  legs 
are  tliick  and  fleshy,  without  joints,  but  elastic  or  contractile, 
and  are  generally  surrounded  at  the  extremity  by  numerous 
minute  hooks.  There  are  six  very  small  eyes^  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  two  short  antennse,  and  strong  jaws  or 
nippers,  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  moutli,  so  as  to  open  and 
shut  sidcwise.  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip  is  a  little 
conical  tube,  from  which  the  insects  spin  the  silken  threads 
tliat  are  used  by  them  in  making  their  nests  and  their  co- 
coons, and  in  various  otlier  purposes  of  their  economy.  Two 
long  and  slender  bags,  in  the  interior  of  their  bodies,  and 
ending  in  the  spinning  tube,  contain  the  matter  of  the  silk. 
This  is  a  sticky  fluid,  and  it  flows  from  the  spinner  in  a 
fine  stream,  which  hardens  into  a  thread  so  soon  as  it  comes 

[2  Thongh  Dt.  Harris  mentions  the  "e^es"  of  caterpillHts,  ytt  ba  it  under- 
slood,  he  does  not  aaseii  that  they  see.  It  is  very  doubtful  ivhethsr  tliey  have  the 
fatuity  of  vision.  —  Morbis.J 
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to  the  air.  Some  caterpillars  make  but  very  little  silfe ; 
others,  such  as  the  silk-wonn  and  tlie  apple-tree  caterpillar, 
produce  it  in  great  abundance. 

Some  caterpillars  herd  together  in  great  numbers,  and 
pass  the  early  period  of  their  existence  in  society ;  and  of 
these  there  are  species  which  units  in  their  labors,  and  con- 
struct tents  sei-ving  as  a  common  habitation  in  which  they 
live,  or  to  which  they  retire  occasionally  for  shelter.  Others 
pass  their  lives  in  solitude,  either  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air,  or  sheltered  in  leaves  folded  over  their  bodies,  or  form 
for  themselves  silken  sheaths,  which  are  either  fixed  or 
portable.  Some  make  their  abodes  in  the  stems  of  plants, 
or  mine  in  the  pulpy  substsmce  of  leaves ;  and  others  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  ground,  from  which  they  issue  only 
when  in  search  of  food. 

Caterpillars  usually  change  their  skins  about  four  times 
before  they  come  to  their  growth.  At  length  they  leave  off 
eating  entirely,  and  prepare  for  their  first  transformation. 
Most  of  them,  at  this  period,  spin  around  tlieir  bodies  a  sort 
of  shroud  or  cocoon,  into  which  some  interweave  the  hairs 
of  their  own  bodies,  and  some  employ,  in  tlie  same  way, 
leaves,  bits  of  wood,  or  even  grains  of  earth.  Other  cater- 
pillars suspend  themselves,  in  various  ways,  by  silken  threads, 
without  enclosing  their  bodies  in  cocoons ;  and  again,  there 
are  othere  which  merely  enter  the  earth  to  undergo  their 
transformations . 

When  the  caterpillar  has  thus  prepared  itself  for  the  ap- 
proaching change,  by  repeated  exertions  and  struggles  it 
bursts  open  the  skin  on  the  top  of  its  back,  wMidraws  the 
fore  part  of  its  body,  and  works  the  skin  backwards  till  the 
hinder  extremity  is  extricated.  It  then  no  longer  appears 
in  the  caterpillar  form,  but  has  become  a  pupa  or  chrysalis, 
shorter  tlian  the  caterpillar,  and  at  first  sight  apparently 
widiout  a  head  or  limbs.  On  close  examination,  however, 
there  maybe  foiuid  traces  of  a  head,  tongue,  antennte,  wings, 
and  legs,  closely  pressed  to  the  body,  to  which  those  parts 
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are  cemented  by  a  kind  of  varnish.  Some  chrjaalids  are 
angular,  or  furnished  with  Httle  protuberances ;  but  most 
of  them  are  smooth,  rounded  at  one  end,  and  tapering  at 
the  other  extremity.  Wliile  in  the  pupa  state  these  insects 
take  no  food,  and  remain  perfectly  at  rest,  or  only  move 
the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body  when  touched.  After  a 
wlule,  however,  the  clirysalis  begins  to  swell  and  contract, 
till  the  skin  is  rent  over  the  back,  and  from  the  fissure 
there  issues  the  head,  antennse,  and  body  of  a  butterfly  or 
moth.  When  it  first  emerges  from  its  pupa-skin  the  in- 
sect is  soft,  moist,  and  weak,  and  its  wings  are  small  and 
shrivelled ;  soon,  however,  the  wings  stretch  out  to  their 
full  dimensions,  the  superfluous  moisture  of  the  body  passes 
off,  and  the  limbs  acquire  their  proper  firmness  and  elas- 
ticity. 

The  conversion  of  a  caterpillar  to  a  moth  or  butterfly 
is  a  transformation  of  tlie  m<st  complete  kind.  The  form 
of  the  body  is  altered,  some  of  the  legs  disappear,  the  others 
and  the  antennae  become  much  longer  than  before,  and  four 
wings  are  acquired.  Moreover,  the  mouth  and  digestive 
organs  undergo  a  total  change ;  for  the  insect,  aAox  its  final 
transformation,  is  no  longer  fitted  to  subsist  upon  the  same 
gross  aliment  as  it  did  in  the  caterpillar  state ;  its  pow- 
erful jaws  have  disappeared,  and  instead  thereof  we  find  a 
slender  tongue,  by  means  of  which  liquid  nourishment  is 
conveyed  to  the  mouth  of  the  insect,  and  its  stomach  be- 
comes capable  of  digesting  only  water  and  the  honeyed  juice 
of  flowers. 

Ceasing  to  increase  in  size,  and  destined  to  live  but  a 
short  time  after  their  final  transformation,  butterflies  and 
moths  spend  this  brief  period  of  their  existence  in  flitting 
from  flower  to  flower  and  regaling  themselves  with  their 
sweets,  or  in  slaking  their  thirst  with  dew  or  witli  the 
water  left  standing  in  puddles  after  showers,  in  pairing  with 
their  mates,  and  in  laying  their  eggs ;  after  which  they  die 
a  natural  death,  or  fall  a  prey  to  their  numerous  enemies. 
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These  insects  Iielong  to  an  order  called  Lepidoptera, 
which  means  scaly  wings ;  for  tlie  mealy  powder  widi  which 
their  wings  are  covered,  when  seen  under  a  powerftd  micro- 
scope, is  found  to  consist  of  little  scales,  lapping  over  each 
other  like  the  scales  of  fishes,  and  implanted  into  the  skin 
of  the  wings  by  short  stems.  The  body  of  these  insects 
is  also  more  or  less  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  scales, 
tj^ether  with  hair  or  do'mi  in  some  species.  The  tongue 
consists  of  two  tubular  threads  placed  side  by  side,  and  tlius 
forming  an  instrument  for  suction,  which,  when  not  in  use, 
is  rolled  up  spirally  beneath  the  head,  and  is  more  or  less 
covered  and  concealed  on  each  side  by  a  little  scaly  or  hairy 
jointed  feeler.  The  shoulders  or  wing-joints  of  the  fore 
wings  are  covered,  on  each  side,  by  a  small  triangular  piece, 
forming  a  kind  of  epaulette,  or  shoulder-cover ;  and  between 
the  head  and  the  thorax  is  a  narrow  piece,  clothed  with 
scales  or  hairs  sloping  backwards,  which  may  be  called  the 
collar.  The  wings  have  a  few  branching  veins,^  generally 
forming  one  or  two  large  meshes  on  the  middle.  The  legs 
are  six  in  number,  though  only  fom-  are  used  in  walking  by 
some  butterflies,  in  which  the  first  pair  are  very  short  and 
are  folded  like  a  tippet  on  the  breast ;  and  the  feet  are  five- 
jointed,  and  are  terminated,  each,  by  a  pair  of  claws. 

It  would  be  difiicult,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  arrange 
the  Lepidopterous  insects  according  to  their  forms,  appear- 
ance, and  habits,  in  the  caterpillar  state,  because  the  cater- 
pillars of  many  of  them  are  as  yet  unknown  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  found  expedient  to  classify  them  mostly  according  to  the 
characters  furnished  by  tliem  in  the  winged  state. 

We  may  first  divide  the  Lepidoptera  into  three  great 
,  called  butterflies,  hawk-moths,  and  moths,  corre- 


[  *  The  systamatists  of  the  present  day  determine  genera,  and  even  species,  by 
the  peculiar  and  various  modifications  of  these  Teina.  The  main  veins  ore  caEed 
nerviires,  the  branches  aervalts,  and  the  whole  system  Plerohgg.  The  Freneli 
and  the  Germans  differ  as  to  the  names  of  the  distinct  veins,  so  that,  unless  n 
student  knows  to  which  of  tlio  schools  a  describcr  belongs,  he  would  be  apt  to  bs 
misled.  —  Morhis.] 
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sponding  to  the  genera  Papilio,  /Sphitu^,  and  Phalcena  of 
Linn^us.* 

The  BuTTEKFliiES  (^PapiUones)  have  threadlike  ajitennee, 
which  are  knobbed  at  the  end ;  the  fore  wings  in  some,  and 
all  the  wings  in  the  greater  number,  are  elevated  perpen- 
dicnlarlj,  and  turned  back  to  back,  when  at  rest ;  they  liave 
generally  two  Httle  spurs  on  the  hind  legs  ;  and  they  fly 
by  day  only. 

The  Hawk-Moths  (^Sphinges')  generally  liave  tlie  an- 
tennfe  thickened  in  tlie  middle,  and  tapering  at  each  end, 
and  most  often  hooked  at  the  tip  ;  the  wings  are  narrow 
in  proportion  to  tlieir  length,  and  are  confined  together  by 
a  bristle  or  bunch  of  stiff  hairs  on  the  shoulder  of  each  hind 
wing,  wliieh  is  retained  by  a  corresponding  hook  on  tlie 
under  side  of  each  fore  wing ;  all  the  wings,  when  at  rest, 
are  more  or  less  inclined  like  a  roof,  the  upper  ones  cover- 
ing the  lower  wings ;  there  are  two  pairs  of  spurs  on  tlie 
hind  legs.  A  few  fly  by  day,  but  tlie  greater  number  in  the 
morning  and  evening  twilight. 

In  the  Moths  (Phalcence)  the  antennae  ai'O  neither  knobbed 
at  the  end  nor  thickened  in  the  middle,  but  taper  from  tlie 
base  to  the  extremity,  and  are  either  naked,  like  a  bristle, 
or  are  feathered  on  each  side ;  the  wings  are  confined  to- 
gether by  bristles  and  hooks,  the  first  pair  covering  the  hind 
wings,  and  are  more  or  less  sloping  when  at  rest ;  and  there 
are  two  pairs  of  spurs  to  the  hind  legs.  These  insects  fly 
mostly  by  night, 

I.    BUTTERFLIES.    (Papitioots-) 

Besides  the  characters   already  given,  which  distinguish 

this  section  of  the  Lepidoptera,  it  may  be  stated  that  their 

[*  Modern  writers  divide  them  into  two  great  divisions:  Isl,  Rbopahcera,  with 
filiform  antetiiiie,  termiiinting  in  a  club  or  knob,  from  piijraXoi',  club,  and  xipas, 
horn;  and  3d,  Sderocera,  witli  antenna  of  vnriable  form,  BOmetimas  prismatic, 
linear,  pectiniited,  plumose,  &c,,  &c.,  from  ircpos,  variable,  atid  Ks'pai,  horn.  — 
M0RR13.] 
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caterpillars  always  have  sixteen  legs ;  namely,  two,  which  are 
tapering,  jomted,  and  scaly,  to  each  of  tlie  first  tliree  seg- 
ments behind  the  head,  and  a  pair  of  thick  flesiiy  legs,  with- 
out joints,  to  all  the  remaining  segments,  except  the  fourtli, 
fifth,  tenth,  and  eleventh. 

Tiie  butterflies  are  divisible  into  two  tribes ;  namely,  the 
true  butterflies,  which  carry  all  their  wings  upright  when 
at  rest ;  and  tlie  skippers,  which  have  only  the  fore  wings 
upright,  the  hind  wings  being  nearly  horizontal  when  at 
rest. 

1.     Butt  Eu  FLIES. 

In  these  insects  all  the  wings  are  erect  when  at  rest,  and 
the  antennje  are  knobbed,  but  never  hooked,  at  the  end. 
Their  caterpillars  have  a  head  of  moderate  size,  suspend 
themselves  by  the  tail  when  about  to  transform,  and  are 
not  enclosed  in  cocoons.  Some  of  these  butterflies  have  the 
six  legs  all  equally  fitted  for  walking ;  their  caterpillars  are 
more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  secure  themselves  by  a  trans- 
verse band,  as  well  as  by  the  tail,  previously  to  their  ti'ans- 
formation  to  chrysalids ;  and  the  latter  are  angular.  All 
these  characters  exist  in  the  following  species. 

In  the  month  of  June  there  may  be  found  on  the  leaves 
of  the  parsley  and  carrot  certaih  caterpillars,  (Plate  IV. 
Fig.  6,)  more  commonly  called  parsley-worms,  which  are 
somewhat  swelled  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  but 
taper  a  little  behind.  When  first  hatched  tliey  are  less  than 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  arc  of  a  black  color,  with 
a  broad  white  band  across  the  middle,  and  another  on  the 
tail ;  and  the  back  is  studded  with  little  black  projecting 
points.  After  they  have  increased  in  size,  and  have  cast 
their  coats,  it  is  found  that  the  w^hitc  band  covers  only  the 
sixth  and  seventh  segments,  that  the  black  projecting  points 
spring  from  spots  of  an  orange  color,  and  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  sides  is  a  row  of  white  spots,  two  more  spots  of  the 
same  color  on  the  top  of  the  first  segment,  and  one  larger 
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spot  on  the  teul.  These  caterpillars  alter  in  color  and  ap- 
pearance with  each  successive  moulting,  and  before  they 
are  half  grown  the  projecting  points  and  the  white  band 
and  spots  entirely  disappear,  the  skin  becomes  perfectly 
smooth,  and  of  a  delicate  apple-green  color,  rather  paler 
at  the  sides  of  the  body  and  whitish  beneath,  and  on  each 
segment  there  is  a  transverse  band  consisting  of  black  and 
yellow  spots  alternately  arranged.  When  touched,  they 
thrust  forth,  from  a  slit  in  the  first  segment  of  the  body, 
just  behind  the  head,  a  pair  of  soft  orange-colored  horns, 
growing  together  at  the  bottom,  and  somewhat  like  the  letter 
Y  in  form.  The  horns  are  scent-organs,  and  give  out  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  perceptible  at  some  distance, 
and  seem  to  be  designed  to  defend  the  caterpillars  from  tlie 
annoying  attacks  of  flies  and  ichneumons.  Thc'^e  caterpil- 
lars usually  come  to  their  fiill  size  between  the  lOth  and 
20th  of  July,  and  then  measure  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  length.  After  this  they  leave  off  eating,  desert  the  plants, 
and  each  one  seeks  some  sheltered  spot,  such  as  the  side  of 
a  building  or  fence,  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  where  it  prepares 
for  its  transformation.  It  first  spins  a  little  web  or  tuft  of 
silk  against  the  surface  whereon  it  is  resting,  and  entangles 
the  hooks  of  its  hindmost  feet  in  it,  so  as  to  fix  them  securely 
to  the  spot ;  it  then  proceeds  to  maJte  a  loop  or  girth  of  many 
silken  tlffeads  bent  into  tlie  form  of  the  letter  U,  the  ends 
of  which  are  festened  to  tlie  surface  on  wliich  it  rests  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  of  its  body ;  and  under  this,  when 
finished,  it  passes  its  head,  and  gradually  works  the  loop 
over  its  back,  so  as  to  su])port  the  body,  and  prevent  it  from 
falling  downwards.  TJiough  it  generally  prefers  a  vertical 
surface  on  which  to  fiisten  itself  in  an  upright  posture,  it 
sometimes  selects  the  under  side  of  a  limb  or  of  a  project- 
ing Icdiie,  where  it  hangs  suspended,  nearly  horizontally,  by 
its  feet  and  the  loop.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has 
taken  its  station,  the  caterpillar  casts  off  its  caterpillar-skin 
and  becomes  a  clirj'salis,  or  pupa,  (Plate  lY.  Fijc.  7.)  of  a 
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pale  gi-een,  ochre-yellow,  or  ash-gray  color,  with  two  short 
ear-like  projections  above  the  head,  just  below  which,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  back,  is  a  little  prominence  like  a  pug- 
nose.  The  chrysalis  hangs  in  the  same  way  as  the  cater- 
pillar, and  remains  in  this  state  from  nine  to  fifteen  days, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  cold  and  wet 
weather  having  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  period.  When 
this  is  terminated,  the  skin  of  the  chrysalis  bursts  open,  and 
a  butterfly  issues  fi'om  it,  clings  to  tlie  empty  shell  till  its 
crumpled  and  drooping  wings  have  extended  to  their  fiill 
dimensions,  and  have  become  dried,  upon  which  it  flies  away 
in  pursuit  of  companions  and  food. 

This  butterfly  is  the  Fapilio  Asterias^  of  Cramer.  (Plate 
IV.  Fig.  4.)  It  is  of  a  black  color,  with  a  double  row  of 
yellow  dots  on  the  back  ;  a  broad  band,  composed  of  yellow 
spots,  across  the  wings,  and  a  row  of  yellow  spots  near  the 
hind  mar^n  ;  the  liind  wings  are  tailed,  and  have  seven  blue 
spots  between  the  yellow  band  and  tlie  outer  row  of  yellow 
spots,  and,  near  their  hinder  angle,  an  eye-like  spot  of  an 
orange  color  with  a  black  centre ;  and  the  spots  of  tlie  under 
side  are  tawny  orange.  The  female  (Plate  IV.  Fig,  5) 
differs  from  the  male,  above  described,  in  having  only  a  few 
small  and  distinct  yellow  spots  on  the  upper  side  of  tlie 
wings.  The  wings  of  this  butterfly  expand  fi'om  three  and 
a  half  to  four  inches. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  Asterias  butterflies  may  bo 
seen  in  great  abundance  upon  flowers,  and  particularly  on 
those  of  the  sweet-scented  Pblox.  They  lay  their  eggs,  in 
this  and  the  following  month,  on  various  umbellate  plants, 
placing  them  singly  on  different  parts  of  the  leaves  and 
stems.  I  have  found  the  caterpillars  on  the  parsley,  carrot, 
parsnip,  celery,  anise,  dfll,  caraway,  and  fennel  of  our  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  on  the  conium,  cicuta,  simn,  and  other 
native  plants  of  the  same  natural  family,  wliich  originally 
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constituted  the  appropriate  fuyd  of  these  insects,  before  the 
exotic  species  fiimished  them  with  a  greater  variety  and 
abundance. 

Their  injury  to  these  cultivated  plants  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  ;  they  not  only  eat  the  leaves,  but  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  blossoms  and  young  seeds.  I  ha>e 
taken  twenty  caterpillars  on  one  plant  of  parsley,  which 
was  going  to  seed.  The  eggs  laid  in  July  and  August  are 
hatched  soon  afterwarrls,  and  the  caterpillars  come  to  their 
growth  towards  the  end  of  September,  or  the  beginnius;  of 
October ;  they  then  suspend  themselves,  become  chrysalids, 
in  which  state  they  remain  during  the  winter,  and  are  not 
transformed  to  butterflies  till  the  last  of  Jlay  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June  in  the  following  year, 

I  know  of  no  method  so  effectual  for  destroying  these 
caterpillars  as  gathering  them  by  hand  and  crushing  them. 
An  expert  person  will  readily  detect  them  by  their  ravages 
on  the  plants  which  they  inhabit ;  and  a  few  minutes  de- 
voted, every  day  or  two,  to  a  carefiil  search  in  the  garden, 
during  the  season  of  their  depredations,  wUl  suffice  to  re- 
move them  entirely. 

There  is  another  butterfly  which  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  female  of  the  Asterias  butterily,  and  is  nearly  of  the 
same  size ;  but  the  blue  spots  on  the  hind  wings  are  much 
larger,  and  cover  nearly  one  third  of  the  surface ;  the  yel- 
low spots  around  the  margin  are  larger  and  palei- ;  the  eye- 
lite  spot  near  the  bind  angle  has  not  a  black  centre,  and 
there  is  a  large  orangcKiolored  spot  near  the  middle  of  the 
front  margin  of  the  same  wings.  This  species  i&  the  Troilus 
butterfly,  or  Papilio  Troilm  of  Linnasus. 

The  caterpillar  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  As- 
terias butterfly.  It  lives  on  the  leaves  of  the  sassafras-tree, 
upon  the  upper  surfece  of  wliich  it  spins  a  little  web,  and 
folds  over  the  side=!  of  the  leaf  so  as  to  form  a  fiirrow  or 
case,  in  which  it  resides.  The  fore  part  of  its  body  i'-  large 
and  swollen,  and  it  tapers  thenre  to  the  tail.     When  tirst 
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hatched  it  is  slat«-co!ored  above,  with  a  black  spot  like  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  third  sisgment,  below  and  behind 
which  is  a  largo  and  long  white  spot,  and  the  top  of  the 
eleventh  segment  is  white.  After  changing  its  skin,  it  be- 
comes of  a  pale  brownish  olive  color,  the  white  spots  dis- 
appear, and  on  the  top  of  the  back  we  find  two  rows  of 
minute  blue  dots.  When  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  old  it 
changes  its  skin  and  its  colors  again,  the  back  becoming  pea- 
green,  wilJi  blue  dots,  the  sides  yellowish,  and  the  head, 
belly,  and  legs  pink ;  there  is  a  transverse  black  line  on 
the  top  of  the  first  segment,  and  there  are  two  large  orange- 
colored  spots  on  the  fourth  segment,  and  two  of  the  same 
color,  with  a  black  centre,  on  the  third  segment.  The  cat- 
erpillar retains  these  colors  ironi  ten  to  sixteen  days,  increas- 
ing greatly  in  size  during  this  period,  and  finally  attains  to 
the  length  of  two  inches  or  more.  It  comes  to  its  full 
growth  when  about  four  weeks  old,  and  then  eats  no  longer, 
but,  deserting  its  leafy  habitation,  it  seeks  a  suitable  place  in 
which  to  undergo  its  transformation,  previously  to  which  it 
casts  oiFits  green  coat,  and  appears  in  one  of  an  ochre-yellow 
color.  It  then  suspends  itself  in  the  same  way  as  the  cat- 
erpillar of  the  Asterias  butterfly,  and  within  two  or  three 
days  after  its  last  cliange  of  skin  it  moults  again,  and  be- 
comes a  chrysalis. 

The  chrysalis  is  generally  of  a  pale  wood-color,  smoother 
than  that  of  the  preceding  species,  and  with  rather  longer  and 
sharper  ear-like  projections.  The  chrysalids,  which  are  pro- 
duced from  caterpillars  hatohed  in  August  and  September, 
remain  unchanged  through  the  winter,  and  are  not  trans- 
formed to  butterflies  till  the  middle  of  the  following  June. 
It  is  possible  that  these  butterflies  may  lay  their  ^gs  so  early 
as  to  produce  a  brood  of  caterpillars  in  the  summer,  and  these 
may  come  to  their  growth,  and  pass  through  their  transfor- 
mations, before  September ;  but  I  have  only  found  the  cater- 
pillars towards  the  end  of  summer.  I  once  discovered  them 
on  the  leaves  of  the  lilac,  on  which  they  appeared  to  thrive 
quite  as  well  as  on  the  sassafras. 
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One  more  butterfly  is  found  in  Massaclmsetts,  resembling 
tlie  preceding  in  its  larva  state  and  in  its  habits.  It  is  onr 
largest  species,  expanding  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  inches. 
The  prevailing  color  of  the  wings  is  yellow,  with  a  broad 
black  mar^n,  on  wliich  is  a  row  of  yellow  spots  ;  the  fore 


t^^  ^^>*t 


wings  have  four  short  black  bands  extending  from  their  front 
edge,  and  the  hind  wings  are  tailed,  and  are  ornamented 
with  an  orange-red  spot  near  the  hind  angle.  It  is  the 
Papilw  Tarnus  of  LinnEeus  (Fig.  97),* 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Tumus  butterfly  (Fig.  98)  lives 
upon  the  leaves  of  apple 
and  wild-cherry  trees,  folding 
them  up  in  the  same  way 
as  does  that  of  the  Troilus 
butterfly,  which,  moreover, 

[*  In  this  ligiii'c,  anil  otliurs  wliicli  follow,  the  under  side  of  the  wing,  delnclied 
from  the  body  of  the  insect,  is  repreeenlod,  as  well  ns  the  up[>er  side,  which  in 
tliie  flgnre  is  on  the  left,  and  connected  with  tlie  body.  —  En.] 
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it  resembles  in  form.  When  fully  grown,  it  measures  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length;  it  is  of  a  green  color 
above,  with  iittle  blue  dots  in  rows,  a  yellow  eye-spot  with 
a  bla«k  centre  on  each  side  of  the  tliird  segment,  a  yellow 
and  black  band  across  the  fourth  segment,  and  the  head, 
belly,  and  legs  are  pink.  It  suspends  itself  and  becomes  a 
chrysalis  about  the  first  of  August,  and  is  not  changed  to  a 
butterfly  till  the  month  of  June  in  the  following  summer. 
Great  numbers  of  these  butterflies  are  sometimes  seen  around 
puddles  of  water  left  by  rain  in  New  Hampshire,  where  this 
species  is  much  more  common  and  abundant  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  three  foregoing  species  are  the 
only  ones  in  Massachusetts  which  are  provided  with  forked 
scent-organs,  capable  of  being  withdrawn  and  concealed 
within  the  first  segment  of  the  body.  All  which  follow  are 
destitute  of  this  means  of  defence. 

In  Europe  there  are  several  kinds  of  caterpillars  which 
live  exclusively  on  the  cruciferous  or  oleraceous  plants,  such 
as  the  cabbage,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  kale,  radish,  turnip,  and 
mustard,  and  ofl^ntimes  do  considerable  injury  to  them. 
The  previuling  color  of  tliese  caterpillars  is  green,  and  that 
of  the  butterflies  produced  from  them,  white. 

They  belong  to  a  genus  called  Pontia;  in  which  tiie  hind 
wings  are  not  scalloped  nor  tailed,  but  are  rounded  and 
entire  on  the  edges,  and  are  grooved  on  the  inner  edge  to 
receive  the  abdomen ;  the  feelers  are  rather  slender,  but 
project  beyond  tlie  head ;  and  the  anteJinse  have  a  short 
flattened  knob ;  their  caterpillars  are  nearly  cylindrical,  taper 
a  very  little  towards  each  end,  and  are  sparingly  clothed 
with  short  down,  which  requires  a  microscope  to  be  distinctly 
seen ;  they  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail  and  a  ti-ansverse 
loop;  and  their  chrysalids  are  angular  at  the  sides,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends. 

In  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Massachusetts  there 
is  a  white  butterfly,  which,  in  all  its  states,  agrees  with  the 
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foregoing  cliaracters.  It  is  the  Pontia  oleracea  ^  (Fig.  99), 
potJierb  Pontia,  or  white 
butterfly,  and  was  first  de- 
scribed by  me  in  the  year 
1829,  in  the  seventh  toI- 
ume  of  the  "  New  England 
Farmer."*  About  the  last 
of  May,  and  the  beginning 
of  June,  it  is  seen  flutter- 
ing over  cabhagf,  radish, 
and  turnip  beds,  and  patches  of  mustard,  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  its  eggs.  These  are  festened  to  the  undtT  sides 
of"  the  leaves,  and  but  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  are 
left  upon  one  leaf.  The  eggs,  are  yellowish,  nearly  pear- 
shaped,  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  are  one  fifteenth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  They  are  hatched  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  they  are  laid,  and  tlie  caterpillars  produced  from  them 
attain  their  full  size  when  three  weeks  old,  and  then  measure 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Being  of  a  pale  green 
color,  they  are  not  readily  di&t>nguif>hed  from  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves  beneath  which  they  live.  They  do  not  devour  the 
leaf  at  its  edge,  but  begin  indiscriminately  ujion  any  part  of 
its  under  side,  through  which  they  eat  irregular  holes. 

When  they  have  completed  the  feeding  stage,  they  quit 
the  plants,  and  retire  beneath  palings,  or  the  edges  of  stones, 
or  into  the  interstiees  of  walls,  where  they  spin  a  little  tufl: 
of  silk,  entangle  the  hooks  of  their  hindmost  feet  in  it,  and 
then  proceed  to  form  a  loop  to  sustain  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position.  Bending  its  head 
on  one  side,  the  caterpillar  fastens  to  the  surface,  beneath  the 
middle  of  its  body,  a  silken  thread,  which  it  carries  across 
the  genui  . 


[fl  Pontia  <ileriitea  belongs 
The  P.  casta  of  Kirby,  in  Fann.  Bar.,  I\ 
oleracea .-  and  Kirby'a  eaila  is  the  t™ri/t 
MoRniB.J 


rit  Schrk.  (Homs'a  Catalogne) 
Ea  only  a  variety  of  HairWs  P. 
nf  Boiad.  Spec    Gen.,  I.  Bl»  ~ 
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its  back  and  secures  on  tlie  other  side,  and  repeats  this 
operation  till  the  united  tlireads  have  formed  a  band  or  loop 
of  sufficient  strength.  On  the  next  day  it  casts  off  tlie 
caterpillar  skin,  and  becomes  a  chrysalis.  This  is  sometimes 
of  a  pale  green,  and  sometimeB  of  a  white  color,  regularly 
and  finely  dottt^i  with  black ;  the  sides  of  the  body  are 
angular,  the  head  is  surmounted  by  a  conical  tubercle, 
aJid  over  tlio  fore  part  of  the  body,  corresponding  to  tJie 
thorax  of  the  included  butterfly,  is  a  thin  projection,  having 
in  profile  some  resemblance  to  a  Roman  nose. 

The  chrysalis  state  lasts  eleven  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  insect  comes  forth  a  butterfly.  The  ivings  ai'e 
white,  but  dusky  next  to  the  body ;  the  tips  of  the  upper 
ones  are  yellowish  beneath,  with  dusky  veins ;  the  under 
side  of  the  hinder  wings  is  straw-colored,  with  broad  dusky 
veins,  and  the  angles  next  to  the  body  are  deep  yellow ;  the 
back  is  black,  and  the  antennje  are  blackish,  with  narrow 
white  rings,  and  ochre-yellow  at  the  tips.  The  wings  ex- 
pand about  two  inches. 

I  have  seen  these  butterflies  in  great  abundance  during  the 
latter  part  of  July  and  tlie  fee^nning  of  August,  in  pairs,  or 
laying  their  eggs  for  a  second  brood  of  caterpillars.  The 
chrysalids  produced  from  this  autumnal  brood  survive  the 
winter,  and  the  butterflies  are  not  disclosed  from  them  till 
May  or  June.  In  gardens  or  fields  infested  by  the  cater- 
pillars, boards,  placed  horizontally  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  will  be  resorted  to  by  them  when  they 
are  about  to  change  to  chrysalids,  and  here  it  will  be  easy 
to  find,  collect,  and  destroy  them,  either  in  the  caterpillar 
or  chrysalis  state.  The  butterflies  also  may  easily  be  taken 
by  a  large  and  deep  bag-net  of  muslin,  attached  to  a  handle 
of  five  or  six  feet  in  length  ;  for  tiiey  fly  low  and  lazily, 
especiaUy  when  busy  in  laying  their  eggs.  In  Europe  the 
caterpillars  of  the  wlute  butterflies  are  eaten  by  the  larger 
titmouse  (^Parus  major'),  and  probably  our  own  titmouse 
or  chickadee,  with  other  insect-eating  birds,  will  be  found 
equally  useful,  if  propei'ly  protected. 
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Twice  a  year  our  pastures  and  road-sides  are  enlivened 
by  great  numbers  of  the  small  yellow  Pliilodieo  butterfly 
(^Ooliaa  Phihdiee  of  Go- 
dart).  (Fig.  100,  male; 
Fig.  101,  female.)  Tliey 
begin  to  appear  towards 
tlie  end  of  April,  are 
common  throughout  tlie 
month  of  May,  after  which 
no  more  are  seen  till  neai- 
tlie  end  of  July,  when  a 
new  brood  begins  to  come 
forth,  and  some  of  them 
continue  till  late  in  the 
autumn.  Their  wings  are 
yellow,  witli  a  black  hind 
border,  which  in  the  fe- 
males is  quite  broad  on 
the  fore  wings,  and  spotted  with  yellow ;  tlie  fringes  of  the 
wings,  the  antennae,  and  tlie  shanks  arc  red  ;  the  fore  wings 
have  a  small  narrow  black  spot  on  both  sides  near  the  mid- 
dle ;  the  hind  wings  have  a  round  orange-colored  spot  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  side,  which  on  the  under  side  is 
replaced  by  a  large  and  a  small  silvery  spot  close  together, 
and  surrounded  by  a  rust-colored  ring. 

The  males  are  generally  smaller  than  the  females.  The 
caterpillars  live  upon  clover,  medicago,  and  lucerne,  and  1 
have  occasionally  found  them  on  pea-vines.  They  are  green, 
slightly  downy,  paler  or  yellowish  at  tlie  sides,  and  grow  to 
the  length  of  about  one  incii  and  a  half.  They  suspend 
themselves  to  tlie  stems  of  plants  by  the  tail  ajid  a  trans- 
verse loop,  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  species.  The 
chrysalis  (Fig.  102)  is  straw-colored,  not  angulated  at  the 
sides,  with  a  slight  prominence  over  tlie  thorax,  and  the 
anterior  extremity  ends  in  a  short  and  blunt  point.  The 
genus    Colioi,  to  which  the  i'hiloilicc  buttt.'i'fly  belongs,  v, 
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distinguished  by  the  following  cliaracters.  Six  legs  formed 
for  walking ;  short  antennae,  gradually 
thickened  towards  the  end ;  wings  entire, 
hinder  ones  rounded,  with  a  gutter  on  tlicir 
inner  edge  to  receive  the  ahdonien,  and 
the  central  mesh  closed  behind  by  an  an- 
gular vein ;  caterpillars  cylindrical,  smooth 
or  downy ;  not  striped  on  the  top  of  the 
back ;  suspending  themselves  by  the  tail 
and  a  loop  round  the  body  ;  chrysalids 
somewhat  ^bbous  or  bulging,  not  angulated 
at  the  sides,  and  conical  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. 

We  have  several  kinds  of  small  six-footed  butterflies,  some 
of  which  are  found,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer, 
in  the  iields  and  around  the  edges  of  woods,  flying  low  and 
frequently  alighting,  and  oftentimes  collected  together  in  little 
swarms  on  the  flowers  of  the  clover,  mint,  and  other  sweets 
scented  plants.  Their  caterpillars  secure  themselves  by  the 
hind  feet  and  a  loop,  when  about  to  transform ;  but  they  are 
very  short  and  almost  oval,  flat  below  and  more  or  less 
convex  above,  with  a  small  head,  which  is  concealed  under 
the  first  ring  ;  and  the  feet,  which  are  sixteen  in  number. 
are  so  short,  that  these  caterpillars  in  moving  seem  to  glide 
rather  than  creep.  The  chrysalids  (Fig.  103)  are  Fig.  103. 
short  and  thick,  with  the  under  side  flat,  the  upper  ^n. 
side  very  convex,  and  both  extremities  rounded  or 
obtuse.  They  belong  to  a  httle  group  which  may  be  called 
Lycenians  (L'YC^NAn^),  fi-om  the  principal  genus  included 
in  it. 

The  most  common  of  these  butterflies  has  generally  been 
mistaken  for  the  European  hyecena  PJdmag,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  distinct,  and  propose  to  call  it  the  American 
copper  butterfly,  Lye<ena  Americana  (Fig.  104).  The  fore 
wings  on  the  upper  side  are  coppery  red,  with  about  eight 
small  square  black  spots,  and  the  hind  margin  broadly  bor- 
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eiei-ed  with  dusky  brown  ;  hind  wings  with  a  few  small  black 
J,,    jij^  spots  on  tlie  middle,  and  a  broad  cop- 

^^^-.     y^^^^     pery-red  band  on  the  liind  margin. 
HBK||N^Sp      The  wings  expand  from  l^V  to  1^- 
^^^B^H^^H^^      inch.  This  butterfly  is  found  through- 
^^^^^^^^H         out  the   summer   fluttering   on   the 
^^^     ^1^  grass   and  other  low  plants.      The 

caterjjiilar  is  long,  oval,  and  slightly  convex  above,  and  of 
a  greenish  color ;  it  probably  lives,  like  the  I'hlceas,  on  the 
leaves  of  dock  and  sorrel.  The  chrysalis,  which  is  usually 
suspended  under  a  stone,  is  light  yellowish-brown,  and  spot- 
ted with  black  dots. 

The  Epixanthe  butterfly,  Lyemna  Epixanthe  (Boisduval), 
resembles  the  preceding  in  foi-m  and  size,  but  is  of  a  dusky 
brown  color  above,  witli  a  few  black  spots  on  the  middle  of 
tlie  wings,  and  a  narrow,  wavy  band,  or  a  few  contiguous 
spots  of  an  orange  color  on  the  hinder  margin  of  the  pos- 
terior wings.  This  species  is  rather  rare.  'ITie  wings  in 
both  these  butterflies  arc  entire,  or  not  notched  or  tailed,  and 
tlie  knobs  of  their  antennte  are  short,  Uiick,  and  nearly  oval. 
There  are  others  with  the  hind  wings  also  entire  and 
rounded,  but  the  knobs  of  the  antemiie  are  longer  and  not 
near  so  thick,  and  their  caterpillars  are  shorter  and  very 
convex  above.  These  cliaract«rs  exist  in  the  beautifiil 
azure-blue  butterfly,  Polyommatua  Pseudargioliis  (Eoisd.), 
(]^'~ig.  105,  male.  Fig.  106,  var.  profile,)  wliich  measures 
rig.  1(15-  iiff  II  from    lyV    to    1-J    inch 

\     /  .^^  acrosstbewings.   These 

-jJIJI^^yy^^BHfe      ^^^^         ™   ^^  male   are   light 
^^I^^^^Hi^^      j^B^a         blue  on  the  upper  side, 
V^lV^^Br  BeBJEah.        wnth  the  lustre  of  satin  ; 

'    '  ./  the  tore  wmgs   ot  the 

female  have  a  broad  blackish  outer  margin,  and  on  that  of 
the  hind  wings  is  a  row  of  small  blackish  spots ;  all  the 
wings  on  the  under  side  are  pearl-gray,  with  little  blackisli 
spots  ;  the  fringes  of  tlie  wings  are  white. 
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The  blue  Lucia  butterfly  (^Polyonimatii»  Lucia  of  Kirby) 
greatly  resembles  the  preceding,  but  tlie  blaek  border  of 
tile  fore  wings  in  the  fenmle  is  not  so  broad,  the  fringes  ot 
the  wings  are  spotted  with  black,  and  all  the  wings  on  tlie 
under  side  are  dusky  gray,  with  larger  blackish  spots,  and  a 
broad  blackish  border  behind.  Mr,  Kirby  has  described  only 
the  male  of  this  butterfly,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Fauna 
B or eali- Americana.     It  is  found  in  April  and  May. 

The  Comyntas  butterfly  (^Polyommatug  OomyntoB  of  Go- 
dart)  is  readily  distinguished  from  tlie  foregoing  by  having 
a  little  thread-ljke  tail  on  the  edge  of  the  hind  wings.  The 
wings  in  the  males  are  violet  blue,  and  in  the  females  black- 
ish glossed  with  blue  on  the  upper  side,  with  wliitish  fringes  ; 
there  are  several  blackish  spots  around  the  bind  margins, 
and  on  the  lund  wings  near  the  posterior  margin  two  cres- 
cents of  a  deep  orange-color.  The  under  sides  of  all  tlie 
wings  are  gray,  with  black  spots  encircled  with  white,  and 
each  of  the  two  orange-colored  crescents  of  the  hind  wings 
encloses  a  deep  black  spot  encircled  witli  silvery  blue.  The 
wings  expand  about  one  inch.  This  butterfly  is  found  in 
dry  woods  and  pastures  in  July  and  August,  and  the  catei-- 
pillai-s  hve  on  the  leaves  of  the  Lespedeza,  which  grows  in 
those  places.  They  are  oval,  convex,  and  downy,  of  a  pale 
green  color  with  three  darker  green  lines,  the  sides  of  the 
body  reddish,  and  the  head  black.  The  chrysalis,  wliicli  is 
usually  fastened  to  a  leaf,  is  at  first  pale  green,  but  becomes 
brownish  afterwards ;  it  is  sparingly  clothed  with  wlutisJi 
hairs,  and  there  are  three  tows  of  black  dots  on  the  back. 
The  chrysalis  state  lasts  from  nine  to  eleven  days. 

We  have  several  more  of  these  small  butterflies  with 
thread-like  tails  on  their  hind  wings,  but  they  differ  from 
all  the  preceding  species  in  having  the  knobs  of  the  antenna; 
longer  and  nearly  cyhndrical,  the  eyes  covered  with  a  very 
fine  down,  and  an  oval  opaque  spot  on  the  fore  wings,  neav 
the  front  margin  in  the  males.  They  belong  to  the  genu^ 
Thecla.     Their  caterpillars  are  longer  and  flatter  than  tliooe 
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in  the  genus  Polyommahts,  and  they  usually  live  on  trees. 
One  of  our  largest  kinds  is  the  Falacer  butterfly  {^Theda 
Falacer  of  Godart).  Its  wings  expand  fi-oni  l^V  inch  to  l-^o 
inch,  are  dark  brown  on  the  upper  side,  with  two  slender 
tails,  one  of  which  is  very  short,  on  each  of  the  bind 
wings ;  and  on  the  bind  margin  of  the  same  wings  is  an 
orange-colored  spot,  larger  and  more  conspicuous  in  the 
females  than  in  the  other  sex ;  the  under  side  of  the  wings 
is  lighter  brown;  and  on  each  wing  near  the  middle  is  a 
dark-brown  spot  mar^ned  within  and  without  with  white, 
and  beyond  the  middle  there  are  two  rows  of  spots  of  the 
same  color,  bordered  on  one  side  only  with  white ;  besides 
these  spots,  tfiere  are  on  the  hind  wings  near  the  margin  three 
or  four  orange-colored  crescents,  the  inner  one  of  which  is 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  large  blue  spot.  This  insect 
is  found  among  bushes  in  July  and  August.  The  caterpil- 
lar is  said  to  live  upon  various  kuids  of  hawthorns. 

The  streaked  Thecla  (^Theda  strigosa)  has  a  long  and  a 
short  tail  on  each  of  the  hind  wings,  and  is  of  a  dark-browji 
color  witliout  spots  on  the  upper  side ;  the  wings  beneath  are 
ornamented  with  wavy  transverse  white  streaks,  and  near 
the  hind  mar^  of  the  posterior  wings  is  a  row  of  deep 
orange-colored  crescents,  witli  a  large  blue  spot  near  the 
hindmost  angle.  It  measures  one  inch  and  one  tenth  across 
the  wings.  I  took  it  on  Blue  Hill  on  the  1st  of  August.  In 
the  markings  of  the  under  side  of  the  wings  it  neariy  resem- 
bles  Thecla  IApar(yps. 

The  heads  of  t!ie  common  hop  are  frequently  eaten  by  the 
little  green  and  downy  caterpillars  of  a  very  pretty  butterfly, 
which  has  been  mistaken  for  the  Thecla  Favonius,  figured 
in  Mr.  Abbot's  "  Natural  History  of  the  Insects  of  Georgia" ; 
but  it  diifers  from  it  in  so  many  respects,  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  anotlier  name,  and  will  therefore  call  it 
the  hop-vine  Thecla,  Tkeda  SumuW'*  (Plate  IV.  Fig.  3). 

[  1  T.  Evmvli  is  the  T.  me&iim  of  Hubner.  —  Mokkis.] 

>  M.  Boiadaval  hne  figured  and  described  this  species  under  the  name  of  Theela 
/Woniui  in  his  ''Hisloire  dee  LepidopterGB  de  i'Am^rigne  Septentrionule." 
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The  wings  on  the  upper  side  are  dusky  brown,  with  a  tint 
of  blue-gray,  and,  in  the  males,  there  is  an  oval  darker 
spot  near  the  front  edge ;  the  hind  wings  have  two  short, 
tliread-like  tails,  the  inner  one  the  longest,  and  tipped  with 
white ;  along  the  hind  mar^  of  these  same  wings  is  a  row 
of  little  pale  blue  spots,  interrupted  by  a  large  orange-red 
crescent  enclosing  a  smali  black  spot;  tlie  wings  beneath 
ai-e  slate-gray,  with  two  wavy  streaks  of  brown  edged  on 
one  side  with  white,  and  on  the  hind  wings  an  orange- 
colored  spot  near  the  hind  angle,  and  a  larger  spot  of  the 
same  color  enclosing  a  black  dot  just  before  the  tails.  It 
expands  one  inch  and  one  tenth. 

The  last  of  these  butterflies  with  two  tails  to  each  of  the 
hind  wings,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  described,  unless  it 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  SimaetMs  of  Urury,  the  Damon  of 
Cramer,  or  the  iSmilacis  of  Boisduval,  with  the  descriptions 
of  which  it  does  not  fully  agree.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  call 
it  the  Auburn  Thecla  (^Theela  Auhumiana),  from  a  favorite 
spot  near  Cambridge,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Sweet 
Auburn,  w!iere  I  have  repeatedly  taken  it  before  the  place 
was  converted  to  a  cemetery.  As  in  the  preceding  species, 
the  outermost  of  the  tails  is  very  short,  and  often  nothing 
remains  of  it  but  a  little  tooth  on  the  edge  of  the  wing.  It 
varies  considerably  in  color ;  the  females  are  generally  deep 
brown  above,  but  sometimes  the  wings  are  rust-colored  or 
tawny  in  the  middle,  as  they  always  are  in  the  males ;  the 
oval  opaque  spot  which  charactemes  the  latter  sex  is  ochre- 
yellow.  Upon  the  rmder  side  the  wings  in  both  sexes  are 
green,  the  anterior  pair  tinged  with  brown  from  the  nuddle 
to  the  inner  edge ;  externally,  next  to  the  fringe,  they  are 
all  margined  by  a  narrow  wavy  white  line,  bordered  intei'- 
nally  with  brown  ;  this  line  on  the  fore  wings  does  not  reach 
the  inner  margin ;  on  the  hind  wings  it  consists  of  sis  spots 
ai-ranged  in  a  agzag  manner,  and  the  last  spot  next  to  the 
inner  mar^n  is  remote  from  the  rest ;  besides  these  there  are 
on  the  same  wuigs  three  more  white  spots  bordered  with 
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brown  between  the  -ugzag  band  and  the  base ;  and  between 
the  same  band  and  the  margin  tJiree  black  spots,  beliind  the 
middle  one  of  which  is  a  rust-red  spot  with  a  black  centre. 
The  wings  expand  from  1-^a  to  l^'s  inch.  This  pretty  species 
is  found  on  the  mouse-ear  (^Gnaphalium  plantafftnetim')  in 
May,  and  on  the  flowers  of  the  spearmint  in  Auguft. 

Some  kinds  of  Theela  liave  the  hind  edges  of  the  wings 

notched,  but  not  tailed.     This  is  the  case  with  the  Niphon 

i.r,  11,7  huttcrily   (^Theela  Ni}ihon    of  Hub- 

■^  N..  ./     ^^—     ner),  (Fig.   107,)   which  has  been 

V^^^BHr^^HH^     taken   at   Sweet   Auburn    early  in 

^i^^HK^^^^      May.     As  in  the  Auburn  butterfly, 

flH^Ti^SHr  the   wings   are   deep  brown  above, 

^^        W^  with  a  lai'ge  rusty  space  on  each ; 

the  notches  on  their  edges  are  white,  and  the  teeth  between 

them  are  rounded  and  of  a  black  color ;  on  the  under  side 

the  wings  are  light  brown,  with  dark  brown  wavy  and  zigzag 

lines,  two  of  which  are  bordered  on  one  side  witli  white. 

The  wings  expand  1^  inch. 

The  Mopsus  butterfly  (  Theela  Mopsus  of  Hiibner)  diff'ers 
from  ail  the  foregoing  in  having  the  hind  wings  entire  and 
not  tailed ;  but  the  inner  angle  projects  a  little,  as  it  does  in 
some  species  of  LyemnM.  In  form,  and  in  the  color  and 
arrangement  of  the  spots  on  tlie  under  side  of  the  wings, 
it  approaches  to  the  PMceas  and  Americana;  but  in  these 
species  the  eyes  are  not  downy,  and  the  males  have  not  the 
oval  opaque  spot  near  the  front  margin  of  the  anterior  wings. 
The  Mopsus  butterfly  is  dark  bi-own  above,  with  a  row  of 
seven  or  eight  deep  orange-colored  spots  near  tlie  margin  of 
the  hind  wings,  larger  and  much  more  conspicuous  on  the 
under  than  on  tlie  upper  side.  The  wings  beneath  are  light 
brown,  with  a  row  of  deep  orange  or  vermilion-colored  spots 
near  the  hind  margins  of  all  the  wings,  an  inner  and  more 
irregular  row  of  small  black  spots  encircled  with  white  on 
the  same,  and  two  more  similar  spots  close  togetlier  on  the 
middle  of  the  liind  wings.     It  exjmnds  l^V  inch.     My  only 
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specimen  of  this  fine  butterfly  was  taken  at  Sandwicli,  by 
Ml-.  John  B ethane. 

Some  butterflies  have  the  fii-st  pair 
of  legs  so  much  shorter  than  the  oth- 
ers tliat  they  cannot  be  used  in  walk- 
ing, and  are  folded  on  the  breast  like 
a  tippet.  Their  caterpillars,  wlici 
about  to   transform,   do  not   make  a  ''^'""''''  ^"s"''^"- 

loop  to  support  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  but  suspend  them- 
selves vertically  by  the  hindmost  feet.  As  tliey  all  secure 
themselves  pretty  much  in  the  same  way,  it  may  be  proper 
to  explain  the  process.  Having  finished  eating,  the  caterpil- 
lar wanders  about  till  it  has  discovered  a  suitable  situation 
in  which  to  pass  through  its  transformations.  This  may  be 
the  under  side  of  a  branch  or  of  a  leaf,  or  any  other  hor^ 
izontal  object  beneath  which  it  can  find  sufficient  room  for 
its  fiiture  operations. 

Here  it  spins  a  web  or  tuft  of  silk,  fastening  it  securely  to 
tlie  surface  beneath  which  it  is  resting,  entangles  the  hooks 
of  its  hindmost  feet  among  the  threads,  and  then  contracts 
its  body  and  lets  itself  drop  so  as  to  hang  suspended  by  the 
hind  feet  alone,  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body  being 
curved  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  After  some  hours, 
the  skin  over  the  bent  part  of  the  body  is  rent,  the  fore  part 
of  the  chrysalis  protrudes  from  the  fissure,  and,  by  a  wrig- 
gling kind  of  motion,  the  caterpillar-skin  is  slipped  back- 
wards till  only  the  extremity  of  the  chrysalis  remiuns  attached 
to  it.  The  chrysalis  has  now  to  release  itself  entirely  from 
the  caterpillar-skin,  which  is  gathered  in  folds  around  its  tail, 
and  to  make  itself  fest  to  the  silken  tuft  hy  the  minute  hooks 
with  which  tlie  hinder  extremity  is  provided.  Not  having 
the  assistance  of  a  transverse  loop  to  support  its  body  while 
it  disengages  its  tail,  the  attempt  would  seem  perilous  in  the 
extreme,  if  not  impossible.  Without  having  witnessed  the 
operation,  we  sliould  suppose  tliat  the  insect  would  inevitably 
fiiU,  while  endeavoring  to  accomplish  its  object.     But,  al- 
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though  unprovided  with  ordinary  limhs,  it  is  not  left  without 
the  means  to  extricate  itself  from  its  present  difficulty. 

The  hinder  and  tapering  part  of  the  cluysalis  consists  of 
several  rings  or  segments,  so  joined  together  as  to  be  capable 
of  moving  from  side  to  side  upon  each  other ;  and  these 
supply  to  it  the  place  of  hands.  By  bending  together  two 
of  these  rings  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  chrysalis 
seizes,  in  the  crevice  between  them,  a  portion  of  the  empty 
eaterpiilar-skin,  and  clings  to  it  so  as  to  support  itself  wiiile 
it  withdraws  its  tail  from  the  remainder  of  the  skin. 

It  is  now  wholly  out  of  the  skin,  to  which  it  hangs  sus- 
pended by  nipping  together  the  rings  of  its  body ;  but,  as 
the  chrysalis  is  much  shorter  than  tlie  caterpillar,  it  is  yet 
at  some  distance  from  tlie  tuft  of  silk,  to  which  it  must 
climb  before  it  can  fix  in  it  the  hooks  of  its  hinder  extremity. 
To  do  this,  it  extends  tlie  rings  of  its  body  as  far  apart  as 
possible,  then,  bending  together  two  of  tliem  above  those  by 
which  it  is  suspended,  it  catches  hold  of  the  skin  higher  up, 
at  the  same  time  letting  go  below,  and,  by  repeating  this 
process  with  different  rings  in  succession,  it  at  length  reaches 
the  tuft  of  silk,  entangles  its  hooks  among  the  threads,  and 
then  hangs  suspended  without  further  risk  of  faUing.,  It 
next  contrives  to  dislodge  the  cast  caterpillar-skin  by  whirl- 
ing itself  around  repeatedly,  till  the  old  skin  is  finally  loos- 
ened from  its  attachment  and  falls  to  the  ground.  Tlie 
whole  of  this  operation,  difficult  as  it  may  seem,  is  performed 
in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes,  and  rarely  does  the  in- 
sect fail  to  accomplish  it  successfully  and  safely. 

We  may  see  the  whole  process  in  tlie  caterpillars  of  the 
Archippus  butterfly  (Banais  Archippits  of  Fabricius),  which 
lives  on  the  common  silk-weed  or  milk-weed  QAsdepias 
Syriaca)  in  June  and  July.  This  caterpillar  is  cylindrical, 
with  a  pfur  of  thread-like  black  horns  on  the  top  of  the 
second  segment,  and  a  shorter  pair  on  the  eleventh  segment, 
and  its  body  is  marked  with  alternate  transverse  bands  of 
yellow,  black,  and  white.     It  comes  to  its  growtli  in  about 
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fourteen  days,  during  which  it  changes  its  skin  tliroc  times, 
and  finally  attains  to  the  length  of  nearly  two  inches.  The 
chrysalis  is  about  an  inch  long,  but  very  tliick,  nearly  cylin- 
drical in  the  middle,  and  rounded  at  each  end,  witli  a  very 
slender  black  point,  by  which  it  is  suspended.  Its  skin  is 
exceedingly  tliin  and  delicate,  of  a  light  green  color,  and 
ornamented  with  golden  spots  and  a  transverse  stripe  of 
black  and  gold.  The  chrysalis  state  lasts  ten  or  twelve  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  butterfly  comes  forth.  The 
Archippus  butterfly  is  very  common  on  flowers,  particularly 
on  low  lands,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. The  wings  on  the  upper  side  are  tawny  orange,  on 
the  under  side  deep  nankin-yellow  ;  they  are  surrounded  by 
a  black  border  spotted  with  white ;  the  veins  are  black,  and 
there  are  several  yellow  and  white  spots  on  the  black  tips  of 
the  fore  wings.  The  males  are  distinguished  by  an  elevated 
black  spot  contiguous  to  one  of  the  veins  near  the  middle  of 
the  hind  wings.  This  butterfly  measures  across  the  wings 
from  3J  te  4^  inches.  The  anteiinje  in  the  genus  Danais 
liave  a  long  and  curved  knob;  the  head  and  thorax  are 
spotted  with  white ;  the  males  have  an  elevated  spot  near  the 
middle  of  the  hind  wings,  which  in  both  sexes  are  rounded, 
and  never  tailed  or  indented.  The  caterpillai-s  are  fimiished 
with  projecting  thread-like  horns  in  pairs,  and  the  chrysalids 
are  short  and  thick,  somewhat  oval,  and  are  ornamented  with 
golden  spots.  The  other  characters  of  the  genus  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  division  to  which  it  belongs. 

We  have  another  four-footed  butterfly  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  Arcliippus  in  color  and  markings,  but  differs  from 
it  entirely  in  the  chrysalis  and  caterpillar  state.  It  is  the 
Disippe  butterfly  (^Nymphalis  Digippe*  of  Godart).  (Fig. 
109.)  It  is  of  a  tawny  yellow  above,  and  of  a  paler  yeDow 
beneath,  tlic  wings  are  surrounded  by  a  broad  black  border 
spotted  with  white,  the  veins  are  black,  there  is  a  triangular 
patch  spotted  with  white  near  the  tips  of  the  fore  wings,  and 

'  This  is  tlie  Misippas  of  Fabricius,  but  not  of  Liiina:iis. 
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on  the  liind  wings  a  curved  black  band.  It  expands  from 
tbree  to  three  and  a  half  inches.  The  caterpillar  lives  on 
the  poplar  and  willow ;  it  is  of  a  pale  brown  color,  more  or 
less  variegated  with  whit*;  on  the  sides,  and  sometimes  with 
green  on  the  back ;  the  head  is  notched  on  the  top ;  there  is 
it  hnmp  on  the  second  segment,  from  which  proceed  two 


slender  blackish  horns,  barbed  on  all  sides  with  little  ])oints  ; 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sfgmcnts  are  also  somewhat 
humped  above,  and  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  are  short  tu- 
bercles. It  suspends  itself  by  the  hind  feet,  before  chang- 
ing to  a  chrysalis.  The  latter  is  angular,  and  tapers  toward* 
the  tail ;  it  is  of  a  pale  brown  or  ashen-gray  color,  with  the 
sides  of  the  back  and  the  extremity  of  the  body  whitish  ; 
and  there  is  a  thin  almost  circular  projection  standing  verti- 
cally on  its  edge  on  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  butterflj- 
appears  in  September,  and  lays  its  eggs  for  a  second  brood 
of  caterpillars,  which  are  transformed  to  chrysalids  in  the 
autumn,  and  remain  without  forther  change  till  the  following 
spring,  when  they  are  changed  to  butterflies. 

The  genus  NympltcdiB*  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters.  Four-footed  butterflies,  with  a  long 
strtught  and  slender  knob  to  the  antennse,  the  edges  of  the 

*  The  niime  Limeniti? 
appropriateil  liy  Dr.  Boisi^ 
as  the  Camilla,  &c. 
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wings,  particularly  of  the  hinder  ones,  acalloped  but  not 
tailed,  the  inner  miwgin  grooved  so  as  to  I'eceive  and  conceal 
the  abdiimen  below,  no  closed  mesh  in  the  middle  of  the 
wings,  and  no  elevated  spot  on  them  in  the  males ;  cater- 
pillars and  chrysalids  in  form  like  tliose  of  the  Disippe,  and 
siLspended  only  by  the  hindmost  exta-emity. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Ephestion  butterfly  (^Ifi/mpkaUi> 
Epkestion  of  Stoll)  is  of  a  brownish  color,  more  or  less  varie- 
gated with  white  on  the  siifes,  and  with  green  above,  and, 
like  that  of  the  Disippe,  has  two  long  barbed  brown  horns  on 
the  second  segment.  I  have  found  it  on  the  scrub-oalc 
(^Quefcus  ilidfolia)  in  June,  but  Mr.  Abbot  says  it  lives  on 
the  whortleberry-bush  and  the  cherry-tree. 

The  chrysalis  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  tlie 
Disippe  in  form  and  color,  and  the  butterfly  leaves  it  eleven 
days  after  the  insect  has  changed  from  a  caterpillar.  This 
butterfly  is  found  about  the  middle  of  June  ;  I  have  seen  it 
again  in  September,  though  rarely,  aiid  the  caterpillars  of 
the  last  brood  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  throughout  the 
winter,  and  are  changed  to  butterflies  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May  following.  This  butterfly  is  of  a  blue-black  color, 
finely  glossed  with  blue  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  winga, 
the  scalloped  edges  of  which  are  white,  and  the  hind  margins 
bordered  with  three  black  lines ;  near  the  tips  of  the  fore 
wings  are  two  or  three  white  spots,  and  just  within  the 
border  a  row  of  orange-colored  spots ;  these  spots  are  more 
distinct  on  the  under  side  of  the  fore  wings,  which  are  more 
or  less  tinged  with  brown,  and  have  near  the  body  two  large 
orange-colored  spots ;  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings 
is  a  row  of  seven  orange-colored  spots  inside  of  the  hind 
border,  and  three  more  of  the  same  color  near  the  shoulders 
of  the  wings.     It  expands  from  3  to  3U  inches. 

The  Arthemis  butterfly  (^Nymphalis  Arthemis  of  Drury) 
(Plate  I,  Fig.  7)  is  very  rare  in  Massachusetts,  but  more 
common  in  the  hilly  parts  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  preceding,  measuring  from  2^  to  'd  inches, 
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resembles  it  a  good  deal  in  form  and  general  color,  but 
is  readily  distinguished  from  it,  and  from  all  the  otlier 
American  butterflies,  by  the  broad  white  arched  band  on  the 
wings,  which,  beginning  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  front 
edge  of  the  fore  wings,  curves  backwards,  crossing  both 
wings,  and  ends  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  hind  wings.  The 
male  differs  from  the  female  in  having  a  row  of  orange-col- 
ored spots  on  the  upper  side  of  the  hind  wings  nest  to  the 
border,  as  well  as  on  the  und*  side.  The  caterpillar  and 
chrysalis  of  this  species  are  unknown  to  me. 

The  caterpillars  of  many  of  tlie  four-footed  bntterflies  are 
spiny,  or  have  their  backs  armed  with  numerous  projecting 
points ;  these,  in  some,  are  short  and  soft,  and  beset  all 
around  with  very  small  stiff  hairs,  in  otJiers  they  are  long, 
hard,  and  sharp  prickles,  which  generally  are  fiimished  with 
little  stiff  branches.  The  bntterflies  have  the  knobs  of  the 
antennfe  short  and  broad;  the  feelers  are  rather  long,  and 
placed  close  together,  at  the  base  at  least ;  the  inner  margin 
of  the  hind  wings  is  folded  downwards,  and  grooved  for  tlie 
reception  of  the  body ;  the  centra!  mesh  of  these  wings  is 
not  closed  behind ;  and  the  nails  of  the  four  hind  feet  axe 
divided  so  as  to  appear  double.  This  group  may  be  called 
Vanessians  (Vanessa!)^),  and  contains  the  genera  Argyn- 
nig,  Melitcea,   Gynihia,  and   Vanessa. 

In  Argynnis  the  wings  are  never  angulated  or  toothed, 
and  the  hind  ones  are  generally  ornamented  with  silvery  or 
pearly  spots  beneath ;  the  feelers  spread  apart  at  their  points ; 
the  caterpillars  have  a  round  head,  and  are  iumlshed  with 
branched  spines  on  all  their  segments,  two  of  those  on  the 
first  segment  being  usually  longer  than  the  rest,  and  directed 
forwards  ;  chrysalids  somewhat  angular,  arched,  ratlier  thick 
at  both  ends,  with  tlie  head  squared  or  very  slightly  notched, 
without  a  prominent  nose-like  prqection  on  tlie  thorax,  and 
on  the  back  are  two  rows  of  projecting  points,  which  are 
usually  golden-colored.  Most  of  the  caterpillars  in  this 
genus  are  observed  to  !iv«  on  various  kinds  of  violets,  and 
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on  these  plants  we  may  expect  to  finJ  the  cater[)illars  of  our 
native  species,  which  as  yet  are  mostly  unknown,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 

Argijnnu  Idalla,  Drury.     Idaliu  Butterfly.      (Fig.  110.) 

Fore  wings  ileep  tawny  orange,  spotted  with  black,  anil 

with  a  broail  black  hind  Iwrder,  around  which,  in  the  te- 

males,  is  a  row  of  white  spots ;  hind  wings  blue-black  above. 


with  two  rows  of  spots  bcliind,  both  of  wliich  in  tlie  female 
are  cream-colored,  but  in  the  males  the  spots  of  the  outer 
row  are  deep  tawny  orange ;  all  the  wings  on  the  under 
side  have  a  row  of  pearly-white  crescents  within  the  black 
border  ;  and  on  the  hind  wings,  which  are  brown,  are  seven- 
teen more  pearly-white  spots ;  the  fringes  of  all  the  wings 
are  spotted  with  white. 

Expands  from  3J  to  3^  inches  or  more. 

This  large  and  fine  butterfly  is  found  in  meadows  in  tlio 
latter  part  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 

Argynnis  Aphrodite,  Fabridiis.  Aphrodite  Butterfly.  (Fig.  111.) 
Wings  tawny-yellow  in  the  males,  ochre-yellow  in  the 
females,  in  Iwth  brownish  next  to  the  body,  with  a  black  line 
near  the  hinder  margins,  within  which  is  a  row  of  black 
ci-cscents,   and  within  tlie   latter  is  a  I'uw  of  round   black 
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spots ;  tlie  rest  of  the  surface  is  more  or  less  covered  witli 
large  iiTegular  black  spots ;  beneath  the  tips  of  tlie  fore 
wings  are  seven   or  eight  silveiy  spots,  and  on   the  under 


side  of  the  hind  wings  are  above  twenty  large  silvery-white 
spots,  six  of  which  are  near  tlie  base,  and  the  rest  are 
arranged  in  three  curved  rows. 

Expands  from  2J  to  8^  inches. 

Very  common  on  flowers  in  low  grounds  in  the  latter  jiart 
of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August. 

Argynnis  Myrina,  Cramer.     Myrina  Butterfly,     (Fig.  112.) 
Wings  tawny,  bordered  with  black  above,  with  a  row  of 
fi^,  1)2,  black   crescents   adjoining   the 

border,  and  another  of  round 
black  spots  at  a  distance  from 
it ;  the  remainder  of  the  sur- 
face from  the  base  to  the  mid- 
dle with  irregular  black  spots ; 
under  side  of  the  bind  wings 
variegated  witli  brown,  with  a  few  ochre-ycIlow  spaces  inter- 
posed, and  above  twenty  silveiy-white  spots  arranged  in  four 
rows  ;  between  the  two  outer  rows  is  a  series  of  black  dots, 
and  between  tlie  two  inner  rows  a  single  black  dot  encir- 
cled with  silvery  white. 

Expands  from  IJ  to  \*^  inch. 
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The  wings  and  the  feelers  of  this  and  tlie  following  species 
are  proportionally  more  elongated  than  in  tlie  Idalia  and 
Aphrodite  batterflies.  The  Myrina  begins  to  appear  about 
the  last  of  May,  and  may  be  found  till  the  end  of  June  ;  it 
reappears  again  in  August  and  September. 

Argj/nnis  Beilona,  Fabricius.    Eellona  Butterfly.    (Figs.  113, 114.) 

Wings  tawny  above,  with  two  rows  of  Hack  spots  around 

the  bind  margins,  at  a  distance  from  which  is  a  row  of  round 

spots  of  tlie  same  color ;  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle 


the  wings  are  covered  with  blackish  spots,  running  together 
more  or  less,  as  in  the  preceding  species ;  tips  of  the  fore 
wiiigs  beneath,  and  under  side  of  the  hind  wings,  brownish, 
and  glossed  with  purplish  white  on  the  posterior  half  of  the 
latter,  which  are  variegated  with  dark  brown  lines  and  spots. 

Expands  from  1|  to  1^^  inch. 

Very  closely  resembles  the  Myrina  in  form  and  color  of 
the  upper  surfece  of  the  wings,  but  is  easily  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  want  of  the  silvery  spots  beneath.  It  is  found 
on  flowers  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

The  butterflies  of  the  genus  Melifcea  agree  in  most  re- 
spects with  those  of  Argynnis,  except  that  the  tinder  side  of 
the  hind  wings  is  usually  checkered  with  various  colors,  but 
not  ornamented  with  silvery  or  pearly  spots.  Their  cater- 
pillars are  very  different,  being  covered  with  blunt  tubercles 
beset  with  very  short  stiff  bristles,  and  most  of  them  live  on 
various  kinds  of  plantain.     The  chrysalids  are  of  the  same 
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form  as  those  of  ArgynniB,  and  spotted  with  black  oi-  brown, 
but  are  not  ornamented  with  golden  spots. 

Melitaa  Phaeton,  Drury.     FhaeWin  Butterfly.     (Fig.  115.) 

Wings  black,  with  a  row  of  orange-red  crescents  around 
j.^,.  jj,-  the     hiud    margin, 

within  which  are 
from  two  to  four 
rows  of  cream-col- 
ored spots ;  on  the 
fore  wings,  behind 
the  middle  of  tlic 
front  margin,  are 
two  orange-red  spots,  and  sometimes  another  of  the  same 
color  on  the  middle  of  the  hind  wings.  All  the  wings  are 
black  beneath,  and  spotted  in  the  same  way  as  on  the 
upper  side,  with  the  addition  of  several  large  orange-red  and 
pale  yellow  spots  between  the  middle  and  the  base ;  the 
abdomen  has  three  rows  of  cream-colored  dots  on  tlie  top. 
Expands  from  2  to  2J  inches  or  more. 
This  species  is  rare  in  Massachusetts ;  it  appears  in  low 
gi-ounds  in  June.  The  wings  are  elongated,  as  in  Argynnin 
Myrina,  but  the  feelers  are  short. 

Melil/ea  Ismeria  ?  Boisduval.  Isnieria  Butterfly. 
Wings  tawny  above,  blotched  with  blackish  narrow  spots 
at  the  base,  the  fore  wings  blackish  on  the  hind  margins  and 
tips ;  the  hind  wings  veined  and  edged  with  black,  witli  a 
row  of  black  crescents  near  the  hind  border,  next  to  wliieh 
is  a  row  of  round  black  dots ;  body  covered  with  white  down 
beneath ;  under  side  of  the  wings  oclire-yellow,  with  a  row 
of  pale  yellow  crescents  edged  with  black  near  the  hind 
mar^n  ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  fore  wings  variegated 
with  small  black  and  large  yellowish  spots ;  next  to  tlie 
external  row  of  crescents  of  the  hind  wings  is  a  row  of 
yellowish  dots   encircled  with   black,  across   the   middle  a 
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broad  pale  yeliow  band  traversed  and  edged  with  wavy- 
black  lines,  which  with  the  black  veins  divide  it  into  a  series 
of  checkers ;  on  the  shoulders  of  these  wings  a  long  pale 
yellow  spot  surrounded  with  black,  behind  which  are  three 
square  ones  of  the  same  colors,  contiguous  by  their  sides, 
and  behind  these  two  more  joining  each  other  by  their 
angles. 

Expands  l£  inch, 

I  think  it  possible  that  this  species  may  be  distinct  from 
the  Ismeria,  which  is  known  to  me  only  by  Dr.  BoJsduval's 
figure.*  The  wings  are  short  and  broad,  and  the  feelers 
longer  and  more  slender  at  their  tips  than  in  the  Phaeton. 
In  the  markings  of  the  under  side  of  its  hind  wings  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  Matuma,  CyniMa,  and  Ossianus  of  Europe. 
The  only  specimen  which  I  have  seen  was  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  D.  S.  C.  H.  Smith  of  Sutton. 

Meliitea  Pharos,   Drury.     Pharos    Butterfly.     (Fig.    116,  male. 
Fig.  117,  female.) 

Wings  short  and  broad,  tawny-orange  above,  with  a  broad 
black  hind  border,  on  which  is  a  row  of  narrow  tawny  cres- 
cents, and  before  tliese  a  row  of  round  black  spots,  much 


more  distinct  on  the  hind  than  on  the  fore  wings ;  the  rest 
of  the  wings,  from  the  middle  to  the  base,  is  marked  with 
narrow  black  spots,  running  together  like  network ;  and 
on  the  fore  wings  is  a  large  black  spot,  extending  nearly 
half  across  the  wing ;  the  under  side  of  the  fore  wings  is 
tawny,  variegated  with  black  and  brown,  with  a  buff-colored 

*  Hist,  (Ikb  L^.pidopt.  de  I'AmSriquu  Septent.,  jil,  48. 
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spot  at  tip,  and  a  crescent-shaped  one  of  the  same  color 
on  the  middle  of  the  hind  margin;  under  side  of  the  hind 
wings  pale  ochre-yellow  or  huff,  variegated  with  hrown  lines 
and  spots,  with  a  very  large  brown  spot  on  the  hinder  mar- 
gin, on  the  middle  of  which  is  a  whitish  crescent,  and  be- 
fore this  a  row  of  biacldsh  dots. 

Expands  from  l-fi,  to  1^  inch. 

The  chrysalis  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  brown  and  sprin- 
kled with  white  dots  before,  and  reddish  brown  with  black 
dots  behind,  and  three  rows  of  minute  points  on  the  back ; 
the  anterior  extremity  is  square  and  the  top  of  the  thorax 
arched,  witli  three  little  points  disposed  in  a  triangle.  The 
butterfly  comes  out  about  the  tirst  of  June.  This  little  and 
very  common  butterfly  varies  considerably  in  the  depth  and 
quantity  of  its  dark  markings.  It  is  found  on  flowers  in 
June,  July,  and  August. 

The  genus  Cynthia  was  proposed  by  Fabricius  to  contain 
certain  butterflies  which  some  entomologists  now  place  in 
Vanessa.  Taken,  however,  in  a  more  limited  sense  than 
was  originally  intended,  it  may  be  retained  for  some  of  the 
species  which  dilfer  from  the  others  in  the  form  and  coloring 
of  the  wings,  in  the  habits  of  the  caterpillars,  and  in  the 
shape  of  the  chrysalids.  As  thus  restricted,  the  genus 
Cynthia  is  distinguished  by  the  wings  of  the  butterflies 
included  in  it  being  more  or  less  scalloped  on  the  edges,  but 
not  indented  or  tailed,  and  not  marked  with  metallic  charac- 
ters beneath ;  their  feelers  are  much  longer  than  the  head, 
are  tapering,  curve  upwai-ds  and  are  contiguous  to  their 
extremity,  giving  the  head  of  the  insect,  when  viewed  side- 
ways, somewhat  the  form  of  the  bows  of  a  ship.  The 
caterpillars  are  armed  with  branched  spines,  about  equal  in 
length  on  all  tlie  segments  except  the  first  and  last,  on 
which  they  are  otlcn  wanting,  and  the  head  is  heart-shaped, 
with  little  elevated  points  or  short  spines  on  the  top.  They 
are  solitary,  and  conceal  themselves  under  a  woh,  or  within  a 
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folded  leaf,  and  suspend  themselves  by  the  hind  feet  alone 
when  about  to  transform.  The  clirysalids  are  angular  on 
the  sides,  with  two  or  three  rows  of  sharp  tubercles  on  the 
back,  the  anterior  extremity  is  nearly  square,  or  hardly 
notched,  and  there  is  a  short  and  thick  prominence  on  the 
top  of  the  thorax.  The  tubercles,  and  oftentimes  the  greater 
part  of  the  surfece  of  the  chrysalis,  have  the  color  and  lustre 
of  burnished  gold ;  from  which  originated  the  name  chrysa- 
lis, derived  from  the  Greek  name  for  gold,  now,  however, 
applied  to  other  insects  in  their  second  stage  of  transforma- 
tion, which  are  not  golden-colored. 

Cynthia  Cardai.     Thistle  But tPtfl>      (Fig    118) 
Wings   tawny   above,  with   i  tmge  of  lose-ied,  spotted 
with  black  and  white ;  hind  wings  miililcd  bcnoith    with  a 


ti'iangular  white  sjut  m  the  mid  lie,  md  \  low  f  h\e  eye- 
like  spots  near  tlie  hind  margin. 

Expands  2^  to  2f  inches  or  more. 

The  caterpillars  of  tliis  butterfly  are  found  on  thistles, 
particularly  the  spear-thistle  (  C'nicus  lanceolatus)  and  cotton- 
thistle  (^Onopordon  acanthium),  on  the  leaves  of  the  sun- 
flower, hollyhock,  burdock,  and  other  rough-leaved  plants,  in 
June  and  July.  Though  there  may  be  several  on  the  same 
plant,  they  keep  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Each 
one  spins  for  itself  a  thin  web  on  the  surfece  of  the  leaf, 
usually  near  tlie  edge,  to  which  it  is  also  fastened,  so  as  to 
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draw  over  a  part  of  tlie  leaf,  and  thus  fonn  a  little  tent 
beneath  which  the  caterpillar  lives.  It  devours  the  skin  and 
pulpj  substance  of  the  leaf,  without  touchmg  the  under 
skin ;  and  when  it  has  exhausted  the  part  under  its  tent,  it 
removes  to  another  place,  and  makes  a  larger  habitation  as 
before.  Very  young  caterpillars,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  darker  color  as  well  as  their  inferior  size  from  the 
older  ones,  cover  themselves  with  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
leaf,  and  are  principally  protected  by  means  of  the  silken 
tent.  The  full-grown  caterpillar  is  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  long.  Its  head  is  black,  its  feet  reddish,  its  body  striped 
with  black  and  yellow  interrupted  lines,  witli  about  seven 
branched  spines,  of  a  white  color  tipped  with  black,  on  each 
segment  except  the  first,  those  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
being  more  obscure  than  the  rest.  These  caterpillars  fre- 
quently suspend  themselves  to  the  plants  on  which  they  live, 
and  they  seldom  wander  hx  in  search  of  a  place  wherein  to 
prepare  for  transformation.  The  chrysalis  varies  in  color, 
being  most  often  brown,  with  golden  or  brassy  spots  on  the 
sides  and  back,  sometimes  entirely  golden,  and  sometimes 
white  with  a  silvery  lustre.  The  chrysalis  state  lasts  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  days.  The  butterflies  appear  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  July,  and  are  found  on  the  flowers  of 
thistles  and  other  plants.  I  have  also  found  them  early  in 
May,  and  as  late  as  the  month  of  August. 

Cynthia  Bunlera,  Fab.     Hunter's  Butterfly.     (Fig.  119.) 
Wmgs  tawny  above,  variegated  and  spotted  with  black  and 
white ;  hind  wings  marbled  and  streaked  benSath,  with  two 
large  eye-like  spots  near  the  hind  margin. 
Expands  from  2^  to  2^  inches, 

The  caterpillars  are  found  on  the  same  plants  as  those  of 
the  thistle  butterfly,  and  particularly  on  the  burdock  and 
cotton- this  tie  in  June  and  July,  Mr.  Abbot  says  that  they 
live  on  a  species  of  everlasting  (^Qnaphalium  polycephalum') 
also.     They,  as  well  as  the  chiysalids,  are  very  mueb  like 
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those  of  the  preceding  species.     Tlie  butterflies  appear 
August  and  September. 


Cynthia  Lavmia,*  Fab.  Lavinia  Butterfl\ 
Wings  dark  brown  above,  each  with  a  large  lud  i  amall 
eye-like  spot  on  both  sides ;  the  fore  winga  with  two  onn^fe 
red  spots  near  the  middle  of  the  front  margin,  and  a  lai^ 
whitish  band  enclosing  the  hinder  eye  like  '.pots ,  hmd  ivmgs 
with  a  reddish  band  near  the  hind  margin. 
Expands  from  2  to  2J  inches. 

The  caterpillar  is  said  to  be  blackish  and  dotted  with 
white,  with  the  belly  and  legs  tawny,  and  two  white  lines  on 
each  side,  the  uppermost  one  of  which  is  spotted  witli  tawny 
orange  ;  the  spines  (of  which  there  are  two  short  ones  on  the 
head,  besides  those  on  the  body)  are  black  and  branched, 
According  to  Mr.  Abbot,  it  hves  on  the  Canada  snap-dragon 
(^AnUrrMnum  Canadmse),  and  remains  in  the  chrysalis  state 
sixteen  days.  The  chrysalis  resembles  in  form  that  of  the 
two  preceding  species,  but  is  said  to  be  destitute  of  metal- 
lic spots.  I  took  one  of  these  butterflies  in  a  meadow  in 
Milton,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1827,  and  have  never  met 
mth  it  since  in  this  State,  It  is  very  common  in  the  South- 
ern States  throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer. 

*  Dr.  Eoisduval  has  desorlbeii  this  insect  under  the  specific  nume  of  Oeiiia. 
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Cyntliia  AtatanUi,  L.     Atalanta  Butterfly.     (Fig.  120.) 
Wings  black  above,  spotted  with  white  near  the  tips  of 
the  first  pair,  on  which  is  also  an  orange-red  band  aci'ObS 
the  middle;  hind  wings  with  a  marginal  oi'ange-red  hand, 


on  wlncli  is  a  row  of  hlack  dots,  the  1  )  the  hind 

angle  having  a  pale  blue  centre. 

Expands  from  2i  to  3  inches. 

The  Atalanta  butterfly  was  probably  ititroduced  into 
America  from  Europe  with  the  common  nettle,  which  it  in- 
habits. It  deposits  its  eggs  in  May  upon  the  youngest  and 
smallest  leaves  of  this  plant,  being  cautious  to  drop  only 
one  upon  a  single  leaf.  The  young  caterpillar  is  guai'ded 
against  injury  from  the  poisonous  prickles  of  the  leaf  by  the 
numerous  branching  spines  with  wliich  it  is  covered,  and 
which,  being  longer  tlian  the  prickles,  prevent  its  body 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  latter.  The  head  is  cov- 
ered with  a  tough  shell,  which  sufliciently  protects  this  part, 
while  its  strong  and  homy  jaws  are  adapted  for  cutting 
and  chewuig  the  leaves  and  their  prickles  with  impunity. 
As  soon  as  the  caterpillar  is  hatched,  it  spins  a  little  web 
to  cover  itself,  securing  the  threads  all  around  to  the  edges 
of  the  leaf,  so  as  to  bend  upwards  the  sides  and  form  a 
kind  of  trough,  in  which  it  remains  concealed.  One  end 
of  the  cavity  is  open,  and  through  this  the  caterpillar  thrusts 
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its  head  while  eating.  It  begins  with  the  extremity  of 
the  folded  leaf,  and  eats  downwards,  and,  as  it  gradually 
consumes  its  habitation,  it  retreats  backwards,  till  at  last, 
having,  as  it  were,  eaten  itself  out  of  house  and  home, 
it  is  forced  to  abandon  its  imperfect  shelter,  and  con- 
struct a  new  one.  This  is  better  than  the  first ;  for  the 
insect  has  become  larger  and  stronger,  and  withal  more 
skilfiil  from  experience.  The  sides  of  the  larger  leaf  selected 
for  its  new  habitation  are  drawn  together  by  silken  threads, 
ao  that  the  edges  of  the  leaf  meet  closely  and  form  a  light 
and  commodious  cavity,  which  securely  shelters  and  com- 
pletely conceals  the  included  caterpillar.  This  in  time  is 
eaten  like  the  first,  and  another  is  formed  in  like  manner. 
At  length  the  caterpillar,  having  eaten  up  and  constructed 
several  dwellings  in  succession,  and  changed  its  skin  three  or 
four  times,  comes  to  its  fiiil  size,  leaves  off  eating,  and  seeks 
a  suitable  place  in  wluch  to  undergo  its  transformations. 
The  young  caterpillars  are  almost  black  j  the  fiiU-grown  ones 
measure  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  are  generally  of  a  brown 
color  more  or  less  dotted  with  white,  with  a  black  head, 
rough  with  elevated  white  points,  with  white  branching 
spines  on  the  back,  and  on  each  side  there  is  a  row  of 
yellow  crescents.  The  chrysalis  is  gray,  with  a  whitish  bloom 
upon  it  like  that  on  a  plum,  and  the  little  pointed  tubercles 
on  its  back  are  gold-colored.  The  chrysalis  state  continues 
about  ten  days,  or  longer  if  the  weather  be  cool  and  wet, 
The  butterflies  fi'om  the  first  brood  appear  in  July,  and  from 
the  second  in  September. 

In  the  butterflies  belonging  to  the  genus  Vanessa,  the 
wings  are  jagged  or  tailed  on  the  hind  edges.  The  under 
side  of  the  hind  wings,  in  many,  is  marked  with  a  golden  or 
silvery  character  in  the  middle ;  the  feelers  are  long,  curv- 
ing, and  contiguous,  and  form  a  kind  of  projecting  beak. 
The  head  of  the  chrysalis  is  deeply  notched  or  furnished 
with  two  ear-like  prominences ;  the  sides  are  very  angular ; 
on  the  middle  of  the  thorax  there  is  a  thin  projection,  in 
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profile  somewhat  like  a  Roman  nose ;  and  on  the  back  are 
two  rows  of  very  sharp  tubercles  of  a  golden  color.  The 
caterpillars  are  cylindrical,  and  armed  with  branching  spines ; 
they  live  in  company,  at  least  during  the  early  period  of  their 
existence,  and  do  not  conceal  themselves  under  a  web  or 
within  a  folded  leaf, 


Vanessa  Anfi(^a,  L.     Antiopa  Butterfly.'     (Fig,  121.) 
Wings  pnrpliah  brown  above,  with  a  broad  buff-yellow 

margin,  near  the  inner  edge  of  which  there  is  a  row  of  pale 

blue  spots. 

Expands  from  3  to  3J  inches. 

This  butterfly  passes  the  winter  in  some  sheltered  place 

in  a  pai-tially  torpid  state.     I  have  found  it  in  mid-winter 


sticking  to  the  lofters  of  a  barn,  ind  in  the  cihicls  of  wills 
and  stouL  heips,  huddled  togethei  ui  £,ri.it  numbeia,  with 
thewrags  doubled  togetbei  abo^e  the  back,  and  appaientiy 
benumbed  ind  hfeless,  but  it  soon  lecovers  its  acti'iity  on 
being  exposed  to  warmth.     It  comes  out  of  its  winter  L[uar- 
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ters  very  early  in  spring,  often  before  the  snow  lias  entirely 
left  the  ground,  but  with  ragged  and  faded  wings ;  and  may 
be  seen  sporting  in  warm  and  slieltered  spots  in  tlie  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  through  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
Wilson,  in  his  beautiful  lines  on  the  blue-bird,  alludes  to  its 
early  coming  in  the  spring, 


The  caterpillars  (Fig.  12^)  of  tlio  Antioj.a  hntti'rfly  liv 
together   in   great   numbers   on  ^^ 

the  poplar,  willow,  and  elm,  on 
which  the  first  broods  may  he 
found  early  in  June.  They  are 
black,  minutely  dotted  with  white, 
with  a  row  of  eight  dark  brick-red  spots  on  the  top  of  the 
back.  The  head  is  black  and  rough  with  projecting  points  : 
the  spines,  of  which  there  are  six  or  seven  on  each  segment 
except  the  first,  are  black,  stiff,  and  branched,  and  the  inter- 
mediate legs  are  reddish.  When  fiilly  grown  they  measure 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  appear  very  for- 
midable with  their  thorny  armature,  which  is  doubtless  in- 
tended to  defend  them  from  their  enemies.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  they  were  venomous,  and  capable  of  inflicting 
dangerous  wounds  ;  and  within  my  remembrance  many  per- 
sons were  so  much  alarmed  on  this  account  as  to  cut  down 
all  the  poplar-trees  around  their  dwellings.  This  alarm  was 
unfounded ;  for,  although  there  are  some  caterpillars  that 
have  the  power  of  iniUcting  venomous  wounds  with  their 
spines  and  hairs,  tliis  is  not  the  case  witli  those  of  tlie  An- 
tiopa  butterfly.  The  only  injury  which  can  be  laid  to  their 
charge  is  that  of  despoOing  of  their  foliage  some  of  our 
most  ornamental  trees,  and  this  is  enough  to  induce  us  to 
take  all  proper  measures  for  exterminating  the  insects,  short 
of  destroying  the  trees  that  they  infest,  I  have  sometimes 
seen  them  in  such  profusion  on  the  willow  and  elm,  that  the 
limbs  bent  under  their  weight,  and  die  long  leafless  branches. 
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which  they  had  stripped  and  deserted,  gave  sufficient  proof 

of  the  voracity  of  these  caterpillars.      The  chrysalis    (Fig. 

123)   is   of  a    dark  brown    color,    with    large    tawny    spots 

Fis- 123.      around  the  pointed  tubercles  on  the  back.     The 

butterflies  come  forth  in  eleven  or  twelve  days 

after  the  insects  have  entered  upon  the  chrysalis 

state,  and  this  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

A  second  brood   of  caterpillars   is   produced   in 

August,  and  they  pass  through  all  their  changes 

before  winter. 

Vanessa  J  Album.     The  White  J  Butterfly. 

Wings  pale  tawny  red  above,  each  with  a  white  spot  be- 
tween two  black  ones  near  the  outer  angle  on  the  front 
mar^n ;  the  fore  wings  with  a  larger  black  spot  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  front  edge,  and  five  smaller  roundish  black  spots 
near  the  middle  of  the  wings ;  hind  wings  with  a  silvery- 
white  character  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  J  in  the 
middle  of  the  under  side. 

Expands  from  2J  to  3  inches. 

The  caterpillar  and  chrysalis  of  this  butterfly  are  un- 
known to  me.  The  butterfly  probably  survives  the  winter 
like  the  Antiopa,  for  it  has  been  observed  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  again  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  sometimes  in  great 
numbers ;  but  it  is  very  inconstant  in  its  appearance.  It  is 
more  common  in  New  Hampshire  than  in  Massachusetts. 

Vemesga  hterrogalionis,  F.  Semicolon  Butterfly.^  (Fig.  124.) 
Wings  on  the  upper  side  tawny  orange,  with  brown  spots 
running  together  on  the  hinder  part,  and  witli  black  spots  in 
the  middle ;  hind  wings  in  the  male  most  often  black  above, 
except  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  of  this  color  in  the  other 
sex  also  ;  the  edges  and  the  tails  glossed  with  reddish  white  ; 
under  side  of  the  wings  in  some  rust-red,  in  others  marbled 
with  light  and  dark  brown,  glossed  with  reddish  white,  and 

["  Vanessa  /nio'roaaljdMis  belongs  to  tho  geuus  Griijila,  Kirbj.  —  Moi;i!iii,] 
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with  a  pale  gold-colored  5omicuIi>n  i>n  the  miiWic  of  the 
hinder  pair. 

Expands  from  2^  to  2^  inches,  or  more. 

The  paly-gold  character  beneath  the  hind  wings  has  much 
more  nearly  the  shape  of  a  semicolon  than  of  a  note  of 
interrogation;*  for  which  reason  I  have  called  this  the  semi- 
colon butterfly,  instead  of  translating  the  specific  name.  It 
first  appears  in  May,  and  again  in  August  and  September, 
and  is  fi'equently  seen  on  the  wing,  in  warm  and  sunny 
places,  till  the  middle  of  October.  The  caterpillars  live  on 
the  American  elm  and  lime  trees.  ,\iiil  abo  on  the  hop-vine, 


and  on  the  latter  tlnj  suinetnnes  ibnund  to  ••XKh  a  degree  as 
totally  to  destroy  the  produce  of  the  plant.  In  the  latter 
part  of  August  the  hop-vine  caterpillars  come  to  their  full 
growth,  and  suspend  themselves  beneath  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  plant,  and  change  to  chrysalids.  This  fiict 
aiVoidi  a  fevorable  opportunity  for  destroying  the  insects  in 
this  then  stationary  and  helpless  stage,  at  some  loss,  however, 
of  the  produce  of  the  vines,  which,  when  the  insects  have 
become  chrysalids,  should  be  cut  down,  stripped  of  the  frnit 
that  19  sufficiently  ripened,  and  then  burnt.     There  Is  prob- 

[•  This  butterfly  received  its  name  from  flie  Greek  note  of  interrogsitloii,  which 
IS  identical  with  onr  semicolon,  —  Ed.] 
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ably  an  early  bi-ood  of  caterpillars  in  Juno  or  July-,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  on  the  hop-vine  before  August ;  the  former 
are  therefore  confined  to  the  elm  and  other  plants,  in  all 
probability.  The  cat«rpillar  is  brovfuish,  variegated  with  pale 
yellow,  or  pale  yellow  variegated  with  brown,  with  a  yel- 
lowish line  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  the  head  is  rust-rt^l, 
with  two  blackish  branched  spines  on  the  top;  and  the  spines 
of  the  body  are  pale  yellow  or  brownish  and  tipped  with 
black.  The  chrysalis  is  ashen  brown,  with  the  head  deeply 
notched,  and  surmounted  by  two  conical  ears,  a  long  and  tlun 
nose-like  prominence  on  the  thorax,  and  eight  silvery  spots 
on  the  back.  The  chrysalis  state  usually  lasts  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  days ;  but  the  later  broods  are  more  tardy  in  their 
transfoimations,  the  butterfly  sometimes  not  appeai-ing  in 
loss  than  twenty-six  days  after  the  change  to  the  chrysalis. 
Great  numbers  of  the  chrysalids  are  annually  destroyed  by 
little  maggots  within  them,  which,  in  due  time,  are  trans- 
formed to  tiny  four-winged  flies  (^Fteromalus  Vanessce), 
which  make  their  escape  by  eating  little  holes  through  tlie 
sides  of  the  chrysalis.  They  are  ever  on  tlie  watch  to  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  caterpillars  of  this  butterfly,  and  are  so 
small  as  easily  to  avoid  being  wounded  by  the  branching 
spines  of  their  victims. 

Vanessa  Comma.  Comma  Butterfly.^  (Plate  IV.  Fig.  1.) 
Upper  side  tawny  orange ;  fore  wings  bordered  behind 
and  spotted  with  black ;  hind  wings  shaded  behind  witli  dark 
brown,  with  two  black  spots  on  the  middle,  and  tliree  more 
in  a  transverse  Hue  from  the  front  edge,  and  a  row  of  bright 
orange-colored  spots  before  the  hind  margin ;  hind  edges  of 
the  wings  powdered  with  reddish  white ;  under  side  marbled 
with  light  and  dark  brown,  the  hinder  wijigs  with  a  silvery 
comma  in  the  middle. 

Expands  from  2b  to  2 J  inches. 

This   butterfly  very  closely  resembles   the  white   C   (C 

[  '1  V.  Omma  belongs  to  the  genus  Gi'apta,  Kii'by.  —  Mobhis.] 
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album)  of  Europe,  for  which  it  has  probably  been  mistaken. 
On  a  close  and  carefiil  comparison  of  severaJ  specimens  of 
both  together,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  American  Comma  is  a 
distinct  species,  and  the  hinder  edges  of  the  wings,  which  arc 
not  so  deeply  indented,  will  at  once  serve  to  distinguish  it.  I 
have  therefore  now  named  and  described  it  for  the  first  time. 
The  caterpillar  lives  upon  the  hop,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  semicolon 
butterfly.  The  chrysalis  (Plate  IV.  Fig.  2,  chiysalis  from 
which  the  butterfly  has  escaped)  is  brownish  gray,  or  white 
variegated  with  pale  brown,  and  ornamented  with  golden 
spots;  there  are  two  conical  ear-like  projections  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  the  prominence  on  the  thorax  is  shorter  and 
thicker  than  that  of  the  semicolon  butterfiy,  and  more  like  a 
parrot's  beak  in  shape.  The  butterflies  appear  first  in  the 
beginning  of  May ;  I  have  obtained  them  from  the  chrysa- 
lids  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  on  the  first  of  September. 

Vanessa  Proifne,*  Fab,     Progne  Butterfly. 

Upper  side  tawny  orange ;  fore  wings  bordered  and  sjiot- 
ted  with  black ;  hind  wings  bkckish  on  the  posterior  half, 
with  two  black  spots  before  the  middle,  and  a  row  of  small 
orange-colored  spots  before  the  hind  margin ;  tails  and  pos- 
terior edges  of  the  wings  powdered  with  reddish  white; 
under  side  gray,  with  fine  blackish  streaks,  and  an  angular 
silvery  character  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L  ou 
the  middle  of  the  hind  wings. 

Expands  from  1|  to  2|  inches. 

This  buttei-fly  appears  in  August,  and  probably  also  at 
other  times.  Though  very  much  like  the  preceding  in 
general  appearance,  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
darker  color  of  the  hind  wings  and  tlie  angular  shape  of  the 
silvery  character  on  their  under  side.     This  character  is  very 

»  Mr.  Kirbj,  whose  work  on  IJie  insects  of  North  America  ahounds  in  niislakcs, 
bas  redeacribed  this  oid  and  well-known  siiecios  under  the  name  of  Vanesen  C. 
argevtemu 
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slender,  and  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  I  liavo  raised 
the  Progne  and  Comma  butterflies  from  caterpillars  whieli 
were  so  much  alike,  that  I  am  not  certain  to  which  of  them 
the  following  deseription  belongs.  These  caterpillars  were 
found  on  the  American  elm  in  August;  they  were  pale 
yellow,  with  a  reddish-colored  head,  white  brancMng  spines 
tipped  with  black,  and  a  row  of  fom'  rusty  spots  on  eaeh  side 
of  the  body.  They  were  suspended  on  the  21st  and  22d 
of  August,  changed  to  chrysalids  within  twenty-fotu"  hours, 
and  were  transformed  to  butterflies  sixteen  days  afterwards. 
At  another  time,  a  Progne  butterfly  was  obtained  from  a 
caterpillar,  which  I  neglected  to  describe,  on  tlie  18th  of 
August,  the  chrysalis  state  having  continued  only  eleven 
days.  The  chrysalis  is  brownish  gray,  with  silvery  spots  on 
the  back,  a  short,  thick,  and  rounded  nose-like  prominence 
on  the  thorax,  and  two  conical  double-pointed  horns  or 
ears  on  the  head,  the  outer  points  very  short,  and  the  inner 
ones  longer  and  curving  inwards. 

Vanessa  Mlberii,*  Gtodart.    Milbert's  Butierfly.     (Fig.  125.) 

Black  above,  with  a  broad  orange-red  band  near  the 
hinder  margin  of  all  the 
wings,  behind  which  on 
the  hind  wings  is  a  row 
of  pale  blue  crescents ; 
fore  wings  with  a  small 
white  spot  near  the  tips, 
and  two  orange-red  spots 
near  the  middle  of  the 
front  edgp  ;  under  side 
deep  brown,  with  a  pale  baTid  near  the  extremity  of  the 
wings,  and  no  metallic  characters  on  the  hinder  pair. 

Expands  from  2^  to  2jf  inches, 

This  showy  butterfly  is  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  but 

*  This  is  the  Vanessa  fitrdllala  of  Nr.  Say;  but  GoiJHit's  name  has  the  priority 
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abundant  in  tiie  northwestern  part  of  the  State  and  in  New 
Hampshire.  It  appears  in  May,  and  again  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. The  caterpillars  live  together  on  the  common  nettle. 
They  vary  in  color,  some  being  mucli  darker  than  others ; 
generally,  however,  they  are  pale  bruwn,  minutely  dotted 
with  yellowish  wliite,  with  a  dai'k  brown  longitudinal  line  on 
the  top  of  the  back,  a  wldti^h  one  on  each  side  just  above 
the  feet,  and  above  this  a  row  of  brown  spots ;  the  head  is 
small,  black,  and  rough,  with  little  black  and  white  tuber- 
cles ;  the  spines  are  blackish,  short,  and  with  very  small 
branches  or  lateral  bristles.  It  measures  when  fully  grown 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  or  more  in  length,  the  chrysalis  is  pale 
brown  with  golden  spots,  the  top  of  the  head  widely  but  not 
deeply  notched,  and  die  nose-like  prominence  very  small. 

The  last  of  the  four-footed  butterflies  remaining  to  be  de- 
scribed may  be  called  Hipparchians  (^Sipparchiad<e).  The 
wings  of  the  butterflies  belonging  to  this  group  are  entire, 
with  the  veins  of  the  iirst  pair  swelled  at  their  origin,  and 
the  central  mesh  of  the  lecond  pair  closed  bulund.  Their 
caterpillars  are  not  spiny,  and  are  of  a  green  color,  spindle- 
shaped,  or  cylindrical,  tapering  at  both  enrls,  with  the  hinder 
extremity  notched  or  terminating  in  two  conical  points,  and 
the  head  v^  either  rounded  or  notched  above.  They  live 
exclusively  on  various  kinds  of  grasses,  for  the  most  part 
concealing  themselves  during  the  day  among  the  stubble, 
and  suspend  themselves  by  the  hindmost  feet  alone  when 
about  to  transform. 

The  chrysalis  is  either  oblong  and  somewhat  angular  at 
the  sides,  with  the  head  notched  and  two  rows  of  pointed 
tubercles  on  the  back,  or  short  and  rounded,  with  the  head 
obtuse ;  but  never  ornamented  with  metallic  spots.  The 
small  size  and  uniformly  green  color  of  the  caterpillars  of 
our  native  species,  and  the  obscurity  in  which  they  gener- 
ally live,  render  it  very  difiicult  to  discover  them ;  anrl 
hence  tliey  rai'cly  pasb  under  om'  observation.     This  being 
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the  case,  and  not  having  much  to  communicate  respecting 
the  liabits  of  individual  species,  I  shall  coniinc  my  ftirther 
remarks  to  a  description  of  the  insects  in  their  final  state, 
when  they  are  exposed  to  view,  and  attract  our  notice  hy 
their  neat  and  modest  coloring,  and  their  graceful  and  gentle 
motions.  They  are  mostly  found  in  tliiekets  and  woods,  and 
more  rarely  in  places  more  open  and  exposed. 

Hijrpwchia  semidea.  Say,     The  Mountain  Butterfly.     (Fig.  12(i.) 
Wings   dusky   brown   ahove,   tliin,  delicate,   and   almost 
transparent,  in    the  male 
paler,  and  with  more  of  an 
ochre-yellow  tint;  fringes 
black,  barred  with  ochre- 
yellow,  and  a  row  of  faint 
ochre-yellow    spots    near 
the    hind    margin    of  the 
second   pair  ;    the    under 
side  of  these  wings  and  of  the  tips  of  the  fore  wings  is  mar- 
bled with  black  and  white,  a  portion  of  the  white  forming 
an  irregular  band  beyond  the  middle  of  the  hind  wings. 
Expands  1-^  inch  to  2  inches. 

This  butterfly  has  hitherto  been  taken  only  on  the  smnmit 
of  the  Wliite  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  in  June  and 
July,  It  was  observed  in  great  abundance  flying  about  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington  on  the  29th  of  July  last.  It 
has  also  been  seen  on  the  Monadnoc  Mountain,  ajid  will 
probably  be  discovered  on  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains  in 
our  own  State,  if  looked  for  at  die  proper  season.  It  closely 
resembles  the  Fortunatus  of  Lapland,  with,  which  I  have 
compared  it,  and  find  it  to  be  specifically  distinct.  Mr.  Say 
was  the  first  describer  of  it,  and  it  is  well  figured  in,  his 
American  Entomology.  Dr.  Boisduva!  has  since  re-descrihed 
and  figured  it  under  the  name  of  Chionabas  Also,* 

*  Itonea  Lepidopt.  Kouv.,.r.  p.  IflT,  PI.  40,  fig.  1,  2,  and  LiSpitlopt.  Amer.,  I. 
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Ahpe,  Fab.     Alope  Butterfly.     (Fig.  127.) 
Dark  brown ;  fore  winga  with  a  broad  ochre-yellow  band 

beyond  the  middle,  enclosing  two  round  black  spots,  with  a 

sky-blue  centre  ;  bind  wings  notched  behind,  with  from  one 

to  three  eye-like  spots  of  a  black  color,  with  a  blue  centre 

on  the  npper  side,  and 

four  or  five  of  the  same 

kind,    but    of    unequal 

[size  beneath    the  undei 

side  of  the  wm^s  is  pile 

bi  own  with  numci  oi  s 
liikbiownstieakh  The 
ey  e  spots  on  the  hind 
wmgs  ait  aomet  mt,'- 
wanting  m  the  m'vlc 

Expands  tiom  2  to  3^  inches  In  tie  '>citlein  '>tatLa 
mdivi  1  lals  are  found  measunnj^  three  i  irhes 

The  \lope  butterfly  is  found  from  the  first  of  July  to  the 
mid  He  of  Septembei  in  open  woods  and  m  orchaids.  The 
caterpdlai  is  pile  gieen  with  dirk  green  stiipes  the  head  is 
round  ind  the  tail  ends  m  i  shoit  foik  The  chrysalis  is 
elon^ted  loundish  at  the  sides  with  the  head  notched. 

Eipparcha  BoisJutcJIii      Bo  dii\il    B  tterfly      (F  g.  128.) 
Pale  yellowish  brown     the   fcie  wm^a  nion  loth  sides 

hive  foui  eje-like  blackish 

spots    with  1  ■nhite  centre 

and   the  hmd  wmgs   have 

SIX    the   external   spot  le 

mote  fi;om  the  tthei'*    and 

the   two   next  to  the  hinl 

in§le  ^  eiv  small  in  1  cloa 

togetbei        In    some     ndi 

viduals  the  white  centie  is 

wintmg  in  sime  of  the  e^e  sjoto  on  tl  e  uppei  side  of  tlie 

wmgs. 
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Expands  2  inches  or  more. 

Tliis  butterfly  is  figured  in  Dr.  Boisduval's  Sistoire  des 
I/Spid&pteres  de  TAmSrique,  under  the  name  of  i^atyrus 
OantJiU^,  hut  as  it  does  not  agiee  with  the  descriptions  ot  the 
Canihu^  ot  Linn-Bus  and  of  Fabnaus,  m  both  ot  which  there 
aie  no  eye-spots  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wmg^,  I  hive 
thought  it  entitled  to  a  new  nime,  ■vnd  iin  happy  to  dedicate 
it  to  onp  ot  the  most  accomphahed  entomologists  now  hvmg 
This  dehcate  hutteifly  delights  m  open  and  elevated  situa- 
tions, ind  i-*  found  m  Tub  on  the  siles  ot  the  highest  hills, 
ind  m  the  mnnntnn  nieidiws  ol  the  noithwcstem  ^aits  of 
this  State 


Jlipparcha  3ui!/tns,Fih      Eurytiis  Butteiliy      (Fi^'  130) 
Dark  brown  above,  paler  beneath,  with  two  longitudinal 
dusky  stripes ;  on  the  upper 
side   of   the   wings    are    two 
black   eye-spots,   enclosed    in 
an    ochre-yellow    ring,    with 
t'tvo  lend  coloied  dots  in  the 
centre  of  each  spot ,   on  the 
hind  Mmgs  theie   is   another 
smaller  spot,  with  a  lead-col- 
I  le  1  tentie,  neii  tin,  hmdoi  angle  ,  all  these  spots  are  found 
on  till,  unil(,i  sidi,  ot  the  wmgs,  and  between  them  are  in- 
terposed the  -^ame  numbei  ot  small  lead  colored  spots. 
ETipinda  1  inch  and  6  oi  7  tenths 

This  butterfly  is  found 
in  June  and  July  among 
bushes  and  in  the  paths 
of  woods,  seeking  the 
shade  rather  than  the 
sunshine.  Tlie  caterpil- 
lar resembles  that  of  the 
Alope  butterfly,  but  tlie 
chrysalis  is  shorter,  with 
the  head  obtuse. 


HlpptecUs  Hephele. 
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(^He^eriadte.) 

The  butterflies  of  this  tribe  frequent  grassy  places,  anil 
low  bushes  and  thickets,  fljiug  but  a  short  distance  at  a  time, 
with  a  jerking  motion,  whence  they  are  called  skippers  by 
English  writers.  When  they  alight,  they  usually  keep  the 
hind  wings  extended  horizontally,  and  tiie  fore  wings  some- 
what raised,  but  spreading  a  little,  and  not  entirely  closed, 
as  in  other  butterflies;  some  of  them,  however,  have  all  the 
wings  spread  open  when  at  rest,  and  there  are  others  in 
which  they  are  all  elevated.  Notwithstanding  this  difference 
in  the  position  of  the  wings,  the  Hespcriana  all  have  certain 
characters  in  common,  by  which  they  are  readily  distin- 
guished from  other  butterflies.  Their  bodies  are  short  and 
thick,  with  a  large  head,  and  very  prominent  eyes ;  the 
feelers  are  short,  almost  square  at  the  end,  and  thickly 
clothed  with  hairs,  which  give  them  a  clumsy  appearance ; 
the  antennse  are  short,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  eaeh  other,  and  in  most  of  these  insects  with  the  knob 
at  the  end  either  curved  like  a  hook,  or  ending  with  a  lit- 
tle point  bent  to  one  side ;  the  legs  are  six  in  number,  and 
the  four  binder  shanks  are  armed  with  two  pairs  of  spurs. 

Their  caterpillars  are  somewhat  spindle-shaped,  cylindrical 
in  the  middle,  and  tapering  at  each  extremity,  without  spines, 
and  generally  naked  or  merely  downy,  with  a  very  large 
head  and  a  smaJl  neck.  They  are  solitary  in  their  habits, 
and  many  of  tliem  conceal  themselves  within  folded  leaves, 
like  the  caterpillars  of  the  thistle  and  nettle  butterflies  (  Cyrv- 
tkia  Oardui  and  Atalantd),  and  undergo  their  transforma- 
tions within  an  envelope  of  leaves  or  of  fragments  of  stubble 
gathered  together  with  silken  threads.  Their  chrysalids  are 
generally  conical  or  tapering  at  one  end,  and  rounded,  or 
more  rarely  pointed,  at  the  other,  never  angular  or  orna- 
mented with  golden  spots,  but  most  often  covered  with  a 
bluish-white  powder  or  bloom.  They  are  mostly  festened 
by  the  tail  and  a  few  transverse  threads,  witliin  some  folded 
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leaves,    wluch  are  connected    together  by    a    loose   internal 
web  of  threads,  forming  a  kind  of  imperfect  cocoon. 

Heteropterus  marffinatm.     Bordered  Skipper.     (Fig.  131.) 
Fore  wings  tawny  yellow  above,  shaded  with  brown  be- 
tia.  131.  hind,  and  with  an  indistinct  brownish 

streak  in  the  middle ;  beneath,  brown, 
with  the  front  and  hind  mar^  broadly 
bordered  with  tawny  yellow ;  hind  wings 
tawny  yellow,  with  a  broad  brownish 
outer  margin  above,  and  without  a  bor- 
der beneath ;  anteiinse  and  legs  ringed  with  black  and  white ; 
body  slender,  longer  than  the  hind  wings,  which  are  hori- 
zontal in  repose,  and  tlie  fore  wings  i-aised  and  spread  a 
little. 

Expands  about  ^  of  an  inch. 

This  pretty  species  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dpscnbed 
before.  Tlie  chrysalis  from  which  it  was  obtained,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  is  ratlier  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  tapering 
at  the  hinder  extremity,  and  with  an  obtusely  rounded  Lead. 
It  is  reddish  ash-colored,  minutely  sprinkled  with  brown 
dots.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  skipper  belongs  to  the  genus 
Seteropterun,  but  have  placed  it  in  this  genus  on  account 
of  the  antennEe,  which  are  not  hooked  at  the  end,  but  ter- 
minate much  like  those  of  the  gcaius  Polyommatiis. 

In  the  greater  number  of  our  skippers  the  antennje  are 
curved  or  hooked  at  the  end.  This  i'^  the  case  in  the  kinds 
belonging  to  the  genus  Thanaos,  which  have  the  knobs  of 
the  antennje  long,  tapering,  and  curved,  the  body  thick,  and 
shorter  than  the  wings ;  the  latter  are  generally  spread  ui 
repose,  and  the  fringes  are  of  one  imiform  color,  or  not 
spotted.  The  males  are  distinguished  by  having  the  middle 
of  the  front  edge  of  the  fore  wings  doubled  back  on  the 
upper  surface. 
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TRawaos  Jkverialis,  Fab.     Juvenal's  Skipper. 

Smoky  brown  on  both  sides  ;  fore  wings  variegated  above 
witli  gray,  with  transverse  rows  of  dusky  spots,  and  six  or 
seven  small  semi-trajisparent  white  spots  near  the  tips  ;  sis 
of  these  spots  are  disposed  in  a  transverse  row,  but  the  two 
hindmost  are  separated  from  the  others  by  a  considerable 
interval,  and  the  seventh  spot,  which  is  sometimes  wanting, 
is  placed  nearer  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  hind  wings  with  a 
row  of  blackish  spots  near  the  hind  margin. 

Expands  1t^  inch. 

There  is  a  local  variety  of  this  skipper,  that  is  much  more 
common  in  Massachusetts  than  the  preceding,  of  inferior 
size,  seldom  expanding  more  tlian  l^^r  inch,  in  which  the 
white  spots  are  smaller,  and  the  seventh  is  wanting  near 
tlie  middle  of  the  fore  wing.  This  skipper  is  found  in 
meadows  in  May,  and  again  in  August.  The  caterpillar 
lives  on  various  pea-blossomed  plants,  such  as  the  Qlydne, 
or  groundnut,  the  Laihyrus,  or  vetchling,  &c.  It  is  green, 
with  pale  sti'ipes,  and  a  heart-shaped  brown  head.  The 
chrysalis  is  rather  long  and  tapering,  according  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bot of  a  green  color,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  cocoon  of  leaves 
and  threads ;  in  my  specimens  pale  yellowish  brown,  with 
a  few  minute  hairs  on  the  body,  and  with  tlie  tongue-case 
prominent  and  projecting  beyond  the  middle  of  the  breast ; 
and  the  cocoon  was  composed  of  stubble,  Mr.  Abbot  in- 
forms us  that  in  summer  the  skipper  leaves  tlie  chrysalis  in 
nine  days ;  but  the  autumnal  brood  continues  in  the  chiysalis 
state  throughout  the  winter. 

Thariaos  Brizo.  Brizo  Skipper.  (Fig,  132.) 
Dark  brown ;  fore  wings  almost  black  on  the  upper  side, 
and  variegated  with  gray  externally ;  near  their  hind  mar- 
gin is  a  row  of  gray  dots,  within  which  is  a  transverse  band, 
composed  of  anotlier  row  of  oval  gray  spots,  between  two 
slender  black  zigzag  lines,  and  across  the  middle  is  another 
band  of  the  same  kind ;  on  the  liind  wings  are  two  wavv 
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rows  of  ochre-yellow  dots  nesu-  the  hind  margin ;  all  the 
■win^  beneath  have  two  rows  of  dots  of  the  same  color 
behind. 

Expands  from  1^^  to  1^  inch. 

j^g  ;[32.  This  skipper  *  has  not  been 

W  described  before,  but  is  figured 
in  Dr.  Boisduval's  work  under 
the  name  above  given.  It  is 
found  in  the  same  places  and 
at  the  same  times  as  the  pre- 
ceding species,  to  which  also  it 
beara  a  close  resemblance  in  the  caterpillar  and  cbi'ysalis 
states,  and  lives  on  the  same  land  of  plants. 

In  the  skippers  which  Dr.  Eoisduval  arranges  under  the 
name  of  EudamuB,  the  knobs  of  the  antenna  are  very  long, 
gradually  taper  to  a  point,  and  are  suddenly  bent  like  a  hook 
in  the  middle ;  the  front  edge  of  the  fore  wings,  in  the 
males,  is  doubled  over ;  the  liind  wings  are  often  tailed,  or 
are  furnished  with  a  little  projection  on  the  hinder  angle; 
the  fringes  are  spotted ;  and  all  the  wings  are  raised  when 
at  rest. 

Eudamus  Tityi-us,  Fal).  Tityrus  Skipper.^i  (Plate  V.  Fig.  I.) 
Wings  brown ;  firet  pair  with  a  transverse  semi-transpai-eut 
band  across  the  middle,  and  a  few  spots  towards  the  tip,  of 
a  honey-yellow  color ;  hind  wings  witli  a  short  rounded  tail 
on  the  hind  angles,  and  a  broad  silvery  band  across  the 
middle  of  the  under  side. 

Expands  from  2  to  2J  inches, 

This  large  and  beaulifril  insect  makes  its  appearance,  from 
the  middle  of  June  fill  after  the  beginning  of  July,  upon 
sweet-scented  flowers,  which  it  visits  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.     Its  flight  is  vigorous  and  rapid,  and  its  strength  is 

[  u  EadtamD  Tityraa  belongs  to  the  genus  Goailoha  Dmiblodiiy.  —  MoRiiia.] 
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SO  great  that  it  cannot  be  captured,  without  danger  of  its 
being  greatly  delaced  in  its  struggles  to  ^cape.  The  females 
lay  their  eggs,  singly,  on  the  leaves  of  the  common  locust- 
tree  (^RoMnia  pseudacacia),  and  on  those  of  the  viscid  locust 
(^Rohmia  viscosa),  which  is  much  cidtivated  here  as  an 
ornamental  tree.  The  caterpillars  are  hatched  in  July,  and 
when  q  te  snail  c  nceal  tl  em.  elves  nler  i  fold  ot  the 
edj,e  of  a  leaf  which  bent  o  e  the  bodies  and  ecured  by 
me  us  of  liken  tlreils  Wlen  tley  bee  on  e  lir^e  tl  ey 
att<  h  t  V  or  more  lea  es  towetl  er  so  i  to  to  i  ah  nd  of 
cooon  or  leafy  case  to  slelter  tien  fro  a  tie  weatl  e  and 
to  sc  een  them  fro  n  the  prymcf  eye  oi  h  1  Tl  e  f  11 
gro  Tl  cateri  11a    (F^    1^  )  "which  t^ 

attams  to  tl  e  lengtl    of     1     t   two 

n  1  es  s  of  a  1  ale  gree  color  trin 
Tersely  streakel  vitb  da  t  r  gieen 
with  1  red  neck  a  er  lar^e  hea  1  ou  I  el  tl  n  e 
t  be  cle  shghtly  ndented  o  fur  oved  ibive  a  1  f  a  1  11 
re  1  oio  V  ti  1  la  ^,6  j  Uow  sj.  t  on  each  s  de  of  tl  e 
mou  h  Althou^l  tl  e  e  ra  y  be  n  1  often  ire  minj  ot  the  e 
caterpdlirs  o  the  a  e  tree  i  1  brand  y  t  tl  ey  ail  I  ve 
sej  aratelj  v  thm  tl  e  o  vn  a  es  O  e  e  d  of  tl  e  leafy 
caae  8  left  oje  aifont!  tie  et  come  fortl  to  feed 
Tl  ey  eat  only  or  n  stlj  n  the  i^^bt  ind  keep  tl  e  nselves 
closely  oncealed  by  liy  T!  e  e  caterp  liars  ore  very  clean 
Ij  n  tl  e  r  1  al  ts  and  n  ake  n  1  1  tl  eir  hal  tat  o  s  but 
thiov  t  out  vth  a  s  Iden  jerk 
so  that  t  si  nil  fill  at  a  con  le 
able  li  tance  Tl  ey  feequently 
transform  to  ch  ysal  Is  vitlim  the 
same  leaves  vhi  1  1  a  e  se  ve  1 
tl  e  n  for  a  1  b  tat  on  but  n  ore 
ofte     {it  tie  tiee    and  co    tnict 

n   some   secure    jlace    a     o  o 
(F  g  134)  ot  leaves  or  fra,rm  nt 
of  stubble   the    nte  lo    of  wl    h 
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of  silk.  Tiiey  remain  in  tlieir  cocoons  without  fiirther 
change  throughout  the  winter,  and  are  transformed  to  but^ 
terflies  in  tlie  following  summer.  The  viscid  locust-tree  is 
sometimes  almost  completely  stripped  of  its  leaves  by  these 
insects,  or  presents  only  here  and  there  the  hrown  and 
withered  remains  of  foliage,  which  has  served  as  a  tempo- 
rary shelter  to  the  caterpillars. 


hyUus,  Smith.     Bathjilus  Skipper.     (Fig.  135.) 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  what  I  suppose  to  be  only  a 

local  variety  of  the    Bathyllus 

_.  ^         y9      ^-— K,    skipper,  differing  from  South- 

^B^^^^  t^iri    ^i^tfiiff    ^1*11   specimens   in   the  inferior 

^^^tBBSmSK^^m      si^^  ^^  ^®  white  spots  on  the 

^^^B^BEj^^B^^        fore  wings,  the  less  prominent 

^^^BBVH^^  hind  angle  of  the  hind  wings, 

W    ■™*^'  and  the   darker    color   of   the 

fringes.     It  is  of  a  dark  hrown  color ;  on  the  fore  wings  is 

a  row  of  small  white  spots  across  the  middle,  and  another 

shorter  row  of  only  three  or  four  contiguous  spots  between 

the  first  and  the  tip ;  the  wings  beneath  are  light  brown, 

shaded  at  the  base  with  dark  brown ;  the  hinder  pair  with 

a  slightly  prominent  posterior  angle,  and  two  dark  brown 

trans vra-se  bands. 

Expands  from  1|  to  l-^s  inch. 

This  species  is  found  on  flowers  in  June  and  July ;  in  the 
Southern  States  it  appears  also  in  March  and  April.  The 
caterpillar  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Tityrus  slripper,  and 
is  found  on  various  hinds  of  G-lj/dne,  .Sedi/sarum,  &c.,  in 
May  and  June. 

The  rest  of  our  skippers  belong  to  the  old  genus  Hesperia 
of  Fabricius,  which,  as  now  restricted  by  the  French  ento- 
molo^ts,  very  nearly  coincides  with  PampJdla  of  the  Eng- 
lish writers.  The  American  species  are  quite  numerous, 
and  moreover  vaiy  a  good  deal ;  which,  with  the  difference 
existing  between  the  sexes,  renders  it  quite  difficult  to  deter- 
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mine  and  characterize  them.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
Hesperians,  by  fer  the  largest  portion  of  the  family  or  group 
seems  to  have  been  assigned  to  the  Western  Continent ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  New  England,  or  perhaps  Massachusetts 
alone,  contains  a  larger  number  of  species  than  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  insects  of  tliis  group  recede  in  many  striking 
characters,  and  in  their  general  habits,  from  the  true  butter- 
flies, and  seem  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  latter 
and  the  sphinges  or  hawk-moths.  Those  belonging  to  the 
genua  Helena  delight  in  cool  and  shady  places,  and  most 
commonly  appear  on  the  wing  towards  the  evening,  which 
led  Fabricius  to  give  them  a  generic  name  indicative  of  this 
circumstance.  Their  antennse  are  considerably  shorter  than 
in  those  included  in  ThanaoB  and  Eudamin,  and  the  knob  at 
the  end,  which  is  thick  and  oblong  oval,  terminates  suddenly 
in  a  little  point  directed  to  one  side.  The  upper  wings  are 
raised  and  the  lower  are  expanded  when  at  rest ;  and  the 
fringes  are  not  spotted.  The  body  is  thick,  and  about  as  long 
as  the  hind  wings.  Most  of  the  males  are  distinguished  by 
an  oblique  black  dash  near  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings. 
The  caterpillar  lives  cliiefly  on  low  herbaceous  plants.  The 
chrysalis  (Fig.  136)  is  described  as  being  conical, 
with  a  pointed  head,  and  a  long  tongue-case, 
folded  on  the  breast,  but  not  confined  at  the  point. 
The  transformation  takes  place  in  a  slight  cocoon 
of  stubble  or  grass,  connected  by  a  few  threads 
within.  These  skippers  frequent  meadows,  and 
other  grassy  and  somewhat  shady  places,  during 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  summer.  They  are 
of  smaller  size  than  the  preceding  Hesperians,  and  are  much 
more  common  and  abundant.  Their  flight,  though  short 
and  intermitting,  is  exceedingly  swift,  and  they  possess  a 
great  deal  of  muscular  strength. 

Hesperia  Hohonwh.     Hoboniok  Skipper,     (t'ig.  137.) 

Dark  brown  above  ;  on  e.och  of  the  wings  a  iarge  tawny- 
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yellow  spot  occupying  the  greater  i>art  of  the  miiklle,  f"Ui' 
or  five  minute  spota  of  the  same  color  near  the  tips  of  the 
fore  wings,  on  which  is  also  a  short  brownish  line  at  the 
out*r  extremity  of  the  central  mesh ; 
under  side  of  the  fore  wings  similar 
to  the  upper,  but  paJer ;  hind  wings 
brown  beneath,  with  a  yellow  spot 
near  the  shoulder,  and  a  very  broad 
deep  yellow  band,  which  does  not 
attain  the  inner  margin,  and  ba-s  a 
tootb-Iike  projection  extending  towards  the  hinder  edge. 
The  male  has  not  the  usual  distinguishing  oblique  dash  on 
the  fore  wings,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  female  only 
in  the  greater  size  of  the  tjiwny  portion,  which  extends  to 
tlie  front  margin. 

Expands  fi'om  1^  to  l^^  inch. 

This  skipper  comes  very  near  to  the  (Hh"  of  Smith  an<l 
Abbot  (which  is  not  the  same  as  the  Otho  of  Boisduval),  and 
also  approaches  closely  to  a  species  that  is  figured  in  Dr. 
Boisduval's  work  under  the  name  of  Zahuhn ;  but  does  not 
sufficiently  agree  with  either  of  them,  and,  in  the  belief  that 
it  has  not  been  described  before,  I  have  given  it  the  name 
of  one  of  our  celebrated  Indian  chiefs.  It  is  found  in  Juno 
and  July. 

Hesjieria  Leonardus.     Leonard's  Skipper.     (Fig.  138.) 
Dark  brown  above  ;  fore  wings  of  the  male  tawny  yellow 
on  the  front  margin  from  the 
'"'"'* '^"'  base  to  beyond  the  middle; 

vl  .. ..  !/^  .^ftt  behind  this  tawny  portion  is 
a  short  black  line,  and  be- 
hind the  latter  a  row  of  con- 
tiguous tawny  spots,  extend- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the 
inner  edge  towards  the  tip  ; 
the  spots  at  this  extremity  small  and  separated  from  the  otli- 
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ers ;  fore  wings  in  the  female  without  the  tawny  front  edge 
and  black  line ;  hind  wings,  in  both  sexes,  with  a  centril, 
curved,  tawny-yellow  band ;  wings  beneath  biiglit  red- 
brown  ;  the  first  pair  blackish  from  the  middle  to  the  innei 
edge,  and  spotted  as  on  the  upper  side ;  hmd  wing«  with  i 
yellow  dot  in  the  middle,  and  a  curved  row  of  se-vcn  bn^ht 
yellow  spots  behind  it. 

Expands  from  1^^  to  Ij  inch. 

This  very  distinct  and  strongly  marked  skipper  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  described  before.  For  a  specimen  of  tlie 
male  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Leonard,  to  whom  1 
have  dedicated  the  species.  The  females  I  have  taken  in  the 
beginning  of  September. 

Hesperia  Sassacits.     Sassacus  Skipper. 

Dark  brown  above ;  all  the  wings  with  a  tawny-yellow 
spot  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  of  each,  and 
with  two  or  three  little  detached  spots  of  the  same  color  near 
the  extremity  of  the  first  pair ;  beneath  ochre-yellow,  with 
small  pale  yellow  spots  near  the  tip,  corresponding  to  those 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  fore  wings  ;  and  on  the  hind  wings 
seven  small,  square,  pale  yellow  spots,  namely,  one  before  tlie 
middle  and  the  otJiers  in  pairs  behind  it. 

Expands  li  inch. 

Of  this  skipper  I  have  seen  only  the  female,  which  was 
taken  in  Cambridge  in  the  month  of  June.  Its  upper  side 
is  very  much  like  tliat  of  the  Hobomok  skipper,  but  it  differs 
fi-om  it  in  the  color  and  markings  of  the  under  side,  and 
seems  not  to  have  been  described  before.  I  have  therefore 
given  it,  as  a  new  species,  the  name  of  an  Indian  warrior. 

Hesperia  Peckius,  Kirby,     Peek's  Skippei'.     (Fig.  13!).) 

Dark  brown  above  ;  fore  wings  with  a  row  of  contiguous 

tawny-yellow  spots,  extending  from  the  middle  of  tlie  inner 

margin  towards  the  tip,  where  the  spots  ai'e  more  distant, 

and  a  tawny  Hue  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  beliiud  which, 
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in  the  male,  is  a  short,  curved,  deep  black  line  ;  hind  wings 
witli   an  indented  tawny  band,    or   row    of   unequal   spots, 
behind  the  middle,  wliieli,  in  the  male,  are  very  indistinct ; 
beneath,   light    brown  ;    fore    wings 
marked    with    bright    yellow    spots  ; 
hind  wings  with  a  very  large,  irreg- 
ular,   bright    yellow    spot,    covering 
nearly  the  whole  under  surface,  and 
almost  divided  in  two  near  the  middle. 
Expands  from  lyV  to  1^^  inch. 

This  skipper  was  named  by  Mr.  Kirby  in  honor  of  the 
late  Professor  Peck  of  Cambridge,  and  is  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Fauna  Eoreali  Ameri- 
cana." The  upper  surface  of  the  female  resembles  that 
of  the  same  sex  of  the  PAylceus  of  Drury  or  ViteUius  of 
Fabricius ;  but  the  under  side  is  different.  It  is  found  on 
flowers  in  meadows  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  in  August. 

Hksperia  CeTnes?  Boisduval.     Cemes?  Skipper. 

Dark  brown  above,  fore  wings  of  the  male  with  a  large 
brassy-yellow  spot,  extending  from  the  front  edge  beyond  the 
middle,  and  an  oblique  wavy  black  line ;  hind  wings  with  a 
brassy  gloss  ;  under  side  of  the  fore  wings  tawny  yellow 
before,  dusky  behind,  with  a  pale  yellow  oblique  spot  near 
the  middle,  and  two  or  three  minute  spots  of  the  same  color 
near  the  fi^nt  margjn  ;  bind  wings  dusky  ochre-yellow  be- 
neath, with  a  transverse  row  of  four  small  paler  yellow 
almost  obsolete  spots ;  head  and  body  glossed  with  green 
above,  yellowish  white  beneath. 

Expands  \-^  inch. 

In  one  individual  from  the  Southern  States  there  are  two 
or  three  minute  yellow  dots  on  the  fore  wings  between  the 
oblique  line  and  the  tip.  I  tliink  it  probable  that  this  may 
be  the  species  figured,  but  not  described,  by  Dr.  Boisduval, 
under  the  above  name.  It  is  found  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  but  seems  to  be  rail),  and  the  female  is  unknown  to 
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Hesperia  Metaeomet.     Metacomet  Skififier. 

Dark  brown,  slightly  glossed  with  greenish  yellow  above, 
the  male  with  a  short,  oblique  black  line  on  the  middlo  of 
the  fore  wings,  on  both  sides  of  which,  in  the  female,  are  two 
yellowish  dots  on  the  middle,  and  two  more  near  the  front 
margin  and  tip ;  hind  wings  beneath  with  a  transverse  row 
of  four  very  feint  yellowish  dots,  which,  however,  are  often 
wanting. 

Expands  \^  inch. 

It  resembles  the  preceding  in  some  respects,  but  is  of  a 
uniform  dark  color  above,  and  is  probably  a  distinct  species. 
It  appears  in  July.  Metacomet  was  tlie  Indian  name  of  the 
celebrated  King  Philip. 

Hesperia  Ahaton.     Ahatoii  Skipper.     (Fig.  140.) 
Dark  brown  above  ;  fore  wings  in  the  male  tawny  before 
,.,  ,j,,  tho  middle    from    the  base   nearly   to 

Wthe  tip,  the  tawny  portion  ending  ex- 
ternally in  throe  minute  wedge^haped 
spots  ;  on  the  middle  an  oblique  vel- 
vet-black line,  near  the  outer  extrem- 
ity of  which  are  two  or  throe  small 
tawny  spots  ;  imder  side  spotted  as  above  ;  hind  wings  with- 
out spot  above ;  of  a  greenish  or  dusky  yellow  tinge  below, 
with  a  transverse  curved  row  of  four  minute  yellowish  dots, 
which  are  often  very  feint  or  entirely  wanting.  In  the  fe- 
male there  is  a  tawny  dash  along  tlie  front  margin  of  the 
fore  wings,  anfl  the  oblique  black  line  is  wanting,  but  the 
other  spots  are  larger  and  more  distinct. 
Expands  from  1  inch  to  l^V- 

The  markings  on  the  fore  wings  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  H.  Leonardos,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  different,  and  is 
much  inferior  in  size.  It  was  captured  many  years  ago  in 
Milton,  and  I  have  given  it  the  name  of  an  Indian  from  tliat 
vicinitv. 
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Heqieria  WamsuUa.     Wamsutta  Skipper.     (Fig.  14L) 

Dark  brown  above ;   fore  wings  with  a  broken  row  of 

small  tawny  spots  towards  the  tip,  and  in  the  males  a  large 

tawny  patch  covering  the  whole  of  the  fore  part  of  the  wings 

ifii  141.  from  the  base   to  the  middle,   and  an 

^     >'  oblique   curved    black    line    behind   it ; 

^^^B/BM^B^     i'^n'l    wings   with    a    small    tawny    dot 

^WHBb^^P        before    the    middle,   and    an    indented 

^^^9  "^^  tawny    band,     or     row    of    contiguous 

unequal   spots  ;  under  side  of  the  fore  wings  light  brown, 

and  with  larger  yellow  spots  than  on  the  other  side,  hind 

wings  light  brown,  with  two  large  irregular  bright  yellow 

spots   connected   in    tlie    middle   and   covering   neai'ly   the 

whole  surface. 

Expands  from  -^  of  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch. 
This  species  hardly  differs  from  Peck's  skipper,  cxcejit 
in  being  nniformly  smaller.  It  is  a  very  common  kind, 
and  is  found  in  meadows  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
particularly  through  the  month  of  August.  Wamsutta. 
whose  name  I  have  given  it,  was  the  oldest  son  of  the 
Sachem  Massasoit. 

There  are  a  few  more  skippers  in  my  collection,  whicli 
were  taken  in  Massachusetts,  but  some  of  them  are  not  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  be  described,  and  of  the  others  I  have 
only  one  sex. 

II.  II A  W  K- M  O  T  H  S .  {Spkiiyes.*) 
Linnaeus  was  led  to  give  the  name  of  Sphinx  to  the 
insects  in  his  second  group  of  the  Lepidoptera,  from  a 
fencied  resemblance  that  some  of  their  caterpillars,  when  at 
rest,  have  to  the  Sphinx  of  the  Egyptians.  The  attitude 
of  these  caterpillars  is  indeed  very  remarkable.  Supporting 
themselves  by  their  four  or  sis  liind  legs,  they  elevate  the 
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fore  part  of  Hie  body,  and  remain  immovably  fixed  in  this 
posture  for  horn's  together.  In  tlie  winged  state,  the  true 
Sphinges  are  known  by  the  name  of  humming-bird  moths, 
from  tlie  sonnd  which  they  make  in  flying,  and  hawk-moths, 
from  tlieir  habit  of  hovering  in  tlie  air  while  taking  their 
food.  These  humming-bird  or  hawk  moths  may  he  seen 
during  the  morning  and  evening  twilight,  flying  with  great 
swifliicss  from  flower  to  flower.  Their  wings  are  long, 
narrow,  and  pointed,  and  are  moved  by  powerflil  muscles, 
to  accommodate  which  their  bodies  are  very  thick  and  ro- 
bust. Their  tongues,  when  uncoiled,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
excessively  long,  and  with  them  they  extract  the  honey  fi'om 
the  blossoms  of  the  honeysuckle  and  other  tubular  flowers, 
while  on  the  wing.  Other  Sphinges  fly  during  the  daytime 
only,  and  in  the  brightest  sunshine.  Then  it  is  that  our 
large  clear-winged  Sesiie  make  their  appearance  among  the 
flowers,  and  regale  themselves  witfi  their  sweets.  The 
fragi-ant  Phlox  is  their  especial  favorite.  From  their  size 
and  form  and  fan-hke  tails,  from  their  brilliant  colors,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  take  their  food,  poised  upon 
rapidly  vibrating  wings  above  the  blossoms,  they  miglit 
readily  be  mistaken  for  humming-birds.  The  ^gerians  are 
also  diurnal  in  their  habits.  Their  flight  is  swift,  but  not 
prolonged,  and  they  usually  alight  while  feeding.  In  form 
and  color  they  so  much  resemble  bees  and  wasps  as  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  them.  The  Smerinthi  are  heavy 
and  slug^sh  in  their  motions.  They  fly  only  during  tlie 
night,  and  apparently,  in  the  winged  state,  take  no  food, 
for  their  tongues  aro  very  short,  and  indeed  almost  invisible. 
The  Glaucopidians,  or  Sphinges  with  feathered  antennie, 
fly  mostly  by  day,  and  alight  to  take  tlieir  food,  like  many 
moths,  which  some  of  them  resemble  in  form,  and  in  their 
transformations.  The  caterpillars  of  the  Spliinges  have  six- 
teen legs,  placed  in  pairs  beneath  tlie  first,  second,  third, 
sixth,  sevendi,  eighth,  ninth,  and  last  segments  of  the  body : 
all  of  tiiem,  except  the  .^gerians  luid  Glaucopidians,  have 
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either  a  kind  of  horn  or  a  tubercle  on.  the  top  of  the  last 
segment,  and,  when  at  rest,  sit  with  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
elevated. 

Having  devoted  a  large  portion  of  tliis  treatise  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  spinning-moths,  my  observations  on  the 
other  insects  of  this  order  must  be  brief,  and  confined 
to  a  few  species,  which  are  more  particularly  obnoxious 
on  account  of  their  devastations  in  the  caterpillar  state. 
Those  persons  who  are  curious  to  know  more  about  the 
Sphinges  than  can  be  included  in  this  essay,  are  referred 
to  my  descriptive  catalogue  of  these  insects,  contained  in 
the  thirty-sixth  volume  of  Professor  Silliman's  "  Journal 
of  Science."^ 

Every  farmer's  boy  knows  the  potato-worm,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called;  a  large  green  caterpillar  (Fig.  142),  with  a 
kind  of  thorn  upon  the  tail,  and  oblique  wliitish  stripes  on 
the  sides  of  the  body.  This  insect,  wliich  devours  the  leaves 
of  the  potato,  often  to  the  great  injury  of  the  plant,  grows 
to  the  thickness  of  the  fore-finger,  and  the  length  of  three 
inches  or  more.  It  attains  its  full  size  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  first  of  September,  tlien  crawls  down  the  stem 
of  the  plant  and  buries  itself  ui  the  ground.  Here,  in  a  few 
days,  it  throws  ofP  its  caterpillar-skin,  and  becomes  a  chrysa- 
lis (Fig.  143),  of  a  bright  brown  color,  with  a  long  and 
slender  tongue-case,  bent  over  from  the  head  so  as  to  toucii 
the  breast  only  at  the  end,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
handle  of  a  pitcher.  It  remains  in  the  ground  through  the 
winter,  below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  in  the  following  sum- 
mer the  chrysalis-skin  bursts  open,  a  large  moth  crawls  out 
of  it,  comes  to  the  sui-fece  of  the  ground,  and,  mounting 
upon  some  neighboring  plant,  waits  till  the  approach  of 
evening  invites  it  to  expand  its  untried  wings  and  fly  in 
search  of  food.     This  large  insect  has  generally  been  con- 

{  '*  A  more  complete  monogmph  of  tlie  Sphinges  has  tieen  lately  pnbliaheil  in 
the  ToHnial  of  the  Acn^emj-  of  Nutnral  Sciences  of  Phiiartelphia,  1863,  Art.  V., 
)).  B7,  by  Dr.  Bmckinriilge  Olemeiia,  of  Kaston,  Penn. — Mohhib.] 
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founded  with  the  Carolina  Sphinx  {Sphinx  Carolina  of  Lin- 
najus,  Fig.  145,  Fig.  146,  larva.  Fi^.  147,  pujia),  which  it 


cloae!>  lesemblts 
inches     IS  ot   "I  _ 


It  meisnies  icioss  the  wings  about  five 
\-)  foloi,  V 11  legated  -nith  hlacldsh  linra 
ind  hands  ;  and  on  each 
■side  of  tlie  body  there  are 
five  round,  orange-colored 
tpots  encircled  with  black. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  Eng- 
lish entomologists  t^hra  qtimquemaciUatus  (Fig.  144),  tlie 
five-spotted   Sphmx       Its   tongue   can  be   unrolled   to   the 
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length  of  hve  oi  aiv  inches  but  when  not  n  use  is  coiled 
hive  1  watch  spnng  ind  is  ilinost  entiiely  conceikl  be 
tmeen  two  laige  anl  tluck  feelei=!  uiiler  the  head 

Among  the  numerous  insects  thit  mfc^t  om  nobk  elms 
the  largest  i^  a  kind  of  Sphinx  which  fiom  the  four  short 
hjrn&  on  the  f  le  joit  <.f  the  bick  Ihi\c  nm  d  C  atonui 
quad/icomib    (Fij,-    1-iSj,   oi    fom  huiiicd   Oeiatcmia.     On 


some  trees  these  Sphinges  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  their 
ravages  then  become  very  obvious ;  while  a  few,  though 
capable  of  doing  considerable  injury,  may  escape  notice 
among  the  thick  foliage  which  constitutes  their  food,  or  will 
only  be  betrayed  by  the  copious  and  regularly  formed  pellets 
of  excrement  beneath  the  trees.  They  are  very  abimdant 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August  on  the  large  elms 
which  surround  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  Com- 
mon in  Boston ;  and  towards  the  end  of  August,  when  they 
descend  from  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the 
ground,  they  may  often  be  seen  crawling  in  the  Mall  in 
considerable  numbers.  These  caterpillars  (Fig.  149),  at 
this  period  of  their  existence,  are  about  tlu^e  inches  and  a 


*  Cei'atomia,  dei'ived.  finm  the  Gieek,  ii 


IS  hamiiij  lioi'ns  on  tlte  slioidder: 


poculini'ity  wliioli  I  linve  not  obscrvad  In  niiy  oOisr  Sphiii 
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half  in  lengtli,  are  of  a  pale  green  color,  with  seven  oblique 
white  lines  on  each  side  of  tlie  body,  and  a  row  of  little 
notches,  like  saw-teeth,  on  the  hack.     The  four  short  horns 


on  their  shonlders  arL'  also  notched,  and,  like  most  other 
Sphinges,  they  have  a  long  and  stiff  spine  on  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  Lody.  They  enter  the  eartli  to  become 
chrysalids,  and  pass  the  winter,  and  come  forth  in  the 
winged  state  in  the  month  of  June  following,  at  which  time 
the  motlis  may  often  be  found  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  or 
on  fences  in  the  vicinity.  In  this  state  their  wings  expand 
nearly  five  inches,  are  of  a  light  brown  color,  variegated 
with  dark  brown  and  white,  and  the  liinder  part  of  the  body 
is  marked  with  five  longitudinal  dark  brown  lines.  A  young 
friend  of  mine,  in  Boston,  once  captured  on  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  a  large  number  of  these  moths  during  a  morning's 
walk  in  the  Mall,  although  obliged  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
escape  fi'om  the  guardians  of  the  Common,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  prevent  the  grass  from  being  trodden  down.  Nearly 
all  of  these  specimens  were  females,  ready  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  with  which  their  large  bodies  were  completely  filled. 
On  being  taken  they  made  scarcely  any  efforts  to  escape, 
and  were  safely  carried  away.  It  would  not  be  difficult, 
by  such  means,  very  considerably  to  reduce  the  number  of 
these  destructive  insects ;  in  addition  to  which  it  might  be 
expedient,  during  the  proper  season,  for  our  city  authorities 
to  employ  persons  to  gather  and  kill  every  morning  the  cat- 
eipiUars  which  may  be  found  in  those  public  walks  where 
they  abound. 

From  the  genu--  Sphinx  I  have  sej)avated  another  ^muj' 
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t(j  wIiilIi  I  Ini-e  ^^en  the  mme  of  J'hlampeius,*  from  tlie 
ciicumstance  that  the  Itrvfe  or  i  iteipillii-s  live  upon  the 
gnpe  Mne  When  jouii^  they  liave  a  long  and  slender  tail 
iLCuned  o%ei  the  bTcL  like  that  of  a  dog  but  this,  after 
one  or  two  changes  ot  the  skm,  disappears,  and  nothing 
lemiuif  of  it  hut  a  'smooth  eye  hke,  raised  spot  on  the  top 
of  the  last  segment  of  the  hody  Some  of  these  caterpillars 
aie  p^le  green  md  others  aie  hiown,  and  the  sides  of  their 
hody  ire  ornamented  hj  nx  cieam-colored  spots,  of  a  hroad 
oval  shape  m  the  species  which  produces  the  SateVMa  of 
Linnaeus  naiiow  ovil  and  sciUoped  m  that  which  is  trans- 
foimed  to  the  species  called  Ai-hemon  (Fig  lt»0)  by  Druiy.'^ 


The>  ha^e  the  powei  of  ivithcfrawuig  the  head  and  the  fiiist 
three  segments  of  the  bodi  within  the  fouith  segment,  which 
gives  them  a  shoit  and  blunt  ippeaiance  when  at  rest.  As 
they  ittain  to  the  length  of  three  mches  oi  more,  and  are 
thick  m  piopoition  thej  consume  great  quantities  of  leav^  ; 
ind  the  lon^^  leifless  blanches  ot  the  vine  too  often  afford 
evidence  of  then  voiaat^  They  also  devour  the  leaves 
of  the  common  cieeper  (Amppl<ypet'*  qmnquefoUa),  which, 
with .  those  of  our  indigenous  vines,  were  their  only  food  till 
the  introduction  and  increased  cultivation  of  foreign  vines 
afforded  them  an  additional  supply.  They  come  to  their 
growth  during  the  month  of  August,  enter  the  eai"tli  to 
transform,  and  appear  in  tJie  winged  or  moth  state  the 
following  summer,  in  June  and  July.  The  Satdlitia  Hawk- 
moth  (Plate  V.  i^g,  2)  expands  from  four  to  fi^e  inches, 

*  The  literal  EJgnificotloi)  of  this  word  is,  lime  Sif  nni. 

l;ls  r.  aclicinm  is  Si^ma  cranlor  Cramer  iind  Hilbiier,  —  Minuas.] 
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and  is  of  a  light  olive  color,  variegated  witli  patelies  of  dai-k- 
er  olive.     The  Achetmn  (Plate  V.  Fig.  3 ;  Fig.  151,  pupa) 
y.     j,^  expands  from  three  to  four 

inches,  is  of  a  reddish  ash- 
color,  with  two  triangular 
patches  of  deep  brown  on 
the  thorax,  and  two  square 
ones  on  each  fore  wing ;  the  hind  wings  are  pink,  with  a 
deeper  red  spot  near  the  middle,  and  a  broad  ash-colored 
border  behind. 

The  grape-vine  suffers  still  more  severely  from  the  rav- 
ages of  another  kind  of  Sphinx  caterpillars,  smaller  in  size 
than  the  preceding,  and  like  them  solitary  in  their  habits, 
but  more  numerous,  and,  not  content  with  eating  the  leaves 
alone,  in  their  progress  from  leaf  to  leaf  down  tlie  stem, 
they  stop  at  every  cluster  of  fruit,  and,  either  from  stupidity 
or  disappointment,  nip  off  the  stalks  of  the  half-grown  grapes, 
and  allow  them  to  iall  to  the  ground  untasted.  I  have 
gatliered  under  a  single  vine  above  a  quart  of  unripe  grapes 
thus  detached  during  one  night  by  these  caterpillars, 

Ttiey  are  naked  and  fleshy,  like  those  of  the  Achemon 
and  Sdtdlitia,  and  are  generally  of  a  pale  green  color 
(sometimes,  however,  brown),  with  a  row  of  orange-colored 
spots  on  the  top  of  tho  back,  sis  or  seven  oblique  darker 
green  or  brown  lines  on  each  side,  and  a  short  spine  or  horn 
on  the  liinder  extremity.  The  head  is  very  small,  and,  with 
the  fore  part  of  the  body,  is  somewhat  retractile,  but  not  so 
completely  as  in  tho  two  preceding  species.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  segments  being  very  large  and  swollen,  while  the  three 
anterior  segments  taper  abruptly  to  the  head,  the  fore  part 
of  the  body  presents  a  resemblance  to  the  head  and  snout 
of  a  hog.  This  suggested  the  generical  name  of  Ghcero- 
camfa,  or  hog-caterpillar,  which  has  been  applied  to  some 
of  tJiese  insects.  (Fig.  152,  caterpillar  covered  with  cocoons 
of  a  parasitic  Hymenopterous  insect ;  Fig.  153,  the  parasite, 
natural  size  and  magnitied.) 
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Tho  Species  under  consideration  is  found  on  the  vine  and 
the  creeper  in  July  and  August ;  when  fully  grown,  it  de- 
scends to  the   ground,  conceals  itself  under  fallen   leaves, 


which  it  draws  together  by  a  few  threads  so  as  to  tbi-m  a 
kind  of  cocoon,  or  covers  itself  wit]i  grains  of  earth  and 
rubbish  in  the  same  way,  and  under  this  imperfect  cover 
it  changes   to  a  pupa   or   chrysalis  ^.    j^ 

(Fig.  154),  and  finally  appears  in 
the  winged  state  in  tlie  month  of 
July  of  the  following  year.  The 
moth,  to  which  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  gave  the  name 
of  Pampinatrix  i*  (Plate  V.  Fig.  4),  from  its  living  on  the 
shoots  of  the  vine,  expands  fi'om  two  and  a  half  to  three 
■  inches,  is  of  an  oiive-gray  color,  except  the  hind  wings, 
which  are  rust-colored,  and  the  fore  wings  and  shoulder- 
covers  are  traversed  with  olive-green  bands. 

Among  the  Sphinges  of  Massachusetts  may  be  mentioned 
those  belonging  to  the  genus  Smerinthus,  whose  tongue  is 
very  short  and  scarcely  visible,  and  whose  fore  wings  are 
generally  scalloped  on  the  outer  edge.  Their  caterpillars 
are  rough  or  granulated,  with  a  stout  thorn  on  the  tail,  and 
a  triangular  head,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  corresponding 
to  the  crown.  The  blind-eyed  Smerinthus  (iS.  excmcata. 
Fig.  155)  is  fawn-colored,  clouded  with  brown,  except 
the  hind  wings,  which  are  rose-colored  In  the  middle,  and 
ornamented  with  an  eye-like  black  spot  having  a  pale  blue 
centre.     The  caterpillar  lives  on  the  apple-tree,  but  is  not 

("  a  pamphiutrix  k  Sjikiuz  mijiur,   Cr.imcr,   :uid  S,iliiiu;  cuolas  llnhnm:  — 
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common  enough  to  prove  seriously  injurious.  Tho  same 
observation  will  apply  to  that  of  the  chocolate  brown-eyed 
Sphinx  (^Smerinthus  niT/ops),  which  lives  on  the  wild-cherry- 


tree,  and  to  the  wilnut  Sphinx  (^Smenvtftus  Jvglandis), 
which  Ii\e?  on  the  black  walnut  and  butternut.  The  latter 
species  IS  destitute  of  eye-lihe  spots  on  the  hind  wings. 

Uf  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Sphinx  proper,  that 
which  btars  the  specihc  name  druptfiTarum  inhabits  the 
hackberry  (^Veltis  occidentahs)  and  the  plum-tiee  ;  Sphinx 
Kahmce  inhibits  the  bioid  leaved  lauiel  (^Kalmia  latifolia) 
the  oiterjillir  of  the  O-  idius  is  found  on  the  ipjle  tiee 
that  of  the  gieit  ash  colored  Sjhmx  (S'  nn  tea)  on  the 
hUc  SylcEis  on  the  bltck  aider  (^P)inog  glahei  &c ") 
ind  whortleberry  ind  the  curiously  checkered  caterpillar 
of  Spimi:  comferarum  on  pines  Of  the  hog  caterpillars 
those  of  Ch(eroeampa  chvnltis  and  versirolor  maj  be  found 
on  swunp  pinks  (^Azalea  vts/vsa  and  nudifiora)  The  cater 
pillar  of  the  white  lined  morning  Sphinx.  {I)ede].hila  liiieata) 
feeds  upon  pui-il-me  ii  d  turnip  leases  and  that  of  Dede 
pkila  Vka  naneni  on  the  willow  herb  (^Ej/ilubitm  angugti 
fohurri)  Tlie  cleir  winded  Sphinges  &i.sia pela3</ua^  (Fi^ 
156)  and  diffims  arc  distinguished  b>  their  tronspaient 
wings  and  then  tin  shiped  tnjls      Thej  hover  ovei  flowers 

[  1     f  pelasq  s  r  i     /  S  In 

K   b    -M  R      ] 
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like  humming-birds, 
during  the  daytime, 
in  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  Their 
caterpillars  bear  a 
general  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  genus 
Sphinx,  aud,  as  ihr 
as  they  are  known, 
seem  to  possess  the 
same  habits. 

The  ^gerians  (JEgeriad^)  constitute  a  very  distinct 
group  among  Sphinges.  They  are  easily  recognized,  in  the 
perfected  or  winged  state,  by  their  resemblance  to  bees, 
hornets,  or  wasps,  by  their  narrow  wiugs,  which  are  mostly 
transparent,  and  by  the  tufbs  or  brush  at  the  end  of  the 
body,  which  they  have  the  power  of  spreading  out  like  a  fan 
at  pleasure.  They  fly  ouly  in  the  daytime,  and  frequently 
alight  to  bask  in  the  sunshine.  Their  habits,  in  the  eater- 
pillar  state,  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other 
Sphinges ;  the  latter  living  exposed  upon  plants  whose 
leaves  they  devour,  while  the  caterpillars  of  tlie  .^gerians 
are  concealed  within  the  stems  or  roots  of  plants,  and 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  wood  and  pith.  Hence 
they  are  commonly  called  borers,  a  name,  however,  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  larvte  or  young  of  many  insects 
of  other  orders. 

The  caterpUlars  of  the  iEgeriaus  are  whitish,  soft,  and 
slightly  downy.  Like  those  of  other  Sphinges  they  liave 
sixteen  feet,  but  they  are  destitute  of  a  thorn  or  prominence 
on  the  last  segment  of  the  body.  When  they  liave  come 
to  their  fiill  size,  they  enclose  themselves  i 
oblong  oval  cocoons  (Fig.  157),  made  of 
fragments  of  wood  or  bark  cemented  by  j 
gummy  matter,  and  within  these  are  trans- 
formed to  chrysalids.     The  latter  arc  of  a  shining  bay  color, 


Fig.  IG7. 
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and  the  edge?  of  the  abdominal  segmente  are  armed  with 
transverse  rows  of  short  teetli.      By  means  of  these  little 
teeth,  the  chrysahs,  just  before  it  is  about  to  be  transformed 
to  a  winged  insect,  works  its  way  out   of 
^^  the  cocoon,  and  partly  through,  the  holo,  in 

^^  the  stem  or  root,  which  the  caterpillar  had 

^P'   /  previously  made;  and  the  shell  of  the  chrys- 

^■■ngM^^    alls  (Fig.  158)  is  left  half  emerging  from  the 
^VHHJj^^     oriHce,  afl:er  the  moth  has  escaped  Irum  it. 

The  ash-tree  suffers  very  m.uch  from  the  attacks  of  borers 
of  this  kind,  which  perforate  tlie  bark  and  sap-wood  of 
the  trunk  from  the  roots  upwards,  and  are  also  found  in 
all  the  branches  of  any  considerable  size.  The  trees  thus 
infcstcil  soon  show  symptoms  of  disease,  in  the  death  ot 
branches  near  the  summit ;  and,  when  tlie  insects  become 
numerous,  the  trees  no  longer  increase  in  size  and  height, 
and  premature  decay  and  death  ensue.  These  borers  as- 
sume the  chrysalis  form  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the 
chrysalids  may  be  seen  projecting  half-way  fi-om  the  round 
holes  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  this  and  the  following 
month,  during  wliich  time  their  final  transformation  is  ef- 
fected, and  they  burst  open  and  escape  from  the  shells 
of  the  chrysaHs  in  the  winded  or  moth  state.  Under  this 
form  this  insect  was  described,  in  my  paper  in  Professor 
Silliman's  "  Journal  of  Science,"  by  the  name  of  TrocM- 
Uum*  dmudatum;  as  the  habits  of  the  larva  are  now 
ascertained,  we  may  call  it  the  asli-tree  Trckilium.  Its 
general  color  is  brown ;  the  edges  of  the  collar  and  of 
the  abdominal  rings,  the  shins,  the  feet,  and  the  under 
side  of  the  antennse  are  yellowish.  The  hind  wings  are 
transparent;  the  fore  wings  are  opaque  and  brown,  varie- 
gated with  rust-red  ;  they  have  a  transparent  space  neai  the 
tips,  and  expand  about  an  inch  and  a  lialf. 

»  The  wurt  Tfwhiltum'U  denied  frum  TrKhtlui,  tl:e  seientitu  i  imc  of  lli' 
liummUig-hird  geiiiit,  nml  tlie^e  mspct=  nre  "nmrtiiiie-   cilleil   hxinimine  bud 
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Dunng  the  month  of  August  the  squash  and  other 
cucuibitaceoua  vines  are  h-equently  found  to  die  suddenly- 
down  ti.  the  root  The  cauie  of  thii  prtmitur  d  ith  is 
a  httle  borer  (1 1^  lo  )  larva)   which  b  ^ 

gins  its  opeiations  neir  the  ^ound  jer 
folates  the  =*tein  inl  deviu"s  the  interior 
It  ifterwarda  enters  the  soil  form  a  coco  n  (Fi^  160, 
cocoon  containitij^  chiysahs)  of  a  ^ummy 
luhitinte  coTGied  with  j  ir titles  of  iith 
changes  to  a  chiysalis  and  comes  foith 
the  next  summei  a  ^vm^,  I  in&ect  Tlis 
18  conspicuous  foi  its  orange  coloied  bodj  spotted  with 
LKck  and  its  lund  legs  tnn^ed  with  long  orange-colored 
and  hlick  h-urs  The  hind  wmgs  onl\  are  transf  arent  and 
tlie  fore  wmgs  expand  fiom  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half. 
It  def  osit  its  e^^  on  the  vmes  close  to  the  loots  and  may 
be  seen  flying  about  the  plants  from  the  10th  of  July  till 
the  nuddJe  of  Au{:,uat  This  insect  which  miy  he  called 
the  squash  vine  ^_eiia  was  hist  descnbed  by  me  m  the 
year  l'*23,  uuler  the  name  of  ^jeni^''  Oi  rbitx  (Plate 
V.  Fig.  8),  the  trivial  name  indicating  the  tiibe  of  plants 
on  which  the  caterpillar  feeds.* 

The  pernicious   borer  (Fig.   161,  larva)  j.    j^j 

which,  during  many  years  past,  has  proved 
very  destmctive  to  peach-trees  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  a  species  of  ^geria, 
named  exitiosa  (Plate  V,  Fig.  6,  male),  or 
the  destructive,  by  Mr.  Say,  who  first  scientifically  described 
it  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural    Sciences   of  Philadelphia,"   and  subsequently  gave 
1  and  account  of  it  in  his    "  American .  En- 


[1*  The  genus  ^jeria  Fab.  ia  now  rejected  by  the  bast  anthoritiefl,  and  all 
the  species  are  put  under  Trochiliam  Scopoii,  wliieli  has  the  priority  by  thirty 
years,  —  Mohrib.] 

•  See  New  England  Fanner,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  33  ;  ray  Discourse  before  tlie 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  1832,  p.  26;  and  Sillimau's  Journal, 
Vol.  XXXVI.  p.  310. 
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tomology."  Li  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  New  England 
Fanner  "  I  have  given  the  history  of  this  insect,  have  men- 
tioned the  principal  authors  who  have  noticed  it,  and  rer- 
ommended  preventive  measures,  which  have  been  found 
efieetual  in  protecting  the  peach-tree  from  its  most  serious 
attaclts. 

The  eggs,  from  which  these  borers  are  hatched,  are 
deposited,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  upon  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  near  the  root;  the  horers  penetrate  the  bark, 
and  devour  the  inner  bark  and  sap-wood.  The  seat  ot 
their  operations  is  known  by  the  castings  and  gum  which 
issue  from  the  holes"  in  the  tree.  When  these  borers  are 
nearly  one  year  old,  they  make  their  cocoons  either  under 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  of  the  root,  or  in  the  earth  and 
gum  contiguous  to  the  base  of  the  trees ;  soon  afterwards 

FiE  loa.  *^^y  *^®  transformed  to  chrysahds  (Fig.  162), 
(Plate  V.  Fig.  7,  clirysalis  from  which  the  moth 
has  escaped,)  and  finally  come  forth  in  the 
winged  state,  and  lay  tlie  eggs  for  another  generation  of 
borers.  The  last  transformation  takes  place  from  June  to 
October,  most  frequently,  however,  during  the  month  of 
July,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Here,  although  there 
are  several  broods  produced  by  a  succession  of  hatches,  there 
is  but  one  rotation  of  metamorphoses  consummated  within 
a  year.  Hence  borers,  of  all  sizes,  will  be  found  in  the 
trees  thi-ougbout  the  year,  although  it  seems  to  be  necessaiy 
that  all  of  them,  whether  more  or  less  advanced,  should 
pass  through  one  winter  before  they  appear  in  the  winged 
state. 

Under  its  last  form,  this  insect  is  a  slender,  dark-blue, 
four-winged  moth,  having  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  wasp 
or  ichneumon-fly,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  likened.  The 
two  sexes  diifer  greatly  from  each  other,  so  much  so  as  to 
have  caused  them  to  be  mistaken  for  two  distinct  species. 
The  male  (Plate  V.  Fig.  6),  which  is  much  smaller  than 
tlie  female,   has  all    the   wings   ti'ansparent,   but   boi-dered 
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and  veined  with  steel-blue,  which  is  the  general  color  of 
tlie  body  in  both  sexes ;  the  palpi  or  feelers,  the  edges 
of  the  collar,  of  the  shoulder-covers,  of  the  rings  of  the 
abdomen,  and  of  the  trush  on  the  tail,  are  pale  yellow, 
and  there  are  two  rings  of  the  same  yellow  color  on  the 
shins.  It  expands  about  one  inch.  The  fore  wings  of  the 
female  are  blue,  and  opaque,  tlie  hind  wings  transparent, 
and  bordered  and  veined  like  those  of  tlie  male,  and  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen  is  encii-cled  by  a  broad  orange- 
colored  belt.     It  expands  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  more. 

This  insect  does  not  confine  its  attacks  to  the  peach-tree. 
I  have  repeatedly  obtiuned  both  sexes  from  borers  inhabit- 
ing the  excrescences  which  are  found  on  the  trunks  and 
limbs  of  the  cherry-tree;  and,  moreover,  I  have  frequently 
taken  them  in  connection  on  the  tranks  of  cherry  and  of 
peach-trees.  They  sometimes  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
crotches  of  the  branches  of  the  peach-tree,  where  the  borers 
will  subsequently  be  found ;  but  the  injury  sustained  by 
their  operations  in  such  parts  bears  no  comparison  to  that 
resulting  from  their  attaeks  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  which 
they  too  often  completely  girdle,  and  thus  cause  its  prema- 
ture decay  and  death. 

The  following  plan,  which  was  recommended  by  me  in 
the  year  1826,  and  has  been  tried  with  complete  success 
by  several  persons  in  this  vicinity,  will  effectually  protect 
the  neck,  or  most  vita]  part  of  the  tree,  from  injury.  Re- 
move the  earth  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  crush  and 
destroy  the  cocoons  and  borers  which  may  be  found  in  it, 
and  under  the  bark,  cover  the  wounded  parts  with  the 
common  clay  composition,  and  surround  the  trunk  with 
a  strip  of  sheathing-paper  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  which 
should  extend  two  inches  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  and 
be  secured  with  strings  of  matting  above.  Fresh  mortar 
should  tlien  be  placed  around  the  root,  so  as  to  confine 
the  paper  and  prevent  access  beneath  it,  and  the  remaining 
cavity  nmy  be  filled  with  new  or  miexhaustcd  loam.     Tliis 
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operation  should  be  perfonned  in  the  spring,  or  during  thu 
month  of  June.  In  the  winter  the  strings  may  be  removed, 
and  in  the  following  spring  the  trees  should  again  be  exam- 
ined for  any  borers  that  may  have  escaped  search  before, 
and  the  protecting  apphcations  should  be  renewed. 

In  Europe  there  is  a  species  of  ^getia,  named  by  Lin- 
naiUB  tipuMformis,  which  has  long  been  known  to  inhabit 
the  stems  of  the  currant-bush.  This,  or  an  insect  closely 
resembling  it,  is  fer  too  common  in  America,  in  the  ciilti- 
vated  currant,  with  which  it  may  have  been  introduced  from 
Europe.  The  catei-pillars  arc  produced  from  eggs  laid  sin- 
gly, near  the  buds ;  when  hatched,  they  peneti'ate  tlie  stem 
to  the  pitii,  which  they  devour,  and  tlius  form  a  burrow 
of  several  inches  in  length  in  the  interior  of  the  stem. 
As  the  borer  increases  in  size,  it  enlarges  the  hole  com- 
municating with  its  burrow,  to  admit  of  the  more  ready 
passage  of  its  castings,  and  to  afford  it  the  means  of  escape 
when  it  is  transformed  to  a  moth.  The  inferior  size  of 
the  fruit  affords  an  indication  of  the  operations  of  the 
borers ;  and  the  perforated  stems  frequently  break  off  at 
the  part  affected,  or,  if  of  sufficient  size  still  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  foliage  and  fruit,  they  soon  become  sickly, 
and  finally  die. 

In  some  gardens,  nearly  every  currant-bush  has  been 
attacked  by  these  borers ;  and  instances  are  known  to  me 
wherein  all  attempts  to  raise  currant-bushes  from  cuttings 
have  been  baffled,  during  the  second  or  third  year  of  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  by  the  ravages  of  these  insects.  They 
complete  theu-  transformations,  and  appear  in  the  moth  state, 
about  the  middle  of  June, 

The  moth  is  of  a  blue-black  color;  its  wings  arc  trans- 
parent, but  veined  and  fringed  with  black,  and  across  the 
tips  of  the  anterior  pair  there  is  a  broad  band,  which  is 
more  or  less  tinged  with  copper-color;  the  under  side  of 
the  feelers,  the  collai',  tlie  edges  of  the  shouldeiM;overs, 
and  tlii'ec  very  nan-ow  rings  on  tlie  abdomen,  are  golden 
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yellow.  The  wings  expand  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  a 
little  more. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  species  of 
JEgeria  inhabited  the  pear-tree  in  this  State ;  and  it  is  said 
that  considerable  injury  has  resulted  from  it.  An  infested 
tree  may  be  known  by  the  castings  tlirown  out  of  the 
small  perforations  made  by  the  borers,  which  live  under 
the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  subsist  chiefly  upon  the  inner 
bark.  They  make  tlieir  cocoons  under  the  bark,  and  change 
to  chrysalids  in  the  latter  part  of  summer.  The  winged 
insects  appear  in  the  autumn,  having,  like  others  of  this 
kind,  left  their  chrysalis -skins  projecting  from  the  orifice 
of  the  holes  which  they  had  previously  made.  In  its  winged 
form,  this  ^geria  is  very  much  like  that  which  inhabits 
the  currant-bush ;  but  it  is  a  smaller  species.  It  was 
described  by  me  in  the  year  1830,  under  the  name  of 
^geria  Pyri  (Plate  V.  Fig.  5),  the  pear-tree  ^geria ; 
and  my  account  of  it  will  be  found  on  the  second  page 
of  the  ninth  volume  of  the  "New  England  Farmer." 

Its  wings  expand  rather  more  than  half  an  inch ;  are 
transparent,  but  veined,  bordered,  and  fringed  with  purplish 
black,  and  across  the  tips  of  the  fore  wings  is  a  broad  dark 
band  glossed  with  coppery  tints ;  the  prevailing  color  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  body  is  purple-black ;  but  most  of  the 
under  side  is  golden  yellow,  as  are  the  edges  of  the  collar,  of 
the  shoulder-covers,  and  of  the  fen-shaped  brush  on  the  tail, 
and  there  is  a  broad  yellow  band  across  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  preceded  by  two  narrow  bands  of  tlie  same  color. 

There  are  several  more  insects  *  belonging  to  this  group 
in  Massachusetts,  one  of  which  lives  in  the  stems  of  the 
lilac,  and  another  inhabits  those  of  the  wild  currant,  JRihes 
floridum.  The  winged  male  of  the  latter  species  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  very  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical  tuft  or  pencil 
at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  Of  the  rest,  there  is  nothing 
particularly  worthy  of  note. 

'  Sm  Silliiriiin's  Journal,  Vol.  XXXVl.  pp.  SOS  to  313. 
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The  Glaucopidians,*  so  named  from  the  glaucous  or  bluish- 
green  color  of  some  of  the  species,  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  Sphinges  by  their  antennae,  which,  in  the  males 
at  least,  and  sometimes  in  both  sexes,  are  feathered,  or 
fiirnished  on  each  side  with  little  slender  branches,  parallel 
to  each  other  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  In  scientific  works 
such  antenna;  are  called  pectinated,  from  peeten,  the  Latin 
for  comb. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Glaucopidians  have  sixteen  feet, 
are  slender,  and  cylindrical,  with  a  few  hairs  scattered 
generally  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  arranged  in 
little  tufls  arising  from  minute  warts,  and  are  without  a 
horn  on  the  hinder  extremity,  Tiicy  devour  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and  make  for  themselves  cocoons  of  coarse  silk, 
in  which  they  undergo  their  transformations.  The  chrysa- 
lids  are  oblong  oval,  rounded  at  one  end,  tapering  at  the 
other,  and  are  not  provided  with  transverse  rows  of  teeth 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  body.  In  the  caterpillar  and  winged 
states,  in  the  nature  of  their  transformations,  and  in  their 
habits,  these  insects  approach  very  closely  to  the  Phalceiue, 
or  moths,  forming  the  tliird  division  of  Lepidopterous  in- 
sects, among  which  they  are  arranged  by  some  naturalists. 
There  are  not  many  of  them  in  Massachusetts,  and  only 
one  species  requires  to  be  noticed  hea-e.f 

This  is  the  Proeris  Americana  (Fig.  163),  a  small  moth 
j(jg  of  a  blue-hiack  color,  with   a  saffi'on- 

.  ^J_„J_^  colored  collar,   and  a  notched  tuft  on 

^^jS^SOSfi^  <^li3  extremity  of  the  body.  The  wings, 
~^|j|^^*  which  are  veiy  narrow,  expand  nearly 
*  one    inch.      This    little    insect   is    the 

American  representative  of  the  Proeris  vitis  or  ampelophaga 
of  Europe,  which,  in  the  caterpUlai-  state,  sometimes  proves 
very  injurious  to  the  grape-vine.  TTie  habits  of  our  spe- 
cies are  exactly  the  same;  but   have  been  overlooked,   or 
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very  rarely  observed,  in  this  vicinity.  The  caterpOlara 
are  gregarious,  that  is,  considerable  number  of  them  live 
and  feed  together,  collected  side  by  side  on  the  same  leaf, 
and  only  disperse  when  they  are  about  to  make  their  co- 
coons. They  are  of  a  yellow  color,  with  a  transverse 
row  of  black  velvety  tufts  on  each  ring,  and  a  few  con- 
spicuous hairs  on  each  extremity  of  the  body.  They  are 
hatched  from  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  clusters  of  twenty  or 
more  together  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves  of  the  grape- 
vine and  creeper ;  and  they  come  to  their  growth  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  August.  They  then  measure  six  tenths 
or  rather  more  than  one  half  of  an  inch  in  length.  Their 
feet  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  rather  short,  and  their  mo- 
lions  arc  sluggish.  When  touched,  they  curl  their  bodies 
sidewiso  and  fall  to  the  ground,  or,  more  rarely,  hang  sus- 
pended from  the  leaves  by  a  silken  thread.  When  young, 
they  eat  only  portions  of  the  surface  of  tlie  leaf;  but  as  they 
grow  older,  they  devour  all  but  tlie  stalk  and  principal  veins, 
and,  passing  from  leaf  to  leaf,  thus  strip  whole  branches  of 
their  foliage.  When  numerous,  tliey  do  much  damage  to 
the  vines  and  fruit,  by  stripping  off  the  leaves  in  midsum- 
mer, when  most  needed,  I  have  found  them  in  Massachu- 
setts on  the  grape-vine  and  on  the  common  creeper,  or  Ampe- 
lopstB  quinquefolia,  and  conjecture  that  the  latter  constitutes 
their  natural  food. 

About  the  year  1830,  Professor  Hentz  found  them  in 
swarms  upon  cultivated  grape-vines  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  North 
Carolina;  and  constant  care  was  required  to  check  their 
ravages  there,  during  several  successive  years.  Several 
broods  appeared  there  in  the  course  of  the  summer;  but 
hitherto,  only  one  annual  brood  has  been  observed  in 
Massachusetts,  although  two  or  more  broods  may  occasion- 
ally be  produced.  When  about  to  make  their  cocoons, 
the  caterpillars  leave  the  vines,  and  retire  to  some  sheltered 
spot.  They  then  enclose  themselves,  each  in  a  very  thin, 
but   tough,  oblong  oval  cocoon,   and   soon   afterwards   are 
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transformed  to  shining  brown  chrysalids.  Early  in  July, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  have  seen  the  moths  flying 
about  grape-vines  and  creepers,  at  wliich  time,  also,  they 
pair  and  lay  their  eggs.  A  more  fiill  account  of  this  insect, 
illustrated  by  figures,  will  be  found  in  Hovey's  Magazine, 
for  June,  1844. 

III.     MOTHS.     {F/iatcence.}* 

The  third  great  section  of  the  Lepidoptera,  wliich  Lin- 
nseus  named  Phalcena,  includes  a  vast  number  of  insects, 
sometimes  called  millers,  or  night-butterflies,  but  more  fre- 
quently moths.  The  latter  term,  thus  applied,  comprehends 
not  only  those  domestic  moths  which,  in  the  young  or 
caterpillar  state,  devour  cloth,  but  all  other  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Lepidoptera  which  cannot  be  arranged 
among  the  butterflies  and  hawb-moths. 

These  insects  vary  greatly  in  size,  color,  and  structure. 
Some  of  them,  particularly  those  with  gilded  wings,  are 
very  minute ;  wbOe  the  Atlas-moth  of  China  (^Atiacus 
Atlas),  when  its  wings  are  expanded,  covers  a  space  meas- 
uring nearly  nine  inches  by  five  and  a  half;  and  {he  owl- 
moth  (^Urdms  Strtx)  has  wings  wliich,  though  not  so  broad, 
expand  eleven  inches.  Some  female  moths  are  destitute 
of  wings,  or  have  but  very  small  ones,  wholly  unfitted 
for  fligiit;  and  there  are  species  whose  wings  are  longitu- 
dinally cleft  into  several  narrow  rays,  i-esembling  feathers. 
The  stalk  of  the  antennje  of  moths  generally  tapers  from 
the  base  to  the  end.  These  parts  sometimes  resemble 
simple  or  naked  bristles,  and  sometimes  they  are  plumed 
on  each  side  of  the  stalk,  like  feathers.  There  is  often  a 
good  deal  of  difference  in  tlie  antennce,  according  to  the 
sex ;  feathered  or  pectinated  antennee  being  generally  nar- 
rower in  the  females  tlian  in  the  males ;  and  there  are 
some  moths  the  males   of  which  have  feathered  antenna;. 
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■while  those  of  the  other  sex  are  not  feathered  at  all,  or 
only  fiirnished  with  very  short  projections,  like  teeth,  at  tlie 
sides.  Most  motlis  have  a  sucking-tube,  commonly  called 
the  tongue,  consisting  of  two  hollow  and  tapering  threads, 
united  side  by  side,  and  when  not  in  use  rolled  up  in  a 
spiral  form ;  but  in  many  tliis  member  is  very  short,  and 
its  two  threads  are  not  united  ;  and  in  some  it  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  or  is  reduced  to  a  mere  point.  Two  palp. 
or  feelers  are  found  in  most  moths.  They  grow  from  the 
lower  lip,  generally  curve  upwards,  and  cover  the  face  on 
each  side  of  the  tongue.  Some  have,  besides  these,  another 
pair,  which  adhere  to  tlie  roots  of  the  tongue.  Many  motlis 
are  s^d  to  have  no  feelers ;  these  parts  being  in  them  very 
small,  and  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  caterpillars  of  these  insects  differ  more  from  each 
other  than  the  moths.  In  general  they  are  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  and  are  provided  with  sixteen  legs ;  there  are  many, 
however,  which  have  only  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  legs ; 
and  in  a  few  the  legs  are  so  very  short  as  hardly  to  be 
visible,  so  that  these  caterpillars  seem  to  glJde  along  in  the 
manner  of  slugs.  Some  caterpillars  are  naked,  and  others 
are  clothed  with  hairs  or  bristles,  and  the  hairs  are  either 
uniformly  distributed,  or  grow  in  tufts.  Sometimes  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  even  and  smooth ;  sometimes  it  is 
covered  with  little  warts  or  tubercles ;  or  it  is  beset  witli 
prickles  and  spines,  which  not  unfrequently  are  compound 
or  branched. 

Many  caterpillai-s,  previous  to  their  transformation,  en- 
close themselves  in  cocoons,  composed  entirely  of  silk,  or 
of  silk  interwoven  with  hairs  stripped  from  their  own  bodies, 
or  with  fragments  of  otiier  substances  within  their  reach. 
Some  go  into  the  ground,  where  they  are  transformed 
without  the  additional  protection  of  a  cocoon ;  others  change 
to  chrysalids  in  the  interior  of  the  stems,  roots,  leaves, 
or  fruits  of  plants.  The  chrysalids  of  moths  are  generally 
of  an  elongated  oval  shape,  rounded  at  one  end,  and  tapering 
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almost  to  a  point  at  the  other ;  and  they  are  destitute  of 
the  angular  elevations  which  are  found  on  the  chrysalids 
of  butterflies. 

These  brief  remarks,  w!iich  are  necessarily  of  a  very 
general  nature,  and  comprise  but  a  few  of  the  principal 
differences  observable  in  these  insects,  must  suiEce  for  the 
present  occasion. 

Linnaus  divided  the  Moths  into  eight  groups ;  namely, 
Attadf  Bomh/ces,  Noctuw,  Geometry,  Tortnces,  Pyraliiies, 
Tinew,  and  Alucike;  and  these  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Attaei,  which  are  to  be  divided  between  the  Bomh/ces  and 
Noetuce)  have  been  recognized  as  well-marked  groups,  and 
have  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  best  entomologists  *  who 
succeeded  him. 

1.     Spisneks.     {Bomhyces.) 

The  Bf)MEYCEB,  so  called  from  Bomhyx,  the  ancient  name 
of  the  silk-worm,  are  mostly  thick-bodied  moths,  with  anten- 
nie  in  the  greater  number  feathered  or  pectinated,  at  least 
in  the  males,  the  tongue  and  feelers  very  short  or  entirely 
wanting,  the  thorax  woolly,  but  not  crested,  or  very  rarely, 
and  the  fore  legs  often  very  hairy.  Their  caterpillars  have 
sixteen  leg=!,  are  generally  spinners,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, make  cocoons  within  which  they  are  transformed. 

This  tribe  has  been  subdivided  into  a  mmiber  of  lesser 
groupi  or  femilies ;  but  naturalists  are  not  at  all  agreed  upon 
the  manner  in  which  these  should  be  ai'ranged.  We  might 
place  at  the  head  of  tlie  tribe  those  large  moths,  whose 
Sphinx-like  caterpillars  are  naked  and  warty,  and  which, 
in  the  winged  state,  are  ornamented  with  eye-like  spots 
like  the  Smerinlhi;  or  we  might  place  first  in  the  series 
the  moths  whose  caterpillars  are  wood-eaters,  with  the  habits 

•  It  is  hardlj  neoesiary  to  9fiy  that  among  these  are  Denh  and  Schiffermiiller, 
tlia  authors  of  the  (elebtattd  Vienna  Catalogue,  besides  LalreiUe,  Leach,  Ste- 
plians,  and  others,  whose  clsssificatinns  uf  the  Motli=,  hnw  much  soever  vaiied, 
enlaiged,  or  hnproved,  are  essentially  b.iseJ  on  the  arraHyement  proposed  by 
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and  transforraationa  of  the  ^geriami ;  or  we  may  be^ 
with  the  smaller  species,  with  hairy  caterpillars,  whuse  hab- 
its and  transformations  are  like  those  of  the  Glaua^idiam, 
and  which  resemble  the  latter  closely  in  tlie  winged  state ; 
and  thus  die  series,  from  Proeris  and  other  moth-like 
Sphinges  to  the  true  M"lhs,  will  be  uninterrupted.  The 
latter,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  course, 
and  it  agrees  with  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Boisduval,  wliich 
I  shall  follow,  with  some  slight  changes  only. 

Agreeably  to  this  arrangement  the  first  family  of  the  Bom- 
byces  will  be  the  Litbosians  (Lithosiad^),  so  named  from 
two  Greek  words,*  meaning  a  stone,  and  to  live ;  for  the 
caterpillars  of  many  of  these  insects  live  in  stony  places, 
and  devour  the  lichens  growing  on  rocks.  (Such  also  are 
the    habits    of    &laucopiB    Plmlus  j,,^  j^^ 

(Fig.  164),  one  of  the  Glaucopid- 
ians.)  On  this  account  they  are 
not  properly  subjects  for  notice  in 
tliis  essay ;  but  as  some  of  the 
larger  species  are  grass-eaters,  are 
conspicuous  for  their  beauty,  and  naturally  conduct  to 
another  femily  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  cultivators  ot 
the  soU,  it  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  their  distinguish- 
ing traits. 

The  Litliosians  are  slender-bodied  moths,  mostly  of  small 
size,  whose  rather  narrow  upper  or  fore  wings,  when  at 
rest,  generally  lie  flady  on  the  top  of  the  back,  crossing 
or  overlapping  each  other  on  their  inner  margins,  and 
entirely  covering  the  nndcr  wings,  which  are  folded  lon^- 
tudinally,  and,  as  it  were,  moulded  around  the  body  ;  more 
rarely  the  wings  slope  a  litde  at  the  sides,  and  cover  the 
back  like  a  low  roof.  The  antcnnse  are  rather  long,  and 
brisde-formed ;  sometimes  naked  in  both  sexes,  more  often 
slighdy  feathered  with  a  double  row  of  short  hairs  beneath, 

•  This  is  tlie  derivation  given  by  M.  GoOart,  Hist.  Nat.  L^pidopt.  lie  Francf' 
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in  the  males.  The  tongue  and  one  pair  of  feelers  are 
very  distinct  and  of  moderate  length.  The  back  is  smooth, 
neither  woolly  nor  crested,  but  thickly  covered  with  short 
and  close  feather-like  scales.  The  wings  of  many  of  the 
Lithosians  are  prettily  spotted,  and  they  frequently  fly  in 
the  daytime  like  the  Glaucopidians.  Their  caterpillars  are 
sparingly  clothed  with  hairs,  growing  in  little  clusters  from 
minute  warts  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  enclose 
themselves  in  thin  oblong  cocoons  of  silk  interwoven  with 
their  own  hairs.  The  rings  of  their  chrysalids  are  gen- 
erally so  closely  joined  as  not  to  admit  of  motion. 

Of  about  a  dozen  kinds  inhabiting  Massachusetts,  I  shall 
describe  only  two.  The  first  of  these  may  be  called  Cfno- 
phria  vtttata,*'^''  the  striped  Gnophria.  It  is  of  a  deep 
scarlet  color ;  its  fore  wings,  wJiich  expand  one  inch  and 
one  eighth,  have  two  broad  stripes,  and  a  short  stripe 
between  them  at  the  tip,  of  a  lead-color,  and  the  hind 
wings  have  a  very  broad  lead-colored  border  behind;  the 
middle  ot  the  abdomen  and  the  joints  of  the  legs  are  also 
lead-colored.  The  caterpillar  lives  upon  lichens,  and  may 
be  found  nnder  loose  stones  in  the  fields  in  the  Spring. 
It  is  dusky,  and  thinly  covered  with  stiff,  sharp,  and  barbed 
black  bristles,  which  grow  singly  from  small  warts.  Early 
in  May  it  makes  its  cocoon,  which  is  very  thin  and  silky ; 
and  twenty  days  afterwards  is  transformed  to  a  moth. 

By  fer  the  most  elegant  species  is  the  Deiiypeia  hella 
(Plate  VI.  Fig.  3),  the  beautiful  Deiopeia.  This  moth 
has  naked  bristle-formed  antennse ;  its  fore  wings  are  deep 
yellow,  crossed  by  about  six  white  bands,  on  each  of  which 
is  a  row  of  black  dots ;  the  hind  wings  are  scarlet  red, 
with   an    irregular   border    of  black   behind ;  the   body   is 

*  This  moth  hiis  all  the  essentinl  cliaracters  of  the  European  Gnophria  ruM- 
tofljs,  an  insect  closely  rasembliHg  in  its  colors  tlie  Procrii  Jmericono.  The  name 
of  the  genns  is  derivad  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  dTisky,  in  allusion  to  the 
(larlc  colors  of  the  insects, 

[I'  SnopSrin  iillala  is  Zilhnsia  miniiUd  Kirbj-,  —  MoBHia.) 
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white,  and  the  thorax  is  dotted  with  blaclc.  It  expands 
from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  one  and  three  quai'ters.  Its 
time  of  appearance  here  is  from  the  middle  of  July  till 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  caterpillar  is  unknown 
to  me ;  but  Drury  states  that  he  was  informed  it  was  of 
the  same  color  as  the  fore  wings  of  the  moth,  (that  is,  yel- 
low and  white  dotted  with  black,)  and  that  it  feeds  upon 
the  blue  lupines*  The  European  Deiopda  pulehella,  which 
is  very  much  like  our  species,  feeds,  in  the  caterpillar  state, 
on  the  leaves  of  the  mouse-ear,  Myogotis  arvensis  and  palus- 
tris;  and  it  is  probable  that  onrs  may  be  found  on  plants 
of  the  same  kind  here. 

Some  of  the  large  and  richly  colored  Lithoaiana  resemble, 
in  many  respects,  the  insects  in  the  next  femily,  called, 
by  the  English,  tiger  and  ermine  moths.  The  caterpillars 
of  most  of  these  tiger-moths  are  thickly  covered  with  hairs, 
whence  they  have  received  the  name  of  woolly  bears,  and 
the  femily,  including  them,  that  of  Aectiad^,  or  Arctians, 
irom  the  Greek  word  for  bear.  The  Arctians,  or  tiger- 
moths,  have  shorter  and  thicker  feelers  than  the  Lithosians ; 
their  tongue  is  also  for  the  most  part  very  short,  not 
extending,  when  unrolled,  much  beyond  the  head ;  their 
antennae,  with  few  exceptions,  are  doubly  feathered  on  the 
under  side ;  but  the  feathering  is  rather  narrow,  and  is 
hardly  visible  in  the  females ;  their  wings  are  not  crossed 
on  the  top  of  tlie  back,f  but  are  roofed  or  slope  downwards 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  when  at  rest ;  the  thorax  is  thick, 
and  the  abdomen  is  short  and  plump,  and  generally  orna- 
mented with  rows  of  black  spots.  Their  fore  wings  arc 
often  variegated  with  dark-colored  spots  on  a  light  ground, 
or  lightKiolored  veins  on  a  dark  ground  ;  and  the  hind 
wings  are  frequently  red,  orange,  or  yellow,  spotted  with 
black  or  blue.     They  fly  only  in  thenight.     Their  caterpil- 

•  Drury's  lUustrations,  Vol.  I.  p.  62,  pi.  24,  fig.  S. 

t  To  this  character  there  is  an  esoeption  in  the  Lophocampn  iessdlaris,  tJie 
"wings  of  which  are  oloscil  hkc  ^oae  of  LUh/iaa  guadra. 
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lars  are  covered  with  coarse  hairs,  spreading  out  on  all 
sides  like  the  bristles  of  a  bottle-brush,  and  growing  in 
clnsters  or  tufts  from  little  warts  regularly  arranged  in 
transverse  rows  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  run 
very  fest,  and  when  handled  roll  themselves  up  almost 
into  tlie  shape  of  a  ball.  Many  of  them  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation,  as,  for  example,  the  salt-marsh  caterpil- 
lar, the  yellow  bear-caterpillar  of  our  gardens,  and  the  fall 
web-caterpillar.  When  about  to  transform,  they  creep  into 
the  chinks  of  walls  and  fences,  or  hide  themselves  under 
stones  and  fallen  leaves,  where  they  enclose  themselves  in 
rough  oval  cocoons,  made  of  hairs  plucked  from  their  own 
bodies,  interwoven  with  a  few  silken  threads.  The  chrysalis 
is  smooth,  and  not  hairy,  and  its  joints  are  movable. 

Some  of  the  slender-bodied  Arctians,  with  bristle-formed 
antennae,  which  are  not  distinctly  feathered  in  either  ses, 
and  having  the  feelers  slender,  and  the  tongue  longer  tlian 
the  others,  come  so  near  to  the  Lithosians  that  naturalists 
arrange  them  sometimes  among  the  latter,  and  sometimes 
among  the  Arctians.  They  belong  to 
Latreille's  genus  Callinwrpha*  (meaning 
beautiful  form),  one  Species  of  which  in- 
liabits  Massachusetts,  and  is  called  C'al- 
limorpha  militaris  (Fig.  165),  the  soldier- 
moth,  in  my  Catalogue.  Its  fore  wings 
expand  about  two  inches,  are  white,  al- 
most entirely  bordered  with  brown,  with 
an  oblique  band  of  the  same  color  from 
the   inner   margin   to   the   tip ;    and   the 

•  The  French  naturalists,  whom  I  have  followed,  inclnde  iu  this  gerng  the  Eu- 
ropean moths  called  Jlera,  Bamiaala,  Donna,  Jacobaie,  &c.  Closely  allied  to  the 
flero,  and  still  more  bo  to  the  mUilarii,  is  a  large  and  fine  species,  which  inhabits 
the  Sonthem  States,  and  which  I  have  named  CaBiiiorpka  Caralaia,  It  difTers 
from  the  miUlarla  in  being  lai^r,  measncing  across  the  wings  two  inches  and  a 
quarter,  or  more,  and  in  having  the  hind  wings  of  a  deep  Indian-yellow  or  ochre 
color,  with  one  or  two  black  spots  near  the  hmd  margin ;  tlie  abdomen  also  U 
ochre-yellow.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  ChjnuiJie  of  Espcr  unci  Ocliscu- 
iicimer,  or  tlie  Coloaa  of  HUbuer,  wliose  works  I  liave  uot  seeu. 
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brown  border  on  the  front  margin  generally  has  two  short 
angnlar  projections  extending  backwards  on  the  surface  of 
the  wing.  The  hind  wings  are  ■white,  and  without  spots. 
The  body  is  white  ;  the  head,  collar,  and  thighs,  buff-yellow; 
and  a  longitudinal  brown  stripe  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
back  from  the  collar  to  the  tail.  This  is  a  very  variable 
moth ;  the  brown  markings  on  the  fore  wings  being  some- 
times very  much  reduced  in  extent,  and  sometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  they  run  together  so  much  that  the  wings  appear 
to  be  brown,  with  five  large  white  spots.  This  latter  variety 
is  named  CaUimorpha  Lecontd  by  Dr.  Boisduval.  The  cat- 
erpillar is  unknown  to  me.  The  caterpillars  of  the  CalH- 
morphas  are  more  sparingly  clotlied  with  hairs  than  the 
other  Arctians ;  and  they  are  generally  dark-colored,  with 
longitudinal  yellow  stripes.  They  feed  on  various  herba- 
ceous and  shrubby  plants,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the 
daytime  under  leaves  or  stones. 

Most  of  the  other  tiger  and  ermine  moths  of  Massachusetts 
may  be  arranged  under  the  general  name  oi ArcHa*  The 
first  of  them  would  probably  be  placed  by  Mr,  Kirby  in  Oal- 
Umorphaf^  from  which,  however,  they  differ  in  their  shorter 
and  more  robust  antennae,  always  very  distinctly  feathered, 
at  least  in  the  males.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  having  two  black  spots  on  the  collar,  and  tliree  short 
black  stripes  on  the  thorax.  The  largest  and  most  rare  of 
these  moths  is  the  Arctia  virgo,  or  virgin  tiger-moth.  On 
account  of  the  peculiarly  strong  and  disagi'eeable  odor  which 
it  ^ves  out,  it  might  with  greater  propriety  have  been  named 
the  stinking  tiger-moth.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  insect.     Its 

•  Ckelonia  of  the  French,  Euprepla  of  the  Germans  |from  a  Greek  word  sig- 
nityiiig  pce-emiiiejit  beaulj),  and  subdivided,  by  the  English  entomologists,  into 
,  manj'  genera,  fouiidad  on  minute  differences  in  the  length  of  the  joints  of  the  feel- 
ers, &c.,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  regard  in  this  treatise. 

t  Mr.  Kirby's  CalUmorpha  jjartftem'ee  and  idrgunaila  closely  reeembie  flie  lii'st 
two  or  Uiree  species  which  follow.     The  Enropean  pa^a,  and  probably  also  the 
SaiieophUaplaBtaffinii  belong  to  the  Bame  group.    See  Fauna  Borenii  Americaiin, 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  304,  306,  pi.  4,  fig.  6. 
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fore  wings  expand  from  two  inches  to  two  and  a  lialf,  ai'e 
flesh-red,  fading  to  reddish  huff,  and  covered  with  many 
stripes  and  lance-shaped  spots  of  tlack ;  the  hind  wings  are 
vermilion-red,  with  seven  or  eight  large  black  blotches ;  tSic 
under  side  of  the  body  is  black,  tlie  upper  side  of  the  abdo- 
men veimil ion-red,  with  a  row  of  black  spots  close  together 
along  the  top  of  the  back.  The  caterpillar  is  brown,  and 
pretty  thickly  covered  with  tufts  of  brown  hairs.  The  moth 
appears  here  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  August. 

The  Arge  tiger-moth  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is 
smaDer,  and  not  so  highly  colored,  and  the  black  markings 
on  the  fore  wings  are  smaller,  and  sepai'ated  from  each  otiier 
by  wider  spaces.  Its  general  tint  is  a  light  flesh-color,  fading 
to  nankin  ;  the  fore  wings  are  marked  with  streaks  and  small 
triangular  spots  of  black;  the  hind  wings  are  generally  deeper- 
colored  than  tlie  fore  wings,  and  have  from  five  to  seven  or 
eight  black  spots  of  different  sizes  upon  them  ;  thei-e  are  two 
black  spots  on  tlie  collar,  and  three  on  the  thorax,  as  in  the 
preceding  species ;  the  abdomen  is  of  tlie  color  of  tlie  hind 
wings,  with  a  longitudinal  row  of  black  dots  on  the  top, 
anoUier  on  each  side,  and  two  rows  of  larger  size  beneath. 
The  wings  expand  from  one  inch  and  tliree  quarters  to  two 
inches.  I  have  taken  this  moth  from  the  20th  of  May  till  the 
middle  of  July.  The  caterpillar  appears  here  sometimes  in 
large  swarms  in  tlie  month  of  October,  having  then  become 
fiilly  grown,  measuring  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  lengtli, 
and  being  at  this  time  in  search  of  proper  winter  quarters 
wherein  to  make  their  cocoons.  They  are  of  a  dark  green- 
ish-gray color,  but  appear  almost  black  from  the  black  spots 
with  which  they  are  tliickly  covered ;  there  are  three  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  flesh-white  on  the  back,  and  a  row  of 
kidney-shaped  spots  of  the  same  color  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  Tiie  warts  are  dark  gray,  and  each  one  produces  a 
thin  cluster  of  spreading  blackish  hairs.  They  eat  the  leaves 
of  jilantain  and  of  otlier  herbaceous  plants,  and  it  is  stated* 

•  ALbofs  Insects  of  Georgia,  p.  125,  pi.  63. 
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that  they  sometimes  make  great  devastation  among  young 
Indian  com  in  the  Southern  States. 

A  much  more  abundant  species  in  Massachusetts  is  that 
which  has  been  called  the  harnessed  moth,  Arctia  phalerata 
(Fig.  166)  of  my  Catalogue. 
It  makes  its  appearance  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  August,  and  prohably  breeds 
throughout  the  whole  summer. 
It  is  of  a  pale  huff  or  nankin 
color';  the  hind  wings  next  to 
the  body,  and  the  sides  of  the  body,  are  reddish ;  on  the  fore 
wings  are  two  longitudinal  black  stripes  and  four  triangular 
black  spots,  the  latter  placed  near  the  tip ;  and  these  stripes 
and  spots  are  arranged  so  that  the  huff-colored  spaces  be- 
tween them  somewhat  resemble  horse-harness  ;  the  hind 
wings  have  several  black  spo1«  near  the  margin;  there  are 
two  dots  on  the  collar,  three  stripes  on  the  thorax,  and  a 
stripe  along  the  top  of  the  back,  of  a  black  color ;  the  under 
side  of  the  body  and  the  legs  are  also  black.  The  wings  ex- 
pand from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  one  inch  and  three  quar- 
ters. The  caterpillar  is  not  yet  known  to  me.  This  moth, 
in  many  respects,  resembles  one  called  PTiyllira*  by  Druiy, 
rarely  found  here,  bnt  abundant  in  the  Southern  States  ;  the 
fore  wings  of  which  are  black,  with  one  longitudinal  line,  two 
transvei-se  line's,  and  near  the  tip  two  agzag  lines  forming  a 
W,  of  a  buff  color. 

The  feelers  and  tonfiue  of  the  foregoing  moths,  though 
short,  are  longer  than  in  the  following  species,  which  have 
these  parts,  as  well  as  the  head,  smaller  and  more  covered 
with  hairs.  Some  of  the  latter  may  be  said  to  occupy  the 
centre  or  chief  place  among  the  Arctians,  exceeding  all  the 
rest  in  the  breadth  of  their  wings,  the  tliickness  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  richness  of  their  colors.  Among  these  is 
the  great  American  tiger-moth,  Arctia  Americana,  an  unde- 

*  More  properly  PMhjra, 
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scribed  species,  which  some  of  the  French  entomologists* 
have  supposed  to  be  tlie  same  as  the  great  tiger,  Arctia  Oaja, 
of  Europe.  Of  this  fine  insect  I  have  a  specimen,  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Doubleday,  who  obtained  it, 
with  several  others,  near  Trenton  Falls  in  New  York.  It 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Massachusetts,  but  wili  proba- 
bly be  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  fore 
wings  of  the  Aretia  Americana  expand  two  inches  and  a  half 
or  more  ;  they  are  of  a  brown  color,  with  several  spots  and 
broad  winding  lines  of  white,  dividing  the  brown  surface  into 
a  number  of  large  iiTegular  blotches  ;  the  hind  wings  are 
ochre-yellow,  with  five  or  six  round  blue-black  spots,  three 
of  them  larger  than  the  rest ;  the  thorax  is  brown  and  woolly ; 
the  collar  edged  with  white  before,  and  with  crimson  behind; 
the  outer  edges  of  the  should  cr-eovers  are  white  ;  the  abdo- 
men is  ochre-yellow,  with  four  black  spots  on  the  middle  of 
the  back  ;  the  thighs  and  fore  legs  are  red,  and  the  feet  dark 
brown.  This  moth  closely  resembles  the  European  Caja,  and 
especially  some  of  its  varieties,  from  all  of  which,  however, 
it  is  essentially  distinguished  by  the  white  edging  of  the  col- 
lar and  shoulder-covers,  and  the  absence  of  black  lines  on  the 
sides  of  tlie  body.  It  is  highly  probable  that  specimens  may 
occur  with  orange-colored  or  red  hind  wings  like  the  Caja, 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  such.  The  caterpillar  of  our  species 
probably  resembles  that  of  the  C/^a,  which  is  dark  chestnut- 
brown  or  black,  clothed  with  spreading  bunches  of  hairs,  of 
a  foxy-red  color  on  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  body,  and 
black  on  the  bark ;  but  the  clusters  of  hairs,  though  thick, 
are  not  so  close  as  to  conceal  the  breatliing  holes,  which  form 
a  distinct  row  of  pearly- white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
These  caterpillars  eat  the  leaves  of  various  kinds  of  gar- 
den plants  without  much  discrimination,  feeding  togetlier  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  same  plant  when  young,  but 
scattering  as  they  grow  older. 
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The  largest  of  the  American  Arctians  is  the  Seribonia,  or 
great  white  leopard-moth,  which  varies  in  expansion  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  inches,  the  females  being 
invariably  much  larger  than  the  males.  It  is  of  a  white  color; 
the  fore  wings  and  thorax  are  ornamented  witli  many  small 
OTal  black  rings,  the  hind  wings  are  more  or  less  spotted 
with  black  ;  and  the  abdomen  is  yellow,  with  rows  of  large 
blue-biack  spots  on  the  back  and  sides. 

The  caterpillar,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Abbot,*  is  the 
connterpart  of  that  of  the  Hehe-  of  Europe,  being  chestnut- 
brown  with  transverse  red  bands  between  the  rings,  and  is 
clothed  with  clusters  of  dark  brown  hairs.  It  is  said  to 
eat  the  leaves  of  the  wild  sunflower  and  of  various  other 
plants.  It  has  been  confidently  reported  to  me  that  the 
great  leopard-moth  has  been  seen  in  Brookline;  but  it  must 
be  very  rare  here,  for  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being  taken 
in  any  part  of  New  England.  Specimens  of  this  fine  insect 
would  be  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  any  collection  of  such 
objects. 

Of  all  the  hairy  caterpillars  frequenting  our  gardens,  there 
are  none  so  common  and  troublesome  as  that  which  I  liave 
called  the  yellow- 
bB»  (Fig.  167). 
Like  most  of  its 
genus,  it  is  a  very 
general  feeder,  de- 
vouring almost  all 
Muds  of  herbaceous  plants  with  equal  relish,  from  tlie  broad- 
leaved  plantain  at  the  door-side,  the  peas,  beans,  and  even 
the  flowers  of  the  gai'den,  and  the  corn  and  coaree  grasses 
of  tlie  fields,  to  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  the  currant,  and  the 
gooseberry,  which  it  does  not  refiise  when  pressed  by  hunger. 
This  kind  of  caterpillar  varies  very  much  in  its  colors  ;  it  is 
perhaps  most  often  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  color,  with  a 
black  line  along  each  side  of  the  body,  and  a  transverse  line 

•  Insects  of  Geoi^^ia,  p.  137,  pi,  m. 
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of  the  same  color  between  each  of  the  segments  or  rings,  and 
it  is  covered  with  long  pale  yellow  hairs.  Others  are  often 
seen  of  a  rusty  or  hrownish  yellow  color,  with  the  same  black 
lines  on  the  sides  and  betwuen  the  rings,  and  they  are  clothed 
with  foxy-red  or  light  brown  hairs.  The  head  and  ends  of 
the  feet  are  ochre-yellow,  and  the  under  side  of  the  body 
if  blackish  in  all  the  varieties.  They  are  to  be  found  of 
different  ages  and  sizes  from  the  first  of  June  till  October. 
When  fully  grown  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  then 
creep  into  some  convenient  place  of  shelter,  make  their  co- 
coons, in  which  they  remain  in  the  clirysalis  state  during  the 
winter,  and  are  changed  to  moths  in  the  months  of  May  or 
June  following.  Some  of  the  first  broodb  of  these  caterpil- 
lars appear  to  come  to  their  growth  early  in  summer,  and  arc 
transformed  to  moths  by  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August,  at  which  time  I  have  repeatedly  taken  them  in  the 
winged  state ;  but  the  greater  part  pais  through  their  last 
pj„  ji^^  change  in  June.     The 

niotli  (Fig.  Iti8)  is  £&- 
miliarly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  white  mil- 
ler, and  is  often  seen 
about  housei.  Its  sci- 
entific name  is  Aftia 
Viryiniea^^  and,  as  it 

_.  ily  called  ermine-moths* 

in  England,  we  may  give  to  it  the  name  of  the  Vir^nia 
ermine-moth.  It  is  white,  with  a  biack  point  on  the  middle 
of  the  fore  wings,  and  two  black  dots  on  the  hind  wings,  one 
on  the  middle  and  the  other  near  the  posterior  angle,  much 
more  distinct  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side  ;  there  is 
a  row  of  black  dots  on  the  top  of  the  back,  another  on  each 
side,  and  between  these  a  longitudinal  deep  yellow  stripe ; 
the  hips  and  thighs  of  the  fore  legs  are  also  ochre-yellow. 
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It  expands  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches.  Its  eggs 
are  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  and  are  laid  in  patches  upon  tlie 
leaves  of  plants.  In  some  parts  of  France,  and  in  Belgium, 
the  people  have  been  required  by  law  to  Scheniller,  or  uncat- 
erpillar,  their  gardens  and  orchards,  and  have  been  punished 
by  fine  for  the  neglect  of  the  duty.  Although  we  have  not 
yet  become  so  prudent  and  public-spirited  as  to  enact  similar 
regulations,  we  might  find  it  for  our  advantage  to  offer  a 
bounty  for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars ;  and  tliough  we 
should  pay  for  them  by  the  quart,  as  we  do  for  berries,  we 
should  be  gainers  in  the  end,  while  the  children  whose  idle 
hours  were  occupied  in  the  picking  of  them  would  find  this  a 
[.rchtibie  employment 

The  salt  marsh  caterpillar  (Fi^  169)  an  msect  bj  fni  tco 
well  known  nxi  our  seaboard,  and  now  gettmg  to  be  common 
m  the  mtenoi  ot  the  j^  ^^ 

&td,te    whither    t  his 
probibly  been  inti 
duced     while    ui  1 
the     chijsxlis     f  II 
with  tht,  silt  haj  in 

ruilly  carried  from  the  coast  bj  our  inlan  I  farmers  closelj 
resembles  the  yellow  bear  m  some  of  ita  \iiietie  Tlit 
historj  of  tlus  maect  forms  tlic  subject  of  a  communication 
imde  bj  me  to  the  Ayicultuial  Socictj  of  Massichu  etts  in 
tie  year  lb23  and  printed  m  the  se\enth  volume  of  the 
'Massachusetts  Aj^Ticulturil  Repositoiy  ind  jDuniil  with 
figures  representmg  the  insect  m  its  diftercnt  stagei  At 
vaiious  timea  and  inters  lis  suite  the  bet,  i  ning  of  the  piesent 
century  and  piobablj  befoie  it  il&o  the  salt  mirshes  about 
Boston  have  been  overrun  and  Hid  waste  bj  swarms  of  cater 
pillars  These  upear  towards  tie  end  ot  Tune  and  grow 
rapill^  fiom  that  time  till  the  first  of  Auj;ust  Duiing  this 
month  th  j  come  to  their  full  size  and  1  e^m  to  inin  as  the 
jhiise  ]=!  or  retieat  fiom  the  mushes  md  disper-ie  tlnouji 
tl  p  a  Ijicent  uplands  often  committiiij,  \ery  e\ter  snc  ia\i_,Ls 
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in  their  progress.  Com-fields,  gardens,  and  even  the  rank 
weeds  by  the  way-side,  afford  tliem  temporary  nourishment 
while  wandering  jn  search  of  a  place  of  security  from  tlie 
tide  and  weather.  They  conceal  themselves  in  walls,  under 
stones,  in  hay-stacks  and  mows,  in  wood-piles,  and  in  any 
other  places  in  their  way,  which  will  afford  them  the  proper 
degree  of  shelter  during  the  winter.  Here  they  make  their 
coarse  hairy  cocoons,  and  change  to  ehrysalids,  in  which  form 
they  remain  till  the  following  summer,  and  are  transformed 
to  moths  in  the  month  of  June. 

In  those  cases  where,  from  any  cause,  the  caterpillars, 
when  arrived  at  maturity,  have  been  unable  to  leave  the 
marshes,  they  conceal  themselves  beneath  tlie  stubble,  and 
there  make  their  cocoons.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the 
course  and  duration  of  tlie  lives  of  these  insects  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  two  broods 
are  brought  to  perfection  annually,  and  even  here  some  of 
them  run  through  their  course  sooner,  and  produce  a  second 
brood  of  caterpillars  in  the  same  season  ;  for  I  have  obtained 
the  moths  between  the  15th  and  20th  of  May,  and  again  be- 
tween the  1st  and  the  10th  of  August.  Those  which  were 
disclosed  in  May  passed  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  form, 
while  the  moths  which  appeared  in  August  must  have  been 
produced  from  caterpillars  that  had  come  to  their  growth  and 
gone  through  ail  their  transformations  during  the  same  sum- 
mer. This,  however,  in  Massachusetts,  is  not  a  common 
occurrence ;  for  by  fer  the  greater  part  of  these  insects 
appear  at  one  time,  and  require  a  year  to  complete  their 
several  changes. 

The  full-grown  caterpillar  measures  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  or  more  in  length.  It  is  clothed  with  long  hairs, 
which  are  sometimes  black  and  sometimes  brown  on  the  back 
and  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  of  a  lighter  brown  color  on 
the  sides.  The  hairs,  like  those  of  the  otlier  Arctjans,  grow 
in  spreading  clusters  from  warts,  which  are  of  a  yellowisli 
color  in  this  species.     The  body,  when  stripped  of  the  liairs. 
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is  yellow,  shaded  at  tlie  sides  with  black,  and  there  is  a 
blackisli  line  extending  along  the  top  i>f  the  hack.  The 
hreathing-holes  are  white,  and  very  distinct  even  through 
the  hairs.  These  caterpillai's,  when  feeding  on  the  marslies, 
are  sometimes  overtaken  by  the  tide,  and  when  escape  be- 
comes impossible  they  roll  themselves  up  in  a  circular  form, 
as  is  common  with  others  of  the  tribe,  and  abandon  tJiem- 
selves  to  their  fate.  The  hairs  on  their  bodies  seem  to  have 
a  repelling  power,  and  prevent  the  water  from  wetting  their 
skins,  so  that  they  float  on  the  surface,  and  are  ott«n  earned 
by  the  waves  to  distant  places,  where  they  are  thrown  on 
shore  and  left  in  winrows  with  the  wasli  of  the  sea.  After 
a  little  time,  most  of  them  recover  fi'om  their  half-drowned 
condition,  and  begin  their  depredations  anew.  In  this  way, 
these  insects  seem  to  have  spread  from  the  places  where  they 
first  appeared  to  others  at  a  considerable  distance. 

From  the  marshes  about  Cambridge  they  were  once,  it  is 
said,  driven  in  great  nmnbers  by  a  high  tide  and  strong  wind 
upon  Boston  Neck,  near  to  Roxbury  line.  Tlieuce  they  seem 
to  have  nugrated  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Neck,  and,  follow- 
ing tlie  marshes  to  South  Boston  and  Dorchester,  they  have 
spread  in  the  course  of  time  to  those  which  border  upon 
Neponset  River  and  Quincy,  How  far  they  have  extended 
north  of  Boston  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  I 
believe  that  they  are  occasionally  found  on  ajl  the  marshes 
of  Chelsea,  Saugus,  and  Lynn.  Although  these  insects  do 
not  seem  ever  entirely  to  have  disappeared  from  places  where 
they  have  once  established  themselves,  they  do  not  prevail 
every  year  in  the  same  ovei-whelming  swarms ;  but  their 
numbers  are  increased  or  lessened  at  irregular  periods  from 
causes  which  are  not  well  understood. 

These  caterpillars  are  produced  from  eggs,  which  are  laid 
by  the  motlis  on  the  grass  of  the  marshes  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  are  liatched  in  seven  or  eight  days  afterwards ; 
and  the  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  a  single  female  is,  on  an 
average,  about  eight  limidi'ed.     The  motlis  tlieniselves  vai-y 
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bi  color.  In  the  males  (Plate  VI.  Fig.  9),  the  thorax  and 
upper  side  of  the  fore  wings  are  generally  white,  the  latter 
spotted  with,  black ;  the  hind  wings  and  abdomen,  except  the 
tail,  deep  ochre-yellow,  the  former  with  a  few  black  spots 
near  the  hind  margin,  and  the  abdomen  with  a  row  of  six 
black  spots  on  the  top  of  the  back,  two  rows  on  the  sides, 
and  one  on  the  belly;  the  under  side  of  all  the  wings  and  the 
thighs  are  deep  yellow.  It  expands  from  one  inch  and  seven 
eighths  to  two  inches  and  a  quarter.  The  female  (Plate  VI. 
Fig.  10)  differs  from  the  male  either  in  having  the  hind  wings 
white,  instead  of  ochre-yeilow,  or  in  having  all  the  wings 
ashen-gray  with  the  UBual  black  spots.  It  expands  two  in- 
ches and  three  eighths  or  more.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
male  moths  occur  with  the  fore  wings  ash-colored  or  dusky. 
Professor  Peck  called  this  moth  pseuderminea,  that  is,  Mse 
ermine,  and  this  name  was  adopted  by  me  in  my  communi- 
cation to  the  Agricultural  Society.  Professor  Peck's  name, 
however,  cannot  be  retained,  inasmuch  as  the  insect  had  been 
previously  named  and  described,  Drury,  the  firet  describev 
of  the  moth,  called  the  male  Coj^otma,  and  the  female  Acrea* 
supposing  them  to  be  different  species  ;  but  tlie  latter  name 
alone  lias  been  retained  for  this  species  by  most  naturalists. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  the  salt-marsh  caterpO- 
lars,  and  to  secure  a  feir  crop  of  bay  when  these  insects 
abound,  the  marshes  should  be  mowed  early  in  July,  at 
which  time  the  caterpillars  arc  small  and  feeble,  and,  being 
unable  to  wander  far,  will  die  before  t!ie  crop  is  gathered  in. 
In  defence  of  early  mowing,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  only 
way  by  which  the  grass  may  be  saved  in  those  meadows 
where  the  caterpillars  have  multiplied  to  any  exent ;  and  if 
the  practice  is  followed  generally,  and  continued  during  sev- 
eral years  in  succession,  it  will  do  much  towards  extermi- 
nating these  destructive  insects. 

By  the  practice  of  late  mowing,  where  the  caterpillai-s 
abound,  a  great  loss  in  the  crop  will  be  sustauied,  immense 
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numbers  of  caterpillars  and  grasshoppers  will  be  left  to  grow 
to  maturity  and  disperse  upon  the  uplands,  by  wbich  means 
the  evil  will  go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year ;  or  they  will 
be  brought  in  with  the  hay  to  perish  in  our  bams  and  stacks, 
where  their  dead  bodies  will  prove  offensive  to  the  cattle,  and 
occasion  a  waste  of  fodder.  To  get  rid  of  "  the  old  fog  "  or 
stubble,  which  becomes  much  thicker  and  longer  in  conse- 
quence of  early  mowing,  the  marshes  should  be  burnt  over  in 
March.  The  roots  of  the  grass  will  not  be  injured  by  burn- 
ing the  stubble,  on  the  contrary  they  will  be  fertilized  by  tlie 
ashes ;  while  great  numbers  of  young  grasshoppers,  cocoons 
of  caterpilkrs,  and  various  kinds  of  destructive  insects,  with 
their  eggs,  concealed  in  the  stubble,  will  he  destroyed  by  the 
fire.  In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  benefit  arising 
from  burning  the  stubble  has  long  been  proved  ;  and  this 
practice  is  getting  into  favor  here. 

During  the  autumn  there  may  be  seen  in  our  gardens  and 
fields,  and  even  by  the  way-side,  a  kind  of  caterpillar  (Fig. 
170)  whose  peculiar  appearance 
must  frequently  have  excited  at- 
tention. It  is  very  thickly  clothed 
with  hairs,  which  are  stiff,  siiort, 
and  perfectly  even  at  the  ends,  like 
the  bristles  of  a  brush,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  shorn  off  with  the  shears  to  the  same  length. 
The  hairs  on  the  first  four  and  last  two  rings  are  black ;  and 
those  on  the  six  intermediate  rings  of  the  body  are  tan-red. 
The  head  and  body  of  the  caterpillar  are  also  black.  When 
one  of  these  insects  is  taken  up,  it  immediately  rolls  itself  into 
a  ball,  like  a  hedge-hog,  and,  owing  to  its  form  and  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  diverging  hairs  with  which  it  is  covered,  it  read- 
ily slides  from  the  fingers  and  hand  of  its  captor.  It  eats 
the  leaves  of  the  clover,  dandelion,  narrow-leaved  plantain, 
and  of  various  other  herbaceous  plants,  and  on  the  approach 
of  winter  creeps  under  stones,  rails,  or  boards  on  the  ground, 
where  it  remains  in  a  half-torpid  state  till  spring.     In  April 
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or  May  it  makes  an  oval  blackisb  cocoon,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  hairs  of  its  body,  and  comes  forth  in  tlie  moth  state 
in  June  or  July, 

My  specimens  remained  in  the  chiysalis  form  five  weeks ; 
but  Mr.  Abbot*  states  that  a  caterpillar  of  this  kind,  which 
made  its  cocoon  in  Georgia  on  the  24th  of  June,  was  trans- 
formed to  a  moth  on  tlie  5th  of  July,  having  remained  only 
eleven  days  in  the  chrysalis  state.  The  moth  is  the  Arctia 
Jsahella,  or  Isabella  tiger-moth,  and  it  differs  essentially  from 
those  which  have  been  described  in  the  antennae,  which  are 
not  feathered,  but  are  merely  covered  on  the  nnder  side  with 
a  few  fine  and  short  hairs,  and  even  these  are  found  only  in 
the  males.  Its  color  is  a  dull  grayish  tawny-yellow ;  there 
are  a  few  black  dots  on  the  wings,  and  the  hinder  pair  are 
frequently  tinged  with  orange-red ;  on  the  top  of  the  back  is 
a  row  of  about  six  black  dots,  and  on  each  side  of  the  body 
a  similar  row  of  dots.  The  wings  expand  from  two  inches 
to  two  inches  and  tliree  eighths.  The  specific  name,  which 
was  first  ^ven  to  this  moth  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  is 
expressive  of  its  peculiar  shade  of  yellow. 

We  have  a  much  smaller  tiger-moth,  with  naked  antennae 
like  those  of  the  Isabella.  Its  wings  are  so  thinly  covered 
with  scales  as  to  be  almost  transpar- 
ent. It  has  not  yet  been  described, 
and  it  may  be  called  the  ruddle  tiger- 
moth,  Arctia  rvbricoaa  (Fig.  171). 
Its  fore  wings  are  reddish-bfown, 
with  a  small  black  spot  near  the 
middle  of  eacli ;  its  hind  win^  are  dusky,  becoming  blacker 
behind  (more  rarely  red,  with  a  broad  blackish  border  be- 
hind), with  two  black  dots  near  the  middle,  the  inner  margin 
next  to  the  body,  and  the  fringe,  of  a  red  color ;  the  thorax 
is  reddish-brown ;  and  the  abdomen  is  cinnabar-red,  with  a 
row  of  black  dots  on  the  top,  and  another  row  on  each  side. 
It  expands  about  one  inch  and  one  quarter.     This  moth  is 
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rare;  and  it  appears  here  in  July  and  August.  It  closely 
resemLles  the  raby  tiger-moth,  Arctia  fuliginosa,  of  Europe, 
the  wings  of  which  are  not  so  transparent,  and  have  two 
black  dots  on  each  of  theni,  with  a  distinct  row  of  larger 
black  spots  around  the  outer  margin  of  the  hind  pair.  The 
caterpillar  of  our  moth  is  unknown  to  me  ;  it  will  probably 
be  found  to  resemble  that  of  the  ruby  tiger,  which  is  black- 
ish, and  thickly  covered  with  reddish-brown  or  reddish-gray 
hairs.  It  eats  the  leaves  of  plant^n,  dock,  and  of  various 
other  herbaceous  plants,  grows  to  the  length  of  one  inch  and 
three  eighths,  passes  the  winter  concealed  beneath  stones,  or 
in  tlie  crevices  of  walls,  and  makes  its  cocoon  in  the  spring. 

The  caterpillars  of  all  the  foregoing  Arctians  Hve  almost 
entirely  upon  herbaceous  plants ;  those  which  follow  (with 
one  exception  only)  devour  the  leaves  of  trees .  Of  the  latter, 
the  most  common  and  destructive  are  the  little  caterpillars 
known  by  the  name  of  fell  web-worms,  whose  large  webs, 
sometimes  extending  over  entire  branches  with  tlieir  leaves, 
may  be  seen  on  our  native  elms,  and  also  on  apple  and  other 
finiit  trees,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer.  The  eggs,  from 
which  these  caterpillars  proceed,  are  hud  by  the  parent  moth 
in  a  cluster  upon  a  leaf  near  the  extremity  of  a  branch  ;  they 
are  hatched  from  the  last  of  June  till  the  middle  of  August, 
some  broods  being  early  and  others  late,  and  the  young  cat^ 
erpillars  immediately  begin  to  provide  a  shelter  for  them- 
selves by  covering  the  uppei  side  of  the  leaf  with  a  web, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  united  labors  of  the  whole  brood. 
They  feed  in  company  beneath  this  web,  devouring  only  the 
upper  skin  and  pulpy  portion  of  the  leaf,  leaving  the  veins 
and  lower  skin  of  the  leaf  untouched.  As  they  increase  in 
size  they  enlarge  their  web,  carrying  it  over  the  next  lower 
leaves,  all  the  upper  and  pulpy  parts  of  which  are  eaten  in 
the  same  way,  and  thus  they  continue  to  work  downwards, 
till  finally  the  web  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  branch  with 
its  dry,  brown,  and  filmy  foliage,  reduced  to  this  unseemly 
condition  by  these  little  spoilers.     These  caterpillars  (Plate 
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VII.  Fig.  12,  young  caterpillar),  when  fiiily  grown,  measure 
rather  more  than  one  inch  in  length ;  their  bodies  are  more 
slender  than  those  of  the  other  Arctians,  and  are  veiy  thinly 
clothed  with  hairs  of  a  grayish  color,  intermingled  with  a  few 
which  are  black.  The  general  color  of  the  hody  is  greenish 
yellow  dotted  with  black ;  there  is  a  broad  blackish  stripe 
along  the  top  of  the  back,  and  a  bright  yellow  stripe  on  each 
side.  The  warts,  from  which  the  thin  bundles  of  spreading, 
silky  hairs  proceed,  are  black  on  the  back,  and  rust-yellow  or 
orange  on  the  aides.     The  head  and  feet  are  black. 

I  have  not  observed  the  exact  length  of  time  required  by 
these  insects  to  come  to  maturity ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
August  and  during  the  montli  of  September  they  leave  the 
trees,  disperse,  and  wander  about,  eating  such  plants  as  hap- 
pen to  lie  in  their  course,  till  they  have  found  suitable  places 
of  shelter  and  concealment,  where  they  make  tlieir  thin  and 
almost  transparent  cocoons  (Plate  VII.  Fig,  10 ;  Fig.  11,  pu- 
pa), composed  of  a  slight  web  of  silk  intermingled  with  a  few 
hairs.  They  remain  in  the  cocoons  in  the  chrysalis  state 
through  the  winter,  and  are  transformed  to  moths  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  These  moths  are  white  and 
without  spots ;  the  fore  thighs  are  tawny  yellow,  and  the 
feet  blackish.  Their  wings  expand  from  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  to  one  inch  and  three  eighths.  Their  antennas  and 
feelers  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  majority  of 
the  Arctians  the  former  in  the  males  being  doubly  feithered 
beneith  and  tho  e  ot  the  fe  ales  1  iv  n  t  o  ro  of  n  te 
teeth  on  the  der  s  le  £1  spec  e  is  fiist  iescnl  ed  1  v 
me  n  th  se  entl  lume  of  tie  \  w  E  ^lind  Farner 
I  age  ii  1  ere  I  a  e  t  the  amc  of  i  cf  a  tej.t  tl  e  weav 
er  from  tl  e  veil  kno  v  hah  ts  of  t  cite  pdK  Should  t 
be  t  u  d  exped  e  t  to  reno  e  t  fiom  the  gc  u  4.  tia  \ 
propose  to  cill  tie  g  nus  wl  ch  si  all  ncl  de  t  Hipha  tra 
1  Greek  name  for  ave  a  d  pKce  n  tl  e  sin  e  g  nus  tl  e 
n  any  spotted  ermme  moth   A    t  a  punetat  ss-  rt  t     of  S     J 

[W  Arctia  panctaiimnui  is  f^tiloioma  cusea  Dmvy,  —  Mohbis.J 
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E.  Smith,  which  ia  found  in  the  Southern  States,  and  agrees 
with  our  weaver  in  habits.  From  the  foregoing  account  of 
the  habits  and  transformations  of  the  fall  web-worm,  or 
MypTiantria  tertor,^  it  is  evident  that  the  only  time  in  which 
we  can  attempt  to  exterminate  these  destructive  insects  with 
any  prospect  of  success  is  when  they  are  young  and  just  be- 
ginning to  make  their  weLs  on  the  trees.  So  soon,  then,  as 
the  webs  begin  to  appear  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
they  should  be  stripped  o£F,  with  the  few  leaves  which  they 
cover,  and  the  caterpillars  contained  therein,  at  one  grasp, 
and  should  be  crushed  under  foot. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  hairy  caterpillars  in  Massachu- 
setts, diftering  remarkably  from  those  of  the  other  Aretians, 
and  resembling  in  some  respects 
those  belonging  to  the  next  tribe, 
with  which  they  appear  to  con- 
nect the  true  Arctians.  The  first 
of  these  are  little  party-colored 
tufted     caterpillars    (Fig.    17:2), 

which  may  be  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  common  milk- 
weed, Asdepias  Syriaca,  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
the  whole  of  August.  Although  the  plants  on  which  these 
insecte  live  are  generally  looked  upon  as  weeds  and  cumber- 
ers  of  the  soil,  yet  the  insects  themselves  are  deserving  of 
notice,  on  account  of  their  singularity,  and  tlie  place  that 
they  fill  in  the  order  to  which  they  belong.  They  keep  to- 
gether in  companies,  side  by  side,  beneath  the  leaves,  their 
heads  all  turned  towards  the  edge  of  the  leaf  while  they  are 
eating,  and  when  at  rest  they  arch  up  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  and  bend  down  the  head,  which  is  then  completely  con- 
cealed by  long  overhanging  tufts  of  hairs,  and  if  disturbed 
they  jerk  their  heads  and  bodies  in  a  very  odd  way.  These 
harlequin  caterpillars  have  sixteen  legs,  which,  with  the  head, 
are  black.  Their  bodies  are  black  also,  with  a  whitish  line 
on  each  side,  and  are  thickly  covered  with  short  tufls  of  haii-s 
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proceeding  from  little  warts.  Along  the  top  of  the  back  is  a 
row  of  short  black  tufts,  and  on  each  side,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  ring  inclusive,  are  alternate  tufts  of  orange  and  of 
yellow  hairs,  curving  upwards  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  the 
black  tufts  between  them ;  below  these,  along  the  sides  of  the 
body,  is  a  row  of  horizontal  black  tufts ;  on  the  first  and 
second  rings  are  four  long  pencil-like  black  tufts  extending 
over  the  head,  on  each  side  of  the  third  ring  is  a  similar  black 
pencil,  and  two,  which  arc  white,  placed  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  sides  of  the  fourth  and  of  the  tenth  rings.  About  tlie 
last  of  August,  and  during  the  month  of  September,  these 
caterpillars  leave  the  milk-weed,  disperse,  conceal  themselves, 
and  make  their  cocoons  (Fig.  173),  which  mostly  consist  of 
Eig.  lis.  Fig.  174.        lia'"^-      '^^  chrysalis  (Fig.  174) 

is  short,  almost  egg-shaped,  being 
qiiite  blunt  and  rounded  at  the 
hind  end,  and  is  covered  with  lit- 
tle punctures  like  those  on  the  head  of  a  thimble,  only  much 
smaller.  The  chiysalids  are  transformed  to  motlis  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July.  These  moths, 
though  not  so  slendci  ai  the  Callimorphas  are  not  so  thick 
and  robust  as  the  Arctns,  their  antennae  resemble  those  of 
the  litter,  but  are  lather  longei,  the  feelers  aie  also  long^er, 
md  spicnd  apirt  from  each  othei  and  the  tongue  is  but  littit, 
longei  than  the  head,  when  unrolled  The  wings  aie  ratlier 
lon^,  thin,  ind  delicate,  of  a  blmsli  giaj  coloi,  pilei  on  the 
front  edge,  md  without  spots ,  the  held,  thorix,  under  side 
of  the  body,  ind  the  le„a  ire  also  gray  ,  the  neck  is  <inm 
colored;  the  top  of  the  abdomen  blight  Lidian-yellow ,  with 
3  row  of  black  spots,  and  two  rows  on  each  side.  It  expands 
from  one  inch  and  three  quarters  to  nearly  two  inches.  Tliis 
moth  was  figured  and  described  many  years  ago  by  Drury, 
who  named  it  Jlgle.  Though  marked  and  colored  like  some 
of  the  Arctias  (for  example,  the  Itictifera  of  Eui-ope),  it 
cannot  with  propriety  be  iuchided  in  the  same  genus,  and 
tliereforc  I  liave  proposed  to  call  it  Euchwlfs  Eyle;  the  fii'sl 
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name,  signifying  iine-haired,  or  having  a  flowing  mane,  is 
given  to  it  on  account  of  the  long  tufl  of  hairs  overhanging 
tlie  fore  part  of  the  caterpillar  like  a  mane.  This  moth,  in 
some  of  its  characters,  approaches  to  the  Lithosians,  hut 
seems,  in  others,  too  near  to  the  Arctians  to  be  removed 
from  the  latter  tribe,  and  it  is  evidently,  in  the  caterpillar 
state,  nearly  allied  to  the  following  insects,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly Arctians,  hut  lead  apparently  to  the  Lipanans. 
If  our  Arctians  are  grouped  in  a  circle,  with  the  larger  kinds, 
such  as  the  great  American  tiger  and  leopard  moths  in  the 
middle,  and  tlie  others  arranged  around  them,  then  wiU  these 
species,  which  are  here  described  last,  he  brought  round  to 
the  Callimorphas,  with  which  the  series  began,  and  thus  a 
natural  order  of  succession  will  be  preserved. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  there  may  be 
seen  on  the  hickory,  and  frequently  also  on  the  elra  and  ash, 
troops  of  caterpillars  (Plate  VI.  Fig.  1),  covered  with  short 
spreading  tufts  of  white  hairs,  with  a  row  of  eight  black  tufts 
on  the  back,  and  two  long,  slender,  black  pencils  on  the 
fourth  and  on  the  tenth  ring.  The  tuffe  along  the  top  of  the 
back  converge  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ridge  or 
crest ;  and  the  warts,  from  winch  these  tufts  proceed,  are 
oblong-oval  and  transverse,  while  the  otlier  warts  on  the 
body  are  round.  The  hairs  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  are 
much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  hang  over  tlie  head;  the 
others  are  short,  as  if  sheared  off,  and  spreading.  The  head, 
feet,  and  belly  are  black ;  the  upper  aide  of  the  body  is  white, 
sprinkled  vfith  black  dots,  and  witli  black  transverse  lines 
between  the  rings.  Tiiese  neat  and  pretty  caterpillars,  when 
young,  feed  in  company  on  the  leaves  ;  while  not  engaged  in 
eating,  they  bend  down  the  head  and  bring  over  it  the  long 
hairs  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body ;  and,  if  disturbed  or  han- 
dled, they  readily  roll  up  like  the  other  Arctians.  When 
fiilly  grown,  they  are  nearly  one  inch  and  a  half  long.  They 
leave  the  trees  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  secrete  tlicm- 
selves  under  stones  and  in  the  chinks  of  walls,  and  make 
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their  cocoons  (Plate  VI.  Fig,  2),  which  are  oval,  thin,  and 
hairy,  like  those  of  tlie  other  Arctians.  The  chrysalis  is 
short,  thick,  and  rather  blunt,  but  not  rounded  at  the  hinder 
end,  and  not  downy.  The  moths,  which  come  out  of  the 
cocoons  during  the  month  of  Jnne,  are  of  a  very  light  ochre- 
yellow  color;  the  fore  wings  are  long,  rather  narrow,  and 
almost  pointed,  are  thickly  and  finely  sprinkled  with  little 
brown  dots,  and  have  two  oblique  brownish  streaks  passing 
backwards  from  the  front  edge,  with  three  rows  of  white 
semi-transparent  spots  parallel  to  the  outer  hind  margin  ;  the 
hind  wings  are  very  thin,  semi-transparent,  and  without  spots ; 
and  the  shoulder-covers  are  edged  within  with  light  brown. 
They  expand  from  one  inch  and  seven  eighths  to  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  or  more.  The  wings  are  roofed  when  at 
rest ;  the  antennse  are  long,  with  a  double,  narrow,  feathery 
edging,  in  the  males,  and  a  double  row  of  short,  slender  teeth 
on  the  under  side,  in  the  females ;  the  feelers  are  longer 
than  in  the  other  Arctians,  and  not  at  all  hairy;  and  the 
tongue  is  short,  but  spirally  curled.  Tliis  kind  of  moth  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  described  before,  and  it  cannot  be 
placed  in  any  of  the  modem  genera  belonging  to  the  Arcti- 
ans ;  for  this  reason  I  pro- 
pose to  call  it  Lopkocam- 
'3j^(B(Fig.l75);  the 
first  name  meaning  crested 
caterpillar,  and  the  second 
being  the  scientific  name 
of  the  hickory,  on  which 
it  lives.  In  England,  the  moths  that  come  from  caterpillars 
having  long  pencils  and  tufts  on  their  backs  are  called  tus- 
sock-moths ;  we  may  name  the  one  under  consideration  the 
hickory  tussock-moth. 

In  August  and  September  I  have  seen  on  the  black  wal- 
nut, the  butternut,  the  ash,  and  even  on  the  oak,  caterpillars 
exactly  resembling  the  foregoing  in  "shape,  but  differing  in 

[  ^i  Lopliocainpa  is  Halesidota  Walkar.  —  Moheis.] 
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color,  being  covered,  when  young,  with  brownish-yellow 
tufts,  of  a  darker  color  on  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  having 
four  long  white  and  two  black  pencils  extending  over  the 
head  from  tlie  second  ring,  and  two  black  pencils  on  the 
eleventh  ring ;  when  they  are  fiilly  grown  thoy  are  covered 
with  ash-cdored  tufts,  those  on  the  ridge  blackish ;  the  head 
is  black,  the  body  black  or  greenish  black  above,  and  whit- 
ish beneath,  and  t!ie  legs  are  rust-yellow.  This  is  evidently 
a  different  species  or  kind  from  the  liickoiy  tussock,  being 
differently  colored,  and  having  the  two  hindmost  pencils 
placed  on  the  eleventh,  and  not  on  the  tenth  ring.  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  keeping  these  caterpillars  alive  until 
they  had  finished  their  transformations. 

In  my  collection  are  specimens  of  a  moth  closely  resem- 
bling the  hickory  tussock  in  everything  except  size  and  color. 
It  may  be  named  Lophooampa  maculata,  the  spotted  tussock- 
moth.  It  is  of  a  light  ochre-yellow  color,  with  large  irregu- 
lar light  brown  spots  on  the  fore  wings,  arranged  almost 
in  transverse  bands.  It  expands  nearly  one  inch  and  three 
quarters.  The  caterpillar,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a 
shrivelled  specimen,  was  covered  with  whitish  tufts  forming 
a  crest  on  the  back,  in  which  were  situated  eight  black  tufts ; 
there  was  a  black  pencil  on  each  side  of  the  fourth  and  of 
the  tenth  ring,  and  a  quantity  of  long  wliite  hairs  overhang- 
ing the  head  and  the  hinder  extremity ;  the  head^  was  black ; 
but  the  color  of  the  body  cannot  be  ascertained, 

A  fourth  kind  of  Lophocampa,  or  a-ested  caterpillar,  re- 
mains to  be  described.  It  is  very  common,  throughout 
the  United  States,  on  the  buttonwood  or  sycamore,  upon 
which  it  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers  in  July  and  August. 
The  tufts  on  these  caterpillars  are  light  yellow  or  straw- 
colored,  the  crest  being  very  little  darker ;  on  the  second 
and  third  rings  are  two  orange-colored  pencils,  which  are 
stretched  over  the  head  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  and 
before  these  are  several  long  tufU  of  white  hairs ;  on  each 
side  of  the  third  ring  is  a  white  pencil,  and  there  are  two 
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pencils,  of  the  same  color,  directed  backwards,  on  the  elev- 
enth ring.  The  body  is  yellowish  white,  with  dusky  warts, 
and  the  head  is  brownish  yellow.  These  caterpillars  leave 
the  trees  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  conceal  themselves 
in  crevices  of  fences,  and  under  stones,  and  make  their 
cocoons,  which  resemble  those  of  the  hickury  tussock ;  and 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July  the  mollis  como 
forth.  These  moths  are  faintly  tinged  with  ochrc-yollow ; 
their  long,  narrow,  delicate,  and  semi-transparent  wings  lie 
almost  flatly  on  the  top  of  the  back ;  the  upper  pair  are 
checkered  with  dusky  spots,  arranged  so  as  to  form  five 
iiTegular  transverse  bands ;  the  hind  edge  of  the  collar,  and 
the  inner  edges  of  tlie  shoulder-covers,  are  greenish  blue,  and 
between  the  latter  are  two  short  and  narrow  deep  yellow 
Stripes ;  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  legs  are 
deep  ochre-yellow.  The  wings  expand  about  two  inches. 
The  name  of  this  beautiful  and  delicate  moth  is  Lnphocampa 
tegseUaris,  the  checkered  tussock-moth.  It  is  figured  and 
described  in  Smith  and  Abbot's  "  Insects  of  Georgia,"  where, 
however,  the  caterpillar  is  not  correctly  represented.  Mr. 
Abbot's  figure  of  the  caterpillar  has  been  copied  in  the  illus- 
trations accompanying  Cuviec's  last  edition  of  the  "  !R§gne 
Animal,"  and  is  there  referred  to  Latreille's  genus  Sericaria. 
This  includes,  besides  various  other  insects  having  no  re- 
semblance to  the  foregoing,  the  true  tussock  caterpillars  be- 
longing to  the  next  group ;  but  from  these  the  caterpillars 
of  all  the  kinds  of  Lophoeampa  differ  essentially,  in  being 
much  more  hairy,  in  not  having  the  warts  on  the  sides  of 
the  first  ring  longer  than  the  rest,  and  in  being  destitute 
of  the  little  retractile  vesicles  on  the  top  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  rings ;  moreover,  their  cbrysalids  are  not  covered  with 
short  hairs  in  cliKters  or  ridges.  On  the  other  hand,  tliey 
agree  with  the  Arctians  in  being  covered  with  warts  and 
spreading  bunches  of  hairs,  in  rolling  up  like  a  ball  when 
handled,  and  in  the  form  and  structure  of  their  cocoons. 
The  position  of  the  wings  of  the  checkei'ed  tnssock-moth, 
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when  at  rest,  is  almost  exactly  like  that  of  some  of  the 
Lithosians  ;  but  the  other  kinds  of  Lophocampa  do  not 
cross  the  inner  edges  of  the  wings  ;  and  the  bodies  of  all 
of  them  are  much  thicker  and  more  robust  than  those  of 
the  Lithosians. 

The  third  group  or  femily  of  Bombyces  may  be  called 
Liparians  (LirARiD^*),  Of  the  moths  bearing  this  name, 
the  females  have  remarkably  thick  bodies,  and  are  sometimes 
destitute  of  wings,  while  the  males  are  generally  slender,  and 
have  rather  broad  wings.  Their  feelers  are  very  hairy,  and 
for  tlie  most  part  are  rather  longer  than  those  of  the  Arctians. 
Their  tongues  are  very  short,  and  invisible  or  concealed. 
Their  antenna)  are  short,  and  bent  like  a  bow,  and  doubly 
feathered  on  the  under  side,  the  feathering  of  those  of  the 
males  being  very  wide,  and  of  the  females  mostly  narrow. 
When  at  rest,  these  moths  stretch  out  their  h^ry  fore  legs 
before  their  bodies,  and  keep  their  upper  and  lower  wings 
together  over  their  backs,  sloping  a  very  little  at  the  sides, 
and  covering  the  abdomen  like  a  low  or  flattened  roof.  The 
females,  even  of  those  kinds  that  are  provided  with  wings, 
are  very  sluggish  and  heavy  in  their  motions,  and  seldom 
go  far  from  their  cocoons ;  the  males  frequently  fly  by  day 
in  search  of  their  mates.  The  caterpillars  of  most  of  the 
Liparians  are  half  naked,  their  thin  hairs  growing  chiefly 
on  the  sides  of  their  bodies  ;  tlie  warts  which  fru^sh  them 
being  only  six  or  eight  f  in  number  on  each  ring ;  and  tlioy 
have  two  little  soft  and  reddish  warts  (one  on  the  top  of  the 
nintli,  and  tlie  other  on  the  tenth  ring),  which  can  be  drawn 
in  and  out  at  pleasure.  Some  of  them  have  four  or  five 
short  and  thick  tufts,  cut  oft'  square  at  the  ends,  on  the  top 
of  the  back,  two  long  and  slender  pencils  of  hairs  extending 
forwards,  like  antennije,  from  the  first  ring,  sometimes  two 

*  From  Liparis,  more  pi-operly  Ltparvs,  ^Le  name  of  a  genna  of  moths  belong- 
ing to  this  group.  This  name  mesaa  fat  or  gross,  and  was  probably  assigned  to 
the  genus  an  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  bodies  of  some  of  thcsu  moths. 

t  The  Arcttans  have  ten  or  more  vracts  on  each  ring. 
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more  pencils  on  the  fifth  ring,  and  a  single  pencil  on  the 
top  of  the  eleventh  ring.  The  warts  which  produce  those 
pencils  are  more  prominent  or  longer  than  the  rest.  These 
caterpillars  are  called  tussocks  in  England,  from  the  tufts 
on  their  backs.  They  live  upon  trees  and  shrubs,  and, 
when  at  rest,  they  bend  down  the  head,  and  bring  over  it 
the  long  plume-like  pencils  of  the  first  ring.  Their  cocoons 
are  large,  tliin,  and  flattened,  and  consist  of  a  soft  kind  of 
silk,  intermixed  with  which  are  a  few  hairs.  The  chrysalids 
are  covered  with  down  or  short  hairs,  and  end  at  the  t^l 
with  a  long  projecting  point.  In  Europe  there  are  many 
kinds  of  Liparians,  some  of  them  at  times  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous to  vegetation,  their  caterpillars  devouring  the  leaves  of 
fruit-trees,  and  not  unfrequently  extending  their  devastations 
to  the  hedges,  and  even  to  the  com  and  grass.*  There  do 
not  appear  to  be  many  kinds  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
never  swarm  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Europe. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  there  may  be 
found  on  apple-trccs  and  rose-bushes,  and  sometimes  on 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  little  slender  caterpillars  (Plate  VII. 
Fig.  1),  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  sparingly  clothed  with 
long  and  fine  yellow  hairs  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
having  four  short  and  tluck  brush-like  ycilowish  tufts  on  the 
back,  that  is  on  the  fourth  and  three  following  rings,  two 
long  black  plumes  or  pencils  extending  forwards  from  tlie 
first  ring,  and  a  single  plume  on  the  top  of  tlie  eleventh  ring. 
The  head,  and  the  two  little  retractile  warts  on  the  ninth 
and  tenth  rings,  are  coral-red ;  there  is  a  narrow  black  or 
brownish  stripe  along  the  top  of  the  back,  and  a  wider 
dusky  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  body.  These  pretty  cater- 
pillars do  not  ordinarily  herd  together,  but  sometimes  our 

*  These  destrnctive  hinds  are  the  oftterpilJars  of  tlie  brown-tailed  moth  {Por- 
Iheda  oari/Jao),  of  the  golden-tailed  moth  iPoiihtiia  ckryiorrhixa),  of  the  gjpay- 
moth  (HypOffyianadi^tr),  and  of  the  black  arches-moth  (Peilara  monacha).  The 
first  of  these  ahounded  Co  such  an  estant  in  England,  In  the  year  1782,  (hat 
prayers  were  ordered  to  be  read  hi  all  tho  ohurelies,  to  avert  the  destructiuu 
which  was  anticipated  from  them. 
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apple-trees  are  much  infested  by  them,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  summer  of  1828.  In  the  summers  of  1848, 1849,  and 
1850,  they  were  vary  numerous  on  trees  in  Boston,  both  in 
private  yards  and  on  tlie  common,  where  the  horse-chestnuts, 
which  seem  ordinarily  to  escape  the  attacks  of  insects,  were 
almost  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  these  insects. 
When  they  have  done  eating,  they  spin  their  cocoons  on  the 
leaves,  or  on  the  branches  or  trunks  of  the  trees,  or  on  fences 
in  the  vicinity.  The  chrysalis  is  not  only  beset  with  little 
hairs  or  down,  but  bas  three  oval  clusters  of  branny  scales 
on  the  back.  In  about  eleven  days  after  tiie  change  to  the 
chrysahs  is  effected,  the  last  trMisformation  follows,  and  the 
insects  come  forth  in  the  adult  state,  the  females  wingless, 
and  the  males  with  large  ashen-gray  wings,  crossed  by  wavy 
darker  bands  on  the  upper  pair,  on  which,  moreover,  is  a 
small  black  spot  near  the  tip,  and  a  minute  white  crescent 
near  the  outer  hind  angle.  The  body  of  the  male  is  small 
and  slender,  with  a  row  of  little  tufts  along  the  back,  and 
the  wings  expand  one  inch  and  three  eighths.  The  females 
(Plate  VII.  Figs.  2  and  3)  are  of  a  lighter  gray  color  than 
the  males,  their  bodies  are  very  thick,  and  of  an  oblong  oval 
shape,  and,  though  seemingly  wingless,  upon  close  examina- 
tion two  little  scales,  or  stinted  wingleta,  can  be  discovered 
on  each  shoulder.  These  females  lay  their  eggs  upon  tlie 
top  of  their  cocoons  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  5),  and  cover  them 
with  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  matter,  which  on  drying 
becomes  white  and  brittle.  Different  broods  of  these  insects 
appear  at  various  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  but 
the  greater  number  come  to  maturity  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  these  eggs  are  not  hatched  till  the  following  summer. 
The  name  of  this  moth  is  Orgyia  *  Uucostigma  (Plate  VII. 

"  Thie  name  is  decired  from  a  word  which  signifias  to  atrelch  out  the  hands, 
and  It  Is  applied  to  this  kind  of  moth  on  account  of  Its  resting  with  the  fore  legs 
extended.  The  Germans  call  these  moths  itreekfatdge  Spiiaier ;  the  Frenoh,^n((es 
elen^ei;  and  the  English,  vaporer-maflis ;  the  latter  probahly  because  the  mnles 
are  seen  flying  about  ostentatiously,  or  yftporing,  by  day,  when  most  other  moths 
feeep  concealed. 
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Fig.  4,  male),  the  white-marked  Orgyia  or  tussock-moth. 
It  is  to  the  eggs  of  this  insect  that  the  late  Mr.  B.  H.  Ives, 
of  Salem,  alludes,  in  an  article  on  "  insects  which  infest 
trees  and  plants,"  published  in  Hovey's  "  Gardener's  Maga- 
ane."*  Mr.  Ives  states,  that,  on  passing  through  an  apple 
orchard  in  February,  he  "  perceived  nearly  all  the  trees 
speckled  with  occasional  dead  leaves,  adhering  so  firmly  to 
the  branches  as  to  require  considerable  force  to  dislodge 
them.  Each  leaf  covered  a  small  patch  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  eggs,  united  together,  as  well  as  to  t!io  leaf,  hy  a 
gummy  and  silken  fibre,  pecuhar  to  the  moth."'  In  March, 
he  "visited  the  same  orchard,  and,  as  an  experiment,  cleared 
three  trees,  from  which  he  took  twenty-one  bunches  of  eggs. 
The  remainder  of  the  trees  be  left  untouched  until  the  lUth 
of  ilay,  when  he  found  the  caterpillars  were  hatched  from 
the  egg,  and  had  commenced  their  slow  but  sure  ravages. 
He  watched  them  from  time  to  time,  until  many  branches 
liad  been  spoiled  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the  autumn  were 
entirely  destitute  of  fruit,  while  the  three  trees  which  had 
been  stripped  of  the  eggs  were  flush  with  foliage,  each  limb, 
without  exception,  ripening  its  fruit.'"  These  pertinent  I'e- 
marks  point  out  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  and  sug- 
gest the  proper  remedy  to  be  used  against  the  ravages  of 
these  insects. 

In  the  New  England  States  there  is  found  a  tussock  or 
vaporer  moth,  seemingly  the  same  as  the  Orgyia  antiqua,  the 
antique  or  rusty  vaporer-moth  of  Europe,  from  whence  possi- 
bly its  eggs  may  have  been  brought  with  imported  fruit-trees. 
The  male  moth  is  of  a  rust^brown  color,  the  fore  wings  are 
crossed  by  two  deeper  brown  wavy  streaks,  and  have  a  white 
crescent  near  tlie  hind  angle.  They  expand  about  one  inch 
and  one  eighth.  The  female  is  gray,  and  wingless,  or  with 
only  two  minute  scales  on  each  side  in  the  place  of  wings, 
and  exactly  resembles  in  shape  the  female  of  the  foregoing 
species.     The  caterpillar  is  yellow  on  tlie  back,  on  wliich 

*  Vol.  I.  p,  53. 
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are  four  short  square  brush-like  yellow  tufts ;  the  sides  are 
dusky  and  spotted  with  red ;  there  are  two  long  black  pencils 
or  plumes  on  the  first  ring,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fifth  ring, 
and  one  on  the  top  of  the  eleventh  ring ;  the  head  is  black ; 
and  the  retractile  warts  on  the  top  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
rings  are  red.  These  caterpillars  live  on  various  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  are  stated  by  Miss  Dis,  in  Professor  Siiliman's 
"  Journal  of  Science,"  *  to  have  been  "  very  destructive  to 
the  thorn  hedges  in  Ehode  Island,"  "  appearing  very  early 
in  summer,  and  not  disappearing  til!  late  in  November." 
The  cocoons  resemble  those  of  the  white-marked  vaporer 
(^Orgyia  hucostigmd),  and  the  females,  after  they  have  come 
forth,  never  leave  the  outside  of  their  cocoons,  bat  lay  their 
e^s  upon  them  and  die  there. 

The  next  group  may  be  called  Lasiocampians  (Lasiocam- 
PAD^),  after  the  principal  genus  f  included  in  it,  the  name 
of  which  signifies  hairy  caterpillar.  The  Lasiocampians  are 
woolly  and  very  thlck-bodied  moths,  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  the  bristles  and  hooks  that  hold  together  the  fore 
and  hind  wings  of  other  moths,  by  the  wide  and  turned-up 
fore  edge  of  the  hind  wings,  which  projects  beyond  that  of 
the  fore  wings  when  at  rest,  and  by  their  caterpillars,  which 
(with  few  exceptions)  are  not  warty  on  tlie  back,  and  are 
sparingly  clothed  with  short,  soft  hairs,  mostly  placed  along 
the  sides  of  the  body,  and  seldom  distinctly  arranged  in 
spreading  clusters  or  tufts.  These  moths  fly  only  by  night, 
and  both  sexes  are  winged.  Their  antennae  generally  bend 
downwards  near  the  middle,  and  upwards  at  the  points,  are 
longer  than  those  of  the  Lipariana,  but  not  so  widely  feath- 
ered In  the  males,  and  very  narrowly  feathered  beneatJi  in 
the  females.  The  feelers  of  some  are  rather  longer  than 
.   and    are  thrust   forward   like   a  beak;    but   more 


«  Vol.  XIX.  p,  62, 

}  To  Lasiocampa  belong  the  European  moths  called  SuU,  Td/olU,  Quercm, 
Robofii.  Jhaiifli,  &o.  I  have  not  seen  imy  insects  like  these  in  Massachusetts, 
and  believe  that  such  are  seldom  [f  ever  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
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often  they  are  very  short  and  small.  The  tongue,  for  the 
most  part,  is  invisible.  Their  wings  cover  the  back  like  a 
steep  roof;  the  under  pair,  being  wider  than  common,  are 
not  entirely  covered  by  the  upper  wings,  but  project  beyond 
them  at  the  sides  of  the  body  when  closed.  Their  cater- 
pillars live  on  trees  and  shrubs,  and  some  kinds  herd  together 
in  considerable  numbers  or  swarms  ;  they  make  their  cocoons 
mostly  or  entirely  of  silk.  The  winged  insect  is  assisted 
in  its  attempts  to  come  forth,  after  its  last  change,  by  a 
reddish-colored  liquid,  which  softens  the  end  of  its  cocoon, 
and  which,  as  some  say,  is  discharged  from  its  own  mouth, 
or,  as  others  with  greater  probability  assert,  escapes  ii-om 
the  inside  of  the  chrysalis  the  moment  that  the  included 
moth  bursts  the  shell. 

To  this  group  belong  the  caterpillars  that  swarm  in  the 
unpruiied  nurseries  and  neglected  orchards  of  tlie  slovenly 
and  improvident  husbandman,  and  hang  their  many-coated 
webs  upon  the  wild  cherry-trees  that  are  suffered  to  spring 
up  unchecked  by  the  wayside  and  encroach  upon  the  borders 
of  our  pastures  and  fields.  The  eggs,  from  which  they  are 
liatched,  are  placed  around  the  ends  of  the  branches,  forming 
a  wide  kind  of  ring  or  bracelet,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
hundred  eggs,  in  the  form  of  short  cylinders  standing  on 
their  ends  close  together,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
brownish  water-proof  varnish  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  16).*  The 
caterpillars  come  forth  with  the  unfolding  of  the  loaves  of 
the  apple  and  cherry  tree,  during  the  latter  part  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May.  The  first  signs  of  their  activity 
appear  in  the  formation  of  a  little  angular  web  or  tent,  some- 
what resembling  a  spider's  web,  stretched  between  the  forks 
of  the  branches  a  httle  below  the  cluster  of  e^s.  Under  the 
shelter  of  these  tents,  in  making  which  they  all  work  togeth- 
er, the  caterpillars  remain  concealed  at  all  times  when  not 
engaged  in  eating.     In  crawling  from,  twig  to  twig  and  from 
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leaf  to  leaf,  tliey  spin  from  their  mouths  a  slender  silken 
thread,  which  is  a  clew  to  conduct  them  back  to  tlieir  tents ; 
and  as  they  go  forth  and  return  in  files,  one  after  another, 
their  pathways  in  time  become  well  carpeted  with  silk,  which 
serves  to  render  their  footing  secure  during  their  frequent 
and  periodica!  journeys,  in  various  directions,  to  and  from 
their  common  habitation.  As  tiiey  increase  in  age  and  size, 
they  enlarge  their  tent,  surrounding  it,  from  time  to  time, 
with  new  layers  or  webs,  till  at  length  it  acquires  a  diam- 
eter of  eight  or  ten  inches.  They  come  out  together  at 
certain  stated  hours  to  eat,  and  all  retire  at  once  when  their 
regular  meals  are  finished ;  during  bad  weather,  however, 
they  fast,  and  do  not  venture  from  their  shelter.  These 
caterpillars  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  13)  are  of  a  kind  called  lackeys 
in  England,  and  livrSes  in  France,  from  the  party-colored 
livery  in  which  they  appear.  When  fully  grown,  they 
measure  aboiit  two  inches  in  length.  Their  heads  are  black ; 
extending  along  the  top  of  the  back,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  is  a  whitish  line,  on  each  side  of  which,  on  a  yellow 
ground,  are  numerous  short  and  fine  crinkled  black  lines, 
that,  ■  lower  down,  become  mingled  together,  and  form  a 
broad  longitudinal  black  stripe,  or  rather  a  row  of  long  black 
spots,  one  on  each  ring,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  is  a 
small  blue  spot ;  below  this  is  a  narrow  wavy  yellow  line, 
and  lower  still  the  sides  are  variegated  with  fine  intermingled 
black  and  yellow  lines,  which  are  lost  at  last  in  the  geneiul 
dusky  color  of  the  under  side  of  the  body ;  on  the  top  of 
the  eleventh  ring  is  a  small  blackish  and  hairy  wart,  and 
the  wliole  body  is  very  sparingly  clothed  with  short  and 
soft  hairs,  rather  thicker  and  longer  upon  the  sides  than 
elsewhere.  The  foregoing  description  will  serve  to  show 
that  these  insects  toe  not  the  same  as  either  the  Neustria  * 


•  Neuitria  was  the  ancient  oftme  of  Nommndy,  from  whence  this  European 
species  was  tir^t  introdnced  into  England.  The  Neustria  cuterpillHr  has  a  bluish 
hend.  on  which,  as  also  on  the  first  ring,  are  two  black  dots;  the  back  is  tawii}'- 
red,  with  a,  centi'al  white  and  two  black  lines  from  one  end  to  the  othei- ;  ihe  side^ 
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or  tlie  camp  *  lackey-caterpillars  of  Europe,  for  which  tliey 
have  heen  mistaken.  From  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June 
they  begin  to  leave  the  trees  upon  which  they  have  hitherto 
lived  in  company,  separate  fi-om  each  other,  wander  about 
awhile,  and  finally  get  into  some  crevice  or  other  place  of 
shelter,  and  make  their  cocoons  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  15). 
These  aje  of  a  regular  long  oval  form,  composed  of  a  thin 
and  very  loosely  woven  web  of  silk,  the  meshes  of  which 
are  filled  with  a  thin  paste,  that  on  drying  is  changed  to  a 
yellow  powder,  hke  flour  of  sulphur  in  appearance.  Some 
of  the  caterpillars,  either  fi'om.  weakness  or  some  other 
cause,  do  not  leave  their  nests  with  the  rest  of  the  swarm, 
but  make  their  cocoons  there,  and  when  the  webs  are  opened 
these  cocoons  may  be  seen  intermixed  with  a  mass  of 
blackish  grains,  like  gunpowder,  excreted  by  the  caterpillars 
during  their  stay.  From  fourteen  to  seventeen  days  after 
the  insect  has  made  its  cocoon  and  changed  to  a  chrysalis, 
it  bursts  its  chrysalis-skin,  forces  its  way  through  the  wet 
and  softened  end  of  its  cocoon,  and  appears  in  the  winged 
or  miller  form.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  unable  to  fin- 
ish their  transformations  by  reason  of  weakness,  especially 
those  remaining  in  the  webs.  Most  of  these  will  be  found 
to  have  been  preyed  upon  by  little  maggots  living  upon  the 
tut  within  their  bodies,  and  finally  changing  to  small  four- 
winged  ichneumon  wasps,  which  in  due  time  pierce  a  hole 
in  the  cocoons  of  their  victims,  and  escape  into  the  air. 

The  moth  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  14  male.  Fig,  17  female) 
of  our  American  lackey-caterpillar  is  of  a  rusty  or  reddish- 
brown  color,  more  or  less  mingled  with  gray  on  the  middle 
and  base  of  the  fore  wings,  which,  besides,  are  crossed  by 

aie  bine,  'with  a  narrow  red  stripe ;  on  the  top  of  the  eleventh  ring  is  a  little 
blacfeiah  "irart!  and  the  belly  is  dusky. 

*  The  cajfrensis,  or  camp-caterpillar,  has  a  narrow  broken  white  line  on  the 
top  of  the  back,  BBpamting  two  broad  red  stripes,  which  are  dotted  with  black; 
the  sides  are  bine,  with  two  or  three  narrow  red  stripes;  the  head  and  first  ring 
are  not  marked  with  bkck  dots;  there  is  no  wart  on  the  top  of  the  eleventh  ring; 
and  the  belly  is  white,  marbled  with  black. 
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two  obiique,  straight,  dirty  wlute  lines.  It  expands  from 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  one  inch  and  a  half,  or  a  little 
more.  This  moth*  closely  resembles  the  castrenm,  and 
still  more  the  Neustria  of  Europe,  from  both  of  which, 
however,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  oblique  lines  on 
the  fore  wings,  which  are  not  wavy  as  in  the  foreign  spe- 
cies. Moreover,  the  caterpillar  is  very  different  from  both 
of  the  European  lackeys  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
either  of  them,  if  introduced  into  this  country,  could  have 
so  wholly  lost  their  original  characters.  Our  insect  belongs 
to  the  same  genus,  or  kind,  now  called  Clisiooampa,  or 
tent-caterpillar,  from  its  habits ;  and  I  propose  to  distin- 
guish it  furthermore  from  its  near  allies  by  the  name  of 
Amerioana,  the  American  tent-caterpillar  or  lackey.  The 
moths  appear  in  great  numbers  in  July,  flying  about  and 
often  entering  houses  by  night.  At  this  time  they  lay  their 
eggs,  selecting  the  wild  cherry,  in  preference  to  alt  other 
trees,  for  tliis  purpose,  and,  next  to  these,  apple-trees,  the 
extensive  introduction  and  great  increase  of  which,  in  this 
country,  afford  an  abundant  and  tempting  supply  of  food 
to  the  caterpillars,  in  the  place  of  the  native  cherry-trees 
that  formerly,  it  would  seem,  sufHced  for  their  nourishment. 
These  insects,  because  they  are  the  most  common  and  most 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  have  obtained 
such  notoriety  that  in  common  language  they  are  almost 
exclusively  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  the  caterpil- 
lars, are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  orchard.  Where  proper 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  destruction  of  them,  they 
prevail  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  entirely  to  strip  the 
apple   and   cherry '  trees   of  their  foliage,  by  their   attacks 

"  A  siiort  but  very  accncata  account  of  this  insect  may  be  fonnd  in  Ihe  late 
Professor  Peck's  "Natural  History  of  the  Canker- Worm,"  printed  at  Boston, 
among  the  papers  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  in 
the  year  1786,  Professor  Peck  seems  to  have  been  awara  that  it  was  not  identical 
with  the  Nfniiria,  but  he  forbors  to  give  it  another  ecientifio  name.  It  is  figured, 
in  its  different  forms,  m  Mr.  Abbot's  "Natural  History  of  the  Insects  of  Georgin," 
where  it  is  named  caslrenaii  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  work. 
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continued  during  the  seven  weeks  of  their  life  in  the  cater- 
pillar form.  The  trees,  in  those  orchards  and  gardens  where 
they  have  heen  suffered  to  breed  for  a  succession  of  years, 
become  prematurely  old,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  they 
arc  obliged  to  make  to  repair,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  the 
loss  of  their  fbliage,  and  are  rendered  unfruitful,  and  con- 
sequently unprofitable.  But  this  is  not  all ;  these  pernicious 
insects  spread  in  every  direction,  from  the  trees  of  the  care- 
less and  indolent  to  those  of  their  more  carefiil  and  indus- 
trious neigiibors,  whose  labors  are  thereby  greatly  increased, 
and  have  to  be  followed  up  year  after  year,  without  any 
prospect  of  permanent  relief. 

Many  methods  and  receipts  for  the  destruction  of  these 
insects  have  been  published  and  recommended,  but  have 
failed  to  exterminate  them,  and  indeed  have  done  but  little 
to  lessen  tlieir  numbers,  as,  indeed,  might  be  expected  from 
the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  In  order  to  be  com- 
pletely successfiil,  (Act/  must  he  universally  ad&pied.  These 
means  comprehend  both  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  and  of 
the  caterpillars.  The  eggs  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  win- 
ter and  the  early  part  of  spring,  when  there  are  no  leaves 
on  the  trees.  They  are  easily  discovered  at  this  lime,  and 
may  be  removed  with  the  thumb-nail  and  forefinger.  Nur- 
series and  the  lower  limbs  of  large  trees  may  thus  be  entirely 
cleared  of  the  clusters  of  eggs  during  a  few  visits  made  at 
the  proper  season.  It  is  well  known  tiiat  the  caterpillars 
come  out  to  feed  twice  during  the  daytime,  namely,  in  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  that  they  rarely  leave  their  nests 
before  nine  in  the  morning,  and  return  to  them  again  at 
noon.  During  the  early  part  of  tlie  season,  while  the  nests 
are  small,  and  the  caterpillars  young  and  tender,  and  at 
those  hours  when  the  insects  are  gathered  together  within 
their  common  habitation,  tiiey  may  be  effectually  destroyed 
by  crushing  them  by  hand  in  the  nests,  A  brush,  somew)iat 
like  a  bottle-brush,  fixed  to  a  long  handle,  as  recommended 
by  the  late  Colonel  Pickering,  or,  for  the  want  thereof,  a 
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dried  mullein  head  and  its  stalk  fastened  to  a  pole,  will  be 
usefiJ  to  remove  the  nests,  with  the  caterpillers  contained 
therein,  from  those  branches  which  are  too  high  to  be  reached 
by  hand.  Instead  of  the  brush,  we  may  use,  with  nearly 
equal  success,  a  small  mop  or  sponge,  dipped  as  often  as 
nece^ary  into  a  paillul  of  refuse  soapsuds,  strong  whitewash, 
or  cheap  oil.  The  mop  should  bo  thrust  into  the  nest  and 
turned  round  a  little,  so  as  to  wet  the  caterpillars  with  the 
liquid,  which  will  kill  every  one  that  it  touches.  These 
means,  to  be  effectual,  should  be  employed  during  the  proper 
hours,  tliat  is,  early  in  the  morning,  at  midday,  or  at  nigbt, 
and  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  caterpillars  begin  to  make 
their  nests ;  and  they  should  be  repeated  as  often,  at  least, 
as  once  a  week,  till  the  insects  leave  the  trees.  Early 
attention  and  perseverance  in  the  use  of  these  remedies  will, 
in  time,  save  the  farmer  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  abundance 
of  mortification  and  disappointment,  besides  rewarding  him 
with  the  grateful  sight  of  the  verdant  foliage,  snowy  blos- 
soms, and  rich  fruits  of  his  orchard  m  their  proper  seasons. 

Another  caterpillar,  whose  habits  aie  sundai  to  those  of 
the  preceding,  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  Massachusetts, 
upon  oak  and  walnut  trees,  and  moie  raiely  still  upon  apple- 
trees  and  cherry-trees.  According  to  Mr.  Abbot,  "it  is 
sometimes  so  pleutifiil  iu  Virginia  as  to  strip  the  oak-trees 
bare  "  ;  and  I  may  add,  that  it  occasionaliy  proves  very  in- 
jurious to  orchards  in  Maine.  It  may  be  called  Clisiocampa 
sUvatica,  the  tent-caterpillar  of  the  forest  (Plate  VII.  Fig. 
19).  With  us  it  comes  to  its  full  size  from  the  10th  to 
the  20th  of  June,  and  then  measures  about  two  inches  in 
length.  There  are  a  few  short  yellow  hairs  scattered  over 
its  body,  particularly  on  tlie  sides,  where  they  are  thickest. 
The  general  color  of  the  whole  body  is  light  blue,  clear  on 
the  back,  and  greenish  at  the  sides ;  the  head  is  blue,  and 
without  spots ;  there  are  two  yellow  spots,  and  four  black 
dots  on  the  top  of  the  first  ring ;  along  the  top  of  the  back 
is  a  row  of  eleven  oval  white  spots,  beginning  on  the  second 
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ring,  and  two  small  elevated  black  and  hairy  dots  on  each 
ring,  except  the  eleventh,  which  has  only  one  of  larger  size ; 
on  each  side  of  the  hack  is  a  reddish  stripe  bordered  by 
slender  black  lines ;  and  lower  down  on  each  side  is  another 
stripe  of  a  yellow  color  between  two  black  lines ;  the  under 
side  of  the  body  is  blue-black.  This  kind  of  caterpillar  lives 
in  communities  of  three  or  four  imndred  individuals,  under 
a  common  web  or  tent,  which  is  made  against  the  trunk  or 
beneath  some  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  trees.  When 
fully  grown  they  leave  the  trees,  get  into  places  sheltered 
from  rain,  and  make  their  cocoons,  which  exactly  resemble 
those  of  the  apple-tree  tent-caterpillars  in  form,  size,  and 
materials.  The  moths  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  18)  appear  in  six- 
teen or  twenty  days  afterwards.  They  are  of  a  brownish 
yellow  or  nankin  color  ;  the  hind  wings,  except  at  base,  are 
light  rusty-brown ;  and  on  tlie  fore  wings  are  two  oblii^ue 
rust-brown  and  nearly  straight  parallel  lines.  A  variety  is 
sometimes  found  with  a  broad  red-brown  band  across  the  fore 
wings,  occupying  the  whole  space  which  in  other  individ- 
uals intervenes  between  the  oblique  lines.  The  wings  ex- 
pand from  one  inch  and  one  quarter  to  one  inch  and  three 
quarters.  The  great  difference  in  the  caterpillar  wiU  not 
permit  us  to  refer  this  species  to  the  I^eustria  of  Europe,  for 
which  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  *  mistook  it,  or  to  the  castrensie, 
which  it  more  closely  resembles  in  its  winged  form. 

Most  caterpillars  are  round,  that  is,  cylindrical,  or  nearly 
so ;  but  there  are  some  belonging  to  this  group  tliat  are  very 
broad,  slightly  convex  above,  and  perfectly  flat  beneath. 
They  seem  indeed  to  he  much  broader  and  more  flattened 
than  they  really  are,  by  reason  of  the  liairs  on  their  sides, 
which  spread  out  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  feet,  and  form 
a  kind  of  fringe  along  each  side  of  the  body.  These  hairs 
grow  mostly  from  horizontal  fleshy  appendages  or  long  warts, 
somewhat  like  legs,  hanging  from  the  sides  of  every  ring; 
those  on  the  first  ring  being  much  longer  than  the  others, 
*  Sua  Abbot's  "  Insects  of  Georgia,"  where  it  is  figured. 
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whicli  progressively  decrease  in  size  to  the  last.  On  the 
ore  part  of  the  boily  one  or  two  velvet-like  and  highly  col- 
ored bands  may  be  seen  when  the  caterpillar  is  in  motion ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  eleventh  ring  there  is  generally  a  long 
naked  wart.  When  these  singular  caterpOlars  are  not  eat- 
ing, they  remain  at  rest,  stretched  out  on  the  limbs  of  trees, 
and  they  often  so  nearly  resemble  the  bark  in  color  as  to 
escape  observation.  From  the  lappets,  or  leg-like  appen- 
dages, hanging  to  their  sides,  they  are  called  lappet-caterpil- 
lars by  English  writers. 

Twice  I  have  found,  on  the  apple-tree,  in  the  month  of 
September,  caterpillars  of  this  kind,  measuring,  when  fidly 
grown,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  above  half  an 
inch  in  breadth.  The  upper  side  was  gray,  variegated  with 
irregular  white  spots,  and  sprinkled  all  over  with  fine  black 
dots  ;  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  there  were  two  transverse 
velvet-like  bands  of  a  rich  scarlet  color,  one  on  the  hind  part 
of  the  second,  and  the  other  on  the  third  ring,  and  on  each 
of  these  bands  were  three  black  dots ;  the  under  side  of  the 
body  was  orange-colored,  with  a  row  of  diamond-shaped 
black  spots ;  the  hairs  on  the  sides  were  gray,  and  many  of 
them  were  tipped  with  a  white  knob.  The  caterpillar  eats 
the  leaves  of  the  apple-tree,  feeding  only  in  the  night,  and 
remaining  perfectly  quiet  during  the  day.  The  moth  pro- 
duced from  it  was  supposed  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  *  to  be  the 
same  as  the  European  litdfoUa, 
or  hoUy-leaved  lappet-moth,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  so 
many  respects  that  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  give  it  another  name.  It 
belongs  to  the  genus  Qastropa- 
cha,^  so  called  from  the  very 
thick  bodies  of  the  motlis ;  and  the  present  species  may  be 
named  Amerieana,  the  American  lappet-moth   (Fig,  17fi). 

•  Sefi  Abbot's  "  Insects  of  Geoi^ii,"  p.  101,  pi.  61. 

[  ^  f!aslrnpncha  Ataericana  is  G.  ocddentalii  Walkcv.  —  Moi'.ri'.] 
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Were  it  not  fwr  its  regular  shape,  it  might,  wlien  at  rest, 
very  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  dry,  brown,  and  crumpled 

leaf.  The  feelers  are  somewhat  prominent,  like  a  short 
beak  ;  the  edges  of  the  under  wings  are  very  much  notched, 
as  are  the  hinder  and  inner  edges  of  the  fore  wings,  and 
these  notches  are  white ;  its  general  color  is  a  red-brown  ; 
behind  the  middle  of  each  of  the  wings  is  a  pale  band, 
edged  with  zigzag  dark  brown  lines,  and  there  are  also  two 
or  three  short  irregular  brown  lines  running  backwards  from 
the  front  edge  of  the  fore  wings,  besides  a  minute  pale  cres- 
cent, edged  with  dark  brown,  near  the  middle  of  the  same. 
In  the  females  the  pale  bands  and  dark  lines  are  sometimes 
wanting,  the  wings  being  almost  entirely  of  a  red-brown 
color.  It  expands  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  nearly  two 
inches.  Mr.  Abbot,  who  has  figured  it,  states  that  the 
caterpillar  lives  on  the  oak  and  the  ash,  that  it  spun  itself 
up  in  May  among  the  leaves  in  a  gray-brown  cocoon,  in 
wfiich  the  chrysalis  was  enveloped  with  a  pale  brown  pow- 
der, and  that  the  moth  came  out  in  February.  My  speci- 
mens, on  the  contrary,  as  above  stated,  were  found  on 
apple-trees,  made  their  cocoons  in  the  autumn,  and  ap- 
peared in  tlie  winged  form  in  the  early  part  of  the  following 


The  foregoing  is  the  only  American  lappet-moth,  with 
notched  wings,  which 
is  known  to  me  ;  but 
-^y^fJ^ji^'T"'  ^s  have  another  much 

larger  one,  with  en- 
ings.  It  is  the 
VeUe^ia  (Fig.  177)  of 
Stoll,  so  named  after 
a  celebrated  German 
female,  commemorated  by  the  ancient  historian  Tacitus, 
This  moth  has  a  very  large,  thick,  and  woolly  body,  and 
is  of  a  white  color,  variegated  or  clouded  with  blue-gray. 
On  the  fore  wings  are  two  broad  dark  gray  bands,  inter- 
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vening  between  three  narrow  wavy  white  bands,  the  latter 
being  marked  by  an  irregulai-  gray  line ;  the  veins  are 
white,  prominent,  and  very  distinct;  tlie  liind  wings  aie 
gray,  with  a  white  hind  border,  on  wliich  are  two  intui'- 
rupted  gray  lines,  and  across  the  middle  there  is  a  broad, 
feint,  whitish  band ;  on  the  top  of  the  thorax  is  an  oblong 
blackish  spot,  widening  behind,  and  consisting  of  long  black 
and  pearl-colored  erect  scales,  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
handle  of  a  spoon.  There  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  &ize 
of  the  sexes,  the  males  measuring  only  from  one  inch  and 
a  half  to  one  inch  and  three  quarters  across  the  wings, 
while  the  females  expand  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  two 
inches  and  three  quarters  or  more. 
The  caterpiUar  (Fig.  178,  young  "''*  ^"' 

caterpillar)  of  this  fine  moth  I 
liave  never  seen  alive ;  but  one 
was  sent  to  me,  in  the  autumn 
of  1828,  by  the  late  T.   G.  Fes- 

senden,  Esq.,  who  received  it  from  Newburyport,  from  a 
correspondent,  by  whom  it  was  found  on  the  5th  of  August, 
sticking  so  feat  to  the  limb  of  an  apple-tree,  that  at  first 
it  was  mistaken  for  a  cankered  spot  on  the  bark.*  It  was 
said  to  have  measured  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  but 
when  it  came  into  my  hands  it  had  spun  itself  up  in  its 
cocoon.  A  caterpillar  of  the  same  kind,  found  also  on  an 
apple-tree,  has  been  described  by  Miss  Dix  in  Professor 
Silliman's  "  Journal  of  Science."  f  This  observing  lady 
states,  that  "  when  at  rest  the  resemblance  of  its  upper  sur- 
ikce  was  so  exact  with  the  young  bark  of  the  branch  on 
which  it  was  fixed,  that  its  presence  might  have  escaped 
the  most  accurate  investigation ;  and  this  deception  was  the 
more  complete  from  tlie  unusual  shape  of  the  caterpillar, 
wliich  might  be  likened  to  the  external  third  of  a  cylinder. 
The  sides  of  die  body  were  cloaked  and  fringed  with  hairs. 
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It  was  of  a  pale  sea-green  color  above,  marked  with  asli, 
blended  into  white ;  and  beneath  of  a  brilliant  orange,  spotted 
with  vivid  black.  When  in  motion  its  wliole  appearance 
was  changed,  it  extended  to  the  length  of  two  inches,  and 
two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  its  colors  brightened,  and 
a  transverse  opening  was  disclosed  on  the  back,  two  thirds 
of  an  inch  from,  the  head,  of  a  most  rich  velvet-black  color. 
It  was  sluggish  and  motionless  during  the  day,  and  active 
only  at  night."  Mr.  Abbot  found  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Velleda  lappet-moth  on  the  willow-oak  and  on  the  persim- 
mon ;  and  in  his  figure  it  is  represented  of  a  dark  ashen- 
gray  color,  with  a  velvet-like  black  band  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  third  ring,*  The  cocoon  of  the  specimen  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Fessenden  resembled  grocers'  sofr  brownish- 
gray  paper  in  color  and  texture,  with  a  very  few  blackish 
hairs  interwoven  with  the  silk  of  which  it  was  made.  It 
was  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  iialf  an  inch  wide,  bor- 
dered on  all  sides  by  a  loose  web,  which  made  it  seem  oi' 
larger  dimensions ;  its  shape  was  oval,  convex  above,  and 
perfectly  flat  and  very  thin  on  the  under  side.  The  moth 
came  forth  from  this  cocoon  on  the  15th  of  September,  or 
about  forty  days  after  the  cocoon  was  spun. 

The  Chinese  silk-worm  and  its  moth,  Bomh'tjx  mori,  the 
Bombyx  of  the  mulberry,  should  follow  these  insects  in  a 
natural  arrangement ;  for  the  former  is  slightly  hairy  when 
first  hatched  from  the  egg,  and,  though  naked  afterwards,  it 
has,  like  tlie  lappetKiaterpillars,  a  long  fleshy  wart  on  the  top 
of  the  eleventh  ring.  The  history  of  the  silk-worm,  how- 
ever, does  not  belong  to  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  caterpillars  in  the  United 
States  whose  cocoons  are  wholly  made  of  a  veiy  strong  and 
durable  silk,  fiilly  equal  to  that  obtained  in  India  fix)m  the 
tuBseh  and  arrindy  silk-worms.  These  insects,  together  with 
some  others,  whose  cocoons  ai'e  much  thinner,  and  consist 
more  of  gummy  matter  than  of  sOk,  belong  to  a  family  called 
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Satumians  (Satukniad^),  from  Satumia,  the  name  of  a 
genus  included  in  this  group.  The  caterpillars  are  naked, 
are  generally  short,  thick,  and  clumsy,  cylindrical,  but  fre- 
quently hunched  on  the  back  of  each  ring,  especially  when 
at  rest,  and  are  furnished  with  a  few  warts,  which  are  either 
bristled  with  little  points  or  very  short  hairs,  or  are  crowned 
with  sharp  and  branching  prickles.  They  live  on  trees  or 
slirubby  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  they  devour;  some  of 
them,  when  yovmg,  keep  and  feed  together  in  swarms,  but 
separate  as  they  become  older.  When  fiilly  grown  and 
ready  to  make  their  cocoons,  some  of  them  draw  together  a 
few  leaves  so  as  to  form  a  hollow,  within  which  they  spin 
their  cocoons ;  others  festen  their  cocoons  to  the  stems  or 
branches  of  plants,  often  in  the  most  artfid  and  ingenious 
manner ;  and  a  very  few  transform  upon  or  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  cover  themselves  with 
leaves  or  grains  of  earth  stuck  together  with  a  little  gummy 
matter.  The  escape  of  the  moth  from  its  cocoon  is  rendered 
easy  by  the  fluid  which  is  thrown  out  and  sofiena  the  threads. 
The  chrysahs  offers  no  striking  peculiarities,  being  smooth, 
not  hairy,  and  not  provided  with  transverse  notched  ridges. 
This  group  contains  some  of  the  largest  insects  of  the  order ; 
moths  distinguished  by  great  extent  and  breadth  of  wings, 
thick  and  woolly  bodies,  and  antennse  which  are  widely 
feathered  on  both  sides,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  the 
males  at  least,  and  often  in  both  sckcs.  The  tongue  and  feel- 
ers are  extremely  short  and  rarely  visible.  The  wings  axe 
generally  spread  out  when  at  rest,  so  as  to  display  both  piurs, 
and  they  are  held  either  horizontally,  or  more  or  less  elevated 
above  the  body ;  a  very  few,  however,  turn  t!ie  fore  wings 
back,  so  as  to  cover  the  hind  wings  and  the  body  in  repose. 
There  are  no  bristles  and  hooks  to  keep  the  fore  hind  wings 
together.  In  the  middle  of  each  wing  there  is  generally  a 
conspicuous  spot  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the 
surface,  often  like  the  eye-spot  on  peacocks'  feathers,  some- 
times with  a  transparent  space  hke  talc  or  isinglass  in  the 
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middle,  and  sometimes  kidney-shaped  and  opaque.  These 
moths  commonly  fly  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
evening  twilight.  Their  eggs  are  very  numerous,  amount- 
ing to  several  hundreds  from  a  single  individual. 

Although  the  injuries  committed  by  the  caterpOlars  of  tlie 
Satumians  are  by  no  means  very  great,  the  magnitude  and 
beauty  of  the  moths  render  them  very  conspicuous  and  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  largest  kinds  belong  to  that  division  of 
the  Bombyces  called  Aitacus  by  Linnseus.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  Satumians  by  having  wide 
and  flat  antennae,  like  short  ova!  feathers,  in  botli  sexes,  and 
by  the  ileshy  warts  on  the  backs  of  their  caterpillars,  whicli 
are  richly  colored,  and  tipped  with  minute  bristies.  Pre- 
eminent above  all  our  moths  in  queenly  beauty  is  the  Atta- 
eus  I/una  (Fig.  179),  or  Luna  moth,  its  specific  name  being 
the  same  as  that  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  moon,  poetically 
styled  "  fair  empress  of  the  night."  The  wings  of  this  fine 
insect  are  of  a  delicate  Hght-green  color,  and  the  hinder 
angle  of  tlie  posterior  wings  is  prolonged,  so  as  to  form  a 
tail  to  each,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  lengtli ;  there 
is  a  broad  purple-brown  stripe  along  the  front  edge  of  the 
fore  wings,  extending  also  across  the  tliorax,  and  sending 
backwards  a  little  branch  to  an  eye-Uke  spot  near  the  middle 
of  the  wing ;  these  eye-spots,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each 
of  the  wings,  are  transparent  in  the  centre,  and  are  encircled 
by  rings  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and  black ;  the  hindcsr  borders 
of  the  wings  are  more  or  less  edged  or  scalloped  with  pui-ple- 
brown  ;  the  body  is  covered  with  a  white  kind  of  wool ;  the 
antennas  are  ochre-yellow ;  and  the  legs  are  purple-brown. 
TTie  wings  expand  from  four  inches  and  three  quarters  to 
five  inches  and  a  half.  The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  lives  on 
the  walnut  and  hickory,  on  which  it  may  be  found,  folly 
grown,  towards  the  end  of  July  and  during  the  month  of 
August.  It  is  of  a  pale  and  very  clear  bluish-green  color ; 
there  is  a  yellow  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  tlie 
back  is  crossed,  between  the  rings,  by  transverse  lines  of 
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tlie  »ame  yellow  color;  on  each  of  tlie  ring^  are  about  six 
minute  pearl-colored  wart=i,  tinged  with  purple  or  rose-red, 
and  furnisliing  a  few  little  hairs ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body  are  three  brown  spots,  edged  above  with  yellow.  When 
tliis  insect  is  at  rest  it  is  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  thiunb, 
its  rin^  are  hunched,  and  its  body  is  shortened,  not  measur- 
ing, even  when  fully  grown,  above  two  inches  in  length ; 
but,  in  motion,  it  extends  to  the  length  of  three  inches  or 
more.  \\Tien  about  to  make  its  cocoon,  it  draws  together, 
with  silken  thrL'ads,  two  or  three  leaves  of  the  tree,  and 
within  the  hollow  thus  formed 
spins  an  oval  and  very  close 
and  strong  cocoon  (Fig.  180), 
about  one  inch  and  three  quarters 
long,  and  immediately  afterwards 
changes  to  a  chrysalis.  The  co- 
coons faE  from  the  trees  in  the 
autumn  with  the  leavei  in  which 
tliey  are  enve!op>.'<I ;  an'l  the  moths  make  their  escape  from 

A  caterpillar,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Luna  moth, 
may  be  found  on  oaks,  and  sometimes  also  on  elm  and  lime 
trees,  in  August  and  September.  Its  sides  are  not  striped 
with  yellow,  and  there  are  no  transverbe  yellow  bands  on  the 
hack;  the  warto  have  a  pearly  lustre,  more  or  less  tinted 
with  orange,  rose-red,  or  purple,  and  between  the  two  lower- 
most on  the  side  of  each  ring  is  an  oblique  white  line  ;  the 
head  and  the  feet  are  brown ;  and  the  tail  is  bordertsd  by  a 
brown  V-shaped  line.  The=!e  caterpillars,  in  repose,  cling 
to  the  twigs  of  the  trees,  with  tlieir  backs  downwards, 
contract  their  bodies  in  length,  and  hunch  up  the  rings  even 
more  than  those  of  the  Luna  moth,  which,  when  ftdly  grown, 
they  somewhat  exceed  in  size.  They  make  their  cocoons 
upon  the  trees  in  the  same  manner,  ■with  an  outer  covering 
of  leaves,  which  fall  off  in  the  autumn,  bearing  the  enclosed 
tough  oval  cocoons  to  the  ground,  where  they  remain  through 
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the  wintei,  ■md  the  moths  come  out  m  the  month  of  JniiL 
tollowmg  Notwithstanding  the  gicit  '.imiKrit^  of  the  catei 
pillar  and  it--  cocoon  to  tho^e  of  the  Lum,  the  moth  is  en 
tiiely  different  Its  hind  wings  are  not  taded,  but  are  cut 
oii  almost  squue  at  the  coiners  It  is  of  a  dull  ochre->el 
lew  coloi,  moie  oi  less  tJouded  with  black  in  the  middle  ol 
the  wmgs,  on  each  of  whitli  theie  is  i  tiansparent  eye-like 
spot,  divided  tiins^erselr  b>  a  slender  line  md  encircled 
by  yellow  and  biitk  rings ,  before  and  adjoining  to  the  eye 
spot  of  the  hind  wings  is  a  large  blue  spot  shading  into 
black ;  near  the  hinder  margin  of  the  wings  is  a  dusky  band, 
edged  with  reddish  white  behind ;  on  the  front  margin  of  the 
fore  wings  is  a  gray  stripe,  which  also  crosses  the  fore  part 
of  the  thorax ;  and  near  the  base  of  the  same  wings  are  two 
short  red  lines,  edged  with  white.  It  expands  from  five  and 
a  quartei  to  six  inches.  This  moth,  on  account  of  its  great 
size  is  called  JPoliffihemits  (Fig.  181),  the  name  of  one  of 
the  giants  in  mythology. 

Attaeus  Ceeropia  *  (Pig-  182)  is  a  still  lai^er  insect,  ex- 
ptndmi,  hom  five  inches  and  three  quarters  to  six  inches  and 
a  halt  The  hind  wings  are  rounded,  and  not  tailed.  The 
giouni  color  of  the  wings  is  a  grizzled  dusky  brown,  with 
the  hinder  margins  clay-colored ;  near  the  middle  of  each  of 
the  wiUj^  there  is  an  opaque  kidney-shaped  dull,  red  spot, 
having  a  white  centi-e  and  a  narrow  black  edging ;  and  be- 
yond the  spot  a  wavy  dull  red  band,  bordered  internally 
with  wlute ;  the  fore  wings,  next  to  the  shouldera,  are  dull 
red  with  \  curved  white  band ;  and  near  the  tips  of  the 
same  is  an  eye-like  black  spot,  within  a  bluish-white  cres- 
cent ;  the  upper  side  of  the  body  and  the  legs  are  dull  red ; 
the  fore  part  of  the  thorax  and  the  hinder  edges  of  the 
rings  of  the  abdomen  are  white ;  and  the  belly  is  checkered 
with  red  and  white.  This  moth  makes  its  appearance  dur- 
ing the  month   of  June.      The  caterpillar   (Fig.   183)    is 

ancient  iinme  of  tlic  oilj  of  Atlieii? ;  its  application,   liy 
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found  on  apple,  cherry,  and  plmn  trees,  and  on  curiant  and 
barberry  bushes  in  July  and  August.  When  young  it  is 
of  a  deep  yellow  color,  with  rows  of  minute  black  warts  on 
its  back.     It  comes  tu  its  full  size  by  the  first  of  September, 


and  then  measures  three  mchea  or  more  m  length,  and  is 
thicker  than  a  man's  thumb.  It  is  tlien  entirely  of  a  fine, 
clear,  light  green  color ;  on  the  top  of  the  second  ring  are 
two  large  globular  coral-red  warts,  beset  with  about  four- 
teen very  short  black  bristles ;  the  two  wai'ts  on  the  top 
of  the  third  ring  are  like  those  on  the  second,  but  mther 
larger ;  on  the  top  of  the  seven  following  rings  there  are 
two  very  long  egg-shaped  yellow  warts,  bristled  at  the  end, 
and  a  single  wart  of  larger  size  on  the  eleventh  ring ;  on 
each  side  of  the  body  there  are  two  longitudinal  rows  of 
long  hght  blue  warts,  bristled  at  the  end,  and  an  additional 
short  row,  below  them,  along  the  first  five  rings.  This  cat- 
erpillar does  not  bear  confinement  well :  but  it  may  be  seen 
spinning  its  cocoon,  early  in  September,  on  the  twigs  of  the 
tiL^s  01   bu'ihei.  on  uliicb  it  li^es       Th     <  ocoon  (Fig    184, 


Fig    185,  pupa)  IS  fastened  longitudinally  to  the  side  of  a 
twig     It  13,  on  an  aveia^e,  tliree  inches  long  and  one  inch 
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in  diameter  at  the  widest  part.  Its  shape  is  an  oblong  oval, 
pointed  at  the  upper  end.  It  is  double,  the  outor  coat  being 
wrinkled,  and  resembling  stroui; 
brown  paper  in  color  and  thick- 
ness ;  when  this  tough  outer  coat 
is  cut  open,  the  inside  will  be 
seen  to  be  lined  with  a  quantity 
of  loose,  yellow-brown,  strong 
eilk,  surrounding  an  inner  oval  cocoon,  composed  of  the 
same  kind  of  sUk,  and  closely  woven  like  that  of  the  silk- 
worm. The  insect  remains  in  the  chrysalis  form  through 
the  winter.  The  moth,  wMch  comes  forth  in  the  following 
summer,  would  not  be  able  to  pierce  the  inner  cocoon,  were 
it  not  for  the, fluid  provided  for  the  purpose  of  softening  tlie 
threads ;  hut  it  easily  forces  its  way  through  the  outer  cocoon 
at  the  small  end,  which  is  more  loosely  woven  than  else- 
where, and  the  threasis  of  which  converge  again,  by  their 
own  elasticity,  so  as  almost  entirely  to  close  the  openuig 
after  the  insect  has  escaped. 

A  few  brown  and  curled  leaves  may  frequently  be  seen 
hanging  upon  sassafraS-trees  during  the  winter,  when  all 
the  other  leaves  have  fallen  off.  If  one  of  tiiese  leaves  is 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  retained  by  a  quantity  of 
silken  thread,  which  is  wound  or  woolded  round  the  twig 
to  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  or  more  on  each  side  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  is  thence  carried  downwards  around  the  stalk 
to  an  oval  cocoon,  that  is  wrapped  up  by  tiie  sides  of  the 
leaf.  The  cocoon  itself  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  regular 
oval  shape,  and  is  double,  like  that  of  the  Cecropia  cater- 
pillar ;  but  the  outer  coat  is  not  loose  and  wrinkled,  and  the 
space  between  the  out«r  and  inner  coats  is  small,  and  does 
not  contain  much  floss  silk.  So  strong  is  the  coating  of  sillc 
that  surrounds  the  leaf-stalk,  and  connects  the  cocoon  with 
the  branch,  that  it  cannot  be  severed  without  great  force ; 
and  consequently  the  chrysalis  swings  securely  within  its 
leaf-covered  hammock  through   all   the  storms   of  winter. 
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Cocoons  of  the  same  kind  are  sometime  found  suspended 
to  the  twigs  of  the  wild  cherry-ti-ee,  tiie  Azalea,  or  swamp- 
pink,  and  the  Cephalanthus,  or  button-bush,  but  not  so 
often  as  on  the  sassafras-tree.  Two  of  them,  hanging  close 
together  on  one  twig,  were  once  brought  to  me,  and  a  male 
and  a  female  moth  were  produced  from  tliese  twin  cocoons 
in  July,  the  usual  time  for  these  insects  to  leave  then  wmter 
quarters.  Drury  called  tliis  kind  of  moth  Piomethea,  a 
mistake  probably  for  PromeiheuB*  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Titans,  all  of  whom  were  fabled  to  be  of  gigantic  size  The 
color  of  AUacus  Promethea  differs  aecordmg  to  the  sex. 
The  male  (Fig.  18(i)  is  of  a  deep  smoky  bioiin  coloi  on  the 


upper  side,  and  the  female  (Fig.  187)  Hght  reddish  brown  ; 
in  both,  the  wings  are  crossed  by  a  wavy  whitish  line  near 
the  middle,  and  have  a  wide  clay-colored  border,  which  is 
marked  by  a  wavy  reddish  line ;  near  the  tips  of  the  fore 
wings  there  is  an  eye-like  black  spot  within  a  bluish-white 
crescent ;  near  the  middle  of  each  of  the  wings  of  the  female 
there  is  an  angular  reddish-white  spot,  edged  with  black ; 
these  angular  spots  are  visible  on  the  under  side  of  the  wings 
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of  the  male,  but  are  rarely  seen  on  their  upper  side ;  the 
hind  win^  in  both  are  rounded  and  not  tailed.  Tliese  moths 
expand  from  three  inches  and  three  quarters  to  four  inches 
and  a  quarter.  Tlie  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  twigs 
of,  the  trees,  in  little  clusters  of  five  or  six  togetlier,  and 
these  are  hatched  towards  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  Au- 
gust. The  caterpillars  usually  come  to  their  full  size  by  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  then  measure  two  inches  or 
more  in  length,  when  extended,  and  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  body  of  the  caterpillar  is  very  plump,  and 
but  very  little  contracted  on  the  back  between  the  rings. 
It  is  of  a  clear  and  pale  bluish-green  color ;  the  head,  the 


Fig.  Ifi7. 


feet,  and  the  tail  are  yellow  ,  there  are  ibout  eight  wart-j  on 
each  of  the  imgs  •  the  two  uppermost  warts  on  the  top  of 
the  second  and  of  the  third  imgt,  aie  almost  tjlmdin.il, 
much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  nch  coiil-red  coloi 
there  is  a  lon^  yellow  wart  on  the  top  of  tht  eleventh  rmg 
all  the  rest  of  the  warts  are  very  small,  and  of  a  deep  blue 
color.  Before  making  its  cocoon  the  caterpillar  instinctively 
festens  to  the  branch  the  leaf  that  is  to  serve  for  a  cover 
to  its  cocoon,  so  that  it  shall  not  fell  off  in  the  autumn,  and 
then  proceeds  to  spin  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  bending 
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over  the  edges  to  form  a  liollow,  within  which  its  cocoon 
is  concealed. 

The  Luna,  Polyphemus,  Cecropia,  and  Proinetliea  moths 
are  the  only  native  insects  belon^ng  to  the  genua  Attams 
which  are  known  to  me.  Their  large  cocoons,  consisting 
entirely  of  silk,  the  fibres  of  which  far  surpass  those  of  the 
silk-wonn  in  strength,  might  perliaps  be  employed  in  the 
formation  of  fiibrics  similar  to  those  manufe,ctured  in  India 
from  tlie  cocoons  of  the  tusseh  and  arrindy  silk-worms,  the 
dm^bility  of  wliich  is  such,  that  a  garment  of  tusseh  silk 
"  is  scarcely  worn  out  in  the  lifetime  of  one  person,  but 
often  descends  fi'om  motlier  to  daughter  ;  and  even  the  cov- 
ers of  palanquins  made  of  it,  though  exposed  to  the  inilu- 
ence  of  the  weather,  last  many  years."  The  method  em- 
ployed by  the  inhabitants  of  India  for  unwinding  the  cocoons 
of  tlieir  native  silk-worms  would  probably  apply  equally 
well  to  those  of  our  comitry,  which  have  not  yet,  tiiat  I  am 
aware  of,  been  submitted  to  the  same  process.  It  is  true 
that  experiments,  upon  a  very  limited  scale,  have  been  made 
with  the  silk  of  the  Cecropia,  which  has  been  carded  and 
spun  and  woven  into  stockings,  that  are  said  to  wash  like 
linen.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Pulleln  was  among  the  first  to 
attempt  to  unwind  the  cocoons  of  the  Cecropia  moth,  an 
account  of  which  is  contained  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,"  for  the  year  1769.* 
Mr.  Pullein  ascertained  that  twenty  threads  of  this  silk 
twisted  together  would  sustain  nearly  an  ounce  more  in 
weight  than  the  same  number  of  common  silk.  Mr.  Moses 
Bartram,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1707,  succeeded  in 
bringing  up  the  caterpillars  fi'om  the  eggs  of  the  Cecropia 
moth,  and  obtained  several  cocoons  from  tliem.f  In  the 
Paris  "Journal  des  Debats,"  of  the  23d  of  July,  1840,  is 
an  account  of  the   complete   success   of  Mr.  Audouin   in 

•  Vol.  LI.  p.  64. 

t  See  "  Tiiineactions  of  the  Amci-icau  PhLloaipliical  Suciaty  of  Pliilatleliihiii," 
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rearing  the  caterpillars  of  this  or  of  some  other  American 
species  of  Attacus,  the  cocoons  of  which  were  sent  to  him 
from  New  OrJeans.  The  Cecropia  does  not  bear  confine- 
ment well,  and  is  not  so  good  a  subject  for  experiment  as 
the  Luna  and  Polyphemus,  which  are  easily  reared,  and 
make  their  cocoons  quite  as  well  in  the  house  as  in  the  open 
air.  The  following  circumstances  seem  particularly  to  rec- 
ommend these  indigenous  silk- worms  to  the  attention  of 
persons  interested  in  the  silk  culture.  Our  native  oak  and 
nut  trees  afford  an  abundance  of  food  for  the  caterpillars ; 
their  cocoons  are  much  heavier  than  those  of  the  silk-worm, 
and  will  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  silk  ;  and,  as  the  insects 
remain  unchanged  in  the  chrysalis  state  from  September 
to  June,  the  cocoons  may  he  kept  for  unwinding  at  any 
leisure  time  during  the  winter.  By  a  carefiil  search,  after 
the  felling  of  the  leaves  in  the  autumn,  a  sufficient  number 
of  cocoons  may  be  found,  under  the  oak  and  nut  trees,  with 
which  to  begin  a  course  of  experiments  in  breeding  the  in- 
sects, and  in  the  manufecture  of  their  silk. 

Two  more  moths,  belonging  to  the  femily  under  consid- 
eration, are  found  in  Massachusetts.  They  may  be  referred 
to  the  genus  Satumia*  and  are  distinguished  from  the  fore- 
going by  their  antenna,  which  are  widely  feathered  only 
in  the  males,  the  feathering  being  very  narrow  in  the  other 
sex ;  their  caterpillars,  moreover,  are  fiirnished  with  small 
warts  crowned  with  long  prickles  or  branching  spines.  None 
of  the  caterpillars  described  in  the  preceding  pages  are  ven- 
omous ;  all  of  them  may  be  handled  with  impunity.  Tliis 
is  not  the  case  with  the  two  following  kinds,  the  prickles 
of  which  sting  sevei-cly.  The  first  of  these  begin  to  appear 
by  the  middle  of  June,  and 
other  broods  continue  to  be 
hatched  till  the  middle  of  July. 
These  caterpillars  (Fig.  188) 
live  on  the  balsam  poplar  and 

*■  T)ie  aumnnie  of  -luno,  tlie  diiiis'it^''  uf  ^^ 
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the  elm,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Abbot,  on  the  dogwood  or 
cornel,  and  the  sassafras ;  they  feed  well  also  on  the  leaves 
of  clover  and  Indian  corn.  They  are  of  a  pea-green  color, 
with  a  broad  brown  stripe  edged  below  with  white  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  beginning  on  the  fourth  ring  and  ending 
at  the  tail ;  they  are  covered  with  spreading  clusters  of 
green  prickles,  tipped  with  black,  and  of  a  uniform  length  ; 
each  of  these  clusters  consists  of  about  tliirty  prickles  branch- 
ing from  a  common  centre,  and  there  are  six  clusters  on 
each  of  the  rings  except  the  last  two,  on  which  there  are 
only  five,  and  on  the  first  four  rings,  on  each  of  which  there 
is  an  additional  cluster  low  down  on  each  side ;  the  feet 
are  brown,  and  there  is  a  triangular  brown  spot  on  the 
under  side  of  each  ring,  beginning  with  the  fourth.  The 
prickles  are  exceedingly  sharp,  sting  very  severely  when 
the  insect  is  handled,  and  produce  the  same  kind  of  irrita- 
tion as  those  of  the  nettle.  When  young  these  caterpillars 
keep  together  in  little  swarms.  They  do  not  spin  a  common 
web,  but,  when  not  eating,  they  creep  under  a  leaf,  where 
they  cluster  side  by  side.  In  going  from  or  returning  to 
their  place  of  shelter  they  move  in  regular  files,  [ike  the 
processionary  caterpillars  (^Ladocampa  proeesdonea)  of  Eu- 
rope, arsingle  caterpillar  taking  the  lead,  and  followed  closely 
by  perhaps  one  or  two  in  single  file,  after  which  come  two, 
side  by  side,  close  upon  the  heels  of  these  creep  three  more, 
the  next  rank  consists  of  four,  and  so  on,  the  ranks  contin- 
lially  widening  behind,  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese  on  the 
wing,  but  in  perfectly  regular  order.  When  about  half 
grown  they  disperse,  and  each  one  shirks  for  liimself.  At 
the  age  of  eight  weeks  they  get  to  their  full  size,  in  the 
meanwhile  moulting  their  skins  four  times,  and  finally  meas- 
ure two  inches  and  a  half  or  more  in  length.  At  this  age 
they  leave  oif  eating,  crawl  to  the  ground,  and  get  under 
leaves  or  rubbish,  which  they  draw  round  their  bodies  to 
form  an  outer  covering,  within  which  they  make  an  irregular 
and  thin  cocoon  (Fig.  189),  of  very  gummy  brown  silk, 
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that  has   almost  the  texture  of  thin  parchment.     As   soon 
as   their   cocoons    are   finished,   the  „,^  j^^ 

insects  are  changed  to  chiysalida 
(Fig.  190),  in  which  form  they  re- 
main throughout  the  winter,  and 
in  the  following  summer,  during  the 
month  of  June,  or  beginning  of 
July,  they  come  out  in  the  winged 
or  moth  state.  The  scientific  name 
of  these  moths  is  Satumia  lu.*  Un- 
hke  those  of  the  genus  AUacus,  they 
sit  with  their  wings  closed,  and  covering  the  body  like  a 
low  roof,  the  front  edge  of  tlie  under  wings  extending  a 
little  beyond  that  of  the  upper  wings,  and  curving  upwards. 
The  two  sexes  differ  both  in  color  and  size.  The  male 
(Kg.  191),  which  is  the  smallest,  is  of  a  deep  or  Indian 


■\elJow  colui  on  it  torewmg^  thcif  aie  two  ubl  qu  Vld^^, 
lines  towai  1  the  hmd  mirgm  a  zigzag  !mc  neir  the  base 
Mid  several  spots  so  ai  ranged  on  the  mi  Idle  ■»»  to  farm  the 
letteis  A  H  all  of  a  puiplish  red  color  t!ie  hmi  wmgs 
ire  bifaJlv  boidered  with  purphsh  red  next  to  the  bodv 
iiid  near  the  hmder  m-u-^jn  theie  is  a  naiiow  curved  band 
ot  the  same  coloi     within  this  band  theie  is  a  curved  black 
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line,  and  on  tiic  middle  of  the  wing  a  large  round  blue  spot, 
having  a  broad  black  border  and  a  central  white  dash.  The 
fore  wings  of  the  female  (Fig.  192)  are  purple-brown,  min- 


gled with  gray  ;  the  ^gzag  aud  wavy  lines  across  them  are 
gray,  and  the  lettered  space  in  the  middle  is  replaced  by 
a  brown  spot  surrounded  by  an  iiTegalar  gray  line ;  the 
hind  wings  resemble  those  of  the  male  in  color  and  mark- 
ings ;  the  thorax  and  legs  are  purple-brown  ;  and  the  abdo- 
men is  ochre-yellow,  with  a  narrow  purple-red  band  on  the 
edge  of  each  ring.  These  moths  expand  from  two  inches 
and  three  quarters  to  Uiree  inches  and  a  half. 

The  other  Satumia,  inhabiting  Massachusetts,  is  the  Maia  * 
(Fig.  193)  of  Dmry,  or  Proserpina^  of  Fabricius.     The 


moth  probably  rests 


•  Main,  in  mjthoJogy, 

placeil  iti  the  heuTsus  ufter 

t  Fivter^na  was  the  wEf 
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the  fore  wings  covering  the  other  pair,  the  fi-ont  edge  ol" 
which  seems  formed  to  extend  a  little  beyond  that  of  the 
fore  wings  in  this  position.  The  wings  are  thin  and  almost 
transparent  like  crape ;  they  are  black,  and  both  pairs  are 
crossed  by  a  broad  yellow-white  band,  near  the  middle  of 
which,  on  each  wing,  there  is  a  kidney-shaped  black  spot 
haying  a  central  yellow-white  crescent  or  curved  line  on  it ; 
the  thorax  is  covered  with  black  bturs  on  the  top,  pale  yel- 
low hairs  on  the  fore  part,  and  has  two  tufts  of  rust-red 
hairs  behind ;  the  abdomen  is  black,  with  a  few  yellowish 
hairs  along  the  sides,  and  a  patch  of  a  rust-red  color  at 
the  extremity,  in  the  males.  The  wings  expand  from  two 
inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches  and  one  eighth, 

Satumia  Maia  seems  to  be  a  very  rare  moth  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  I  have  never  met  with  it  alive,  but  have  seen  several 
specimens  which  were  taken  in  this  State,  The  time  of  its 
appearance  here  is  not  known  to  me  with  certainty ;  but, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  has  been  found  in  July  and 
the  be^nning  of  August,  flying  by  day  on  the  borders  of 
oak  woods,  or  resting  on  the  shrub  oaks  which  cover  the 
sides  of  some  of  our  high  hOIs.  Of  the  caterpillar  I  have 
seen  only  one  specimen,  which  was  found,  fiJly  growii,  on 
an  oak,  towards  the  end  of  September  ;  it  was  destroyed, 
however,  before  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  making  a  descrip- 
tion of  it.  Mr.  Abbot  *  has  figured  two  of  the  caterpillars, 
wliich  differ  from  each  other  In  color  and  markings.  They 
are  nearly  three  inches  long  ;  the  head  and  all  the  feet  are 
red ;  and  on  each  of  the  rings  there  are  six  long  hranclied 
prickles.  One  of  these  caterpillars  is  represented  of  a  dusky 
brown  color  mingled  with  yeilow,  with  yellow  warts  from 
which  the  prickles  arise.  The  other  is  yellow,  with  red 
warts,  and  two  black  stripes  along  the  back.  Mr.  Abbot 
states  that  these  caterpillars,  while  small,  feed  together  in 
company,  but  disperse  as  they  grow  large ;  they  eat  the 
leaves  of  various  kinds  of  oaks ;  sting  very  sharply  when 
*  Insects  of  Gaorgia,  p.  B9,  jil.  50. 
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handled ;  and  that  they  go  into  the  ground  to  transform : 
hut  he  does  not  inform  ns  whether  tliey  make  cocoons. 
Probably  their  cocoons  are  like  those  of  tlic  lo  moth,  com- 
posed of  a  gummy  membranaceous  substance,  covered  either 
with  leaves   or  with  grains   of  earth. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  these  six  moths  are  the  only 
Saturnians  wiiich  have  been  discovered  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  they  are  commonly  met  with  throughout  the 
United  States,*  The  last  of  them,  together  with  some  for- 
eign species,  such  as  the  Tau  moth  of  Europe,  seem  nat- 
urally to  conduct  to  the  next  fiimily,  which  I  call  Cerato- 
campians  (CEBATOCAMPAD.dE),  after  the  name  of  the  chief 
genus  contained  in  it.  This  name,  moreover,  signifying 
horned  caterpillar,  serves  to  point  out  the  piincipal  pecu- 
liarity of  the  caterpillars  in  this  group ;  they  being  armed 

■  Mr.  Audubon  has  figured  two  mora,  apparently  seses  ur  varietiea  of  uai- 
Bjieciea,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  magnificent  "  Birds  of  America,"  pL  369; 
but  lias  not  named  or  described  them.  He  iufoims  me  that  tbey  v/em  taken  by 
Ur.  Nuttall  near  tlie  Bocky  Mouiitaliis.  Tlirough  the  Itindneas  of  Mr.  Edward 
Donbleday,  of  Epping,  Engliind,  the  present  poEsessor  of  one  of  the  very  speci- 
mens from  which  Mr.  Audubon's  drawing  was  made,  an  opportunity  of  eiam- 
hiing  and  describing  this  fine  insect  haa  been  granted  to  tne. 

Though  differing  somewhat  from  the  other  species  of  Satamia,  it  approaches 
so  near  to  the  Maia  that  I  shall  not  venture  to  separate  it  from  this  genus,  espe- 
cially as  the  cnterpiilar  and  its  habits  are  unlmowu.  It  may  be  called  iSbttiT-nui 
Sera:  the  latter  (a,  generieai  name  proposed  for  it  by  Mr.  Doubleday)  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Gi-eeks  tfl  Juno.  The  spechuen  before  me  is  a  male.  It  resembles 
the  M<iia  In  form  and  si^  but  tlie  wings  ore  not  qnite  so  thhi,  and  ai«  more 
opaque.  The  fore  wings  when  the  insect  is  resting  probably  cover  the  hind  wings, 
the  front  edge  of  which  uppears  to  be  formed  to  project  a  little  beyond  that  ol' 
the  fore  wings.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color ;  on  each  of  the  wings  there  is  a 
iiidney-shaped  blaolt  spot  between  two  transverse  wavy  black  hands;  the  outei' 
margins  are  black ;  the  veins  from  the  external  black  band  to  the  edge  are  marked 
with  broad  black  lines;  and  there  is  o  short  biitok  line  at  tlie  base  of  the  fore 
wings;  the  head,  fore  part  of  the  thorns,  and  upper  sides  of  the  legs,  are  deep 
ochre-yellow ;  and  the  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  transversely  banded  with  black 
at  the  base,  and  with  ochra-yelloro  on  their  hinder  edges.  The  kidney-shaped 
spots  on  the  fore  wings  have  a  very  slender  central  yellow  crescent,  and  those  on 
the  hind  wings  touch  the  external  black  band.  The  wings  e:<pand  three  inches. 
The  other  moth,  figured  on  the  same  plate  in  Mr.  Audubon's  work,  which  is 
pcoliably  Sie  female  of  the  preceding,  apparently  differs  fi-oui  it  only  in  lieiiig  of 
a  deep  Indian-yellovr  color,  and  in  h&vhig  the  crescent  in  tlie  middle  of  the  kid- 
iioy-siiaped  spots  very  distinct,  whereas  in  the  undo  it  is  alnioit  obsolete. 
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with  thorny  points,  of  wliich  those  on  the  second  ring,  and 
sometinries  also  those  on  the  third,  are  long,  curved,  and 
resemble  horns.  These  caterpillars  eat  the  leaves  of  forests 
trees,  and  go  into  the  ground  to  undergo  their  transforma- 
tions without  making  cocoons.  The  rings  of  the  chrysalis 
are  surrounded  by  little  notched  ridges,  the  teetii  of  which, 
together  with  the  strong  prickles  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
body,  assist  it  in  forcing  its  way  upwards  out  of  the  earth, 
just  as  the  moth  is  about  to  burst  the  skin  of  the  chrysalis. 
The  moths  are  very  easily  distinguished  from  all  the  fore- 
going by  their  antennae,  wliich  are  short,  and  in  the  males 
are  feathered  on  both  sides  for  a  httle  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  stalk,  and  are  naked  from  thence  to  the  tip ; 
while  those  of  the  females  are  threadlike,  and  neither  feath- 
ered nor  toothed.  The  feelers  (except  in  Cerafoeampa^  in 
which  tliey  are  very  distinct)  and  the  tongue  are  very  small, 
and  not  ordmarily  visible.  There  are  no  bristles  and  hooks 
to  fasten  together  the  wings,  which,  when  at  rest,  are  not 
spread,  but  are  closed,  the  fore  wings  covering  the  hinder 
pair,  and  the  front  edge  of  the  latter,  in  most  cases,  extends 
a  little  beyond  that  of  the  fore  wings.  These  are  some  of 
the  principal  characters  on  whicii  I  have  ventured  to  esta!)- 
lish  tliis  fiimily,  wliich  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  pointed  out 
as  a  peculiar  group,  I  believe  that  it  is  exclusively  Ameri- 
can. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  rare,  and  withal  the  most 
mt^ificent  of  our  moths,  is  the  Oeratocampa  regalis  (Fig. 
194),  or  regal  wainut-moth.  Its  fore  wings  are  olive-col- 
ored, adorned  with  several  yellow  spots,  and  veined  with 
broad  red  lines ;  the  hind  wings  are  orange-red,  with  two 
large  iiTCgular  yellow  patches  before,  and  a  row  of  wedge- 
shaped  olive-colored  spots  between  the  veins  behind ;  the 
head  is  orange-red ;  the  thorax  is  yellow,  with  the  edge  of 
the  collar,  the  shoulder-covers,  and  an  angular  spot  on  the 
top,  orange-red ;  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
legs,  are  also  orange-red.     Unlike  the  other  moths  of  the 
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same  femily,  the  feelers  in  this  are  distinct,  cylindrical,  and 
prominent,  and  the  front  edge  of  the  hind  wings  does  not 
seem  to  be  formed  to  extend  beyond  that  of  the  otlier  pair 
when   the  wings  are   closed.     It  expands   from   five  to  six 


inches  In  tht,  ^eir  1^2^  I  i  und  thiee  ot  the  e^gs  of  this 
hne  insect  on  the  blaclv  n  dn«t  on  the  20th  of  July  and 
the  4th  of  Auguft  Tiiey  were  just  hatched  it  the  time 
and  the  citerpillars  were  near  to  them  resting  on  a  leit 
The  position  of  these  ^oung  insecti  was  =io  pecuhai  is  to 
attract  ittention  indeyenlently  of  the  lon^,  hranching  spines 
with  which  the  fore  part  of  then  holy  was  armed  They 
were  not  stietched  out  m  a  straight  line  neither  WLie  the> 
hunched  up  like  the  caterpillars  of  the  Luni  ind  Poh-phe 
mus  moths  lut  when  at  rest,  thev  hent  the  foie  pait  ot 
the  body  sideways,  so  tliat  the  head  neail>  touched  the 
middle  ot  the  side  and  their  long  hrnm  like  spines  were 
stretched  forwards  m  i  slanting  direction  o^er  tht  heid 
When  distuibed  they  raised  their  heads  and  horns  ind 
shook  them  from  side  to  side  in  i  menacing  manner  These 
little  caterpdlars  wen,  ntirh  black  on  each  of  the  imgs 
except  the  list  two  theio  weie  siv  straight  yellow  thorns 
or  spines  which  weie  fiimished  on  all  sides  with  little  sharp 
pomts  like  short  bunches      Of  these  bran  hed  sjines    tw 
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on  the  top  of  the  first  ring,  and  four  on  the  second  and  the 
third  rings,  or  ten  in  all,  were  very  much  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  were  tipped  with  little  knobs,  ending  in  two  points ; 
they  were  also  movable,  the  insect  iiaving  the  power  of  drop- 
ping them  almost  horizontally  over  the  head,  and  of  raising 
them  up  again  perpendiculM-ly.  On  the  eleventh  ring  there 
were  seven  spines,  the  middle  one  being  long  and  knobbed 
like  those  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body ;  on  the  last  ring  there 
were  eleven  short  and  branched  spines.  After  casting  its 
skin  two  or  three  times,  the  caterpillar  becomes  lighter- 
colored,  and  gradually  changes  to  green ;  the  knobs  on  the 
long  spines  disappear,  their  little  points  or  branches  do  not 
increase  in  size,  and  finally  these  spines  become  curved,  turn- 
ing backwards  at  their  points,  and  resemble  horns.  When 
fiilly  grown,  the  caterpillar  (Fig.  195)  measures  fi-om  four  to 


five  inches  in  length,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  green  color,  and  tninsversely  banded 
across  each  of  the  rings  with  pale  blue ;  there  is  a  large  blue- 
black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  third  ring ;  the  head  and  legs 
are  orange-colored ;  the  ten  long  horn-like  spines  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  are  orange-colored,  with  the  tips  and  the 
points  surrounding  them  black ;  the  other  spines  are  short  and 
black.  Notwithstanding  the  great  size,  formidable  appear- 
ance, and  menacing  motions  of  this  insect,  when  handled  it 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  unable  to  sting  or  wound  with  its 
fi.'ightfiil  horns.  It  lives  solitary  on  walnut  and  hickory  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  it  eats ;  crawls  down  and  goes  into  the 
ground  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis 
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without  previously  mailing  a  cocoon.  Unfortunately  my 
caterpillars  died  before  the  time  for  their  transformation 
arrived.  The  chrysalis  is  short  and  thick;  obtuse  behind, 
but  terminated  by  two  minute  points ;  and  the  transverse 
notched  ridges  or  little  teeth  that  are  found  on  the  chrysa- 
lids  of  the  other  insects  belonging  to  the  same  family,  are 
very  small  and  hardly  visible  on  this  one.  The  insect  re- 
mains in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  and  the  moth  comes 
out  in  the  following  summer,  during  the  month  of  June, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
one  myself,  and  my  description  of  the  moth  was  made  from 
a  very  fine  specimen  belonging  to  a  friend,  who  received  it 
from  New  Bedford, 

Between  the  regal  Ceratocampa  and  the  smaller  insects  of 
this  femily  belonging  to  the  new  genus  Dryocampa  should  be 
placed  a  noble  moth,  which  partakes,  in  some  respects,  of 
the  characters  of  both ;  its  homed  caterpillar,  particularly 
while  young,  when  its  horns  are  proportionally  longer  and 
more  formidable  in  appearance  than  afterwards,  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  the  Ceratocampa ;  its  chrysahs  is  exactly 
like  that  of  a  Dryocamjta,  and  like  the  latter  also,  in  the 
winged  state,  its  feelers  are  minute,  its  hind  wings  project 
beyond  the  front  edges  of  the  fore  wings  when  at  rest,  and 
its  style  of  coloring  is  the  same.  In  my  Catalogue  of  the 
Insects  of  Massachusetts,  I  placed  this  moth,  the  imperia- 
lis  of  Drury,  in  the  genus  Ceratoeampa,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  removed,  on  account  of  its  very  small 
feelers,  and  the  position  of  its  wings  ;  and  I  now  refer  it, 
with  some  hesitation,  to  the  genus  I?ri/ocampa,  with  which 
it  agrees  so  well  in  the  moth  state,  although  its  caterpillar 
differs  a  good  deal  from  those  of  the  other  insects  of  the 
same  genus.  The  imperial  moth,  Dryocampa  impenalis 
(Fig.  196),  has  wings  of  a  fine  yellow  color,  thickly  sprin- 
kled with  purple-brown  dots,  with  a  large  patch  at  the  base, 
a  small  round  spot  near  the  middle,  and  a  wavy  band  to- 
waifls  the  hinder  mai'gin  of  each  wing,  of  a  light  purple- 
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brown  color ;  in  the  males  there  is  another  purple-brown 
spot,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  outer  hind  margin  of 
the  fore  wings,  and  united  to  the  band  neai-  that  part ;  the 
body  is  yellow,  shaded  with  purple-brown  on  the  back,  and 
with  three  spots  of  the  same  color  on  tho  tliorax.  It  ex- 
pands from  four  inches  and  a  half  to  more  than  five  inches. 
In  a  variety  of  this  moth,  of  which  I  have  a  colored  drawing 
done  by  Mr.  Abbot,  the  purple-brown  color  prevails  so  much 
as  to  cover  the  wings,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  large 
triangular  yellow  spot  contiguous  to  tlie  front  margin  of  each 
wing.  Tliis  moth  appears  hero  from  the  12th  of  June  to 
the  be^nning  of  July,  and  then  lays  its  eggs  on  the  button- 
wood  tree. 

The  caterpillars  (Fig.  197)  may  he  found  upon  this  tree, 
grown  to  their  full  size,  between  the  20th  of  August  and 
tlie  end  of  September,  during  which  time  they  descend 
from  the  trees  to  go  into  tlie  ground.  They  are  then 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  green  color, 
slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the  back ;  but  many  of  them 
become  more  or  less  tanned  or  swarthy,  and  are  sometimes 
found  entirely  brown.  There  are  a  few  very  short  hairs 
thinly  scattered  over  the  body ;  the  head  and  the  legs  are 
pale  orange-colored ;  the  oval  spiracles,  or  breathing-holes, 
on  the  sides,  are  large  and  white,  encircled  with  green ;  on 
each  of  the  rings,  except  the  first,  there  are  six  thorny  knobs 
or  hard  and  pointed  warts  of  a  yellow  color,  covered  with 
short  black  prickles ;  the  two  uppermost  of  these  warts  on 
the  top  of  the  second  and  of  the  thfrd  rings  are  a  quai-ter  of 
an  inch  or  more  in  length,  curved  backwards  like  horns,  and 
are  of  a  deeper  yellow  color  than  the  rest ;  the  tlu:ee  triangu- 
lar pieces  on  the  posterior  extremity  o£  the  body  are  brown, 
with  yellow  margins,  and  are  covered  with  raised  orange- 
colored  dots.  The  chrysalis,  which  is  not  contained  in  a 
cocoon,  is  about  two  inches  long,  of  a  dark  chestnut-brown 
color,  rough  with  little  elevated  points,  particularly  on  the 
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anterior  extremity,  ends  behind  witli  a  long  forked  spine, 
and  is  surrounded,  on  each  ring,  with  a  notched  ridge,  the 
Htde  teetli  of  which  point  towards  the  tail.  Three  of  the 
grooves  or  incisions  between  the  rings  are  very  deep,  tlius 
allowing  a  great  extent  of  motion  to  the  joints,  and  these, 
with  the  notched  ridges,  and  the  long  spine  at  the  end  of 
tlie  body,  enable  the  chrysalis  to  work  its  way  upwai'ds  in 
the  earth,  above  the  surface  of  which  it  pushes  the  fore  part 
of  its  body  just  before  tlie  moth  makes  its  escape. 

J}ryoeampa,  oak  or  forest  caterpillar,  is  a  name  ori^nally 
applied  by  mo  to  certain  insects,  found  sometimes  in  gi'eat 
numbers  on  oak-trees,  which  then  sulFer  very  severely  from 
their  ravages.  Of  these  caterpillars  there  are  several  kinds, 
resembling  each  other  in  shape,  and  in  the  form  and  situation 
of  the  thorns  with  which  they  arc  armed,  but  difleiing  in 
color,  and  in  the  moths  produced  from  them.  They  live 
together  in  swaims,  but  do  not  make  webs ;  their  bodies  are 
cylindrical,  remarkably  hard  and  stiff,  naked  or  not  hairy, 
and  have,  on  each  ring,  about  six  short  thorns,  or  sharp 
points,  besides  two  on  the  top  of  the  second  ring,  which  are 
long,  slender,  and  threadlike,  but  not  flexible,  and  project 
in    the    manner    of    horns.  j.,^  j^^, 

The  most  common  of  these 
caterpillars  (Fig.  198)  in 
Massachusetts  is  black,  with 
four  narrow  ochrc-yellow  stripes  along  the  back,  and  two 
on  each  side.  It  is  found  in  swarms  of  several  hundreds 
together,  on  the  limbs  of  tlie  white  and  red  oaks,  during  the 
month  of  August.  The  eggs  from  which  they  proceed  are 
laid  in  large  clusters  on  the  under  side  of  a  lesif  near  tlie 
end  of  a  branch.  The  caterpillars  are  hatched  towards  the 
end  of  July,  but  sometimes  earlier,  and  at  other  times  later. 
At  ftfst  they  eat  only  the  youngest  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  and  twigs,  and,  as  they  grow  larger  and  stronger, 
proceed  downwards,  devouring  every  leaf,  to  the  midrib  and 
foot-stalk,  from  one  end  of  the  branch  to  the  otlicr.     Thcv 
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1  ave  tl  e  r     egulnr  t  n  e     f  r  cit  nc  an  1  for    est    i  d  when 

tl  ey  have  fin  hed  the  r  mea!     thej  cl     e    clo  elj  to  ethe 

Ion     tl  e  t  V  „s  an  1  b  inch  s      If  dist  ubed   they  ti  se  tl  e 

fore  part  of  the  r  bod  es    and  shake  the     h  ids  to  s  gTiily 

ti    r    b  [leisure      ^Vle     hilly  grov     tl  ey   neas  re  about 

two     ches        len^tl       Comi  o  iy  m  tl  e  early  part  of  Sep 

tember  th  y    ■&«!  do  ti  the  trees  an  1  go      to  tl  e  grou  d 

to  the   le[  t!    of  fo  r    r  five  ncl  ea    vhere  tl  ev  are  cl  a  ged 

t       hr     al  d     (F  g    l<i  )       Tl  ese  re 

semble  the  chrysahds   of  tlie   unperial 

Dryocampa,  but  are  much  smaller,  and 

like  tliem  they  remain  in  the  ground 

throughout  the  winter,  and  work  their  way  up  to  the  sur- 

fece  in  the  following  summer.     These  chrysalids  may  often 

be  seen  sticking  half-way  out  of  the  ground  under  oak-trees 

in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July,  at 

which     time    the 

^^■^^^^  ^^^^^H^     moths  burst  them 

^^H^^P^^^^^J^^^^d^^^^^V     open     and    make 

^^^^HflJI^^^^^H^H^^Hv^      their  escape.  J)ri/- 

^Vm^^^BHHJjl^^BHPJ^^  ovampa    senatoria 

^^^H^^^^K^  (Fig.    200),    the 

^^^P^^Hnj^^^P'  senatorial     Dryo- 

tK  campa,    which    is 

T  the  name  of  tliis 

kind    of  moth,   is   of  an   ochre-yellow   color  ;  the  wings  are 

faintly  tinged  with  purpUsh  red,  especially  on  the  front  and 

hind  margins,  and  are  crossed  by  a  narrow  purple-brown 

band  behind  the  middle ;  the  fore  wings  are  sprinkled  with 

blackish  dots,  and  have  a  small  round  white  spot  near  the 

middle.       The  male  is  much  smaller  than   the  female,  its 

win^  are   thinner,   and  more  tinged  with  dull  purple-red. 

It  expands   about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  ;  the  female, 

two  inches   and  a  half,   or   more. 

Three  more  kinds  of  Dryocampa  are  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  they  are  all   rare  in   this   State.      The  largest  of 
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thein  is  the  stigma  of  Fabricius,  or  spotted-wing  Dryocampa. 
It  is  of  a  reddish  ochre  or  deep  tawny  yellow  color;  the 
fore  wings  are  tinged  with  purplish  red  behind,  are  thickly 
sprinkled  with  blackish  dots,  have  a  small  round  white  spot 
near  the  middle,  and  a  narrow  oblique  purple-red  band  be- 
hind ;  the  hind  wings  have  a  narrow  transverse  purple  band, 
behind  which  the  boi-der  is  sprinkled  with  a  few  black  dots. 
It  expands  from  one  inch  and  three  quarters  to  two  inches 
and  three  quarters.  The  caterpillar,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
is  figured  in  Mr  Abbot's  work,*  where  it  is  colored  yellow, 
with  black  thorns  on  its  back.  It  is  said  to  hve  on  the  oak, 
in  swarms,  while  young,  but  these  disperse  as  the  insects 
grow  large. 

The  following  resembles  the  senatorial  Dryocampa ;  but 
is  rather  smaller,  and  is  a  more  delicate  moth.  The  color 
of  its  body  is  ochre-yellow ;  the  fore  wings  of  the  male  are 
purple-brown,  with  a  large  colorless  transparent  space  on  the 
middle,  near  which  is  a  small  round  white  spot,  and  towards 
the  hinder  mar^n  a  narrow  oblique  very  feint  dusky  stripe ; 
the  hind  wings  are  purple-brown,  almost  transparent  in  the 
middle,  and  with  a  very  faint  transverse  dusky  stripe ;  the 
wings  of  tlie  female  are  purplish  red,  blended  with  ochre- 
yeUow,  are  almost  transparent  in  the  middle,  and  have  the 
same  white  spots  and  faint  bands  as  those  of  the  male.  It 
expands  from  one  inch  and  three  quarters  to  two  inches  and 
a  quarter,  or  more,  in  some  females.  The  distinguishing 
name,  given  by  Sir  J,  E.  Smith, |  to  this  moth,  is  pellueida, 
and  we  may  call  it  the  pellucid  or  clear-wing  Dryocampa. 
I  have  only  once  seen  the  caterpillar,  which  was  found  on 
an  oak  on  the  25th  of  September.  It  was  about  the  si/e 
of  that  of  the  senatorial  Dryocampa,  and  resembled  it  in 
everything  but  color.  Its  head  was  rust-yellow,  its  body 
pea-green,  shaded  on  the  back  and  sides  with  red,  longitudi- 
nally striped  with  very  pale  yellowish  green,  and  armed  with 
black  thorns. 
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The  last  of  tlieie  insects  is  the  mhieanda  (Fig.  201)  of 
Fabricius,  or  rosy  Dryocampa.     This  delicate  and  very  rare 
moth  is  found  in  Massachusetts  in    July.      Its   fore  wings 
are  rose-colored,  crossed  hy 
a  broad  paJe-yellow  band ; 
the  hind  wings  are  pale  yel- 
low, with  a  short  rosy  band 
behind  the  middle ;  the  body 
is    yellow  ;    the    belly    and 
legs    are    rose-colored.      It 
expands  rather  more  than  one  inch  and  three  q 


caterpillar  is  unknown  1 

All  the  Moth  caterpillars  thus  far  described  in  this  work 
live  more  or  less  exposed  to  view,  and  devour  the  leaves  of 
plants ;  but  there  are  others  that  are  concealed  from  observa- 
tion in  stems  and  roots,  which  they  pierce  in  vai-ious  direc- 
tions, and  devour  Only  the  wood  and  pith  ;  their  habits,  in 
this  respect,  being  exactly  like  those  of  the  ^gerians  among 
the  Sphinges.  These  insects  belong  to  a  fiimily  of  Bomby- 
ces,  by  some  naturalists  called  Zetjzebad^,  and  by  others 
Hepialid^,  both  names  derived  from  insects  included  in  the 
same  group.  The  caterpillars  of  tlie  Zeuzerians  are  white 
or  reddish  white,  soft  and  naked,  or  shghtly  downy,  with 
brown  homy  heads,  a  spot  on  the  top  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  which  is  also  brown  and  hard,  and  sixteen  legs.  They 
make  imperfect  cocoons,  sometimes  of  silk,  and  sometimes 
of  morsels  of  wood  or  grains  of  earth  fastened  together  by 
gummy  silk.     Their  chrysalids,  like  tliose  of  the  Cei-ato- 

•  Only  one  more  Korth  American  Dryocarapa  ia  knowa  to  me.  This  motli  was 
taken  in  Nortli  Carolina,  and  does  cot  appear  to  have  been  ileserilied.  It  may  be 
caJled  Dryocaiapa  bicc^r,  the  two-colored,  or  gray  and  red,  Drjiicampa.  The 
upper  side  of  the  fore  wings  and  ihe  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  are  broivnish 
gray,  sprinkled  with  black  dots,  and  with  a  small  round  white  spot  near  the 
middle,  and  a  narrow  oblique  dusky  band  behind  it  ou  the  foi-e  wings;  tlie  upper 
.  side  of  the  hind  wings  and  the  under  side  of  tlie  fine  wings,  except  the  front  edge 
and  hinder  mar^  of  tlie  latter,  aj-e  crimson-red,  and  tlie  body  is  brownish  gr.iy. 
The  male  expands  two  inohes  and  a  qnajter.  The  fcuuile  and  the  caterpillar  of 
thi?  insect  I  luive  not  Men. 
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campians,  are  provided  with  notelied  transverse  ridges  on  tlie 
rings,  by  means  of  which  they  push  themselves  out  of  their 
holes  when  ready  to  be  transformed.  The  moths  differ  a 
good  deal  from  each  other,  altliough  the  apjjearance  and 
hahits  of  the  caterpillars  are  so  much  alike.  The  antenna; 
in  some  are  thread-like,  or  made  up  of  nearly  cylindrical 
joints  put  together  hke  a  string  of  beads ;  in  others  they  are 
more  tapering,  and  doubly  pectinated  or  tootlied  on  the 
under  side,  at  least  in  the  males ;  and  in  Zmzera,  a  kind  of 
.  moth  not  hitherto  found  in  this  country,  the  antennse  resem- 
ble those  of  the  Ceratocampians,  being  half-fiaithered  in  the 
males,  and  not  feathered  in  the  females.  The  wings  are 
rather  long  and  narrow,  and  are  strengthened  by  very  nu- 
merous veins.  The  female  is  provided  with  a  kind  of  tube 
at  the  end  of  the  body,  that  can  be  drawn  in  and  out,  by 
means  of  which  she  thrusts  her  eggs  into  the  chinks  of  the 
hark  or  into  the  earth  at  the  roots  of  plants. 

Of  the  root-eaters  there  is  one  kind  which  is  very  injurious 
to  the  hop-vine  in  Europe.  It  is  called  Sepwlus  humuli, 
the  hop-vine  Hepiolus.  The  caterpillar  is  yellowish  white ; 
the  head,  a  spot  on  t!ie  top  of  the  first  and  second  rings,  and 
the  six  fore  legs  are  shining  brown,  and  it  is  nearly  naked, 
or  has  only  a  few  short  hairs  scattered  over  its  body.  It 
hves  in  the  roots  of  the  liop,  and,  when  about  to  transform, 
buries  itself  in  the  ground,  and  makes  a  long,  cylindrical 
cocoon  or  case,  composed  of  grains  of  earth  held  together 
by  a  loose  silken  web.  The  chrysalis  has  transverse  rows 
of  little  teeth  on  the  backs  of  the  abdominal  rings,  and  by 
means  of  them  it  iinaliy  works  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon  and 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  this  being  done,  the  includ- 
ed moth  hursts  its  chrysalis  sheU,  and  comes  forth  into  the 
open  air.  In  moths  of  this  kind  (genus  Ifeptolus)  the  an- 
tennEB  are  very  short,  slender,  almost  thread-like,  and  not 
feathered  or  pectinated ;  the  tongue  is  wanting  or  invisible ; 
and  the  feelers  are  excessively  small,  and  concealed  in  a  tuft 
of  hairs. 
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The  hop-vine  Hepiolus  lias  not  yet  heen  detected  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  hut  we  have  a  much  larger  species,  known  to 
me  only  in  the  moth  state,  which  is  the  reason  of  my  hav- 
ing given  the  foregoing  account  of  thts  preparatory  stages 
of  a  European  species.  Tliis  moth  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  described.  It  is  named  in  my  Catalogue  of  the  In- 
sects of  Ma'isachusetts,  Hepiolus  argenteo-maadatus  (Fig. 
202),  the  silver-spotted  Hepiolus.     Its  body  and  wings  are 


rather  long.  It  is  of  an  ashen  yii  col  i  tlie  foic  wm^s 
are  variegated  with  dusky  clouds  and  bands,  and  have  a 
small  triangular  spot  and  a  round  dot  of  a  silvery  white  color 
near  their  base ;  the  hind  wings  are  tinged  with  ochre-yellow 
towiids  the  tip  It  cT£pand'>  two  mches  in  1  three  quarters, 
A  much  liiger  specimen  was  ftund  by  Piofes'^or  Agassiz 
near  Lake  Supeiicr  * 

Ihe  locust  tree,  ttohima  psLU(lai,acia  is  greyed  upon  by, 
three  difterent  kmdi  jf  wood  eatus  or  boreis  whose  un- 
checked ravages  seem  to  threaten  the  entiie  destruction  and 
extermmition  of  this  valual  le  tree  withm  this  part  of  the 
Umted  'states  One  of  these  boiers  is  a  httle  leddish  cater- 
pill^i  who've  operations  ire  conhned  to  the  smiJl  branches 
and  to  very  young  tiees  in  the  pith  ot  which  it  lives  ;  and 
by  its  imtation  it  cause  the  twig  to  s-n  ell  arc  und  the  pai't 
attdcketl      These  swellings  being  spongy   ind  alsj  perforated 
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by  the  caterpillar,  arc  weaker  than  the  rest  of  tlie  stem, 
which  therefore  easily  breaks  ofF  at  these  places.  My  at- 
tempts to  complete  the  history  of  this  insect  have  not  been 
successful  hitherto. 

The  second  kind  of  borer  of  the  locust-tree  is  larger 
than  the  foregoing,  is  a  grub,  and  not  a  caterpillar,  which 
finaUy  turns  to  the  beetle  named  Clytug  pictuB,  the  paint- 
ed Clytus,  already  described  on  a  preceding  page  of  this 
work. 

The  third  of  the  wood-eaters  to  which  the  locust-tree  is 
exposed,  though  less  common  than  the  others,  and  not  so 
universally  destructive  to  the  tree  as  the  painted  Clytus,  is  a 
very  much  larger  borer,  and  is  occasionally  productive  of  great 
injury,  especially  to  fiill-grown  and  old  trees,  for  which  it 
appears  to  have  a  preference.  It  is  a  true  caterpOlar  (Fig. 
208),  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  moths  under  consideration. 


is  reddish  above,  and  white  bt;nua,th,  with  the  head  and  top 
of  the  first  ring  brown  and  shelly,  and  there  are  a  few  short 
hairs  arising  from  minute  warts  thinly  scattered  over  the 
surfece  of  the  body.  When  fully  grown,  it  measures  two 
inches  and  a  half,  or  more,  in  length,  and  is  nearly  as  tliick 
as  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  These  caterpillars  bore  the 
tree  in  various  directions,  but  for  the  most  part  obliquely 
upwards  and  downwards  through  the  solid  wood,  enlarging 
the  holes  as  they  increase  in  size,  and  continuing  them 
through  the  bark  to  the  outside  of  tlie  trunk.  Before  trans- 
forming, they  line  these  passages  with  a  web  of  silk,  and, 
retiring  to  some  distance  from  tlie  orifice,  they  spin  around 
their  bodies  a  closer  web,  or  cocoon,  within  which  they 
e  the  chrysalis  form.     The  chrysalis  (Fig.  204)  meas- 
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ures  one  incli  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  lengtli,  is  of  an 
amber  color,  changing  to  brown 
on  the  fore  pail  of  the  body  ; 
and  on  the  upper  side  of  each 
abdominal  ring  are  two  trans- 
verse rows  of  tooth-like  projec- 
tions. By  the  help  of  these,  tlio  insect,  when  ready  for  its 
last  transformation,  works  its  way  to  the  mouth  of  its  bur- 
row, where  it  remains  while  the  chrysalis  skin  is  rent,  upon 
which  it  comes  forth  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  a  winged 
moth.  In  this  its  perfected  state,  it  is  of  a  gray  color ;  the 
fore  wings  are  thickly  covered  with  dusky  netted  lines  and 
irregular  spots,  the  hind  wings  are  more  uniformly  dusky, 
and  the  slioulder-covers  are  edged  with  black  on  the  inside. 
It  expands  about  three  inches.  The  male,  which  is  much 
smaller,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  another  species,  is  much 
darker  tlian  the  female,  from  which  it  differs  also  in  having 
a  large  ochre-yellow  spot  on  the  hind  wings,  contiguous  to 
their  posterior  margin.  Professor  Peck,  who  first  made 
public  the  history  of  this  insect,*  named  it  Cossus  JtoMnicB, 
the  Cossus  of  the  locust-tree,  scientiiically  called  JtcMnia. 
It  is  supposed  by  Professor  Peck  to  remain  three  years  in 
the  caterpillar  state.  The  moth  comes  forth  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  The  same  insect,  or  one  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it  while  a  caterpillar,  perforates  the  trunks  of 
the  red  oak.  Mr.  Newman ")"  has  recently  given  the  name 
of  XyUutes,  the  carpenter,  to  the  genus  including  this  insect, 
instead  of  Oossus,  which  it  formerly  bore,  because  the  latter, 
being  the  name  of  a  species,  ought  not  to  have  been  applied 
to  a  genus.  The  European  carpenter-moth,  called  JBombf/x 
Cossus  J  by  Linnffius,  will  now  be  the  Syleutee  Oossus ; 
and  our  indigenous  species  will   be  the  Xyleutes   MdbinicB 

"  See  "  Massaobosetls  Agricultural  Repository  and  Journal,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  67, 
with  a  plate. 

t  See  "Entomological  Magazine,"  Vol.   V.,  p.  129. 
t  Subseiinently  named  ftwaw  Ugraperda  by  Fabricius. 
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(Fig.  205),  or  locust-tree  carpenter-moth.  The  moths  of 
this  genus  have  thick  and  robust  bodies,  broad  and  thickly- 
veined  wings,  two  very  distinct  feelers,  and  antennie,  which 


are  furnished  on  the  under  side,  in  both  sexes,  with  a  double 
set  of  short  teeth,  rather  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.  Their  tongue  is  invisible.  They  ^ve  out  a  strong 
and  peculiar  smell,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  goat- 
moths  by  English  writers. 

Some  caterpillars,  wluch  eat  the  leaves  of  plants,  live  in 
cases  or  long  oval  cocoons,  open  at  both  ends,  and  large 
enough  for  the  insects  to  turn  around  within  tliem,  so  as  to 
go  out  of  either  end.  They  do  not  entirely  leave  these  cases, 
even  when  moving  from  place  to  place,  but  cling  to  them  on 
tlie  inside  with  the  legs  of  the  hinder  part  of  their  bodies, 
while  their  heads  and  fore  legs  are  thrust  out.  Thus  in 
moving  they  creep  with  their  six  fore  legs  only,  and  drag 
along  their  cases  after  them  as  they  go.  These  cases  are 
made  of  silk  within,  and  are  covered  on  the  outside  with 
leaves,  hits  of  straw,  or  little  sticks.  The  caterpillars  are 
nearly  cylindrical,  generally  soft  and  whitish,  except  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  first  three  rings,  which  are  brown 
and  hard ;  they  have  sixteen  legs ;  the  first  three  pairs  are 
long,  strong,  and  armed  with  stout  claws ;  the  others  are 
very  short,  consisting  merely  of  slight  wart-like  elevations 
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provided  witVi  numerous  minute  clinging  hoolts.  When  they 
are  about  to  cliange  their  forms,  their  cases  serve  them  in- 
stead of  cocoons ;  they  festen  them  by  silken  tlu'eads  to 
the  plant  on  which  they  live,  stop  up  the  holes  in  them,  and 
then  throw  off  their  caterpillar-skins.  The  chrysalids  are 
remarkably  blunt  at  the  hinder  extremity,  and  are  provided 
with  transverse  rows  of  minute  teeth  on  the  back  of  the  ab- 
dominal rings.  The  mollis,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds 
produced  by  these  case-bearing  caterpillars,  differ  veiy  much 
from  each  other ;  but,  as  they  all  agree  in  their  habits  and 
general  appearance  while  in  the  caterpillar  form,  they  are 
brought  together  in  one  femily  called  Psychadjb,  the  Psy- 
chians,  from  Psyeke,  a  genus  belonging  to  it.  The  Germans 
give  these  insects  a  more  characteristic  name,  that  of  Sack- 
trilg&i;*  that  is,  sack-bearers,  and  Hiibner  called  them  Cana- 
phorcB,  or  basket-carriers,  because  the  cases  of  some  of  them 
are  made  of  little  sticks  somewhat  like  a  wicker  basket. 
Tlie  cases  of  the  insects  belonging  to  tlie  European  genus 
Psyche  are  covered  with  small  leaves,  bits  of  grass  or  of 
sticks,  placed  lengthwise  on  them.  The  chrysalis  of  the 
male  Psyche  pushes  itself  half-way  out  of  the  case  when 
about  to  set  free  the  moth ;  the  female,  on  the  contraiy, 
never  leaves  its  cocoon,  is  not  provided  with  wings,  and 
its  antennse  and  legs  are  very  short.  The  male  Psyche 
resembles  somewhat  the  same  sex  of  Orgyia,  having  pretty 
broad  wings,  and  antennse  that  are  doubly  feathered  on  the 
under  side ;  it  has  also  a  bristle  and  hook  to  hold  the  wings 
together.  The  cases  of  Oiketicus,^  another  and  much  larger 
kind  of  sack-bearer,  inhabiting  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  are  covered  with  pieces  of  leaves  and  of  sticks 
arranged  either  longitudinally  or  transversely.  The  cases 
of  some  of  the  females  measure  four  or  five  inches  in  length. 
Some  which  I  received  from  Cuba  were  covered  with  little 

■*  See  Germar's  "  Magazin  dec  Kntomologie,"  Vol.  I.  p.  19. 
t  This  name  onght  to  be  CEceticm.     See  Mr.  Guilding's  dcsoriptioii  of  the 
insect  ill  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Liiinsaa  Society,"  Vol,  XV. 
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bits  of  sticks,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  arranged 
transversely,  and  the  cases  were  hung  by  a  tiiick  sUken  loop 
or  ring  to  a  twig ;  tlie  lower  end  of  these  cases  was  filled 
with  a  large  quantity  of  loose  and  very  soft  brownish  floss- 
silk,  which  completely  closed  the  orifice  within.  The  male 
Oiketicus  resembles  a  Zeazera  in  the  form  and  great  length 
of  its  body,  in  the  shape  of  its  wings,  and  in  its  antennse, 
and  in  both  the  latter  it  resembles  also  the  same  sex  of  a 
Bryocampa,  particularly  in  its  antennse,  which  are  feathered 
on  both  sides  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk,  and  are  bare  at 
the  other  end.  The  female  has  neither  wings,  antennae,  nor 
legs,  and  is  said  to  remain  always  within  its  cocoon.  Some 
years  ago,  a  case  or  cocoon  of  an  Oiketicus,  which  was  found 
on  Long  Island,  was  presented  to  me.  It  was  smaller  than 
the  West  Indian  specimens,  measviring  only  an  inch  and  a 
half  without  its  loop,  and  was  covered  with  a  few  little  sticks 
longitudinally  arranged.  It  contained  a  female  chrysalis, 
with  the  remains  of  the  caterpillar.  In  Philadelphia  and  the 
vicinity,  cases  of  a  similar  kind  arc  very  common  on  many 
of  the  trees,  particularly  on  the  arbor-vitte,  larch,  and  hem- 
lock, which  are  often  very  much  injured  by  the  insects  in- 
habiting them.  These  are  there  populai-ly  called  drop-worms 
and  hasket-wormB. 

We  have  in  Massachusetts  another  sack-bearer,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  described,  and  differs  so  much 
both  from  P&yehe  and  Oiketicus,  when  arrived  at  maturity, 
as  to  induce  me  to  give  it  another  generical  name.  I  there- 
fore call  it  Peraphora  Mdshdmerii,*  Melsheimer's  sack-bearer 
(Plate  VI,  Fig.  5).  A  case  of  this  insect,  containing  a 
living  caterpillar,  was  brought  to  me  towards  the  end  of 
September,  by  a  student  of  Harvard  College,  Mr,  H.  O, 
White,  who  found  it  on  an  oak-tree  in  Cambridge.  This 
case  (Plate  VI.  Fig.  4)  was  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 

*  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Melsheimer 
mur,  the  father  of  American  Entomology,  aa 
have  received  specimens  of  this  insect,  luid  itE 
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and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  not  regularly 
oval,  but  somewhat  flattened  on  its  lower  side.  It  consisted 
externally  of  two  oblong  oval  pieces  of  a  leaf,  fastened  to- 
gether in  the  neatest  manner  by  their  edges,  but  the  seams 
made  a  little  ridge  on  each  side  of  the  case  ;  this  had  become 
dry  and  feded,  and  was  lined  within  with  a  thick  and  tough 
layer  of  brownish  silk,  in  which  there  was  left,  at  each  end, 
a  circular  opening  just  big  enough  for  the  caterpillar  to  pass 
through.  The  caterpillar  (Fig.  206)  was 
''If  '"°'  cylindrical,   about  as   thick   as   a   common 

^SmUM^      pipe-stem,   of  a   light  reddish-brown   color 
^^WB^^fc     with  a  paler  line  along  the  back ;  it  was 
^■4alr      rough  with  little  elevated  points ;  its  liead 
^  and  the  top  of  the  first  ring  were  black, 

hard,  and  rough  also.  The  head  was  provided  with  a  pair 
of  jointed  feelers,  which  the  insect  extended  and  drew  in  at 
pleasure,  and  which,  when  they  were  out,  were  kept  in  con- 
tinual motion.  On  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  head, 
there  was  a  black  and  flexible  kind  of  antenna,  very  slender 
where  it  joined  the  head,  and  broader  towards  the  end,  hke 
the  handle  of  a  spoon.  The  first  three  pairs  of  legs  were 
equal  in  length,  and  armed  with  stout  homy  claws.  The 
other  legs,  if  such  they  could  be  called,  were  ten  in  number, 
and  so  short  that  only  the  oval  soles  of  the  feet  were  visi- 
ble, and  these  were  surrounded  by  numerous  minute  hooks. 
The  tail  end  of  the  body  was  as  blunt  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
off  with  a  knife ;  it  sloped  a  little  backwards,  and  consisted 
of  a  circular  homy  plate,  of  a  dark  gray  color,  which,  when 
the  caterpiUar  retired  within  its  case,  exactly  shut  up  one  of 
the  holes  in  it.  This  caterpillar  eat  the  leaves  of  the  oak, 
and  fed  mostly  by  night ;  while  eating,  it  came  half-way,  or 
more,  out  of  its  cocoon ;  and  in  moving  laid  hold  of  the  leaf 
with  its  fore  legs,  and  then  shortened  its  body  suddenly,  so 
as  to  bring  its  cocoon  after  it  with  a  jerk  ;  and,  in  this  way, 
it  went  by  jerks  from  place  to  place.  When  it  had  done 
eating,  it  moored  its  case  to  a  leaf  by  a  few  silken  threads 
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festened  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  both  ends ;  and  before 
moving  again,  it  came  out  and  bit  off  these  threads  close  to 
the  case.  It  could  turn  round  easily  within  its  case,  and  go 
out  of  either  end,  as  occasion  required.  So  tenaciously  did 
it  cling  to  the  inside  of  its  case  with  the  little  hooks  of  its 
hinder  feet,  that  all  attempts  to  make  it  come  wholly  out, 
except  by  a  force  which  would  have  been  fetal  to  the  insect, 
were  without  effect.  This  kind  of  catei-pillar  prepares  for 
transformation  by  festening  both  ends  of  its  cocoon  to  a 
branch,  and  then  stops  up  each  of  the  holes  in  it  with  a  little 
circular  silken  lid,  exactly  fitting  the  orifice,  and  made  about 
the  thickness  of  common  brown  paper.  There  is  no  great 
difference  in  the  size  or,  form  of  the  chrysalids  which  produce 
the  male  and  female  motlis ;  they  are  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length ;  on  both  of  them  the  sheaths  for  the 
wings,  antennse,  and  legs  are  alike,  and  are  as  plainly  to  be 
seen  as  on  the  chrysalids  of  other  winged  moths.  The 
chrysalis  tapers  very  little,  and  does  not  end  ivith  a  point, 
but  is  blunt  behind ;  and  on  the  edge  of  each  of  the  rings 
of  the  back,  there  is  a  transverse  row  of  little  pointed  teeth 
wliich  shut  into  corresponding  notches  in  the  ring  immedi- 
ately behind  them.  These  teeth  are  evidently  designed  to 
enable  the  chrysalis  to  move  towards  the  mouth  of  its  case, 
and  to  hold  with,  when  it  is  engaged  in  forcing  off  the  hd 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  moth.  I  do  not  know 
at  what  time  the  moths  come  out  in  Massachusetts ;  they 
have  been  taken  in  July  in  Virginia.  Both  sexes  leave  tlieir 
cocoons  when  arrived  at  maturity,  and  both  are  provided 
with  wings.  Their  feelers  are  of  moderate  size,  cylindrical, 
blunt-pointed,  and  thickly  covered  with  scales.  The  tongue 
is  not  visible.  Their  antennee  are  curved,  and  are  recurved 
or  bent  upwards  at  the  point;  the  stalk  is  feathered,  in  a 
double  row,  on  tlie  under  side,  very  widely  in  the  males,  for 
more  than  half  its  length,  and  beyond  the  middle  the  feath- 
ery finnge  is  suddenly  narrowed,  and  tapers  thence  to  the 
tip ;  in  the  females  (Plate  VI.  Fig,  5)  the  antennte  are  also 
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doubly  feathered,  but  the  fnnge  is  narrower  throughout  than 
in  the  other  sex.  The  body  and  the  wings  almost  exactly 
resemble  those  of  the  foreign  silk-worm  motli  in  shape ;  but 
the  fore  wings  are  rather  more  pointed  and  hooked  at  the  tip. 
There  are  no  bristles  and  hooks  to  hold  together  the  wings, 
which,  when  at  rest,  cover  the  sides  like  a  sloping  roof,  and 
the  front  edge  of  the  hind  wings  does  not  project  beyond  that 
ot  the  tore  wings  These  moths  aie  of  a  i  eddish  giay  color, 
hnely  sprinkled  all  o^er  with  minute  blick  dots,  the  pos- 
terior margin  ot  the  hind  wings  abo\e,  and  the  under  side 
of  the  foie  wingh,  e<ipecially  behind  the  tip,  are  tmged  with 
tawny  red,  tlieie  is  a  small  black  dot  neai  the  middle  of 
the  fore  wings ;  and  both  the  fore  and  hind  wings  are  crossed 
by  a  narrow  blackish  band,  beginning  with  an  angle  on  the 
front  edge  of  tlie  former,  and  passing  obliquely  backwards 
to  the  inner  edge  of  the  hind  wings.  They  expand  from 
one  incb  and  three  eighths  to  two  inches,  or  a  httle  more. 

The  last  family  of  the  Bombyces  remaining  to  be  noticed 
may  be  called  Notodontians  (Notodontad.e).  Many  of  the 
caterijillars  belonging  to  it  have  hunched  backs,  or  tooth-like 
prominences  on  the  back ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  tlie  name 
of  this  family,  which  comes  from  a  word  signifying  toothed 
back.  Most  of  these  caterpillars  are  entirely  naked ;  some 
of  them  are  downy  or  slightly  hairy,  but  the  hairs  generally 
grow  immediately  from  the  skin,  and  not  in  spreading  clus- 
ters from  little  warts  on  the  rings.  They  liave  sixteen  legs  ; 
some  raise  the  last  pair  when  at  rest,  and  some  keep  these 
always  elevated  and  do  not  use  them  in  creeping,  in  which 
case  these  terminal  legs  are  lengthened,  and  form  a  forked 
appendage  or  tail  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body.  Hence 
such  caterpillars  are  often  described  as  having  only  fourteen 
legs,  although  the  wanting  members  reaUy  exist  in  a  modified 
form.  Moreover,  the  caterpillars  of  some  of  the  Notodon- 
tians seem  to  be  without  legs,  and  even  on  close  examination 
only  the  soles  of  the  feet  can  be  perceived.  The  Notodon- 
tians are  found  chiefly  on  trees  and  shrubs,  the  leaves  of 
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which  they  eat.  When  about  to  be  transformed,  the  most 
of  tliem  enclose  themselves  in  cocoons,  which  are  often  very 
hard  and  thick,  made  either  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with 
fragments  of  wood  and  bark ;  some  make  tliin,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  filmy  cocoons  under  a  covering  of  leaves ;  some 
merely  cover  themselves  with  grains  of  earth,  held  together 
by  silken  threads ;  and  a  very  few  go  into  the  ground  to 
transform,  without  making  cocoons.  The  chrysalids  taper 
behind,  and  are  not  provided  with  transverse  notched  ridges 
on  the  back.  The  moths  close  their  wings  over  the  sides 
of  the  body  like  a  sloping  roof,  when  at  rest ;  but  the  front 
edges  of  the  hind  wings  never  extend  beyond  those  of  the 
fore  wings,  and  the  bristles  and  hooks  for  holding  the  wings 
together  are  never  wanting.  The  antennae  are  rather  long ; 
those  of  the  males  are  generally  doubly  feathered  on  the 
under  side ;  but  the  feathery  fringe  is  often  very  narrow 
towards  the  tips,  and  in  the  females  is  always  narrower 
than  in  the  other  sex  ;  in  a  few  of  both  sexes  the  antennse 
are  not  feathered  at  all.  The  feelers  and  tongue,  though 
short,  are  generally  visible.  The  body  is  rather  long,  and 
not  very  thick.  In  what  follows,  a  few  only  of  the  most 
remarkable  species  will  be  described. 

Among  the  many  odd-shaped  catei'pillars  belonging  to 
this  fiimily,  not  the  least  remarkable  are  those  which  are 
called  LiMACODES,  that  is,  slug-hke,  on  account  of  their 
seeming  want  of  feet,  their  very  slow  gliding  motions,  and 
the  slug-like  form  of  some  of  them,  in  these  caterpillars 
the  body  is  very  short  and  thick,  and  approaches  more  or 
less  to  an  oval  form ;  it  is  naked,  or,  in  some  kinds,  covered 
only  with  short  down  ;  the  head  is  small,  and  can  be  drawn 
in  and  concealed  under  the  first  ring ;  the  six  fore  legs  are 
also  small  and  retractile  ;  and  the  other  legs  consist  only 
of  httle  fleshy  elevations,  without  claws  or  hooks.  The 
under  side  of  the  body  is  smeared  with  a  sticky  fluid,  which 
seems  designed  to  render  their  footing  more  secure,  and 
leaves  a  slimy  track   wherever  the  insects  go.     Their  co- 
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coons  are  very  small,  almost  roimd,  tough,  and  parchment- 
like, and  are  fctened  to  the  twigs  of  the  plants  on  which 
the  insects  live.  The  moths  of  some,  if  not  of  all,  of  the 
J/imaeodes  make  their  escape  by  pushing  off  one  end  of  the 
cocoon,  which  separates  like  a  little  circular  lid. 

The  most  common  of  these  slug-caterpUlars,  in  Massa 
chusetts,  live  on  walnut-trees.  They  come  to  their  ftill 
size  in  September  and  October,  and  then  measure  five  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  three  eighths 
across  the  middle.  The  body  is  thick,  and  its  outline  nearly 
diamond-shaped ;  the  back  is  a  little  hollowed,  and  the  mid- 
dle of  each  side  rises  to  an  obtuse  angle ;  it  is  of  a  green 
color,  with  the  elevated  edges  brown.  The  boat-like  form 
of  this  caterpillar  induced  me  to  name  It  Limaeodes  Scapha, 
the  skiff  Limacodes,  in  my  "Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of 
Massachusetts."  My  specimens  generally  died  after  they 
had  made  their  cocoons,  and  consequently  the  motli  is  mi- 
known  to  me. 

The  moth  of  a  lAmaeodes,  called  Oippus*  (Fig.  207)  by 

Sir  J.   E.   Smith,    is   sometimes  found 

in  Massachusetts,  fi-om  the  middle  of 

^^^g^^^B     July  till  the  10th  of  August.      It  is 

^Bfc^HK^^      of  a  reddish-brown  color ;  on  each  of 

UaS^Bt  ^^  f^^'^  wings   there  is   a  small  dark 

brown  dot  near  the  middle,  and  a  broad 

wavy  green  band  beginning  at  the  base,  and  bending  round 

till  it  touches  the  h:ont  margin  near  the  tip  ,  behind  a  deep 

notch  of  this  bind,  neii  tlie  b^e  of  the  wmg,  there  is  a 

tnangular   tawny  spot,  and  another  smallei   one  near   the 

tip      The  gietn  bind  is  sometimes  bioken  mto  three  tri 

angular  green  ipots,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  wanting 

in  some  specimens      One  halt  of  the  stalk  of  the  antennae 

of  tlie  male  it,  doubly  feathered  beneath ,  the  remainder  to 

•  Pr  babh   not  the  true   Qj^s  nf  Fabric  u»    which  i"  fount    n   Nurinara 
There  ib  a  figure  ot  our  specieo  in  Cu4r  n  b     leonograph  a  dn  Inigna  Anin  il 
coies  De^imi  but  tor  what  reason  I  ki  o\s  not    t  i    t 
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the  tip  is  bare.  The  antennse  of  the  female  are  thread-like 
and  not  fringed.  The  wings  expand  from  one  inch  to  one 
inch  and  one  eighth.  The  caterpillar  figured  by  Mr.  Abbot* 
is  oblong  oval,  striped  with  purple  and  yellow,  with  twelve 
fleshy  horns,  of  an  orange  color,  on  the  sides  of  its  Lack, 
namely,  six  on  the  fore  part,  two  on  the  middle,  and  four 
on  the  hind  part  of  the  body,  Mr,  Abbot  says  that  it  eats 
the  leaves  of  the  dogwood  (^Cornus  Florida),  oak,  and  of 
other  trees ;  that  it  makes  its  cocoon  in  September,  and 
that  the  moth  comes  out  in  July. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  slug-caterpillar  (Fig,  208), 
having  a  very  remote  resemblance  to  tlie  last,  ^.  ^^ 
has  been  found  here  on  forest-trees,  and  oc- 
casionally in  considerable  numbers  on  cherry- 
trees  and  apple-trees,  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber, It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  is  covered  with  a 
short  velvet-like  down ;  its  body  is  almost  oblong  squaro, 
but  the  sides  of  the  rings  extend  horizontally  in  the  form 
of  flattened  teeth ;  three  of  these  teeth  on  each  side,  that 
is,  one  on  the  fore  part,  the  middle,  and  the  hind  part  of 
the  body,  are  much  longer  than  the  otliers,  and  are  curved 
backwards  at  the  end.  When  fully  grown,  the  caterpillai- 
measures  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  It  does  not  bear  con- 
finement well,  and  ofl«n  dies  before  completing  its  trans- 
formations. Dr.  Melsheimer,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
one  of  the  moths,  informs  me  that  the  caterpillar  eats  the 
leaves  of  the  wild  cherry,  as  well  as  those  of  the  white  and 
red  oak,  that  it  makes  its  cocoon  ("Fiff, 
209)  about  the  middle  of  September, 
changes  to  a  chrysalis  the  following  April, 
and  that  the  moth  appears  in  about  eight 
weeks  afterwards.  The  name  given  to 
this  insect  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  f  is  pitJiL- 
eium,  the  meaning  of  which  is  a  shriv- 
elled and  monkey-faced  old  woman,  bestowed  ujion  it  prob- 


5,  til,  7 
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ably  on  account  of  the  shrivelled  appearance  and  dark  color 
of  the  caterpiilar.  In  its  winged  state,  lAmaeodes  pithecium, 
or  the  hag-moth,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  of  a  dusky  brown 
color ;  its  fore  wings  are  variegated  with  light  yellowish 
brown,  and  with  a  narrow  curved  and  wavy  band,  of  the 
same  light  color,  edged  externally  with  dark  brown  near 
the  outer  margin,  and  a  light  brown  spot  near  the  middle  ; 
the  fringes  of  all  the  wings  are  spotted  with  light  brown ; 
the  legs  are  covered  with  long  hairs  ;  the  antennae,  in 
both  sexes,  are  slender,  almost  thread-like,  and  not  feath- 
ered. It  expands  from  nearly  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a 
quarter. 

There  is  a  kind  of  caterpillar,  found  in  July  and  August 
on  the  balsam  poplar,  and  sometimes  on  other  poplars  and 
willows,  whose  form,  posture,  and  motions  are  so  odd  as 
at  once  to  arrest  attention.  Its  body  is  naked,  short,  and 
thick,  tapers  behind,  and  ends  with  a  forked  kind  of  tail, 
which  is  held  upwards  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  rest  of 
the  body.  This  forked  tail,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
liindmost  pair  of  legs,  the  others  being  only  fourteen  in 
number,  is  not  used  with  the  latter  in  creeping,  and  consists 
of  two  movable  hollow  tubes,  within  each  of  which  is  con- 
cealed a  long  orange-colored  thread,  that  the  insect  can  push 
out  and  draw  in  at  pleasure.  The  feet  are  short  and  smaU  ; 
the  head  is  small,  of  a  purple  color,  and  can  be  drawn 
under  the  front  part  of  the  lirst  ring ;  the  body  is  green, 
with  a  triangular  purple  spot  on  the  top  of  the  fore  part, 
and  a  large  diamond-shaped  patch,  of  the  same  color,  cov- 
ering the  back  and  middle  of  the  sides  hke  a  mantle,  and 
prolonged  behind  to  the  tail.  When  young,  these  caterpil- 
lars have,  on  the  top  of  the  first  ring,  two  little  prickly 
warte,  which  disappear  after  one  or  two  changes  of  the  skin. 
Wlien  teased  by  being  touched,  or  irritated  by  flies,  the  cat- 
erpillar runs  out  the  threads  from  its  forked  tail,  which  it 
jerks  forwards  so  as  to  lash  the  sides  of  its  body  and  whip 
off  the  intruder.     When  fiilly  grown,  it  measures  sometime 
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an  inch  and  a  lialf  in  length,  without  including  the  b^rminal 
fork.  Caterpillars  of  this  kind  are  called  Oerura,  horned- 
tail,  by  some,  and  Dicranura,  forked-tail,  by  other  natural- 
ists. Early  in  August  the  one  above  described  makes  a 
tough  cocown  of  bits  of  wood  and  bark  glued  together  with 
a  sticky  matter,  and  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  branch,  the 
lower  side  being  flat  and  the  upper  convex.  The  last  trans- 
formation occurs  about  tlie  middle  of  June,  when,  after  the 
end  of  tlie  cocoon  baa  been  softened  by  a  liquid  thrown  out 
by  the  insect  within,  the  moth  forces  its  way  through.  This 
insect  has  been  figured  in  Mi'.  Abbot's  work,*  where  it  is 
called  furcula,  a  name,  however,  which  belongs  to  an  Euro- 
pean insect.  It  is  also  represented  in  Gu6rin's  "  Icono- 
graphie,"  and  in  Griffith's  translation  of  Cuvier's  "  Animal 
Kingdom  "  ;  and  I  have  adopted  the  specific  name  given  to 
it  by  Dr.  Boisduval  in  these  works.  Ceruka  horealis,  tlie 
nortliem  Cernra,  or  fork-tail, moth,  like  otfiers  of  the  genus, 
has  the  antenna  feathered  in  botii  sexes,  but  narrow,  and 
tapering  and  bent  upwards  at  the  point ;  tlie  legs,  especially 
the  first  pair,  which  are  stretched  out  before  the  body  when 
at  rest,  are,  hke  those  of  our  native  Limacodes,  very  hairy  ; 
and  the  wings  are  thin  and  almost  transparent.  The  ground- 
color of  our  moth  is  a  dirty  white ;  the  fore  wings  are 
crossed  by  two  broad  blackish  bands,  the  outer  one  of  which 
is  traversed  and  interrupted  by  an  irregular  wavy  whitish 
line ;  the  hinder  margins  of  all  the  wings  ai-e  dotted  with 
black,  and  there 'are  several  black  dots  at  the  base,  and  a 
single  one  near  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings  ;  the  top  of 
the  thorax  is  bJackish,  and  the  collar  is  edged  with  black. 
In  some  individuals  the  dusky  Ijands  of  tlie  fore  wings  are 
edged  or  dotted  with  tawny  yellow  ;  in  others,  tliese  wings 
are  dusky,  and  the  bands  are  indistinct.  They  expand  from 
one  inch  and  three  eighths  to  one  inch  and  three  quarters. 

The  following  insects,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  may 
be  included  in  the  old  genus  Notodonta.     The  first  of  them 
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is  found  in  August  and  September  on  plum  and  apple  trees, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Abbot,*  on  the  red-berried  alder, 
Prinos  v^tieiUatus.  The  top  of  the  fourth  ring  of  this  cat- 
erpillar rises  in  the  form  of  a  long  horn,  sloping  forwards 
a  little  ;  the  tad,  with  the  hindmost  feet,  whieb  arc  ratlier 
longer  than  the  others,  is  always  raised  when  the  insect  is 
at  rest,  but  it  generally  uses  these  legs  in  walking  ;  its  bead 
is  large,  and  of  a  brown  color  ;  the  sides  of  tlie  second  and 
third  rings  are  green  ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  brown,  vari- 
egated with  white  on  the  back,  and  on  it  there  are  a  very 
few  short  hairs,  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  When 
folly  grown,  it  measures  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Though 
mostly  solitary  in  their  habits,  sometimes  three  or  four  of 
these  caterpillars  are  found  near  together,  and  eating  the 
leaves  of  the  same  twig.  Towards  the  end  of  September 
they  descend  from  the  trees,  and  make  their  cocoons,  which 
are  thin  and  almost  transparent,  resembling  parchment  In 
texture,  and  are  covered  generally  with  bits  of  leaves  on  the 
outside.  The  caterpillars  remiun  in  their  cocoons  a  long 
time  before  changing  to  chrysalids,  and  the  moth  does  not 
come  out  till  the  following  summer.  There  are  probably 
two  broods  in  the  course  of  one  season,  for  I  have  tsdien 
the  moths  early  in  August.  In  Georgia  the  caterpillar  made 
its  cocoon  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  was  transformed  to  a 
moth  fourteen  days  afterwards.  This  moth  is  the  Notodonta 
unicornis,  or  unicorn  moth,  so  called  from  the  horn  on  the 
back  of  the  caterpillar.  The  fore  wings  are  light  brown, 
variegated  witli  patches  of  greenish  white  and  with  wavy 
dark  brown  lines,  two  of  which  enclose  a  small  whitish  space 
near  the  shoulders  ;  there  is  a  short  blackish  mark  near  the 
middle ;  the  tip  and  the  outer  hmd  mar^n  are  whitish, 
tinged  with  red  in  the  males  ;  and  near  the  outer  hind  angle 
there  are  one  small  white  and  two  black  dashes ;  the  hmd 
wings  of  the  male  are  dirty  white,  ■with  a  dusky  spot  on 
the  inner  hind  angle ;   those  of  the  female  are  sometimes 
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entirely  dusky ;  the  body  is  brownish,  and  there  are  two 
narrow  black  bands  across  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
wings  expand  from  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  one  inch  and 
a  half,  or  nearly. 

Our  fruit-trees  seem  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  the  ravages 
of  insects,  probably  because  the  native  trees  of  the  forest, 
which  originally  yielded  the  insects  an  abundance  of  food, 
have  been  destroyed  to  a  great  extent,  and  their  places 
supphed  only  partially  by  orchards,  gardens,  and  nurseries. 
Numerous  as  are  the  kinds  of  caterpillars  now  found  on 
cultivated  trees,  some  are  far  more  abundant  than  others, 
and  therefore  more  often  fall  under  our  observation,  and 
come  to  be  better  known.  Such,  for  instance,  are  certain 
gregarious  caterpillars  that  swarm  on  the  apple,  cherry,  and 
plum  trees  towards  the  end  of  aiunmer,  stripping  whole 
branches  of  their  leaves,  and  not  unfrequently  despoiling 
our  rose-bushes  and  thorn  hedges  also.  These  caterpillars 
are  of  two  kinds,  very  different  in  appearance,  but  alike  in 
habits  and  destructive  propensities.  The  first  of  these  may 
be  called  the  red-humped  (Fig.  210),  j,^^  ^lo, 

a  name  that  will  probably  bring  these 
insects  to  the  remembrance  of  tliose 
persons  who  have  ever  observed 
them.  Different  broods  make  tiieir  appearance  at  various 
times  during  August  and  September.  The  eggs  fi:om  which 
they  proceed  are  laid,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July, 
in  clusters  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  generally  near  the 
end  of  a  branch.  When  first  hatched  they  eat  only  the 
substance  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  leaving  the  shin 
of  the  upper  side  and  all  the  veins  untouched  ;  but  as  they 
grow  larger  and  stronger,  they  devour  whole  leaves  from 
the  point  to  the  stalk,  and  go  from  leaf  to  leaf  down  the 
twigs  and  branches.  The  young  caterpillars  are  lighter- 
colored  than  the  old  ones,  which  are  yellowish  brown,  paler 
on  the  sides,  and  longitudinally  striped  with  slender  black 
lines  ;  the  head  is  red ;  on  the  top  of  the  fourth  ring  there 
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is  a  bunch  or  hump,  also  of  a  red  color ;  along  the  back 
are  several  short  black  prickles ;  and  the  hinder  extremity- 
tapers  somewhat,  and  is  always  elevated  at  an  angle  with 
the  rest  of  tlie  body,  when  the  insect  is  not  crawling.  The 
filll-grown  caterpillars  measure  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  or 
rather  more,  in  length.  They  rest  close  together  on  the 
twigs,  when  not  eating,  and  sometimes  entirely  cover  the 
small  twigs  and  ends  of  the  branches.  The  early  broods 
come  to  their  growth  and  leave  the  trees  by  the  middle  of 
August,  and  the  others  between  this  time  and  the  latter  part 
of  September.  All  the  caterpillars  of  the  same  brood  de- 
scend at  one  time,  and  disappear  in  the  night.  They  con- 
ceal themselves  under  leaves,  or  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  son,  and  make  tlieir  cocoons,  which  resemble  those 
of  the  unicorn  Notodonta.  They  remain  a  long  time  in 
their  cocoons  before  changing  to  chrysalids,  and  are  trans- 
formed to  moths  towards  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning 
of  July.  Mr.  Abbot  *  states  that  in  Georgia  these  insects 
breed  twice  a  year,  the  first  broods  making  their  cocoons 
towards  the  end  of  May,  and  appearing  in  the  winged  form 
fifteen  days  afterwards.  This  Notodonta  is  a  neat  and  trim 
looking  moth,  and  is  hence  called  condnna  (Plate  VI.  Fig. 
11)  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  color ;  the 
fore  wings  are  dark  brown  along  the  inner  margin,  and 
more  or  less  tinged  with  gray  before  ;  there  is  a  dark-brown 
dot  near  the  middle,  a  spot  of  the  same  color  near  each 
angle,  a  very  small  triangular  whitish  spot  near  the  shoul- 
ders, and  several  dark-brown  longitudinal  streaks  on  the 
outer  hind  margin  ;  the  liind  wings  of  the  male  are  brown- 
ish or  dirty  white,  with  a  brown  spot  on  the  inner  hind 
angle  ;  those  of  the  other  sex  are  dusky  brown  ;  the  body 
ia  Kght  brown,  with  the  thorax  rather  darker.  The  wings 
expand  fi'om  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  three  eighths. 

Every  person  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape-vine  in  this  country  must  have  observed 
•  Insacts  of  Georgia,  p.  16fl,  pi,  85 
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upon  it,  besides  tlie  large  spliinx  caterpillars  tliat   devour 
its   leaves,   a    small    blue    caterpillar  j.    ^n 

(Fig.  211,  and  Plate  VI.  Fig.  7), 
transversely  banded  witb  deep  orange 
across  the  middle  of  dkcli  ring,  the 
bands  being  dotted  with  black,  with  the  head  and  feet  also 
orange,  the  top  of  the  eleventh  ring  somewhat  bulging,  and 
the  fore  part  of  the  body  hunched  up  when  the  creature  ia 
at  rest.  These  caterpillars  begin  to  appear  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  others  are  hatched  afterwards,  as  late,  perhaps, 
as  the  middle  of  August.  When  not  eating,  they  generally 
rest  upon  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and,  though  many 
may  he  found  on  one  vine,  tliey  do  not  associate  with  each 
other.  They  live  on  tlie  common  creeper,  as  well  as  on  the 
grape-vine.  They  eat  all  parts  of  the  leaves,  even  to  the 
midrib  and  stalks.  When  fiilly  grown,  and  at  rest,  tliey 
measm-e  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  but  stretch  out,  in  creeping, 
to  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  more.  Towards  the 
end  of  August  they  begin  to  disappear,  and  no  more  will  be 
found  on  the  vines  after  September.  They  creep  down  the 
vines  in  the  night,  and  go  into  the  ground,  burying  them- 
selves three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  turn  to  chrysahds  with- 
out making  cocoons.  The  chrysalis  is  dark  brown,  and 
rough  with  elevated  points.  The  moths  be^n  to  come  out 
of  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  25th  of  June,  and  others  con- 
tinue to  appear  till  the  20th  of  July.  Though  of  small 
size,  they  are  very  beautiful,  and  far  surpass  all  others  of 
the  femily  in  delicacy  of  coloring  and  design.  The  name 
of  this  moth  is  Euiiryas  grata*  (Plate  VI.  Fig.  8),  the  first 
word  signifying  beautifiil  wood-nymph,  and  the  second  agi-ee- 
able  or  pleasing.  The  antenn£e  are  rather  long,  almost 
tliread-likCj  tapering  to  the  end,  and  not  feathered  in  either 
sex.  The  fore  wings  are  pure  white,  witli  a  broad  stripe 
along  the  front  edge,  extending  from  the  shoulder  a  little 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  edge,  and  a  broad  band  around  the 

*  This  iiiBect  is  the  Boiaigs'  grata  of  Fiibrioius. 
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outer  hjnd  margin,  of  a  deep  purple-brown  color ;  the  band 
is  edged  internally  with  ohve-green,  and  marked  towards 
the  edge  with  a  slender  wavy  white  line ;  near  the  middle  of 
the  wing,  and  touching  the  brown  stripe,  are  two  brown 
spots,  one  of  them  round  and  the  other  kidney-shaped ;  and 
on  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin  there  is  a  large  triangular 
olive-colored  spot ;  the  under  side  of  die  same  wings  is  yel- 
low, and  near  the  middle  there  are  a  round  and  a  kidney- 
shaped  black  spot.  The  hind  wings  are  yeJIow  above  and 
beneath ;  on  the  upper  side  with  a  broad  purple-brown  hind 
■  border,  on  wliich  there  is  a  wavy  white  line,  and  on  the  un- 
der side  with  only  a  central  black  dot.  The  head  is  black. 
Along  the  middle  of  the  thorax  there  is  a  broad  crest-like 
stripe  of  black  and  pearl-colored  glittering  scales.  The 
shoulder-covers  are  white.  The  upper  side  of  the  abdomen 
is  yellow,  with  a  row  of  black  spots  on  the  top,  and  another 
on  each  side ;  tlie  under  side  of  the  body,  and  the  large  muff- 
like  tufts  on  the  fore  legs,  are  white ;  and  the  other  legs  are 
black.  This  moth  rests  with  its  wings  closed  like  a  steep 
roof  over  its  hack,  and  its  fore  legs  stretched  forward,  like  a 
Cerura.  It  expands  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  one  inch 
and  three  quarters. 

Eudryas  unio,  of  Hiibner,  the  pearl  Eudryas,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  somewhat  smaller  moiJi,  closely  resembling  the 
preceding,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  stripe  and 
band  on  its  fore  wings  of  a  brighter  purple-brown  color,  the 
round  and  kidney-shaped  spots  contiguous  to  the  former  also 
brown,  the  olive-colored  edging  of  the  band  wavy,  with  a 
powdered  blue  spot  between  it  and  the  triangular  olive- 
colored  spot  on  the  inner  margin,  and  a  distinct  brown  spot 
on  the  inner  bind  angle  of  the  posterior  wings  ;  all  tlie  wings 
beneath  are  broadly  bordered  behind  with  light  brown,  and 
the  spots  upon  them  are  also  light  brown.  It  expands  from 
one  inch  and  three  eightlis  to  one  inch  and  a  half.  This  spe- 
cies has  been  taken  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  rare,  and  the 
caterpillar  is  unkno^vn  to  me. 
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In  the  remarks  preceding  the  description  of  ISbtod/inta  con- 
cinna,  mention  was  made  of  two  kinds  of  caterpillars,  living 
in  great  numbers  on  fruit- 
trees  in  the  latter  part  of  ^'^'  ^'^' 
summer.  The  second  kind 
(Fig.  212)  are  now  to  he 
described.  They  grow  to  a 
greater  size,  are  longer  in  coming  to  their  growth,  their 
swarms  are  more  numerous,  and  consequently  they  do  much 
more  injury,  than  the  red-humped  kind.  Entire  branches 
of  the  apple-trees  are  frequently  stripped  of  their  leaves 
by  them,  and  are  loaded  with  these  caterpiliare  in  thickly 
crowded  swarms.  The  eggs  from  which  they  are  hatched 
will  be  found  in  patches,  of  about  a  hundred  together, 
fiistencd  to  the  mider  side  of  leaves  near  the  ends  of  the 
twigs.  Some  of  them  be^n  to  be  batched  about  the  20th  of 
July,  and  new  broods  make  their  appearance  in  succession 
for  the  space  of  a  month  or  more.  At  first  they  eat  only 
the  under  side  and  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves,  leaving  the 
upper  side  and  veins  untouched ;  but  afterwards  they  con- 
sume the  whole  of  the  leaves  except  their  stems. 

These  caterpillars  are  sparingly  covered  with  soft  whitish 
hairs ;  the  young  ones  are  brown,  and  striped  with  white ; 
but,  as  they  grow  older,  their  colors  become  dai-ker  every 
time  they  cast  their  skins.  They  come  to  their  full  size  in 
about  five  weeks  or  a  little  more,  and  then  measure  from 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  to  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
extent.  The  head  is  large  and  of  a  black  color ;  the  body 
is  nearly  cylindrical,  witli  a  spot  on  the  top  of  the  first  ring, 
and  the  legs  dull  orange-yellow,  a  black  stripe  along  the  top 
of  the  back,  and  three  of  the  same  color  alternating  with 
four  yellow  stripes  on  each  side.  The  posture  of  these  cat- 
erpillars, when  at  rest,  is  very  odd  ;  both  extremities  are 
raised,  the  body  being  bent,  and  resting  only  on  the  four 
intermediate  pairs  of  legs.  If  touched  or  otherwise  dis- 
turbed, they  throw  up  tlieir  heads  and  tails  with  a  jerk,  at 
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the  same  time  tending  tho  body  scmicJrcularly  fill  the  two 
extremities  almost  meet  over  the  back.  They  all  eat '  to- 
gether, and,  after  they  have  done,  arrange  tliemselves  side 
by  side  along  the  twigs  vand  branches  which  they  have 
stripped.  Beginning  at  the  ends  of  the  brandies,  tliey  eat 
all  the  leaves  successively  from  thence  towards  the  tnink, 
and  if  one  branch  does  not  afford  food  enough  they  betake 
themselves  to  another.  When  ready  to  transform,  all  the 
individuals  of  the  same  brood  quit  the  tree  at  once,  descend- 
ing by  night,  and  burrow  into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches,  and,  within  twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards, cast  their  caterpillar-skins,  and  become  chrysalids 
without  making  cocoons.  They  remain  in  the  ground  in 
this  state  all  winter,  and  are  changed  to  moths  and  come 
out  between  the  middle  and  end  of  July. 

These  moths  belong  to  the  genus  Pygasra,  so  named  be- 
cause the  caterpillar  sits  with  its  tail  raised  up.  The  an- 
tcnnEe  are  rather  long,  those  of  tho  males  fringed  beneath, 
in  a  double  row,  with  very  short  hairs  nearly  to  the  tips, 
which,  however,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  stalk  of  the 
antennae  in  the  other  sex,  are  bare ;  the  thorax  is  generally 
marked  with  a  large  dark-colored  spot,  the  hairs  of  which 
can  be  r^sed  up  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  or  kind  of  crest; 
ttie  hinder  mar^n  of  the  fore  wings  is  slightly  notched ; 
and  the  fore  legs  are  stretched  out  before  the  body  in  re- 
pose. Our  Pygtsra  was  named,  by  Drury,  ministra,  the 
attendant  or  servant.  (Plate  VI.  Fig.  6.)  It  is  of  a  light 
brown  color  ;  the  head  and  a  large  square  spot  on  the 
thorax  are  dark  chestnut-brown ;  on  the  fore  wings  are  four 
or  five  transverse  lines,  one  or  two  spots  near  tlie  middle, 
and  a  short  oblique  line  near  the  tip,  all  of  which,  with 
the  outer  hind  margin,  are  dark  chestnut-brown.  One  and 
sometimes  both  of  the  dark  brown  spots  are  wanting  on  the 
fore  wings  in  the  males,  and  the  females,  which  are  larger 
than  the  other  sex,  frequently  have  five  instead  of  four  trans- 
verse brown  lines.  It  expands  from  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  to  two  inches  and  a  half. 
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I  have  seen  on  the  oat,  the  birch,  the  hlack  wairnit,  and 
the  hickory  trees,  swarms  of  caterpillars  slightly  differing  in 
color  from  each  other,  and  from  those  above  described,  that 
live  on  the  apple  and  cherry  trees ;  they  were  more  hairy 
than  the  latter,  but  their  postures  and  habits  appeared  to  be 
the  same.  Whether  they  were  all  different  species,  or  only 
varieties  of  the  ministra,  arising  from  difference  of  food,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  cultivation  of  the  balsam  and  our  other  large-leaved 
native  poplars  seems  to  have  been  neglected  of  late  years. 
It  is  true  that  these  trees  are  not  so  durable  and  so  valuable 
as  many  others ;  hut  we  sometimes  meet  with  noble  speci- 
mens of  them ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  great 
size  they  attain  in  favorable  situations,  and  the  fine  shade 
they  afford,  are  qualities  not  to  he  overlooked  or  despised ; 
nor  is  the  wood  entirely  worthies,  either  as  fuel  or  in  the 
arts.  If  these  trees  are  planted  alternately  with  other  more 
slow-growing  trees,  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  the  former  till  the  others  have  become  large 
enough  to  fill  their  places.  Tliey  are  not  subject  to  be 
attacked  by  canker-worms,  oak-caterpillars,  web-worms,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  insects  that  infest  our  ornamental  and 
shade  trees  of  hard  wood ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  suffer 
too  often  from  insect  depredators  of  their  own,  such  as 
the  grubs  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  beetles,  which  bore 
into  their  trunks  ;  the  spiny  caterpillars  of  the  Antiopa 
butterfly  and  of  the  lo  moth,  the  fork-tailed  Cerura,  the 
caterpillar  of  the  herald-moth,  and  another  kind  of  cater- 
pillar now  to  be  described,  all  which  devour  the  leaves 
of  these  trees.  This  last  kind  of  cat- 
erpillar (Fig.  213)  is  found  in  little 
swarms  on  the  trees  from  the  last  of 
July  to  the  be^nning  of  October.  It 
does  not  raise  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  when  at  rest. 
It  is  nearly  cylindrical,  with  two  little  black  warts  close  to- 
gether on  the  top  of  the  fourth  and  of  the  eleventh  rings. 
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There  are  a  few  short,  whitish  hairs  thinly  scattered  over  the 
body,  which  is  pale  yellow,  with  three  slender  black  lines 
on  the  back,  and  a  broad  dusky  stripe,  also  marked  with 
three  black  lines,  on  each  side ;  and  the  head,  fore  legs,  and 
spiracles  are  black.  When  fully  grown,  these  caterpillars 
measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  They  live 
together,  in  swaims  of  twenty  or 
more  individuals,  in  a  nest  (Fig. 
214)  made  of  a  single  leaf  fold- 
ed or  curled  at  the  sides,  and 
lined  with  a  thin  web  of  silk. 
An  opening  is  left  at  each  end 
of  the  nest;  tlirough  the  lower 
one  the  dirt  made  by  the  in- 
sects fells,  and  through  the  up- 
per one,  which  is  next  to  the 
leaf-stalk,  the  caterpillars  go  out 
to  feed  upon  the  leaves  near 
to  their  nests.  When  young 
they  sonietim.es  fold  up  one 
side  of  a  leaf  for  a  nest,  and 
oat  the  other  half.  The  stalks 
of  the  leaves,  to  which  their 
nests  are  hung,  become  covered 
with  silk  from  the  threads  car- 
ried along  by  the  caterpillars 
in  going  over  them ;  and  these 
threads  help  to  secure  the  nests 
to  the  branches.  They  eat  all  parts  of  tlie  leaves  except  the 
stalks  and  larger  veins,  and  frequently  strip  long  shoots  of 
their  foliage  in  a  very  few  days.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  early  in  October,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
different  broods,  they  descend  from  the  trees,  disperse,  and 
seek  a  shelter  in  crevices  or  under  leaves  and  rubbish  on 
the  ground,  where  they  make  their  cocoons.  These  are 
thin,  irregular,  silken  webs,  so  loosely  spun   that   the  in- 
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sects  can  be  seen  through  them ;   but  they  are  protected 
by  their  situation,  or  by  the  dead  leaves  and  other  matters 
under  which  they  are  made.      As  soon  as  the  cocoons  are 
finished,    the    insects    become    chrysalids 
(Fig.    215),    and    remain    quiet    througli  '^'     "' 

the  winter ;  and  about  the  middle  of  ^BUBBSft 
June,  or  somewhat  later,  they  are  trans- 
formed to  moths.  They  belong  to  the  genus  Clostera,  or 
spinner,  so  named  on  account  of  the  spinning  habits  of  the 
caterpillars.  The  antennae  are  narrowly  feathered  or  pec- 
tinated in  both  sexes ;  the  thorax  has  an  elevated  crest  in 
the  middle ;  the  tail  is  tufted  and  turned  up  at  the  end,  in 
the  males ;  the  fore  legs  are  thickly  covered  with  hairs  to  the 
end,  and  are  stretched  out  before  the  body  when  the  Insect  is 
at  rest. 

Our  poplar  spinner  may  be  called  Clostera  Amerieana^ 
the  American  Clostera,  (Plate  VI.  Fig.  12.)  It  closely 
resembles  the  European  anmtomosist  from  which,  however, 
it  diifers  essentially  in  its  caterpillar  state,  and  the  meth 
presents  certain  characters,  which,  on  close  comparison  with 
the  European  insect,  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  latter.  It  is  of  a  brownish-gray  color;  the  fore  wings 
are  feintly  tinged  with  palo  lilac,  and  more  or  less  cloud- 
ed with  rust-red ;  they  have  an  irregular  row  of  blackish 
dots  near  the  outer  hind  margin,  and  are  crossed  by  three 
wlutish  lines,  of  which  the  first  nearest  the  shoulders  is 
broken  and  widely  separated  in  the  middle,  the  second 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  goes  straight  across 
the  wing  to  the  inner  margin,  and  the  other  passes  obliquely 
till  it  meets  the  end  of  the  third  line,  with  which  it  forms  an 
angle  or  letter  V ;  across  the  middle  of  the  hind  wings  there 
is  a  narrow  brownish  band,  much  more  distinct  beneath  than 
above ;  on  the  top  of  the  thorax  there  is  an  oblong  cliestnut- 

[  =s  This  name  Ofinnot  stand.  It  ia  the  C.  indusa,  Hiibner,  Zntr.  Dr.  Harris  hna 
Bomewhere  said  that  he  liad  no  opportunity  of  consulting  Hubnor's  works,  and 
henee  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  naming  what  he  conceiyud  to  be  a  new  species.  — 

MOBBIS.] 
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colored  spot,  the  hairs  of  which  rise  upwards  behind  and 
form  a  crest.  All  the  whiiish  lines  on  the  fore  wings  are 
more  or  less  bounded  externally  with  rust-red.  It  expands 
from  one  inch  and  one  quarter  to  one  inch  and  five  eighths. 
In  Geoi^a  this  insect  breeds  twice  a  year ;  and  the  cater- 
pillars eat  tlie  leaves  of  the  willow  as  well  as  those  of  the 
poplar.* 

2.  Owlet-Moths.  {Noclum.) 
Our  second  tribe  of  moths,  the  Nocrruj!  of  Linnaeus,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thus  nam.ed  from  Noctua,  an  owl,  because 
they  fly  chiefly  by  night,  and  are  hence  called  S!iden,  or  owl- 
moths,  by  the  Germans.  This  tribe  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  thick-bodied  and  swift-flying  moths,  most  of 
wliich  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters. 
The  antennae  are  long  and  tapering,  and  seldom  pectinated 
even  in  the  males ;  the  tongue  is  long ;  the  feelers  are  very 
distinct,  and  project  more  or  less  beyond  the  face,  the  two 
lower  joints  being  compressed  or  flattened  at  the  sides,  and 
the  last  joint  is  slender  and  small ;  the  thorax  is  thick,  with 
rather  prominent  collar  and  shoulders,  and  is  often  crested 
on  the  top ;  the  body  tapers  behind ;  the  wings  are  always 
fastened  together  by  bristles  and  hooks,  are  generally  roofed, 
when  at  rest,  and  each  of  the  fore  wings  is  marked  behind 
the  middle  of  the  front  margin  with  two  spots,  one  of  tliem 
round  and  small,  and  the  other  larger  and  kidney-shaped. 
A  few  of  them  fly  by  day,  the  others  only  at  night.  Their 
colors  are  generally  dull,  and  of  some  shade  of  gray  or 
brown,  and  so  extremely  alike  are  they  in  tlieir  markings, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe  them  without  the  aid  of 
iigures,  which  cannot  bo  expected  in  this  treatise.  Tlic  cat- 
erpillars are  nearly  cylindrical,  for  the  most  part  naked, 
though  some  are  hairy,  slow  in  their  motions,  and  generally 
provided  with  sixteen  legs  ;  those  with  fewer  logs  never  want 

*  See  Pknhena  nnasiomosis  of  Smith,  in  Abbot's  "Insects  of  Georgia,"  p.  143, 
pi.  72. 
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the  hindmost  pair,  and  never  raise  the  end  of  the  body  when 
at  rest.  Some  of  them  make  cocoons,  but  the  rest  go  into 
the  ground  to  transform.  Many  of  the  Noctuas  vary  more 
or  less  from  the  characters  above  given,  and  the  tribe  seems 
to  admit  of  being  divided  into  several  smaller  groups  or 
families,  under  which  their  peculiarities  might  be  more  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out.  Unfortunately  the  history  of  most  of 
our  moths  is  still  imperfectly  known  ;  and  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  length  to  which  the  foregoing  part 
of  this  treatise  has  already  extended,  I  have  concluded  to 
suppress  a  considerable  portion  of  my  observations  on  tlie 
owlet-moths  and  the  rest  of  the  Lepidoptera,  and  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  most  injurious  species  in 
each  of  the  remaining  tribes. 

The  injury  done  to  vegetation  by  the  caterpillars  of  the 
Noctuas,  or  owlet-moths,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
sometimes  becomes  very  great  and  apparent;  but  most  of 
these  insects  are  concealed  from  our  observation  during  the 
day-time,  and  come  out  from  their  retreats  to  feed  only  at 
night.  To  turn  them  out  of  their  hiding-places  becomes 
sometimes  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  only  by  dear-bought 
experience  that  we  learn  how  to  discover  them.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  alt ;  those  of  the  first  femily,  which  I  would 
call  Acronyctians  (AcKOKYCTADja*),  live  exposed  on  tlie 
leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs.  They  have  sixteen  legs,  are 
cylindrical,  and  more  or  less  hairy,  some  of  them  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  genus  Olostera,  having  a  wart  or 
promuience  on  the  top  of  the  fourth  and  the  eleventh  rings, 
and  some  of  them  have  the  hair  in  tufts  like  Arctians  and 
Liparians.  They  make  tough  silken  cocoons,  in  texture 
almost  like  stiff  brown  paper,  into  which  they  weave  the 
hairs  of  their  bodies.  Their  moths  have  bristle-formed 
antenna,  and  the  tliorax  is  not  crested.  Their  fore  wings 
are  generally  light  gray  ^vith  dark  spots,  and  in  many  are 
marked  with  a  character  resembling  the  Greek  letter  ijr  near 
■  From  Aci-onycla,  a  genus  of  moth?  appearing  at  nightfall,  its  the  name  implies. 
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the  inner  hind  angle.  Of  those  that  want  this  character  on 
the  fore  wings,  the  largest  American  species,  known  to  me, 
may  be  called  Apatela  Amerisana^  i.^'^-  21l»),  which  has 
been  mistaken  *  for  Apatela  Acens,  the  maple-moth  of  Eu- 
rope.    Its  body  and  fore  wings  are  light  gray ;  on  the  latter 


there  is  a  wavy,  scalloped  white  line  edged  externally  with 
black  near  the  outer  hind  mar^n,  and  the  usual  round  and 
kidney-shaped  spots  are  also  edged  with  black ;  the  hind 
wings  are  dark  gray  in  tlie  male,  blackish  in  the  female,  with 
a  faintly  marked  black  curved  band  and  central  semicircular 
spot ;  all  the  wings  are  whitish  and  shining  beneath,  with  a 
black  wavy  and  curved  band  and  central  semicircular  spot  on 
each ;  the  fringes  are  white,  scalloped,  and  spotted  with 
black.  It  expands  from  two  inches  and  a  quarter  to  two 
inches  and  a  half,  or  more.  This  kind  of  moth  flies  only  at 
night,  and  makes  its  appearance  between  the  middle  and  the 
end  of  July-  The  cat- 
erpillar (Fig.  217)  eats 
the  leaves  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  maple, 
and  sometimes  also 
those  of  the  elm,  lin- 
den, and  chestnut.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest 
kinds ;  and,  early  in  October,  when  it  arrives  at  maturity, 
(3i  A..  Americana  is  synonymous  wilh  Acromjcia  acei-icola  GnBii^e.  —  Morris.] 
*  See  Phalaaa  Actris,  Smith,  in  Abbot's  "  Insects  of  Geor^n,"  p.  185,  pi.  93. 
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measures  from  one  inch  and  three  quarters  to  two  inches  or 
more  in  length.  It  is  of  a  greenish -yellow  color  above,  with 
tlie  head,  tail,  hellj,  and  feet  black ;  its  body  is  covered  with 
long  and  soft  yellow  hairs,  growing  immediately  from  the 
skin ;  on  the  top  of  the  fourth  ring  there  are  two  long,  slen- 
der, and  erect  tufts  of  black  hairs,  two  more  on  the  sixth 
ring,  and  a  single  pencU  on  the  eleventh  ring.*  While  at 
rest,  it  remains  curled  sidewise  on  a  leaf.  When  about  to 
make  its  cocoon,  it  creeps  into  chinks  of  the  bark,  or  into 
cracks  in  fences,  and  spins  a  loose,  half-oval  web  of  silk, 
intermixed  with  the  hairs  of  its  body;  under  this  it  then 
makes  another  and  tougher  pod  of  silk, 
thickened  mth  fragments  of  bark  and  wood,  "     '     ^ 

and,  when  its  work  is  done,  changes  to  a 
chrysalis  (Fig,  218),  in  which  state  it  re- 
mains till  the  following  summer. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Nonagrians  (NoNAGKiADiE  f)  are 
naked,  long,  slender,  and  tapering  at  each  end,  smooth,  and 
generally  of  a  iaint  reddish  or  greenish  tint,  with  an  ovaJ, 
dark-colored,  homy  spot  J  on  the  top  of  the  first  and  last 
ring.  Most  of  them  live  within  the  stems  of  reeds,  flags, 
and  other  water-plants ;  some  in  the  stems  and  even  in  the 
roots  of  plants  remote  from  tlie  water.  They  devour  the 
pith  and  the  inside  of  the  roots,  and  transform  in  the  same 
situations,  having  previously  gnawed  a  hole  fi'om  the  inside 
of  their  retreat,  tlirough  the  side  of  the  stem  or  root,  to  the 
outside  skin,  which  is  loft  untouched,  and  which  the  moth 


le  fmniliar  with  tlie  appearance  of  the  European 
mill  perceive  the  great  and  essential  difference  be- 
tween it  and  thut  of  onr  American  Apatela,  wiiioh  bears  about  ns  mncli  res«ni- 
blanoe  to  the  former  as  does  that  of  Aitatia  torrefacta  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  an 
insect  apparently  belonging  to  Uie  Notodontians,  and  near  to  Cloiiera  and  Pygm-a. 
Apatela  signifies  deceptive ;  and  this  name  was  probably  given  to  the  genus  be- 
cause the  caterpillars  appear  in  the  dress  of  Arctiaus  and  Liparians,  but  produce 
trae  owlet-raotha  or  Noctuas. 
t  From  Noaagria,  the  meaning  of  which  Is  uncert^n. 

J  These  da,rk  horny  spots  are  found  on  the  first  ring  of  most  of  [he  caterpillars 
that  barrow  in  the  stems  of  plants,  or  in  the  ground. 
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can  easily  break  through  afterwards.  The  chrysalids  are 
generally  very  long  and  cylindrical,  and  are  blunt  at  the 
extremities.  Most  of  the  moths  have  very  long  bodies,  a 
smooth  thorax,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  clay  or  drab  color ; 
the  fore  wings  want  the  usual  spots,  are  faintly  streaked  and 
dotted  with  black,  and  have  a  scalloped  hind  mar^.  Those 
that  do  not  live  in  water-plants  are  distinguished  by  brighter 
colors  of  orange-yellow  and  brown,  with  the  usual  spots 
more  or  less  distinct  on  the  fore  wings,  the  margin  of  which 
is  wavy ;  the  collar  is  prominent,  and  the  thorax  crested. 
In  all  of  them  the  antennie  of  the  males  are  slightly  thick- 
ened with  short  hairs  beneath. 

These  insects  arc  fetal  to  the  plants  attacked,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  however,  are  without  value  to  the  farmer, 
Indian  com  must  be  excepted ;  for  It  often  suffers  severely 
from  the  depredations  of  one  of  these  Nonagrians,  known  to 
OUT  farmers  by  the  name  of  the  spindle-worm.  The  Rev, 
L.  W.  ■  Leonard  has  favored  me  with  a  specimen  of  this 
insect,  its  chrysalis,  and  its  moth,  together  with  some  re- 
marks upon  its  habits ;  and  the  latter  have  also  been  described 
to  me  by  an  intelhgent  friend,  conversant  with  agriculture. 
This  insect  receives  its  common  name  from  its  destroying  the 
spindle  of  the  Indian  com  ;  but  its  ravages  generally  begin 
while  the  corn-stalk  is  young,  and  before  the  spindle  rises 
much  above  the  tuft  of  leaves  in  which  it  is  embosomed. 
The  mischief  is  discovered  by  the  withering  of  the  leaves, 
and,  when  these  are  taken  hold  of,  they  may  often  be  drawn 
out  with  the  included  spindle.  On  examining  the  corn,  a 
small  hole  may  be  seen  in  the  side  of  the  leafy  stalk,  near 
the  ground,  penetrating  into  the  soft  centre  of  the  stalk, 
which,  when  cut  open,  will  be  found  to  be  perforated,  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  by  a  slender  worm-like  caterpillar, 
whose  excrementitious  castings  surround  the  orifice  of  tiie 
hole.  This  caterpillar  grows  to  the  length  of  an  inch,  or 
more,  and  to  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill.  It  is  smooth, 
and  apparently  naked,  yellowish,  with  the  head,  the  top  of 
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the  first  and  of  the  last  rings  hiack,  and  with  a  douhle  row, 
across  each  of  the  other  rings,  of  small,  smooth,  slightly- 
elevated,  shilling  black  dots.  With  a  magnifying-glass  a  few 
short  hairs  can  be  seen  on  its  body,  arising  singly  from  the 
black  dots.  This  mischievous  caterpillar  is  not  confined  to 
Indian  com  ;  it  attacks  also  the  stems  of  the  Dahlia,  as  I  am 
informed  both  by  Mr.  Leonard  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Rus- 
sell, botli  of  whom  have  observed  its  ravages  in  the  stems  of 
this  fevorite  flower.  It  lias  also  been  found  in  the  pith  of  the 
elder,  and  the  same  species  of  moth  was  produced  from  it, 
early  in  August,  as  from  the  spindle-worm  of  corn.  The 
chrysalis,  which  is  lodged  in  the  burrow  formed  by  the  cater- 
pillar, is  slender,  but  not  quite  so  long  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness  as  are  those  of  most  of  the  Nonagrians.  It  is 
shining  mahogany-brown,  with  the  anterior  edges  of  four  of 
the  rings  of  the  back  roughened  with  httle  points,  and  four 
short  spines  or  hooks,  turned  upwards,  on  the  hinder  extrem- 
ity of  tlie  body.  The  moth  produced  from  this  insect  differs 
from  tlie  other  Nonagrians  somewhat  in  form,  its  fore  wings 
being  shorter  and  more  rounded  at  the  tip.  It  may  be  called 
Qortyna*  Zem  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  9),  the  com  Gortyna;  Zm 
being  the  botanical  name  of  Indian  corn.  The  fore  wings 
are  rust-red ;  they  are  mottled  with  gray,  almost  in  bands, 
uniting  with  the  ordinary  spots,  which  are  also  gray  and 
indistinct ;  there  is  an  irregular  tawny  spot  near  the  tip,  and 
on  the  veins  there  are  a  few  black  dots.  The  hind  wings 
are  yellowish  gray,  with  a  central  dusky  spot,  behind  which 
are  two  faint,  dusky  bands.  The  head  and  thorax  are  iiist^ 
red,  witli  an  elevated  tawny  tufl^  on  each.  The  abdomen  is 
pale  brown,  with  a  row  of  tawny  tufts  on  tlie  back.  The 
wings  expand  nearly  one  inch  and  a  half. 

In  order  to  check  the  ravages  of  these  insects  they  must 
be  destroyed  while  in  the  caterpillar  state.  As  soon  as  our 
cornfields  begin  to  show,  by  the  withering  of  the  leaves,  the 

*  Gortj-na,  iu  ancient  geography,  was  the  iiame  of  a  cilj  iu  CieW,  *o  tiilkd 
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usual  signs  that  tbe  enemy  is  at  work  in  the  stalks,  the  spin- 
dle-worms should  be  sought  for  and  killed ;  for,  if  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  until  they  turn  to  moths,  they  will  make 
their  escape,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  prevent  them  from 
laying  their  eggs  for  another  brood  of  these  pestilent  insects, 
A  worm,  or  caterpillar,  something  like  the  spindle-worm, 
has  often  been  found  by  formers  in   potato-stalks ;  and  the 
potato-rot  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  its  depredations. 
On  tlie   9th  of  July,    1848,   one   of  these  caterpillars  was 
brought  to  me  in  a  potato-stalk  from  Watertown ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1851,  I  found  another  within  the  stem  of 
the  pig-weed,  or  Ghenopodium.      These 
'"'^'  "'^  caterpillars   (Fig,   219)  were  of  a  livid 

hue,   faintly  striped  with   throe    whitish 
lines  along  tlie  back.     Their  transforma- 
tions have  not  yet  been  observed. 

The  roots  of  the  Columbine  are  attacked  by  another  cater- 
pillar belonging  to  Uiis  femily.  It  burrows  into  the  bottom 
of  the  stalk  and  devours  the  inside  of  the  roots,  which  it 
injures  so  much  that  the  plant  soon  dies.  One  of  these 
caterpillars,  which  was  found  in  July  in  the  roots  of  a  fine 
double  Columbine  in  my  garden,  was  of  a  whitish  color,  with 
a  few  black  dots  on  each  of  the  rings,  a  brownish  head,  and 
the  top  of  the  iirst  and  of  the  last  rings  blackish.  It  grew  to 
the  length  of  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  turned  to  a 
chrysalis  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  came  out  a  moth  on 
the  24th  of  September.  The  moth  closely  resembles  the 
G-orti/na  flavago  of  Europe,  but  is  sufficiently  distinct  from 
it.  It  may  be  called  Gortyna  leucostigma,  the  white-spot 
Gortyna.  The  fore  wings  are  tawny  yellow,  sprinkled  with 
purple-brown  dots,  and  with  two  broad  hands  and  the  outer 
hind  margin  purple-brown ;  there  is  a  distinct  tawny  yellow 
spot  on  the  tip,  followed  by  a  row  of  faint  yellowish  crescents 
between  the  brown  band  and  margin  ;  tlie  ordinary  spots  are 
yellow,  margined  with  brown,  and  there  is  a  third  oval  spot 
of  a  wliite  color  near  the  round  spot.     The  hind  wings  are 
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pale  buiF  or  yellowisli  white,  witli  a  central  spot,  and  a  band 
teliind  it,  of  a  brownish  color.  The  head  is  brown  ;  tiie 
tliorax  is  tawny  yellow,  with  a  brown  tuft ;  and  the  edges  of 
the  collar  and  of  the  shoulder-covers  are  brown.  The  wings 
expand  rather  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half.  I  have  what 
appear  to  be  varieties  of  this  moth,  expanding  one  inch  and 
tlu-ee  eightiis,  with  three  or  four  white  dots  around  the  kid- 
ney-spot, and  the  ordinary  round  spot  wdioUy  white. 

Numerous  complaints  liave  been  made  of  the  ravages  of 
cut-worms  among  corn,  wheat,  grass,  and  other  vegetables, 
in  vai-ious  parts  of  the  country.  After  a  tiresome  search 
throui^h  many  of  our  agricultural  publications,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  tliose  insects  and  their  liistory  are  not  yet 
known  to  some  of  the  very  persons  who  are  said  to  have 
suffered  from  their  depredations.  Various  cut-worms,  or 
more  properly  subterranean  caterpillars,  wire-worms,  or  Xiili, 
and  giub-worms,  or  the  young  of  May-beetles,  are  often  con- 
founded togetlier  or  mistaken  for  each  other;  sometimes 
their  names  are  interchanged,  and  sometimes  the  same  name 
is  given  to  each  and  all  of  tliese  different  animals.  Hence 
the  remeilies  that  are  successful  in  some  instances  are  entirely 
useless  in  others.  The  name  of  cut-worm  seems  originally 
to  have  been  given  to  certain  caterpillars  tliat  live  in  the 
ground  about  the  roots  of  plants,  but  come  up  in  the  night, 
and  cut  oft'  and  devour  the  tender  stems  and  lower  leaves  of 
young  cabbages,  beans,  com,  and  other  herbaceous  plants. 
These  subterranean  caterpillars  are  finally  transformed  to 
moths  belonging  to  a  group  which  may  be  called  Agrotidians 
(Agkotidid^),  from  a  word  signifying  rustic,  or  pertaining 
to  the  fields.  Some  of  these  rustic  moths  fly  by  day,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  fields,  especially  in  tJie  autumn,  sucking 
the  honey  of  flowers  ;  others  are  on  the  wing  only  at  night, 
and  during  the  day  lie  concealed  in  chinks  of  walls  and  other 
dark  places.  Their  wings  are  nearly  horizontal  when  closed, 
the  upper  pair  completely  covering  the  lower  wings,  and 
often  overlapping  a  httle  on  tlieir  inner  edges,  tiius  favoring 
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these  insects  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  shelter  and  conceal- 
ment. The  thorax  is  slightly  convex,  but  smooth  or  not 
crested.  The  antennae  of  the  males  are  generally  beset  with 
two  rows  of  short  points,  like  fine  teeth,  on  the  under  side, 
nearly  to  the  tips.     The  fore  legs  arc  often  quite  spiny. 

Most  of  these  moths  come  forth  in  July  and  August,  and 
soon  afterwards  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  in  ploughed 
tields,  gardens,  and  meadows.  In  Europe  it  is  found  that 
the  eggs  are  batched  early  in  the  autumn,  at  which  time  the 
little  subterranean  caterpillars  live  chiefly  on  the  roots  and 
tender  sprouts  of  herbaceous  plants.  On  the  approach  of 
winter  they  descend  deeper  into  the  ground,  and,  curling 
themselves  up,  remain  in  a  torpid  state  till  the  following 
spring,  when  they  ascend  towards  th«  surfoce,  and  renew 
their  devastations.  The  caterpillars  of  the  Agrotidians  are 
smooth,  shining,  naked,  and  <J^rk-colored,  with  longitudinal 
pale  and  blackish  stripes,  and  a  few  black  dots  on  each  ring  ; 
some  of  them  also  have  a  shining,  homy,  black  spot  on  the 
top  of  the  first  ring.  They  are  of  a  cyhndrical  form,  taper- 
ing a  little  at  each  end,  rather  thick  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  and  are  provided  mth  sixteen  legs.  They  are 
changed  to  chrysalids  in  the  ground,  without  previously 
making  silken  cocoons.  The  most  destructive  kinds  in  Eu- 
rope are  the  caterpillars  of  the  com  rustic  or  winter  dart- 
moth  (^Agrotis  segetum'),  the  wheat  dart-muth  (Agroth  tritici), 
the  eagle-moth  (^Ayrotis  aquilhid),  and  the  turf  rustic  or 
antler-moth  (^Chaneas  graminie*').  The  first  two  attack 
both  the  roots  and  leaves  of  winter  wheat ;  the  second  also 
destroys  huckwheat,  and  it  is  stated  that  sixty  bushels  of 
mould,  taken  from  a  field  where  they  prevailed,  contained 
twenty-three  bushels  of  the  caterpillars  ;  those  of  the  eagle- 
moth  occasionally  prove  very  destructive  in  vineyards ;  and 
the  caterpillars  of  the  antler-moth  are  notorious  for  their 
devastations  in  meadows,  and  particularly  in  mountain  pas- 
tures. 

'  See  Kolkr'3  Treatise,  pp.  94, 103, 166,  and  136, 
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The  habits  of  our  cutworms  appear  to  be  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  tlie  European  Agrotidians.  It  is  chiefly 
liuring  the  months  of  June  and  July  that  they  are  found  to 
be  most  destructive.  Whole  corn-fields  are  sometimes  laid 
waste  by  them.  Cabbage-plants,  till  they  are  grown  to  a 
considerable  size,  are  veiy  apt  to  be  cut  off  and  destroyed  by 
them.  Potato-vinei.  bean=!,  beets,  and  various  other  culinary 
plants,  suffer  in  the  same  way.  The  products  of  our  flower- 
gardens  are  not  spared ;  asters,  balsams,  pinks,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  flowers,  are  often  shorn  of  their  leaves  and 
of  their  central  buds,  by  these  concealed  spoilers.  Several 
years  ago  I  procured  a  considerable 
number  of  cut-worms  (Fig.  2:20)  in  '^ 

the  months  of  June  and  July.  Some 
of  them  were  dug  up  among  cabbage- 
plants,  some  from  potato-hills,  and  othere  ti-om  the  corn- 
field and  the  flower-garden.  Though  varj-ing  in  length 
from  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches,  they  were  fully 
£;rown,  and  buried  themselves  immediately  in  the  earth  with 
which  they  were  supplied.  They  were  all  thick,  greasy- 
looking  caterpillars,  of  a  dark  ashen-gray  color,  with  a 
brown  head,  a  blackish  homy  spot  on  the  top  of  the  flrst 
and  last  rings,  a  ])ale  stripe  along  the  back,  and  several 
minute  black  dots  on  each  ring.  They  were  soon  changed 
to  chrysalids,  of  a  shining  mahogany-brown  color ;  and  be- 
tween the  ^Oth  of  July  and  the  15tii  of  August  they  came 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  moth  state.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
however,  these  cut-worms  proiluced  five  different  species 
of  moths :  and,  when  it  was  too  late,  I  regretted  that  they 
had  not  been  more  careftdly  examined,  and  compared  to- 
gether before  their  transformation. 

The  largest  of  theae  motiis  may  be  called  Ayrotis  telifera, 
the  lance-rustic.  It  closely  resembles  Affrotls  suffasa,  the 
dark  sword-rustic  of  Europe.  The  fore  wings  are  light 
brown,  shaded  with  dark  brown  along  the  outer  thick  edge. 
and  in  the  middle  also  in  the  female  ;  these  wings  are  divided 
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into  three  nearly  equal  parts  by  two  transTerse  bands,  each 
composed  of  two  wavy  dark  brown  lines ;  hi  the  middle 
space  are  situated  the  two  ordinary  spots,  together  with  a 
third  ova]  spot,  which  touches  the  anterior  band ;  these  spots 
are  encircled  with  dark  brown,  and  the  kidney-spot  bears  a 
dark  brown  lance-shaped  mark  on  its  hinder  part ;  the  hind- 
most third  of  the  wing  is  crossed  by  a  broad  pale  band,  and 
is  ornamented  by  a  narrow  wavy  or  festooned  line,  and 
several  small  blackish  spots  near  the  margin.  The  hind 
wings  are  pearly  white,  and  semitransparent,  shaded  belund, 
and  veined  with  dusky  brown.  The  thorax  is  brown  or 
gray-brown,  with  the  edge  of  the  collar  blackish.  The  abdo- 
men is  gray.     Tlie  wings  expand  two  inches  or  more. 

Another  of  these  moths  is  the  counterpart  of  the  aqua  and 
agrieola  of  Europe.  It  also  resembles  the  telifera  in  form, 
but  is  destitute  of  the  lance-shaped  spot  on  the  fore  wings ; 
and  hence  I  have  named  it  Agroiis  inermis,  the  unarmed 
rastic-moth.  The  fore  wings  are  light  brown,  shaded  in  the 
middle  and  towards  the  hinder  margin  with  dusky  brown ; 
they  are  crossed  by  four  more  or  less  distinct,  wavy  bands, 
each  foiTued  of  two  blackish  lines ;  the  kidney-spot  is  dusky ; 
and  there  are  several  blackish  spots  on  the  outer  thick  edge 
of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings  are  pearly  white  in  the  middle, 
shaded  behind  and  veined  with  dusky  brown.  The  thorax  is 
reddish  brown,  with  the  collar  and  shoulder-covers  doubly 
edged  with  black.  The  abdomen  is  gray.  It  expands  two 
inches. 

The  reaping  rustic  (^Agrotis  masoria),  as  it  may  be  called, 
is  the  representative  of  the  corn-rustic  (^Agrotia  segetum)  of 
Europe,  The  fore  wings  are  reddish  gray,  crossed  by  five 
wavy  blackish  bands,  the  iirst  two  of  which,  and  generally 
the  fourth  also,  are  double ;  the  two  ordinary  spots,  and  a 
third  oval  spot  near  the  middle  of  the  wing,  are  bordered 
with  black.  The  hind  wings  are  whitish,  becoming  dusky 
brown  behind,  and  have  a  small  central  crescent  and  the 
veins  dusky.     The  head  and  thorax  ai-e  chinchilla-gray  ;  the 
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collar  is  edged  with  black  ;  and  the  abdomen  is  light  brown- 
ish gray;     It  expands  one  inch  and  four  tentJis. 

The  smallest  of  these  rustic  moths  may  be  called  Affrotis 
tessdlata  (Fig,  221),  the  checkered 
rustic.  It  probably  comes  i 
the  oeeUina  and  aquilina  of  Europe, 
which,  however,  I  have  not  seen. 
The  fore  wings  are  dark  ash-colored, 
and  exhibit  only  a  feint  trace  of  the 
transverse  double  wavy  bands ;  the 
two  ordinary  spots  are  large  and  pale,  and  alternate  with 
a  triangular  and  a  square  deep  black  spot ;  there  is  a  smaller 
black  spot  near  the  base  of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings  are 
brownish  gray  in  the  middle,  and  blackish  behind.  It  ex- 
pands  one  inch  and  one   quarter. 

The  fifth  species  I  am  assured  by  one  of  my  friends  is  the 
moth  of  the  cabbage  cut-worm.  It  agrees,  in  the  main,  with 
the  description  given  of  the  Phal<sna  Noetua  devastator,  by 
Mr.  John  P.  Brace,  in  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Silli- 
man's  "American  Journal  of  Science";  and  may  therefore 
be  called  Affrotis  devastator.  It  somewhat  resembles  Dr. 
Boiaduval's  figures  of  the  Agrotis  latenH  of  Europe.  The 
fore  wings  are  of  a  dark  ashen-gray  color,  with  a  lustre  like 
satin ;  they  are  crossed  by  four  narrow  wavy  whitish  bands, 
which  are  edged  on  each  side  with  black ;  there  is  a  trans- 
verse row  of  white  dots  followed  by  a  row  of  black,  arrow- 
shaped  spots,  between  the  third  and  fourth  bands,  and  three 
white  dots  on  the  outer  edge  near  the  tip ;  the  ordinary  spots 
are  edged  with  black  and  white,  and  there  is  a  thii-d  spot,  of 
an  oval  shape  and  blackish  color,  near  the  middle  of  the 
wing,  and  touching  the  second  band.  The  hind  wings  are 
light  brownish  gray,  almost  of  a  dirty  white  in  the  middle, 
and  dusky  behind.  The  head  and  thorax  are  chinchilla- 
gray  ;  and  the  abdomen  is  colored  like  the  hind  wings.  It 
expands  from  one  inch  and  five  eighths  to  one  inch  and  three 
quai'ters.     This  kind  of  motli  is  very  common  between  the 
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lOth  of  July  and  the  middle  of  August.  Like  all  the  fore- 
going species,  it  flies  only  at  night.  According  to  Mr,  Brace, 
this  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  t!ie  beginning  of  autumn,  at  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  near  the  ground ;  the  eggs  are  hatched 
early  In  May ;  the  cut-worms  continue  their  depredations 
about  four  weeks,  then  cast  their  skin  and  become  pup^  or 
chrysahds  in  the  earth,  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  the  pupa  state  lasts  four  weeks,  and  the  moth  comes 
out  about  the  middle  of  July ;  it  conceals  itself  in  the  crev- 
ices of  buildings  and  beneath  the  hark  of  trees,  and  is  never 
seen  during  the  day ;  about  sunset  it  leaves  its  hiding- 
place,  is  constantly  on  the  wing,  is  very  troublesome  about 
the  candles  in  houses,  flies  rapidly,  and  is  not  easily  taken.* 
From  what  is  known  respecting  the  history  of  the  other 
kinds  of  Agrotis,  and  from  the  size  that  the  cabbage  cut- 
worms are  found  to  have  attained  in  May,  I  am  led  to  infer 
that  they  must  generally  be  hatched  in  the  previous  autumn, 
and  that,  after  feeding  awhile  on  such  food  as  they  can  find 
immediately  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  they  descend 
deeper  into  the  ground  and  remain  curled  up,  in  little 
cavities  which  each  one  makes  for  itself  in  the  earth,  till 
the   following  spring. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Mclsheimer,  of  Dover,  Pennsylvania,  has 
fevered  me  with  the  wing  of  a  moth,-  which  he  states  is 
produced  trom  the  com  cut-worm.  The  following  rereiarks 
on  this  inseet  are  extracted  from  his  letters.  "  There  are 
several  species  of  Agrotis,  the  larvEe  of  which  are  injuri- 
ous to  culinary  plants ;  but  the  chief  culprit  with  us  is  the 
same  as  tliat  which  is  destructive  to  young  maize."  "  The 
corn  cut-worms  make  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  at 
irregular  periods,  and  confine  themselves  in  their  devasta- 
tions to  no  particular  vegetables,  all  that  are  succulent  being 
relished  by  these  indiscriminate  devourers ;  but,  if  their 
choice  is  not  limited,  they  prefer  maize  plants  when  not 
more  than  a  few  inches  above  the  earth,  eiu-lv  sown  buek- 
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wlieat,  young  pumpkin-plants,  young  beans,  cabbage-plants, 
and  many  other  field  and  garden  vegetableB."  "  When  first 
disclosed  from  the  eggs,  they  subsist  on  the  various  grasses. 
They  descend  in  the  ground  on  the  approach  of  severe  fix)sts, 
and  reappear  in  the  spring  about  half  grown.  They  seek 
their  food  in  the  night  or  in  cloudy  weather,  and  retire 
before  sunrise  into  tlie  ground,  or  beneatli  stones  or  any 
substance  which  can  shelter  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
here  they  remain  coiled  up  during  the  day,  except  while 
devouring  the  food  which  they  generally  drag  into  their 
places  of  concealment.  Their  transformation  to  pupje  oc- 
curs at  different  periods,  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later, 
according  to  the  forwardness  of  the  season,  but  usually  not 
much  later  than  the  middle  of  July."  "  The  moths,  as 
well  as  the  larvfe,  vary  much  in  the  depth  of  their  color, 
from  a  pale  ash  to  a  deep  or  obscure  brown.  The  ordinary 
spots  of  the  upper  wings  of  the  moth  are  always  connected 
by  a  blackish  line ;  where  the  color  is  of  the  deepest  shade 
those  spots  are  scarcely  visible,  but  when  the  color  is  lighter 
they  are  very  obvious." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
tained the  same  moths  from  cut-worms  here.  The  latter 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  the  most  common  kind ;  but  they  differ 
very  little  fcam  the  cut-worms  already  described.  They 
vary  somewhat  in  color,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Melsheimer. 
Young  ones  are  always  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  above 
with  pale  and  dark  stripes,  and  are  uniformly  paler  below. 
The  moth  is  very  abundant  in  the  New  England  States, 
from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  or  end  of  August. 
The  fore  wings  are  generally  of  a  dark  ash-color,  with 
only  a  very  fiiint  trace  of  the  double  transverse  wavy  bands 
that  are  found  in  most  species  of  AgroUa  ;  the  two  ordinary 
spots  are  small  and  narrow,  the  anterior  spot  being  oblong 
oval,  and  connected  with  tlie  oblique  kidney-shaped  spot 
by  a  longitudinal  black  line.  The  hind  wings  are  dirty 
brownish-white,  somewhat   darker   behind.     The  head,  the 
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collar,  and  the  abdomen  are  chestnut^colored.  It  expands 
one  inch  and  three  quarters.  The  wings,  when  shut,  over- 
lap on  their  inner  edges,  and  cover  the  top  of  tlie  back  so 
flatly  and  closely  that  these  moths  can  get  into  veiy  narrow 
crevices.  During  the  day  tliey  lie  hidden  under  the  bark 
of  trees,  in  the  chinks  of  fences,  and  even  under  the  loose 
clapboards  of  buildings.  When  the  blinds  of  our  bouses  are 
opened  in  the  morning,  a  little  swarm  of  tliese  insects, 
which  had  crept  behind  them  for  concealment,  is  sometimes 
exposed,  and  suddenly  aroused  from  their  daily  slumber. 
This  kind  of  moth  has  the  form  and  general  appearance 
of  some  species  of  Pyro'phUa,  but  not  the  essential  characters 
of  the  genus.  It  differs  also  from  Agroth  and  GrapUphora 
in  somo  respects,  and  therefore  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
leave  it,  for  the  present,  in  tlie  old  ponus  Noctua,  under  the 
specific  name  of  dandestina,  the  clandestine  owlet-moth. 

Among  tlie  various  remedies  that  liave  been  proposed  for 
preventing  the  ravages  of  cut-worms  in  wheat  and  corn 
fields,  may  be  mentioned  tho  soaking  of  the  grain,  before 
planting,  in  copperas-water  and  other  solutions  supposed  to 
be  disagreeable  to  the  insects ;  rolling  the  seed  in  lime  or 
ashes ;  and  mixing  salt  with  the  maiiure.  These  may  pre- 
vent wire-worms  (luIi)  and  some  insects  from  desh'oying 
the  seed ;  but  cut-worms  prey  only  on  the  sprouts  and  young 
stalks,  and  do  not  eat  the  seeds.  Such  stimulating  applica- 
tions may  be  of  some  benefit,  by  promoting  a  more  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth  of  the  grain,  by  which  means  the  sprouts 
will  the  sooner  become  so  strong  and  rank  as  to  resist  or 
escape  tlie  attacks  of  the  young  cut-worms.  Fall-ploughing 
of  sward-lands,  which  are  intended  to  be  sown  with  wheat 
or  planted  with  com  the  year  following,  wOl  turn  up  and 
expose  tlie  insects  to  the  inclemency  of  winter,  whereby  many 
of  tJiem  will  be  killed,  and  will  also  bring  them  within  reach 
of  insect-eating  birds.  But  tliis  seems  to  be  a  doubtful  rem- 
edy, against  which  many  objections  have  been  urged.* 

•  See  Mr.  Colman's  Third  Report  of  the  Agiiculture  of  SlasEnchusetts,  p.  62. 
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The  only  effectual  remedy  at  present  known  has  been 
humorously  described  by  Mr.  Asaliel  Foote  in  the  "  Albany 
Cultivator,"  and  reprinted  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
"  New  England  Farmer."  Aiter  having  lost  more  than 
a  tenth  part  of  the  corn  in  his  field,  he  "  ordered  his  men 
to  prepare  for  war,  to  sharpen  their  iinger-ends,  and  set  at 
once  about  exhuming  the  marauders.  For  several  days  it 
seemed  as  if  a  whole  procession  came  to  each  one's  fiineral, 
but  at  length  victory  wreathed  the  brow  of  perseverance ; 
and,  the  precaution  having  been  taken  to  replace  each  foe 
dislodged  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  good  seed-corn,  he  soon 
bad  the  pleasure  to  see  his  field  restored,  in  a  good  measure, 
to  its  original  order  and  beauty,  there  being  seldom  a  va- 
cancy in  a  piece  of  four  acres."  Mr.  Foote's  .statement, 
founded  on  an  estimate  of  the  time  employed  in  di^ng 
up  and  killing  the  cut-worms,  and  the  increased  produce 
of  the  field,  is  conclusive  in  fevor  of  this  mode  of  checking 
the  ravages  of  tliese  insects. 

Mr.  Deanc  states  that  he  "  once  prevented  the  depreda- 
tions of  cut-worms  in  his  garden  by  manuring  the  soil  with 
sea-mud.  The  plants  generally  escaped,  though  every  one 
was  cut  off  in  a  spot  of  ground  contiguous."  He  acknowl- 
edges, however,  that  "  the  most  effectual,  and  not  a  labo- 
rious remedy,  even  in  field-culture,  is  to  go  round  every 
morning,  and  open  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  plant,  and 
you  wUl  never  feil  to  find  die  worm  at  the  root,  within 
four  inches.  Kill  him,  and  you  will  save  not  only  the 
other  plants  of  your  field,  but,  probably,  many  thousands 
in  future  yeai's."  Mr.  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Pennsylvania, 
protected  his  cabbage-plants  from  cut-worms  by  wrapping 
a  walnut  or  hickory  leaf  around  the  stem,  between  the 
roots  and  leaves,  before  planting  it  in  the  ground.  The 
late  Honorable  Oliver  Fiske,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
says,  that  "  to  search  out  the  spoiler,  and  kill  him,  is  the 
very  best  course ;  but,  as  his  existence  is  not  known  except 
by  his  ravages,  I  make  a  fortress  for  my  cabbage-plants  witli 
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paper,  winding  it  coiiicaUy  and   firmly  above  tlie  root,  and 
securing  it  by  a  low  embankment  of  earth." 

In  the  summer  of  1851,  one  of  our  agriculhira]  news- 
papers contained  an  account  of  certain  naked  caterpillars, 
that  came  out  of  the  ground  in  the  night,  and,  crawling 
up  the  trunks  of  fruit-trees,  devoured  the  leaves,  and  re- 
turned to  conceal  themselves  in  the  ground  before  morning,* 
Perhaps  these  depredators  were  the  same  as  the  following. 
Roses,  currant-bushes,  and  other  shrubs,  and  even  young 
trees,  often  lose  their  tender  shoots,  by  haviug  them  cut 
off  and  devoured  during  the  night.  This  is  the  work  of 
a  naked  caterpillar,  which  generally  grows  to  a  larger  size 
than  the  common  eutrworm,  and,  like  the  latter,  may  be 
found  by  digging  at  tlie  root  of  the  plant.  One  of  these 
spoilers,  which  was  turned  out  of  his  burrow  early  in  June, 
measured  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  His  body  was 
livid  or  brownish  and  shining  above,  with  a  chestnut-col- 
ored head,  and  a  horny  spot  of  the  same  color  on  the  top 
of  the  first  and  last  rings.  A  few  minute  dots,  producing 
very  short  inconspicuous  hairs,  were  regularly  disposed  upon 
his  body.  This  caterpillar  changed  to  a  chrysahs  in  the 
ground,  and  was  trans- 
—  formed  to  a  moth  (Fig. 

VW/     ^^^n     222)  on  tiie  1st  of  July. 
The  moth  very  often  en- 
ters houses  in  the  even- 
ing, during  the  months 
I  i^A  \  of  July  and  August,  and, 

L  its  restrained  flight, 
keeps  bobbing  against  the  ceiling  and  walls.  When  it 
alights,  it  sits  with  its  wings  sloping  in  the  form  of  a  steep 
roof.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  Spanish-brown  upper 
wings,  marked  with  a  large  pale  kidney-spot,  and  a  broad 
wavy  blue-gray  band  near  tlie  end.  Its  eyes  when  living 
shine  like  coals  of  fire.  It  has  been  described  by  mistake 
'  Sue  Mustiacliusctts  I'luiiglimau  fur  Juac  'ii,  1S51. 
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as  a  British  species,  under  tlie  name  of  Hadena  arnica,  or 
the  baiTed  arches-motli.  The  wings  of  this  moth  expand 
an  inch  and  three  qnarters,  or  more,  and  are  proportionally 
broader  than  those  of  tiie  cut-worm  moths.  The  general 
color  of  the  fore  wings,  as  already  stated,  is  deep  Spanish- 
brown,  variegated  with  gray.  The  small  ordinary  oval 
spot  is  marlted  by  a  gray  border.  The  kidney-spot  is  large, 
gray,  and  very  conspicuous.  There  is  a  broad  wavy  band 
of  a  pearl-gray  or  blue-gi'ay  color  near  the  outer  hind  mar- 
gin, and  a  narrow  wavy  band  between  the  oval  spot  and 
shoulder.  The  hind  wings  are  pale  ash-colored,  shaded 
behind  with  brown,  having  a  pale  border,  and  a  distinct 
central  blackish  spot  beneath.  The  head  and  thorax  are 
dark  brown ;  the  collar  and  tips  of  the  shoulder-covers  are 
edged  with  rust-red ;  and  the  hind  body  is  ash-colored  or 
pale  brown,  with  a  row  of  four  rust-red  tufts  upon  it.  This 
common  moth  belongs  to  the  same  group  or  femily  as  the 
following  species,  though  diifering  therefrom  in  its  caterpillar 
state. 

There  is  .another  naked  caterpillar  (Fig.  223)  which  is 
often  found  to  be  injurious 

to   cabbages,    cauliflowers,  ,,^,       

spinacli,  beets,  md  other  ^^M^^^^^i 
garden  vegetables  with  sue-  ■ 

culent  leaves.  It  does  not  conceal  itself  in  the  ground,  but 
Uves  exposed  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants  which  it  devours. 
When  disturbed,  it  coils  its  body  spirally.  It  is  of  a  light 
yellow  color,  with  three  broad,  longitudinal,  black  stripes, 
one  on  each  side  and  tlic  third  on  the  top  of  tlie  back ;  and 
the  head,  belly,  and  feet  are  tawny.  The  lateral  black 
stripe  is  worthy  of  attentive  examination.  It  consists  of 
numerous  transverse  black  marks  somewhat  like  Runic  let- 
ters, on  a  pure  white  ground ;  but  the  white  ground,  when 
seen  without  a  glass,  seems  blue,  by  conti'ast  with  the  black 
characters.  Dr.  Melaheimer  calls  this  the  zebra  caterpillar, 
on  account  of  its  stripes.     It  comes  to  its  full  size  here  in 
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September,  and  then  measures  about  two  inches  in  lengtli. 
Early  in  October  it  leaves  off  eating,  goes  into  the  ground, 
^^_  ^^  changes  to  a  shining  brown  chrysalis  (Fig. 

224),  and  is  transformed  to  a  moth  about 
the  first  of  June,  It  is  probable  that  there 
are  two  broods  of  this  kind  of  caterpillar 
every  summer,  in  some,  if  not  all,  parts  of  this  country ; 
for  Dr.  Melsheimer  informs  me  tliat  it  appears  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  June,  goes  into  tlie  ground  and  is  changed  to  a 
chrysalis  towards  the  end  of  June  or  tiie  beginning  of  July, 
and  comes  forth  in  the  moth  state  near  the  end  of  August. 
The  moth  may  be  called  Mamestra  picta,  the  painted  Ma- 
mestra,  in  allusion  both  to  the  beautifol  tints  of  the  cater- 
pillar, and  to  the  softly  blended  shades  of  dark  and  light 
brown  with  which  the  fore  wings  of  the  moth  are  colored. 
It  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  shaded  with  purple-brown ;  the 
ordinary  spots  on  the  fore  wings,  with  a  third  oval  spot 
behind  the  round  one,  are  edged  with  gray ;  and  there  is 
a  transverse  sagzag  gray  line,  forming  a  distinct  W  in  the 
middle,  near  the  outer  hind  margin.  The  hind  wings  are 
white,  and  feantly  edged  with  brown  around  the  tip.  It  is 
evident  that  this  insect  cannot  be  included  in  eitlier  of  the 
foregoing  groups  of  the  owlet-moths.  It  belongs  to  a  distinct 
femily,  which  may  be  called  Mamestrad^,  or  Mamestrians. 
The  caterpillars  in  this  group  are  generally  distinguished  by 
their  bright  colors ;  they  live  more  or  less  exposed  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  transform  in  tlie  ground.  The  moths 
fly  by  night  only;  most  of  them  have  the  thorax  slightly 
crested ;  and  they  are  easily  known  by  the  zigzag  line,  near 
the  outer  hind  margin  of  the  fore  wings,  forming  a  W  or  M 
in  the  middle. 

As  tlie  caterpillar  of  the  painted  Mamestra  does  not  seek 
concealment,  it  may  easily  be  found,  and  destroyed  by  hand. 
There  is  a  small  caterpillar  which  has  been  found  inju- 
rious to  the  wheat-crop  in  England,  by  eating  the   grain 
before  and  after  it  is  ripe.     It  is  described  and  figured  by 
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Mr.  John  Curtis,  in  the  fifiJi  volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England"  (pp.  477-481). 
Though  unable  to  rear  any  of  these  caterpillars,  which  al- 
ways shrivelled  up  and  died,  Mr.  Curtis,  for  reasons  stated 
by  him,  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  were 
produced  hy  a  moth  called  Noctua  (^Caradrina)  cubieularis. 
Our  agricultural  newspapers  contain  accoimts  of  certain  cat- 
erpillars, much  like  the  foregoing  in  appearance  and  in 
habits,  which  devour  the  grains  of  wheat  while  gi-owing 
and  after  being  harvested.  Their  transformations  liave  not 
been  ascertiuned ;  and,  on  account  of  the  diminutive  size 
of  these  caterpillars,  it  remains  uncertain  whether  they  are 
the  ot&pring  of  any  species  of  Noctua.  Nevertheless,  tliis 
seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  place  to  record  wiiat  has 
been  said  and  seen  of  them.  They  have  been  called  wheat- 
worms,  gray  worms,  and  brown  weevUs  ;  and,  although  these 
ditferent  names  may  possibly  refer  to  two  or  more  distinct 
species,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  all  of  them  are  in- 
tended for  only  one  kind  of  insect.  The  name  of  grain- 
worms  has  likewise  sometimes  been  applied  to  them ;  where- 
by it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  accounts 
of  their  history  and  depredations  from  those  of  the  wheat- 
insect,  called  Geddomyia  THtid.  It  may,  however,  very 
safely  be  asserted,  that  the  wheatrworm  of  the  western  part 
of  New  York  and  of  tlic  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  is 
entirely  distinct  from  tiie  maggots  of  our  wheat-fly,  and  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  same  order  of  insects. 

Mr.  Willis  Gaylord  described  this  depredator  as  a  kind 
of  caterpillar,  or  span-wonn,  from  three  to  five  eighths  of 
an  inch  long,  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  butternut  color,  pro- 
vided with  twelve  legs,  and  having  the  power  of  spinning 
and  suspending  itself  by  a  thi-ead.  He  stated  that  it  not 
only  fed  on  the  kernel  in  the  milky  state,  but  also  devoured 
the  germinating  end  of  the  ripened  grain,  without,  however, 
burying  itself  within  the  hull ;  and  that  it  was  found,  in 
great  numbers,  in  tlic  chaff,  when  the  grain  was  threshed. 
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According  to  him,  it  had  been  known  for  years  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  New  York ;  and  it  was  not  so  much  the  new 
appearance  of  tlie  insect,  as  its  increase,  wliicli  had  caused 
alarm  respecting  it.*  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sill,  of  WaiTen,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  given  a  somewhat  different  description  of  it.f 
On  threshing  his  winter-wheat,  immediately  after  hai-vest, 
he  found  among  the  screenings  a  vast  army  of  this  new  en- 
emy. He  says  that  it  was  a  caterpillar,  about  three  eighths  . 
of  an  inch  in  length  when  iully  grown,  and  apparently  of 
a  straw  color;  but,  when  seen  through  a  magnifier,  it  was 
found  to  be  striped  lengthwise  witli  orange  and  cream-color. 
Its  head  was  dark  brown.  It  was  provided  with  legs,  could 
suspend  itself  by  a  thread,  and  resembled  a  caterpillar  in  all 
its  motions, 

This  insect  ought  not  to  be  confounded  witli  the  smaller 
worms  found  by  Mr.  SUl  in  the  upper  joints  of  the  stems 
of  the  wheat,  and  witliin  the  kernels,  until  their  identity 
has  been  proved  by  fiirther  observations.  It  appears  highly 
probable  that  Mr.  Gaylord's  and  Mr.  Sill's  wheat-caterpOIars 
are  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  their  color. 
Insects,  of  the  same  size  as  these  caterpillars,  and  of  a 
brownish  color,  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Maine, 
where  they  have  done  much  injury  to  the  grain.  Unlike 
the  maggots  of  the  wheat-fiy,  with  which  they  have  been 
confounded,  they  remain  depredating  upon  the  ears  of  the 
grain  until  after  the  time  of  harvest.  Immense  numbers 
of  them  have  been  seen  upon  barn-floors,  where  the  grain 
has  been  threshed,  but  they  soon  crawl  away  and  conceal 
themselves  in  crevices,  where  they  probably  undergo  their 
transformations.  Mr.  Elijah  Wood,  of  Wintbrop,  Maine, 
says  that  the  chrysalis  has  been  observed  in  the  chaff  late 
in  tlie  fall.  J  A  gentleman  from  the  southern  part  of  Pe- 
nobscot County  informs  me  that  he  winnowed  out  nearly 
a  bushel  of  these  insects  from  his  wheat,  in  the  autumn  of 

t  IbU.  p.  21. 
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1840  ;  and  he  con&ms  the  statements  of  othera,  that  these 
worms  devour  the  grain  when  in  the  milk,  and  also  after 
it  has  become  hard.  In  the  autumn  of  1838,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Colman  observed  the  same  insect  in  the  town  of 
Egremont,  in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.  It  was  sep- 
ai'ated  from  the  wheat,  in  great  quantities,  by  tJireshing  and 
winnowing  the  grain.* 

On  the  26tli  of  September,  1846,  my  brother  brought 
to  me  a  sample  of  wheat-ears,  from  Dixmont,  Maine,  con- 
taining five  of  these  insects,  of  different  sizes.  The  largest 
measured  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  when  fiilly  ex- 
tended. It  was  a  very  slender  caterpillar,  having  sixteen 
legs,  and  was  not  a  true  span-worm  either  in  structure  or 
motions.  It  was  of  a  palo  redd ish-hr own  color,  with  three 
longitudinal  paler  or  colorless  lines  on  the  back,  and  a 
broader  pale  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  body.  The  head 
and  the  tops  of  the  first  and  last  segments  were  shining 
broirvn.  A  few  minute  black  points  (each  furnishing  a  short 
inconspicuous  hair)  were  regularly  disposed  on  each  seg- 
ment. The  body  beneath  and  all  tlie  legs  were  pale  brown- 
ish-red. Many  of  the  kernels  of  wheat  had  been  gnawed 
by  these  caterpillars ;  but  they  refused  to  eat  any  more,  and 
died  without  change.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  Dr.  Ovid 
Plumb  had  the  kindness  to  send  to  me  some  younger  speci- 
mens of  these  caterpillars,  from  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  where 
they  had  long  prevailed  in  the  wheat-fields ;  and  I  saw 
them  in  the  wheat  at  the  same  place,  on  tlie  25th  of  July, 
1851.  They  had  grown  only  to  the  length  of  tliree  six- 
teenths or  one  fourth  of  an  inch  at  most;  but  tliey  resembled 
the  larger  specimens  from  Maine  in  all  essential  particulars. 
They  were  too  young  and  delicate  to  survive  the  efi'ects 
of  a  journey  without  fresh  food,  which  could  not  he  pro- 
cured for  them  after  my  return.  When  disturbed,  tliey 
readily  suspended  themselves  by  a  slender  thread,  were  veiy 
uneasy  on  being  taken  from  the  ears,  and  were  quick  in 

*  SiL'Cornl  Report  on  tiic  Agiicuituve  of  HassacUiisctts,  p,  39, 
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all  their  motions.  Previous  accounts  concerning  tlieir  habits 
and  depredations  were  fiilly  confirmed  by  observations  and 
information  at  Salisbury. 

These  wheats-worms,  or  wheat-caterpillars,  as  they  ought 
to  be  called,  if  these  accounts  really  refer  to  the  same  kind 
of  insect,  are  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  identical 
with  the  clover-worms,  which  have  been  found  in  clover, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  have  often  been  seen 
spinning  down  from  lofts  and  mows  where  clover  has  been 
stowed  away.*  A  striking  similarity  between  tliem  has  been 
noticed  by  a  writer  in  the  "  Genesee  Farmer,"!  Stephen 
Sibley,  Esq.  informs  me  that  he  observed  the  clover-worms, 
in  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  many  years  ago,  suspended 
in  such  numbers  hy  their  threads  from  a  newly  gathered 
clover  mow,  and  from  the  timbers  of  the  building,  as  to  be 
very  troublesome  and  offensive  to  persons  passing  through 
the  bam.  He  also  states,  that,  if  he  recollects  rightly, 
these  insects  were  of  a  brown  color,  and  about  half  an 
inch  long. 

I  am  sorry  to  leave  the  history  of  these  wheat-worms 
unfinished ;  but  hope  that  the  foregoing  statements,  which 
have  been  carefiilly  collected  from  various  sources  and  com- 
pared with  my  own  observations,  will  tend  to  remove  some 
of  the  difficulties  wherewith  the  subject  has  been  heretofore 
involved.  The  contradictory  statements  and  unsatisfectory 
discussions  that  have  appeared  in  some  of  our  papers,  re- 
specting the  ravages  of  these  worms  and  the  maggots  of 
the  wheat-fly,  might  have  been  avoided,  if  the  writers  on 
these  insects  had  always  been  carefiil  to  give  a  correct  and 
lull  description  of  the  insects  in  question.  Had  this  been 
done,  a  crawling  worm  or  caterpillar,  of  a  brownish  color, 
tliree  eighths  or  one  half  of  an  inch  in  length,  provided  with 
legs,  and  capable  of  suspending  itself  by  a  silken  thread 
of  its  own  spinning,  would  never  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  writhing  maggot,  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  only  one  tenth 

•  New  EiJglattd  Farmer,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  73.  t  IbW-,  p-  IS*. 
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of  an  incli  long,  destitute  of  legs,  and  unable  to  spin  a 
thread.  As  these  destructive  wheat-caterpillars  may  be  sep- 
ai-ated  from  the  wheat  by  threshing  and  winnomng,  the 
chaff  containing  them  may  be  put  into  large  tabs,  into  which 
also  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling-hot  water  may  then  be 
poured  to  kill  all  tlio  insects.  Tliis  will  at  least  prevent 
their  mating  their  escape,  completing  their  transformations, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  another  brood. 

At  the  end  of  the  tribe  of  owlet-moths  may  be  arranged 
certain  insects,  which,  from  the  stnicture  of  their  caterpillars 
and  tlieir  manner  of  creeping,  evidently  seem  to  connect 
this  tribe  with  the  Geometers.  Some  of  these  caterpillars 
have  the  first,  and  sometimes  also  the  second,  pair  of  prop- 
legs,  under  the  middle  of  the  body,  so  short,  that  they  cannot 
be  used  in  creeping ;  others  have  only  twelve  or  fourteen 
legs,  the  first  pair  of  tlie  prop-legs,  or  the  second  also,  being 
entirely  wanting  in  them.  These  caterpillars  creep  with  a 
kind  of  halting  gait,  and  arcli  up  the  middle  of  the  body, 
more  or  less,  with  every  step  tiiey  take,  iJiereby  imitating 
the  gait  of  the  true  geometers  or  span-worms.  To  this 
group  belong  the  army-worms,  or  cotton-worms,  which  rav- 
age the  cotton-fields  of  the  Southern  States.  They  have 
sixteen  legs  ;  but  the  foremost  prop-legs  are  shorter  tlian  the 
rest,  and  the  caterpillars  crook  their  backs  iti  creeping,  wliich 
has  caused  them  to  be  mistaken  for  geometers  by  some 
writers.  The  cotton-worm  is  green,  doubly  striped  with 
black  on  the  back,  and  sprinkled  with  black  dots.  It  grows 
to  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  transforms  in  a  kind 
of  web  or  imperfect  cocoon,  and  becomes  an  olive-brown 
moth,  called  Noetua  xylina  by  Mr.  Say.  It  is  found  only 
as  far  as  the  cotton-plant  is  cultivated,  and  never  occurs  in 
New  England.  The  twelve-legged  caterpillars  are  sometimes 
injurious  to  cultivated  vegetables ;  but  not  enough  so,  in  this 
country,  to  have  attracted  much  notice.  Their  moths  are 
distinguished  by  golden  or  silvery  spots  on  their  fore  wings. 
The  species,  with  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  prop-legs  short 
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and  mdimentary,  feed  mostly  on  tho  leaves  of  shrubs  and 
trees ;  their  moths  are  of  large  size,  with  the  hind  wings 
often  crimson,  scarlet,  or  yellow,  and  traversed  by  black 
hands.  But  as  these  insects  are  not  particularly  interesting 
to  the  farmer,  any  further  account  of  them,  in  this  treatise, 
will  be  unnecessary. 

3.    Geometeks.     { Geometrce.) 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Geometer  of  Linnaeus,  earth- 
measurers,  as  the  term  implies,  or  geometers,  span-worms, 
and  loopers,  have  received  these  several  names  from  their 
peculiar  manner  of  moving,  in  which  they  seem  to  measure 
or  span  over  the  ground,  step  by  step,  as  they  proceed. 
Most  of  these  caterpillars  have  only  ten  legs ;  namely,  six, 
which  are  jointed  and  tapering,  under  the  fore  part  of  tlie 
body,  and  four  fleshy  prop-legs,  at  the  hinder  extremity ;  the 
three  intermediate  pairs  of  prop-legs  being  wanting.  Con- 
sequently, in  creeping,  they  arch  up  the  back  while  they 
bring  forward  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  then,  resting 
on  their  hind  legs,  stretch  out  to  tJieir  ihll  length,  in  a 
straight  line,  before  taking  another  step  with  their  hind  legs. 
Some  of  the  Geometers  liave  twelve  or  fourteen  legs ;  but 
the  additional  prop-legs  are  so  short  that  the  caterpillars 
cannot  use  them  in  creeping,  and  their  motions  are  the 
same  as  those  that  have  only  ten  legs.  Some  caterpillars 
witli  fourteen  legs,  and  wanting  only  the  terminal  pair  of 
prop-legs,  are  placed  in  this  tribe,  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance of  their  moths  to  those  of  the  true  Geometers, 

The  latter  live  on  trees  and  bushes,  and  most  of  them 
undergo  their  transformations  upon  or  in  tlie  ground,  to 
reach  which,  by  travelling  along  the  branches  and  down 
the  stem,  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  journey  to  t!iem, 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  their  legs,  and  the  slowness 
of  tlieir  gait.  But  they  are  not  reduced  to  this  necessity; 
for  they  have  the  power  of  letting  themselves  down  from 
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any  height,  by  means  of  a  silken  tliread,  which  they  spin 
from  their  mouths  while  felling.  Whenever  tlioy  are  dis- 
turbed they  make  use  of  this  faculty,  drop  suddenly,  and 
hang  suspended  till  the  danger  is  past,  after  wliich  they 
climb  up  again  by  the  same  thread.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  span-worm  bends  back  its  head  and  catches  hold  of  the 
thread  above  its  head  with  one  of  the  legs  of  the  tliird 
segment,  then,  raising  its  head,  it  seizes  the  thread  with  its 
jaws  and  fore  legs,  and,  by  repeating  the  same  operations 
with  tolerable  rapidity,  it  soon  reaches  its  former  station 
on  the  ti'ee.  These  span-worms  are  naked,  or  only  thinly 
covered  with  very  short  down;  they  are  mostly  smooth, 
but  sometimes  have  warts  or  irregular  projections  on  their 
backs.  Tliey  change  their  color  usually  as  they  grow  older, 
are  sometimes  striped,  and  sometimes  of  one  uniform  color, 
nearly  resembling  the  bark  of  the  plants  on  which  tbcy  are 
found.  When  not  eating,  many  of  them  rest  on  the  two 
hindmost  pairs  of  legs  against  the  side  of  a  branch,  with  the 
body  extended  from  the  branch,  so  that  they  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  twig  of  the  tree ;  and  in  this  position  they  will 
often  remain  for  hours  together. 

When  about  to  transform,  most  of  these  insects  descend 
firom  the  plants  on  which  they  live,  and  eitlier  bury  them- 
selves in  the  ground,  or  conceal  themselves  on  the  surfece 
under  a  shght  covering  of  leaves  listened  together  with 
silken  threads.  Some  make  more  regular  cocoons,  which, 
however,  are  very  thin,  and  generally  more  or  less  covered 
on    the    outside    with    leaves.  rig.  225 

The  cocoons  of  the  European, 
tailed  Geometer  ( Ourapteryx 
sambucaria),  which  hves  on 
the  elder,  and  of  oiu-  chain- 
dotted  Geometer  ( G-eometra 
catmaria),  (Fig.  225,  Fig.  226 
cocoon,  Fig.  227  larva,)  which 
is  found  on  the  wood-was,  are  made  with  regular  meshes,  lik 
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net-work,  tlirough  wliich  the  insects  may  be  seen.  A  very 
few  of  the  span-worms  festen 
themselves  to  the  stems  of 
pl-uits  ind  ire  change  i  to 
chrjsilida  winch  bani;  su^. 
\  en  led  witliout  tbt,  protect!  n 
of  anv  outei  covering 

In  tlitii  perfected  state 
these  insects  ire  mostly  &Ien 
der  bodied  motl  with  taj  er 
mg  antennJB  which  are  often 
feathered  in  tlie  males  Their 
feelers  are  short  and  slen  ler  thi  tongue  is  shoit  ind  weak 
the  thorax  la  not  crested  the  wind's  are  laige  thin  and 
delicite  somehnies  angukr  and  often  nuuked  with  one  oi 
two  daik-colored  oblique  band's  They  geneiilly  rest  with 
the  win^s  sbghtly  mchned  ind  ilmost  horizontal  some  with 
them  extended  and  others  with  the  limd  wings  coveied 
by  the  upper  pan  A  ^ery  tew  carry  their  wings  like  the 
Skippers  Some  of  tlie  females  ■*ie  without  wings  irid  aie 
distinguished  also  by  the  ovil  and  lobust  foim  of  their  bodies 
These  moths  are  most  active  m  the  night  but  snme  of  them 
may  be  seen  flying  m  thickets  dunng  the  day  bme.  Thej 
are  very  short-lived,  and  die  soon  after  their  eggs  are  Itud. 

Those  kinds,  whereof  the  females  are  wingless,  or  have 
only  very  short,  scale-like  wings,  and  naked  antennae,  while 
the  males  liave  large,  entire  wings,  and  feathered  or  downy 
antennse,  seem  to  form  a  distinct  group,  wliich  may  be 
named  Hybemians  (HYBERNiADiG),  from  the  principal  genus 
included  therein.  The  caterpillars  have  only  ten  legs,  six 
before  and  ftiur  behind  ;  and  they  undergo  their  transforma- 
lions  in  the  ground.  The  insects  called  canker-worms  in 
this  country,  are  of  this  kind.  The  moths  from  which  they 
are  produced  belong  to  the  genus  Anisopteryx,*  so  named 
because  in  some  species  the  wings  in  the  two  sexes  are  very 

*  Literally  unejiiai  wing. 
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unequal  in  size,  and  in  others  tlie  females  are  wingless. 
Among  those  whose  females  are  wingless  are  the  canker- 
worm  moths.  In  tlie  late  Professor  Peck's  "Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Canker- Worm,"  which  was  puhlished  among  the 
papers  of  "  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Ag- 
riculture," and  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Society,  this  insect 
is  called  Ph(d<sna  vemata,  on  account  of  its  common  ap- 
pearance in  the  spring,  and  also  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
winter  moth  (^Phxlana  or  ChdmatiMa  brumatd)  of  Europe. 
In  the  male  canker-worm  moth  (Fig, 
228)  the  antennae  have  a  very  nar-  '^' 

row,  and  almost  downy  edging,  on 
each  side,  hardly  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  feelers  are  minute, 
and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  mouth. 
The  tongue  is  not  visible.    The  wings 

are  large,  very  thin,  and  silky ;  and,  when  the  insect  is  at 
rest,  the  fore  wings  are  turned  back,  entirely  cover  the  hind 
wings,  and  overlap  on  their  inner  edges.  The  fore  wings 
are  ash-colored,  with  a  distinct  whitish  spot  on  the  front 
edge,  near  the  tip ;  they  are  crossed  by  two  jagged,  whitish 
bands,  along  the  sides  of  which  there  are  several  blackish 
dots ;  the  outermost  band  has  an  angle  near  the  front  edge, 
within  which  there  is  a  short,  faint,  blackish  hne ;  and  there 
is  a  row  of  black  dots  along  the  outer  roar^n,  close  to  the 
fringe.  The  hmd  wings  are  pale  ash-colored,  with  a  feint 
blackish  dot  near  the  middle.  The  wings  expand  about  one 
inch  and  a  quarter. 

This  is  the  usual  appearance  of  the  male,  in  its  most 
perfect  condition ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  closely 
resembles  the  Anisopteri/x  ^scularia  of  Europe,  Compared 
with  the  latter,  I  find  that  our  canker-worm  moth  is  rather 
smaller,  the  wings  are  darker,  proportionally  shorter  and 
more  obtuse,  the  white  bands  are  less  distinct,  and  are 
often  entirely  wanting,  in  which  case  only  the  whitish  spot 
near  the  tip  remains,  the  hind  wings  are  more  dusky,  and 
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the  feelers  are  gray  instead  of  being  white.  Specimens  of 
a  rather  smaller  size  are  sometimes  found,  resembling  the 
figure  and  description  ^ven  by  Professor  Peck,  in  which 
the  whitish  bands  and  spot  are  wanting,  and  there  are  three 
interrupted  dusky  lines  across  the  fore  wings,  with  an  oblique 
blackish  dash  near  the  tip.  Perhaps  they  constitute  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  that  of  the  true  canker-worm  moth. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  the  latter  may  be  called  Anhopteryx 
pometaria,  or  the  Anisopteryx  of  the  orchard,  while  the 
former  should  retain  the  name  originally  given  to  it  by 
Professor  Peck.  The  female  is  wingless,  and  its  antennse 
are  short,  slender,  and  naked.  Its  body  approaches  to  an 
oval  form,  but  tapers  and  is  turned  up  behind.  It  is  dark 
ash-colored  above,  and  gray  beneath. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  canker-worm  moths 
came  out  of  tlie  ground  only  in  the  spring.  It  is  now 
known  tliat  many  of  them  rise  in  the  autumn  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter.  In  mild  and  open  winters  I  have 
seen  them  in  every  month  from  October  to  March,  They 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  after  the  first  hard  frosts 
in  the  autumn,  usually  towards  the  end  of  October,  and 
they  continue  to  come  forth,  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers, 
according  to  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  weather  after 
the  frosts  have  begun.  Their  general  time  of  rising  is  in 
the  spring,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  March,  but  some- 
times before,  and  sometimes  after,  this  time ;  and  they  con- 
tinue to  come  forth  for  the  space  of  about  tliree  weeks- 
It  has  been  observed  that  tliere  are  more  females  than  males 
among  those  that  appear  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
that  the  males  are  most  abundant  in  tlie  spring. 
The  sluggish  females  (Fig.  229)  instinctively  make 
their  way  towards  the  nearest  trees,  and  creep 
slowly  up  their  tmnks.  In  a  few  days  afterwards 
they  are  fisllowed  by  the  winged  and  active  males, 
which  flutter  about  and  accompany  them  in  their 
ascent,  during  which  the  insects  pair.     Soon  after  this,  the 
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females  lay  their  eggs  (Fig.  230,  naturEil  size  and  magnified) 
upon  the  branches  of  the  trees,  placing  them 
on  their  ends,  close  together  in  rows,  form- 
ing  clusters  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  M^SK  J®^ 
eggs  or  more,  which  is  the  number  usuaUy  ^^^^ar@® 
laid  by  each  female.  The  eggs  are  glued 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  bark,  by  a  grayish  varnish,  which 
is  impervious  to  water ;  and  the  clusters  are  thus  securely 
fastened  in  the  forks  of  the  small  branches,  or  close  to  the 
young  twigs  and  buds.  Immediately  after  the  insects  have 
thus  provided  for  a  succession  of  their  kind,  they  begin  to 
languish,  and  soon  die.  The  eggs  are  usually  hatched  be- 
tween tlie  first  and  the  middle  of  May,  or  about  the  time 
that  the  red  currant  is  in  blossom,  and  the  young  leaves 
of  the  apple-tree  begin  to  start  fi'om  the  bud  and  grow. 
The  little  canker-worms,  upon  making  their  escape  from 
the  eggs,  gather  upon  the  tender  leaves,  and,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  cold  and  wet  weather,  creep  for  shelter  into  the 
bosom  of  the  bud,  or  into  the  flowers,  when  the  latter  ap- 
pear. As  this  treatise  may  fall  Into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  devastations 
of  our  canker-worms,  it  should  be  stated  that,  where  these 
insects  prevail,  they  are  most  abundant  on  apple  and  elm 
trees ;  but  that  cherry,  plum,  and  lime  trees,  and  some 
other  cultivated  and  native  trees,  as  well  as  many  shrubs, 
often  suffer  severely  from  their  voracity.  The  leaves  first 
attacked  will  be  found  pierced  with  small  holes ;  these  be- 
come larger  and  more  irregular  when  the  canker-worms 
increase  in  size;  and,  at  last,  the  latter  eat  nearly  all  the 
pulpy  parts  of  the  leaves,  leaving  little  more  than  the  midrib 
and  veins. 

A  very  great  difference  of  color  is  observable  among 
canker-worms  of  different  ages,  and  even  among  those  of 
the  same  age  and  size.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
variations  may  arise  fix>m  a  difference  of  species ;  but  it  is 
also  true  tliat  the  same  species  varies  much  in  color.    When 
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very  young,  they  have  two  minute  warts  on  the  top  of  the 
last  ring;  and  they  are  then  generally  of  a  blackish  or 
dusky-brown  color,  with  a  yellowish  stripe  on  each  side 
of  the  body ;  there  are  two  whitish  bands  across  the  head ; 
and  the  belly  is  also  whitish.  When  fully 
grown  (Fig.  231),  these  individuals  become 
ash-colored  on  the  back,  and  black  on  the 
sides,  below  which  the  pale  yellowish  line 
remains.  Some  are  found  of  a  dull  greenish-yellow  and 
others  of  a  clay  color,  with  slender  interrupted  blackish  lines 
on  the  sides,  and  small  spots  of  the  same  color  on  the  back. 
Some  are  green,  with  two  white  stripes  on  the  back.  The 
head  and  the  feet  partake  of  the  general  color  of  the  body ; 
the  belly  is  paler.  When  not  eating,  they  remain  stretched 
out  at  fill!  length,  and  resting  on  their  fore  and  hind  legs, 
beneath  the  leaves.  When  fiiUy  grown  and  well  fed,  they 
measure  nearly  or  quite  one  inch  in  length.  They  leave 
oif  eating  when  about  four  weeks  old,*  and  begin  to  quit 
the  trees ;  some  creep  down  by  the  trunk,  but  great  numbers 
let  themselves  down  by  their  threads  from  the  branches, 
their  instincts  prompting  them  to  get  to  the  ground  by  the 
most  direct  and  easiest  course.  When  thus  descending, 
and  suspended  in  great  numbers  under  the  limbs  of  trees 
overhanging  the  road,  they  are  often  swept  off  by  passing 
carriages,  and  are  thus  conveyed  to  other  places.  After 
reaehing  the  ground,  they  immediately  burrow  in  the  eai-th, 
to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  sis  inches,  unless  prevented 
by  weakness  or  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  die,  or  undergo  their  transformations  on  the  surface. 
Fii;.  %si.  Ill  tlis  former,  they  make  little  cavities  or  cells 
(Fig.  232)  in  the  ground,  by  turning  round  re- 
peatedly and  festening  the  loose  grsuns  of  earth 
about  them  with  a  few  silken  threads.     Within  twenty-four 

•  In  the  year  1841  the  red  currant  flowered  nnd  tlie  cnnker-womis  appciired  on 
the  15tli  of  May.  The  insocts  were  veij-  abmiduiit  ou  the  IStli  of  June,  mid  on 
the  ITth  acarcely  one  was  to  be  seen. 
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hours  afterwards,  they  are  changed  to  chrysalids  (Fig.  'Jfd'd') 
in  their  cells. 

The  chrysalis  is  of  a  light-brown  color,  and  ^'^  ^^ 
varies  in  size  according  to  the  sex  of  the  insect  -^^^jg^^ 
contained  in  it ;  that  of  the  female  being  tlie  lar- 
gest, and  being  destitute  of  a  covering  for  wings,  which  is 
found  in  the  chrysaBs  of  the  males.  The  occurrence  of 
mild  weather  after  a  severe  frost  stimulates  some  of  these 
insects  to  burst  their  chrysalis  skins  and  come  forth  in 
the  pei-fccted  state ;  and  this  last  transformation,  as  before 
stated,  may  take  place  in  the  autumn,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  as  well  as  in  the  spring ;  it  is  also  retarded,  in 
some  individuals,  for  a  year  or  more  beyond  the  usual  time, 
They  come  out  of  the  ground  mostly  in  the  night,  when 
they  may  be  seen  struggling  through  the  grass  as  ^  as 
the  limbs  extend  from  the  body  of  the  trees  under  which 
they  had  been  buried.  As  the  females  are  destitute  of 
wings,  they  are  not  able  to  wander  fe,r  from  the  trees  upon 
which  they  have  lived  in  the  caterpillar  state.  Canker- 
worms  are  therefore  naturally  confined  to  a  very  limited 
space,  from  which  they  spread  year  after  year.  Accident, 
however,  will  often  carry  them  far  from  their  native  haunts, 
and  in  this  way,  probably,  they  have  extended  to  places 
remote  from  each  other.  Where  they  have  become  estab- 
lished, and  have  been  neglected,  their  ravages  are  often 
very  great.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  tlie  canker- 
worms  do  not  attract  much  attention ;  but  it  is  in  June, 
when  they  become  exti-emely  voracious,  that  the  mischief 
they  have  done  is  rendered  apparent,  when  we  have  before 
us  the  melancholy  sight  of  the  foliage  of  our  fiTiit-trees  and 
of  om'  noble  elnis^  reduced  to  withered  and  hfeless  shreds, 
and  whole  orchards  looking  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly 
scorched  vrith  fire. 

[25  Thoiiisectwhiohravngfis  the  foliage  of  our  "noble  elm  "in  the  SouUiis  tlie 
larva  oC  a  beeUe,  Gatenma  cabaarienm,  and  heneo  Uie  precsmCions  here  recom- 
mended  are  inapplicable.    Tlie  feniala  flias  upon  Uie  leaves  to  deposit  her  eggs, 
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In  order  to  protect  our  trees  from  the  ravages  of  canker- 
worms,  where  these  looping  spoilers  abound,  it  should  be  our 
aim,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  wingless  females  from  ascend- 
ing the  trees  to  deposit  their  eggs.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
application  of  tar  around  the  body  of  the  tree,  either  directly 
on  the  bark,  as  has  been  the  most  common  practice,  or,  what 
is  better,  over  a  broad  belt  of  clay-mortar,  or  on  strips  of  old 
canvas  or  of  strong  paper,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  wide, 
festened  around  the  trunk  with  strings.  The  tar  must  be 
applied  as  early  as  tlie  first  of  November,  and  perhaps  in 
October,  and  it  should,  be  renewed  daily  as  long  as  the  in- 
sects continue  rising;  after  wliich  the  bands  may  be  removed, 
and  the  tar  should  be  entirely  scraped  from  the  bark.  When 
all  this  has  been  properly  and  seasonably  done,  it  has  proved 
effectual.  The  time,  labor,  and  expense  attending  the  use 
of  tar,  and  tiie  injury  that  it  does  to  the  trees  when  allowed 
to  run  and  remain  on  the  bark,  have  caused  many  persons 
to  neglect  this  method,  and  some  to  try  various  modifications 
of  it,  and  other  expedients. 

Among  the  modifications  may  be  mentioned  a  horizontal 
and  close-fitting  collar  of  boards,  fastened  around  the  trunk, 
and  smeared  beneath  with  tar ;  or  four  boards  nailed  together, 
like  a  box  without  top  or  bottom,  around  the  base  of  the  tree, 
to  receive  the  tar  on  the  outside.  These  can  be  used  to  pro- 
tect a  few  choice  trees  in  a  garden,  or  around  a  house  or  a 
public  square,  but  will  be  found  too  expensive  to  be  applied 
to  any  great  extent.  Collars  of  tin-plate  fastened  around 
the  trees,  and  sloping  downwards  !ike  an  inverted  tunnel, 
have  been  proposed,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  motlis 
would  not  be  able  to  creep  in  an  inverted  position,  beneath 
the  smooth  and  sloping  surface.  This  method  will  also 
prove  too  expensive  for  general  adoption,  even  should  it  be 

and  does  not  erawl  up  Ihe  tmnk  like  the  apterous  femnle  of  Anmpieryx,  Some 
persons  heariag  of  the  New  England  method,  and  presuming  that  the  insects  were 
the  same,  adopted  the  plan  here  recommended,  but  of  course  it  failed.  They  were 
taught  better,  and  now  squirt  a  decoction  of  tobacco-leaves  on  the  trees,  ivhich  is 
an  effectual  antidote,  when  the  trees  are  not  too  high.  —  Morkis.] 
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found  to  answer  tlie  purpose.  A  belt  of  cotton-wool,  which 
it  has  been  thought  would  entangle  the  feet  of  the  insects, 
and  thus  keep  them  from  ascending  the  trees,  has  not  proved 
an  effectual  bar  to  them. 

Little  square  or  circular  troughs  of  tin  or  of  lead,  filled 
with  cheap  fish-oil,  and  placed  around  the  trees,  three  feet  or 
more  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a  stuffing  of 
cloth,  hay,  or  sea-weed  between  them  and  the  trunk,  have 
long  been  used  by  various  persons  in  Massachusetts  with 
good  success ;  and  the  only  objections  to  them  are  the  cost 
of  the  troughs,  the  difficulty  of  fixing  and  keepmg  them  in 
their  plac^,  and  the  injury  suffered  by  the  trees  when  the  oil 
is  washed  or  blown  out  and  falls  upon  the  bark.  Mr.  Jona^ 
than  Dennis,  Jr.,  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  has  obtained 
a  patent  for  a  circular  leaden  trough  to  contain  oil,  offering 
some  advantages  over  those  that  have  heretofore  been  used, 
altliough  it  does  not  entirely  prevent  the  escape  of  the  oil, 
and  tlie  nails,  with  which  it  is  secured,  are  found  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  trees.  These  troughs  ought  not  to  be  nailed  to 
the  trees,  but  should  be  supported  by  a  few  wooden  wedges 
driven  between  them  and  the  trunks.  A  stuffing  of  cloth, 
cotton,  or  tow  should  never  be  used ;  sea-weed  and  fine  hay, 
which  will  not  absorb  the  oil,  are  much  better.  Before  the 
troughs  are  festened  and  filled,  the  body  of  t)ie  tree  should 
be  well  coated  with  clay  paint  or  whitewash,  to  absorb  the 
oil  that  may  fall  upon  it.  Care  should  be  taken  to  renew 
the  oil  as  often  as  it  escapes  or  becomes  filled  with  the  in- 
sects. These  troughs  will  be  found  more  economical  and 
less  troublesome  than  the  application  of  tar,  and  may  safely 
be  recommended  and  employed,  if  proper  attention  is  given 
to  the  precautions  above  named.  Some  persons  featen  simi- 
lar troughs,  to  contain  oil,  around  the  outer  sides  of  an  open 
box  enclosing  tlie  base  of  the  tree,  and  a  projecting  ledge  is 
nailed  on  the  edge  of  the  bos  to  shed  the  rain ;  by  this  con- 
trivance, all  danger  of  hurting  the  tree  with  the  oil  is  en- 
tirely avoided. 
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In  the  "  Manchester  Guardian,"  an  English  newspaper,  of 
the  4th  of  November,  1840,  is  the  following  article  on  the 
use  of  melted  Indian  rubber  to  prevent  insects  from  climbing 
up  trees.  "  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
[of  London  ?}  Mr.  J.  H.  Fennell  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing successfiil  mode  of  preventing  insects  ascending  the 
trunks  of  fruit-trees.  Let  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber  be  burnt 
over  a  gallipot,  into  which  it  will  gradually^  drop  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  viscid  juice,  which  state,  it  appears,  it  will  always 
retain ;  for  Mr,  Fennell  has,  at  the  present  time,  some  which 
has  been  melted  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  has  been  exposed 
to  all  weathers  without  undergoing  the  slightest  change. 
Having  melted  the  Indian  rubber,  let  a  piece  of  cord  or 
worsted  be  smeared  with  it,  and  then  tied  several  times  round 
the  trunk.  The  melted  substance  is  so  very  sticky,  that  the 
insects  will  be  prevented,  and  generally  captured,  in  their 
attempts  to  pass  over  it.  About  three  pennyworth  of  Indian 
rubber  is  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  twenty  ordinary- 
sized  finiit-troes."  Applied  in  this  way  it  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  canker-worm  moths  from  getting  up  the 
trees ;  for  the  first-comers  would  soon  bridge  over  the  cord 
with  their  bodies,  and  thus  afford  a  passage  to  their  followers. 
To  insure  success,  it  should  bo  melted  in  larger  quantities, 
and  daubed  with  a  brush  upon  strips  of  cloth  or  paper, 
listened  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Worn  out  Indian 
rubber  shoes,  which  are  worth  httle  or  nothing  for  any  other 
purpose,  can  be  put  to  this  use.  This  plan  has  been  tried  by 
a  few  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  some  of  whom  speak 
favorably  of  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  melted  rub- 
ber might  be  applied  immediately  to  the  bark  without  injur- 
ing the  trees.  A  little  conical  mound  of  sand  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  tree  is  found  to  be  impassable  to  the  moths, 
so  long  as  the  sand  remains  dry ;  but  they  easily  pass  over  it 
when  the  sand  is  wet,  and  they  come  out  of  the  gi-ound  in 
wet  as  oiien  as  in  dry  weather. 

Some  attempts   have   been  made   to  destroy   tlie   canker 
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worms  after  they  wore  hatched  from  the  eggs,  and  were  dis- 
persed over  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  It  is  said  that  some 
persons  have  saved  their  trees  from  these  insects  by  fi-eely 
dusting  air-slaciied  lime  over  them  while  the  leaves  were  wet 
with  dew.  Showering  the  trees  with  mixtures  that  are 
found  useful  to  destroy  other  insects  has  been  tried  by  a  few, 
and,  although  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  apply  such  remedies 
upon  small  and  choice  trees.  Mr,  David  Ilaggerston,  of 
Watertown,  Mass.,  has  used,  for  this  purpose,  a  mixture  of 
water  and  oil-soap  (an  article  to  be  procured  from  the  manu- 
fectories  where  wliale-oil  is  purified),  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  the  soap  to  seven  gallon;,  of  water;  and  he 
states  that  this  liquor,  when  thrown  on  the  trees  with  a 
garden  engine,  will  destroy  the  canher-worra  and  many  other 
insects,  witliout  injuring  the  foliage  or  the  fruit.  This  ap- 
plication may  be  found  usefiil  in  protecting  grafts ;  for  if 
canker-worms  attack  these,  they  will  very  much  injure,  if  not 
entirely  destroy  them.  Jarring  or  shaking  the  limbs  of  the 
trees  will  disturb  the  canker-worms,  and  cause  many  of 
them  to  spin  down,  when  their  threads  may  be  broken  off 
with  a  pole ;  and  if  the  troughs  around  the  trees  are  at  the 
same  time  replenished  with  oil,  or  the  tar  is  again  applied, 
the  insects  will  be  caught  in  their  attempts  to  creep  up  tlic 
trunks.  In  the  same  way,  also,  tliose  that  are  coming  down 
the  trunks  to  go  into  the  ground  will  be  caught  and  killed. 
If  greater  pains  were  to  be  taken  to  destroy  the  insects  m 
the  caterpillar  state,  their  numbers  would  soon  greatly  di- 
minish. 

Even  after  they  have  left  the  trees,  have  gone  into  the 
ground,  and  have  changed  their  forms,  t^ey  are  not  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  means  for  destroying  them.  One  per- 
son told  me  that  his  swine,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
turning  into  his  orchard  in  the  autumn,  rooted  up  and 
killed  great  numbers  of  the  chrysalids  of  the  canker-worms. 
Some  persons  have  recommended  digging  or  ploughing  un- 
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der  the  trees,  in  the  autumn,  with  the  hope  of  crushing  some 
of  tlie  chrysa]ids  hy  so  doing,  and  of  exposing  others  to 
perish  with  the  cold  of  tlie  following  winter.  If  hogs  are 
then  allowed  to  go  among  the  trees,  and  a  few  grams  of 
corn  are  scattered  on  the  loosened  soil,  these  animals  will 
eat  many  of  the  chrysalids  as  well  as  the  com,  and  will 
crush  others  with  their  feet.  Mr.  S.  P.  Fowler*  thinks 
it  better  to  dig  around  tlie  trees  in  July,  while  tlic  shells 
of  the  insects  are  soft  and  tender.  He  and  Mr.  John  Ken- 
rick,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  advise  us  to  remove  the  soil  to  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  trees, 
and  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  to  cart  it  away  and  replace 
it  with  an  ef[na!  quantity  of  compost  or  rich  earth.  In 
this  way,  many  of  the  insects  wili  be  removed  also ;  but 
unless  the  earth,  thus  carried  away,  is  tlu-own  into  some 
pond-hole,  and  left  covered  with  water,  many  of  the  insects 
contained  in  it  will  undergo  their  transformations  and  come 
out  alive  the  next  year. 

Canker-wonns  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  many  enemies. 
Great  numbers  of  them  are  devoured  by  several  kinds  of 
birds,  which  live  almost  entirely  upon  them  during  their 
season.  They  are  also  eaten 
by  a  very  large  and  splendid 
ground-beetle  (  Calosoma  seru- 
tator),  (Fig.  234,)  that  ap- 
pears about  the  time  when 
these  insects  beg^n  to  leave  the 
trees.  These  beetles  do  not 
fly,  but  they  run  about  in  the 
grass  after  the  canker-worms, 
and  even  mount  upon  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  to  seize 
them  as  they  come  down. 
The    potter- wasp     (Eumeneg 
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fralerna),  an  insect  ratlier  smallei"  than  the  common  brown 
wasp,  fills  her  clay  cells  with  canker-worms,  often  gathering 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  them  as  food  for  hor  young.*  A  four- 
winged  ii'hneumon-fly  also  stings  them,  and  deposits  an  egg 
in  every  canker-worm  thus  wounded.  From  the  egg  is 
hatched  a  little  maggot,  that  preys  on  the  fatty  suhstance 
of  the  canker-worm,  and  weakens  it  so  much  that  it  is 
unable  to  go  through  its  fiiture  transformations.  I  have 
seen  one  of  these  flies  sting  several  canker-worms  in  suc- 
cession, and  swarms  of  them  may  he  observed  around  the 
trees  as  long  a?  the  canker-worms  remain.  Their  services, 
therefore,  are  doubtless  very  considerable.  Among  a  large 
number  of  canker-worms,  taken  promiscuously  from  various 
trees,  I  found  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  were 
unable  to  finish  their  transformations,  because  they  had  been 
attacked  by  internal  enemies  of  another  kind.  These  were 
little  maggots,  that  lived  singly  within  the  bodies  of  the 
canker-worms,  till  the  latter  died  from  weakness ;  after  which 
the  maggots  underwent  a  change,  and  finally  came  out  of 
the  bodies  of  their  victims  in  the  form  of  small  two-winged 
cuckoo-flies,  belonging  to  the  genus  TacTiina. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Herrick,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  made 
the  interesting  discovery  that  the  eggs  of  the  cankcr-wonn 
moth  are    pierced  by  a  tiny  four-winged  fly 
(Fig.  235,  greatly  magnified^,   a    species  of 
Platygaster,  which  goes  from  egg  to  egg,  and       --~^^^y 
drops  in  each  of  them  one  of  her  own  eggs.      ^^jfW^T 
Sometimes  every  canker-worm  egg  in  a  clus-  '      ^ 

ter  wiU  be  found  to  have  been  thus  punctured  and  seeded 
for  a  future  harvest  of  the  Platygaster.  The  young  of  this 
Platyyast^  is  an  exceedingly  minute  maggot,  hatched  witliin 
the  canker-worm  egg,  the  shell  of  which,  though  only  one 
thirtieth  of  an  inch  long,  serves  for  its  habitation,  and  the 
contents  for  its   food,  till  it  is  fully  grown ;    after  which  it 

iiiid  a  figure  of  her  cells,  in  the  Boston  Culli- 
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becomes  a  chrysalis  within  the  same  sliell,  and  in  due  time 
comes  out  a  Platygaater  fly,  like  its  parent.  This  last  trans- 
formation Mr.  Herrick  found  to  take  place  towards  the  end 
of  June,  from  eggs  laid  in  November  of  the  year  before ;  and 
he  thinks  that  the  flies  continue  alive  through  the  summer, 
till  the  appearance  of  the  canker-worm  moths  in  the  autumn 
affords  them  tlie  opportunity  of  laying  their  eggs  for  another 
brood.  As  these  little  parasites  prevent  the  hashing  of 
the  eggs  wherein  they  are  bred,  and  as  they  seem  to  be 
very  abundant,  they  must  be  of  great  use  in  preventing 
the  increase  of  the  canker-worm.  Without  doubt  such  wise- 
ly appointed  means  as  these  were  once  enough  to  keep 
within  due  bounds  these  noxious  insects ;  but,  since  our 
forests,  their  natural  food,  and  our  birds,  their  greatest  en- 
emies, have  disappeared  before  the  woodman's  axe  and  the 
sportsman's  gun,  we  are  left  to  our  own  ingenuity,  persever- 
ance, and  miited  efforts,  to  contrive  and  carry  into  eftect 
other  means  for  checking  their  ravages. 

Between  the  years  1841  and  1847,  canker-worms  almost 
entirely  disappeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  At  the  latter 
date,  there  was  a  visible  increase  of  them  here,  and  their 
numbers  have  rapidly  augmented  every  subsequent  year. 
In  a  few  years  more,  unless  checked  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,,  they  wiU  probably  prove  as  destructive  as  at  any 
former  time.  The  w;riter  of  this  work  has  given  repeated 
warning  of  these  facts  in  the  public  prints,  and  has  pointed 
out  the  remedies  to  be  applied.* 

Apple,  elm,  and  lime  trees  are  sometimes  injured  a  good 
deal  by  another  kind  of  span-worm,  larger  than  the  canker- 
worm,  and  very  different  from  it  in  appearance.  It  is  of 
a  bright  yellow  color,  with  ten  crinkled  black  lines  along 
the  top  of  the  back ;  the  head  is  mst-colored ;  and  tlie  belly 
is  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  body.     When  fully  grown,  it 

*  Sec  Prairie  Farmer,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  172,  for  Jniie,  IS48.  Mivssncliu'etts  V\o\i%\\- 
man,  for  June  24, 1846,  Nov.  23, 1850,  mid  Jlfiy  17, 1851.  Bostun  Cultivator,  Nov. 
2i,  1840.    Now  England  Farmer,  Vol.  II.  p.  2112,  for  August,  1B50. 
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measures  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  lengtli.  It  often 
rests  with  the  middle  of  the  body  curved  upwards  a  Httle, 
and  sometimes  even  without  the  support  of  its  fore  legs. 
The  leaves  of  the  lime  seem  to  be  its  natural  and  favorite 
food,  for  it  may  be  found  on  this  tree  eveiy  year,  but  I 
have  often  seen  it  in  considerable  abundance,  ^vith  commin 
canker-worms,  on  other  trees  It  is  hitched  ratlier  liter, 
and  does  not  leave  the  trees  quite  so  soon  is  the  litter 
About  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  June  it  spins  down  from 
the  trees,  goes  into  the  ground,  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis 
in  a  little  cell  five  or  six  inches  below  the  surface ;  and 
from  this  it  comes  out  in  the  moth  state  towards  the  end 
of  October  or  during  the  month  of  November.  More  rarely 
its  last  transformation  is  retarded  till  the  spring. 

The  females  are  wingless  and  grub-like,  with  slender 
thread-shaped  anteiuiEe.  As  soon  as  they  leave  the  ground 
they  creep  up  the  trees,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  little  clusters, 
here  and  there,  on  the  branches.  The  males  have  large 
and  dehcate  wings,  and  their  antennte  have  a  narrow  feath- 
ery edging  on  each  side.  They  foUow  the  females,  and 
pair  witli  them  on  the  trees.  This  kind  of  motli  closely 
resembles  the  hme-looper  or  umber  moth  (Sybamia  defo- 
Uaria)  of  Europe ;  but  differs  from  it  so  much  in  the  larva 
state,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being  a 
distinct  species,  and  ac- 
con^ngly  name  it  Hyher- 
nia  TiUaria  (Fig.  236), 
the  lime-tree  winter-moth, 
from  Tilia,  the  scientific 
name  of  its  favorite  t 
The  fore  wings  of  the 
male  are  rusty  buff  or 
nankin-yellow,  sprinkled 
with  very  fine  brownish  dots,  and  banded  with  two  trans- 
verse wavy,  brown  lines,  the  band  nearest  the  shoulders 
being  often  indistinct ;  in  the  space  between  the  bands,  and 
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near  to  the  thick  edge  of  the  wing,  there  is  generally  a 
hrown  dot.  The  liind  wings  are  much  paler  than  the  others, 
and  have  a  small  brownish  dot  in  the  middle.  The  color 
of  the  body  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fore  wings  ;  and  the 
legs  are  ringed  with  buff  and  brown.  The  wings  expand 
one  inch  and  three  quarters.  The  body  of  the  female  is 
grayish  or  yellowish  wliite ;  it  is  apninkled  on  the  sides 
with  black  dots,  and  there  are  two  square  black  spots  on 
the  top  of  each  ring,  except  the  last,  which  has  only  one 
spot.  The  front  of  the  head  is  black ;  and  the  antenna 
and  the  legs  are  ringed  with  black  and  white.  The  tail  is 
tipped  with  a  tapering,  jointed  egg-tube,  that  can  be  drawn 
in  and  out,  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope.  Exclusive  of  this 
tube,  the  female  measures  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 
The  eggs  are  beautifiil  objects  when  seen  under  a  microscope. 
They  arc  of  an  oval  shape,  and  pale  yellow  coior,  and  are 
covered  with  little  raised  lines,  like  net-work,  or  hke  the 
cells  of  a  honeycomb. 

As  these  span-worms  appear  at  the  same  time  as  canker- 
worms,  resemble  them  in  their  habits,  and  often  live  on  the 
same  trees,  they  can  be  kept  in  check  by  such  means  as  are 
found  useful  when  employed  against  canker-worms. 

Probably  more  than  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  Geom- 
eters may  be  found  in  Massachusetts  alone.  Seventy-eight 
are  already  known  to  me.  Some  of  tliese  are  small,  and 
are  not  otherwise  remarkable ;  some  are  distinguished  for 
their  greater  size  and  beauty  in  the  moth  state,  or  for  the 
singularity  of  the  forms  and  habits  of  their  caterpillars. 
None  of  them,  however,  have  become  so  notorious  on  ac- 
count of  their  devastations  as  the  species  already  described, 

4.    Delta-Moths.     {Pyralides.') 

The  Pyralides  of  Linnaeus  are  nearly  akin  to  the  Ge- 
ometers. Latreille  called  them  Deltoides,  because  the  form 
of  the  moths,  when  their  wings  are   closed,  is  triangulai-, 
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like  that  of  the  Greek  letter  &.  For  the  same  reason  1 
have  called  them  Delta-moths.  The  body,  in  these  moths, 
is  long  and  slender.  The  fore  wings  are  long  and  ratlier 
iian-ow,  and  cover  the  hind  wings  nearly  horizontally  when 
at  rest.  The  feelers  are  generally  very  long,  flattened  side- 
wise,  and  more  or  less  turned  np  at  the  end.  The  tongne 
in  some  is  of  moderate  length,  in  others  it  is  very  small 
or  invisible.  The  antennte  are  long  and  generally  simple 
or  bristle-formed  in  both  sexes;  in  some  males,  however, 
they  are  feathered,  and  in  a  few  others  they  have  a  singular 
knot  or  crook  in  the  middle.  The  legs  are  long  and  slen- 
der ;  and  the  first  pair  is  often  fHnged  with  tufts  of  long 
hairs.  Most  of  these  moths  fly  at  night ;  a  few  are  on  the 
wing  in  the  daytime  also.  They  generally  prefer  moist  and 
shady  places,  where  the  long  grass  and  tliick  foliage  shelter 
them  from  the  hght  and  heat  of  the  sun.  Some  of  them 
frequent  houses. 

The  mcal-moth  (^Pyrcdts  farinalis'),  (Plate  VII,  Fig.  8,) 
the  caterpillar  of  which  may  be  found  in  old  flour-barrels, 
is  often  seen  on  the  ceOings  of  rooms,  sitting  with  its  tail 
curved  over  its  back.  The  fore  wings  of  this  pretty  moth 
are  light  brown,  crossed  by  two  curved  wliite  lines,  and 
with  a  dark  chocolate-brown  spot  on  the  base  and  tip  of 
each.  The  tabby,  or  grease-moth  (^Aglossa  pinguinalia), 
the  larva  of  which  lives  in  greasy  animal  substances,  is  also 
to  be  found  in  houses,  and  is  known  by  its  narrow  glossy 
wings,  of  a  smoky  gray  color,  crossed  by  wavy  lighter- 
colored  bands ;  its  tongue  is  not  visible.  The  motions  of 
some  of  the  day-flying  kinds  (^Simaeihis)  are  very  curious. 
When  they  alight  upon  a  leaf,  they  whirl  round  sidewise, 
in  a  circular  direction,  with  the  head  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  and  then  return  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  repeat 
these  gyrations  several  times  in  succession. 

The  larvfe  or  caterpillars  of  the  Delta-moths  are  long 
and  slender,  tapering  at  each  end,  and  naked,  or  with  only 
a  few  short  hafrs,  which  ai-u  rarely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
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Some  of  them  have  sixteen  legs,  others  liave  only  fourteen. 
The  latter  creep  very  much  like  the  span-worms,  but  are 
more  active  and  quick  in  their  motions.  Most  of  them 
live  exposed  upon  or  under  tlie  leaves  of  plants,  and,  when 
they  come  to  tlieir  full  growth,  they  enclose  themselves 
in  cocoons  formed  of  folded  leaves  thinly  lined  with  silk, 
in  which  they  undergo  their  transformations.  Some  kinds 
(^Syiroaampa  and  Petrophila)  live  in  the  water  upon  aquatic 
plants,  and  secure  themselves  in  cylindrical  leafy  cases,  fitted 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  body  except  the  head  and  six  fore 
legs,  and  made  air-tight.  These  cases  prevent  the  water 
from  getting  into  tlie  lateral  breathing-holes  of  the  cater- 
pillars, and  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  for  them  to 
breathe ;  and,  with  them,  they  can  easily  move  about  under 
the  surfece,  upon  the  plants  which  serve  them  for  food. 
Some  of  the  aquatic  kinds  do  not  make  these  air-tight  cases, 
for  they  do  not  need  them,  as  they  breathe  through  fringed 
gills,  placed  along  the  sides  of  their  bodies.  Thus  we  see 
that  even  aquatic  plants  are  inhabited  by  peculiar  tribes  of 
insects,  which  keep  in  check  their  redundant  vegetation,  and 
which  are  fitted,  by  extraordinary  and  curious  contrivances, 
for  the  element  wherein  they  are  appointed  to  live.  These 
aquatic  insects  stand  on  the  limits  of  the  order,  and  con- 
nect the  Lepidoptera  with  the  NeuropUra,  by  means  of  the 
May-flies  (Phryganeada)  belon^ng  to  the  latter  order. 

Those  caterpillars  of  the  Pyrahdes  that  have  only  fourteen 
legs  may  be  called  Herminians  (Herminiad^),  after  the 
principal  genus  in  the  group.  The  hop-vine  is  often  infested 
by  great  numbers  of  these  caterpillars.  They  eat  large  holes 
in  the  leaves,  and  thereby  sometimes  greatly  injure  the  plant. 
Caterpillars  of  tliis  kind  have  also  been  observed  on  the 
hop  in  Europe,  from  whence  ours  may  liave  been  intro- 
duced; but  until  specimens  from  Europe  and  this  country 
are  compared  together,  in  all  their  states,  it  will  be  well 
to  consider  the  latter  as  distinct.  Our  hop-vine  caterpillars 
are  ^Ise-loopers,  bending  up  the  back  a  httle  when  they 
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creep,  because  the  first  pair  of  prop-legs,  found  in  other 
caterpillars,  is  wanting  in  them.  The  rings  of  their  bodies 
are  rather  prominent,  the  cross-lines  between  them  being 
deep.  They  are  of  a  green  color,  with  two  longitudinal 
white  lines  along  the  back,  a  dark  green  line  in  the  middle 
between  them,  and  an  indistinct  whitish  line  on  each  side 
of  the  body.  The  head  is  green,  and  very  regularly  spotted 
with  minute  Hack  dots,  from  each  of  which  arises  a  very 
short  hair.  TTiere  are  similar  dots  and  hairs  arranged  in 
two  transverse  rows  on  each  of  tlie  rings.  When  disturbed, 
they  bend  their  bodies  suddenly  and  with  a  jerk,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  each  time  leaping  to  a 
considerable  distance,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  catch  or  hold 
them.  They  make  no  webs  on  tlie  leaves,  and  do  not  sus- 
pend themselves  by  silken  threads  like  the  Geometers ;  but 
they  are  very  active,  creep  fest,  and  soon  get  upon  the  leaves 
ag^  after  leaping  off.  When  fiilly  gi'own  they  are  about 
eight  tenths  of  an  inch  long.  They  then  form  a  thin,  imper- 
fect, silky  cocoon  within  a  folded  leaf,  or  in  some  crevice  or 
sheltered  spot,  and  are  changed  to  brownish  chrysalids,  which 
present  nothing  remarkable  in  their  appearance.  Three  weeks 
afterwards  the  moths  come  forth  from  these  cocoons. 

There  are  two  broods  of  these  insects  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  The  caterpillars  of  the  first  brood  appear  in 
May  and  June,  and  are  transformed  to  moths  towards  the 
end  of  June,  and  during  the  early  part  of  July.  Those 
of  the  second  brood  appear  in  July  and  August,  and  are 
changed  to  moths  in  September.  The  insects  of  the  second 
brood  are  much  the  most  numerous  usually,  and  do  much 
more  damage  to  the  hop-vine  tlian  the 
others.       The   moth   has   been    named  ^'^"  ^^' 

Sypena  Hamuli  (Fig.  237),  the  hop- 
vine  Hypena,  upon  tlie  supposition  that 
it  is  distinct  fi'om  the  Hypena  rostralis, 
or  hop- vine  snout-moth  of  Europe. 
These   moths    are   readily  known    by 
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their  long,  wide,  and  flattened  feelers,  which  are  held  close 
together,  and  project  horizontally  from  the  fore  part  of  tlie 
head,  in  the  manner  of  a  snout.  The  anteniife  in  hoth 
sexes  are  naked,  and  bristle-formed.  The  wings  vary  in 
color,  being  sometimes  dusky  or  blackish  brown,  and  some- 
limes  of  a  much  lighter  rusty-brown  color.  The  fore  wings 
are  marbled  witli  gray  beyond  the  middle,  and  have  a  dis- 
tinct oblique  gray  spot  on  the  tip ;  they  are  crossed  by  two 
wavy  blackish  lines,  one  near  the  middle,  and  the  other 
near  the  outer  hind  margin ;  these  lines  are  formed  by  little 
elevated  black  tufts,  and  there  are  also  two  simUar  tufts 
on  the  middle  of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings  are  dusky 
brown  or  light  brown,  with  a  paler  fringe,  and  are  without 
bauds  or  spots.     The  wings  expand  about  one  inch  and  a 

The  means  for  destroying  the  hop-vine  caterpillars  are 
showering  or  syringing  the  plants  with  strong  soapsuds,  or 
with  a  solution  of  oil-soap  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pounds  of  the  soap  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  gallons  of  water. 

The  foregoing  is  the  only  kind  of  Delta-moth  that  appears 
to  bo  particularly  injurious  to  any  of  our  useful  or  cultivated 


6.  Leaf-Rolleks.  (^Tortrices.) 
There  are  many  caterpillars  that  curl  up  tlie  edges  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  into  little  cylindrical  rolls,  open  at  each 
end,  and  fastened  together  with  bands  or  threads  of  silk. 
These  rolls  serve  at  once  for  the  habitations  and  the  food 
of  the  insects ;  and  to  the  latter  Linnaus  gave  the  name 
of  ToRTEicES,  derived  from  a  Latin  word  signifying  to  curl 
or  twist.  All  the  caterpillars  now  put  in  this  tribe  are  not 
leaf-rollers.  Some  of  them  hve  in  leaf  and  floT\er  buds, 
and  fasten  the  leaves  together  so  that  the  bud  cannot  open, 
while  they  devour  the  tender  substance  within.  Some  live 
in  a  kind  of  tent  formed  of  several  leaves,  drawn  together 
and  secured  with  silken  threads.     Others  are  found  in  the 
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tender  slioots  or  under  the  bark  of  plants,  A  few  bore  into 
young  fruits,  which,  they  cause  to  ripen  and  fall  prematurely. 
A  still  smaller  number  of  kinds  live  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
exposed  to  view,  and  without  any  kind  of  covering  over 
them.  Most  of  these  insects,  when  disturbed,  let  themselves 
down  by  threads,  like  the  Geometers.  Very  few  of  them 
make  cocoons ;  the  greater  number  transforming  within  the 
rolled  leaves,  or  in  the  other  situations  wherein  they  usually 
dwell.  They  are  furnished  with  sixteen  legs,  and  their 
bodies  are  nearly  or  quite  naked.  Many  of  their  chrysalids 
have  two  rows  of  minute  prickles  across  each  of  the  rings 
of  tbe  hind  body,  by  the  help  of  wliich  they  push  themselves 
half-way  out  of  their  habitations,  when  the  included  moths 
are  about  to  come  forth. 

The  moths  of  this  tribe  are  mostly  of  small  size,  very  few 
of  them  expanding  more  than  one  inch.  They  carry  their 
wings  like  a  steep  roof  over  their  bodies  when  they  are 
at  rest.  Their  fore  wings  are  very  much  curved,  and  are 
very  broad  at  the  shoulders,  and  hence  these  insects  are 
called  Platyomides,  that  is,  broad  shoulders,  by  the  French 
naturalists.  These  wings  are  generally  very  prettily  banded 
and  spotted,  and  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  brilliant 
metallic  spots.  The  hind  wings  are  plain,  and  of  a  uniform 
dusky  or  grayish  color,  and  the  inner  edge  is  folded  like 
a  fen  against  the  side  of  the  body.  Their  antennee  are 
naked  or  thread-like.  Their  feelere,  two  in  number,  are 
broad,  of  moderate  length,  or  project  like  a  short  beak  in 
front  of  the  head,  and  are  never  curved  upwards.  The 
spiral  tongue  is  mostly  short,  and  sometimes  invisible.  The 
body  is  rather  short  and  thick,  and  the  legs  are  also  much 
shorter  in  proportion  than  in  tlie  Delta-moths.  These  little 
moths  ily  only  in  the  evening  and  night,  and  remain  at  rest 
during  the  day  upon  or  near  the  plants  inhabited  by  their 
caterpillars.  They  are  most  abundant  in  midsummer,  but 
certain  species  appear  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  The  liabits 
of  the  Tortrices,  in  all  their  states,  are  not  yet  known  well 
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enough  to  enable  us  to  group   the  insects  together  under 
femiiy  names. 

The  caterpillars  of  some  of  our  largest  species  are  fonnd 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  various  trees  and  bushes,  in 
nests,  made  of  the  young  leaves  drawn  together  in  bunches, 
and  lastened  with  threads.  In  the  middle  of  these  nesta 
the  caterpillars  live,  either  singly,  or  in  companies  of  several 
individuals  together.  Nests  of  this  kind,  containing  a  large 
number  of  caterpillars,  may  often  be  seen  on  oak-trees  in 
the  summer.  The  chrysalids  force  their  way  partly  out  of 
the  nests  by  the  help  of  the  transverse  rows  of  prickles  on 
their  backs,  when  the  moths  are  about  to  make  their  escape. 
The  moths  resemble  in  form  and  general  appearance  those 
of  another  species,  the  caterpillars  of  wliich  live  singly  in 
much  smaller  nests,  on  apple-trees  and  rose-bnshes.  Early 
in  May,  or  soon  after  the  buds  of  the  apple-tree  begin  to 
open,  these  little  caterpillars  begin  their  labors.  They  curl 
up  and  fasten  together  the  small  and  tender  leaves  that 
supply  them  both  with  shelter  and  food  ;  and  in  this  way, 
they  often  do  considerable  damage  to  the  trees.  These 
catei-pillars  are  sometimes  of  a  pale  green  color,  with  the 
head  and  the  top  of  the  first  ring  brownish ;  and  sometimes 
the  whole  body  is  brownish  or  dull  ilesh-red ;  they  are  rough 
to  the  touch,  with  minute  warts,  each  of  which  produces 
a  very  short  hair,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  come 
to  their  full  size  towards  the  middle  of  June,  and  then 
measure  nearly  or  quite  half  an  inch  in  length.  After 
this,  they  hne  the  inner  surface  of  the  curled  loaves  com- 
posing their  nesta  with  a  web  of  silk,  and  are  then  changed 
to  chrysalids  of  a  dark  brown  color.  Towards  the  end  of 
June,  or  early  in  July,  the  chrysalis  pushes  itself  half-way 
out  of  its  nest,  and  bursts  open  at  the  upper  end,  so  that 
tlie  moth  may  come  out.  The  moth  closely  resembles  the 
Lozolcenia*  o^rana  of  Europe,  but  differs  from  it  in  having 
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the  fore  wings  broader  at  the    base,   more  cnrved    on    the 
front  edge,  and  more  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  its  markings 
are  also  somewhat  diriercnt.     It  may 
be  called  Loxotmnia  Mosaceana  (Fig.  ^'s  ^■ 

238),  the  oblique-banded  moth  of  the 
Rose  tribe,  for  to  the  latter  the  apple- 
tree  belongs  as  well  as  the  rose.  The 
fore  wings  of  this  moth  are  very  much 
arched  on  their  outer  edge,  and  curve 
in  the  contrary  direction  at  the  tip,  like  a  little  hook  or 
short  tail.  They  are  of  a  light  cinnamon-brown  color, 
crossed  with  little  wavy  darker-brown  lines,  and  with  three 
broad  obHque  dark  brown  bands,  whereof  one  covers  the 
base  of  the  wing,  and  is  oftentimes  indistinct  or  wanting, 
the  second  crosses  the  middle  of  tlie  wing,  and  the  third, 
which  is  broad  on  the  front  edge  and  narrow  behind,  is 
near  tlie  outer  hind  mar^  of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings 
are  ochre-yellow,  witli  the  folded  part  next  to  the  body 
blackish.     It  expands  one  inch  or  a  little  more. 

Little  caterpillars  of  another  species  are  sometimes  found 
in  May  and  June  in  the  opening  buds  and  among  the  ten- 
der loaves  of  the  apple-tree.  They  live  singly  in  the  buds, 
the  leaves  of  which  they  fasten  together  and  then  devour. 
These  caterpillars  are  of  a  pale  and  dull  brownish  color, 
warty  and  slightly  downy  like  the  foregoing  kind,  with  tbe 
head  and  the  top  of  the  first  ring  dark  shining  brown ; 
and  a  dark  brown  spot  appears  tlirough  the  skin  on  the 
top  of  the  eighth  ring.  They  generally  come  to  their 
growth  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  are  changed  to  shining 
brown  chrysalids  within  the  curled  leaves,  in  a  little  web 
of  silk,  wherewith  their  retreats  are  lined.  The  chrysalis 
has  only  one  row  of  prickles  across  the  rings  of  the  back. 
The  moths  come   out   early  in  July.      They  very  closely 

seteral  other  works  by  olher  authors,  without 
meaning  oblique  band,  seems  to  be  the  right 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  oblique  bands  i 
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resemble  the  European  J'entkina  eomitdna,*  and  perhaps 
may  be  merely  a  variety  of  it.  The  head  and  thorax  are 
dark  ash-colored.  The  fore  wings  are  of  the  same  color 
at  each  end,  and  grayish  white  in  the  middle,  mottled  with 
dark  gray ;  there  are  two  small  eye-like  spots  on  each  of 
them ;  one  near  the  tip,  consisting  of  four  little  black  marks, 
placed  close  together  in  a  row,  on  a  light  brown  ground, 
the  inner  marks  being  longer  than  the  others ;  the  second 
eye-spot  is  near  the  inner  hind  angle,  and  is  formed  by 
three  minute  black  spots,  arranged  in  a  triangle,  in  tlie 
middle  of  which  there  is  sometimes  a  black  dot.  The  hind 
wings  are  dusky  brown.  This  moth  expands  from  one  half 
to  six  tenths  of  an  inch.  It  may  be  called  Pentkina  oeidana, 
the  eye-spotted  Pentbina.  My  attention  was  called  to  the 
depredations  of  this  bud-moth,  and  of  the  preceding  species, 
by  John  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  by  whom  the  moths 
were  raised  from  the  caterpillars,  and  presented  to  me.  It 
is  diiBcult  at  first  to  conceive  how  such  insignificant  crea- 
tures can  occasion  so  much  mischief  as  they  are  found  to  do. 
This  seems  to  arise  from  tho  number  of  the  insects,  and 
their  mode  of  attack,  whereby  tho  opening  foliage  is  checked 
in  its  growth  or  nipped  in  the  bud.  To  pull  off  and  crush 
the  withered  clusters  of  leaves  containing  the  caterpillars  or 
the  chrysalids,  is  the  only  remedy  that  occurs  to  me.  It 
were  to  he  wished  that  some  better  way  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  ravages  of  the  leaf-roilers  and  bud-moths  that  infest 
many  of  our  fruit-trees  and  flowering  shrubs  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

Apricot,  peach,  and  plum  trees,  when  trained  against 
walls  in  the  open  air,  are  said  to  suffer  very  much  some- 
time from  the  attacks  of  insects  whose  habits  resemble 
those  of  the  eye-spotted  Pentbina,  But,  as  I  have  not  yet 
seen  them  in  the  moth  state,  I  cannot  say  whether  they 
are  of  the  same  species  as  the  bud-moth  above  named. 
•  Spihnoia  cotmiaaiXf  Stephens;  i'lecHnchrotaa  ooniitonn,  Curlis;  Penrhina  Imcanit, 
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Perhaps  they  are  identical  with  the  apricot-bud  caterpillars 
(^Ditula  angustiorand)  of  Europe,  the  depredations  of  which 
have  been  described  by  Mr,  Westwood  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine."  Besides  picking 
off  the  curled  and  confined  clusters  of  leaves,  when  practi- 
cable, I  would  recommend  thoroughly  drenching  the  trees 
■with  Mr.  Haggeraton's  remedy,  a  pound  of  oil-soap  in  fi-om 
seven  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
mixture  might  penetrate  the  injured  buds  aud  leaves,  and 
destroy  the  caterpillars  concealed  therein.  A  mixture  of 
one  gallon  of  the  liquor  expressed  by  tobacconists  fix)m 
tobacco,  with  five  gallons  of  water,  has  been  used  to  the 
same  intent. 

Roses  are  infested  with  several  kinds  of  caterpillars 
belonging  to  this  tribe.  Mr.  Westwood  has  described  one 
of  them,  and  mentions  others  that  are  found  in  Europe, 
in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine," 
Similar  species  are  not  uncommon  in  this  country.  Some 
of  these  spoilers  festen  upon  the  leaves,  and  roll  them  up, 
or  stick  them  together,  to  sen  e  them  for  food  and  shelter ; 
while  others  lurk  unseen  in  the  flower-buds,  and  canker 
them  to  the  heart,  iiefore  they  can  spread  tlieir  lovely 
petals  to  the  sun,  and  breathe  out  their  fragrance  to  the 
air.  A  particular  description  of  each  of  these  insects  would 
occupy  too  much  space  here ;  and  I  can  only  add,  that  the 
worm  in  the  bud  is  to  be  destroyed  only  by  hand. 

Pine  and  fir  trees  are  also  injured  by  some  of  the  Tor- 
trices,  that  pierce  tlie  tender  shoots  and  terminal  buds. 
The  seat  of  their  depredations  becomes  known  by  the 
oozing  of  tlie  resin  and  by  the  withering  of  tlie  bud  or 
shoot.  The  latter  commonly  dies  in  consequence  of  the 
injury,  the  upward  growth  is  checked,  and  the  ^tem  only 
puts  forth  side  shoots  the  following  year.  Some  one  of 
these  side  shoots,  in  time,  takes  the  place  of  the  leading 
shoot,  and  thus  gives  to  the  trunk  an  irregular  and  crooked 
appearance,   and  renders  it  unfit  for  timber.     The  history 
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of  several  European  Tortricen  or  turpentine-motLs,  ttat 
thus  injure  pines  and  firs,  is  given  in  Kollar's  Treatise, 
wherein  we  are  advised  to  search  for  the  lumps  of  tui-pen- 
tine  in  the  autumn,  and  destroy  the  caterpillars  under 
them,  or  to  cut  off  the  injured  shoots  and  hum  thorn 
with  their  inhahitants.  This  advice  it  may  be  proper  for 
us  to  toUow,  although  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  our  turpon- 
tine-moths  are  actually  the  same  as  those  of  Europe. 

Among  the  insects  that  have  been  brought  to  America 
with  other  productions  of  Europe  may  he  mentioned  the 
apple-worm,  as  it  is  here  called,  which  has  become  natu- 
ralized wherever  the  apple-tree  has  been  introduced.  This 
mischievous  creature  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the 
plum-weevil  (JUiynehcenus  (^C(mi>tra^lus)  N'enuphar),  de- 
scribed in  another  part*  of  tliis  treatise;  but  it  may  be 
easily  distinguished  therefrom  by  its  shape,  its  habits,  and 
its  transformations.  Although  the  plum-weevil  prefers  stone 
fruit,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  apples  also ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  apple-worm  has  never  been  found  here  in  plums. 
It  is  not  a  grub,  but  a  true  caterpillar,  belonging  to  the 
Tortrix  tribe,  and  in  due  time  is  changed  to 
a  moth,  called  Carpocap«a  Pom&tielJa  (Fig. 
239), f  the  codling-moth,  or  fruit-moth  of 
the  apple.  An  anonymous  writer,  in  the 
"Entomological  Magazine "$  of  London,  has 
well  remarked  tliat  this  moth  "  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
beautifiii  tribe  to  which  it  belongs ;  yet,  from  its  habits  not 
being  known,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  moth  state ;  and  the 
apple-grower  knows  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon  to 
what  cause  he  is  indebted  for  his  baskett'uls  of  worm-eaten 
windfalls  in  the  stillest  weather." 
•  Page  75. 

t  Tinea  P'uiumella,  L. ;  Pyralis  Potaana,  F.  If  the  niodecn  name  of  the  genus 
be  coireot.  it  was  probably  formed  from  two  Greek  wonis  signifying  to  devour 
fruit.     Perhnpa  the  name  should  have  been  Cafpocampa,  that  is,  in  Englisb,  fruit- 
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The  apple-worm  has  been  long  known  in  Europe,  and 
its  history  has  been  written  by  Eosel,  Rt^aumur,  Kollar, 
Westwood,*  and  other  European  naturalists.  A  good 
account  of  it,  and  of  its  transformations,  by  Joseph  Tufts, 
Esq.,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  was  published  in  the 
year  1819,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  "  The  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Repository  and  Journal";  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bur- 
relle,  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  has  also  made  some  remarks 
on  the  same  insect,  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  "  The  New 
England  Farmei*."'|'  At  various  times,  between  the  mid- 
dle of  June  and  the  first  of  July,  the  apple-worm  moths 
may  be  found.  They  are  sometimes  seen  in  houses  in  the 
evening,  trying  to  get  through  the  windows  into  the  open 
air,  having  been  brought  in  with  iruit  while  they  were  in 
the  caterpillar  state.  Their  fore  wings,  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  brown  watered 
silk ;  when  closely  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
crossed  by  numerous  gray  and  brown  lines,  scalloped  like 
the  plumage  of  a  bird ;  and  near  the  hind  angle  there  is  a 
large,  oval,  dark  brown  spot,  the  edges  of  which  are  of  a 
bright  copper-color.  The  head  and  thorax  arc  brown  min- 
gled with  gray ;  and  the  hind  wings  and  abdomen  are 
light  yellowish  brown,  with  the  lustre  of  satin.  Its  wings 
expand  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  insect  is  readily 
distinguished  from  other  moths  by  the  large,  oval  brown 
spot,  edged  with  copper-color,  on  the  hinder  margin  of 
each  of  the  fore  wings.  During  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  the  month  of  July,  these  fruit-moths  fly  about  apple- 
trees  every  evening,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  young  fmit. 
They  do  not  puncture  the  apples,  hut  they  drop  their  eggs, 
one  by  one,  in  the  eye  or  hollow  at  the  blossom-end  of  the 
fruit,  where  the  skin  is  most  tender.  They  seem  also  to 
seek  for  early  fruit  rather  than  for  the  late  kinds,  which  we 

«  GardanST'E  Magazine,  Vol,  XIV.  p,  334. 

t  Page  398.  See  also  some  remarks  on  this  iDsect  in  ray  "  Discourse  ijefoin  Ilnj 
Maasachoselte  Hortioultaral  Society,  in  1632,"  page  42. 
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find  are  not  so  apt  to  be  wormy  as  the  thin-skinned  summer 
apples.  The  eggs  begin  to  hatch  in  a  few  days  after  they 
are  laid,  and  tlie  little  apple-worms  or  caterpillars  produced 
from  them  immediately  burrow  into  the  apples,  making  tlieir 
way  gradually  firom  the  eye  towards  the  core.  Commonly 
only  one  worm  will  be  found  in  the  same  apple ;  and  it 
is  so  small  at  first,  that  its  presence  can  only  be  detected 
by  the  brownish  powder  it  throws  out  in  eating  its  way 
througli  the  eye.  The  body  of  the  young  insect  is  of  a 
whitish  color;  its  head  is  heart-shaped  and  black;  the  top 
of  the  first  ring  or  collar  and  of  the  last  ring  is  also  black ; 
and  there  are  eight  httle  blackisli  dots  or  warts,  arranged 
in  pairs,  on  each  of  the  other  rings.  As  it  grows  older, 
its  body  becomes  flcsli-colorod ;  its  head,  the  collar,  and 
the  top  of  tlie  last  ring  turn  brown,  and  the  dots  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  or  a  little 
more,  it  comes  to  its  full  size,  and  meanwhile  has  burrowed 
to  the  core  and  through  the  apple  in  various  directions. 
To  get  rid  of  the  refuse  fragments  of  its  food,  it  gnaws  a 
round  bole  through  the  side  of  the  apple,  and  thrusts  them 
out  of  the  opening.  Through  this  hole  also  tlie  insect  makes 
its  escape  after  the  apple  falls  to  the  gi-ound ;  and  the  falling 
of  the  fruit  is  well  known  to  be  hastened  by  the  injury  it 
has  received  within,  which  generally  causes  it  to  ripen  before 
its  time. 

Soon  after  the  half-grown  apples  drop,  and  sometimes 
while  they  are  still  hanging,  the  worms  leave  them  and 
creep  into  chinks  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  or  into  Other 
sheltered  places,  which  they  hollow  out  with  tlicir  teeth  to 
suit  their  shape.  Here  each  one  spins  for  itself  a  cocoon 
or  silken  case,  as  thin,  delicate,  and  white  as  tissue  paper. 
Some  of  the  apple-worms,  probably  the  earliest,  are  said 
by  KoUar  to  change  to  chrysalids  immediately  after  their 
cocoons  are  made,  and  in  a  few  days  more  turn  to  moths, 
come  out,  and  lay  tlieir  eggs  for  a  second  generation  of  the 
worms ;  and  hence  much  fruit  wili  be  found  to  be  worm- 
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eaten  in  tlie  autumn.  Moat  of  tho  insects,  however,  remain 
in  their  cocoons  througli  the  winter,  and  are  not  changed 
to  moths  till  the  following  summer.  The  chrysalis  is  of  a 
bright  mahogany-brown  color,  and  has,  as  usual,  across  each 
of  the  rings  of  its  hind  body,  two  rows  of  pricldes,  by  the 
help  of  which  it  forces  its  way  through  the  cocoon  before 
the  moth  comes  forth. 

As  the  apple-worms  instinctively  leave  the  fruit  soon  after 
it  falls  from  the  trees,  it  will  be  proper  to  gather  up  all 
wind-fallen  apples  daily,  and  make  such  immediate  use  of 
them  as  will  be  sure  to  Idll  the  insects,  before  they  have 
time  to  escape.  Mr.  Burrelle  says,  that  if  any  old  cloth 
is  wound  around  or  hnng  in  the  crotches  of  tlie  trees,  the 
apple-worms  will  conceal  themselves  therein ;  and  by  this 
means  thousands  of  them  may  be  obtained  and  destroyed, 
from  the  time  when  they  first  begin  to  leave  the  apples, 
until  the  fruit  is  gathered.  By  carefiilly  scraping  off  the 
loose  and  rugged  bark  of  the  trees,  in  the  spring,  many 
cbrysalids  will  be  d^troyed;  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
moths,  when  they  are  about  laying  their  eggs,  may  be 
smothered  or  driven  away,  by  the  smoke  of  weeds  burned 
under  the  trees.  The  worms,  often  found  in  summer  pears, 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  that  affect  apples,  and  are 
to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  same  means.  Cranberries  are 
likewise  affected  by  worms,  altogether  similar  to  apple-worms. 


The  word  moth  was  formerly  used  in  a  much  more  re- 
stricted sense  than  it  now  is.  It  was  originally  given  to 
the  caterpillars  of  certain  insects,  called  Tine^  by  Linnaeus, 
and  weU  known  as  the  destroyers  of  clothing  and  of  other 
household  stuffs.  In  this  sense  we  find  it  used  in  our 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  works  of  old  English 
writers.  It  occurs,  with  very  little  change,  in  other  lan- 
guages also,  and  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  word 
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gnaw  or  to  cat.*  Nearly  all  tlie  moth-worms, 
or  caterpillars  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Tinese,  gnaw  holes  or 
winding  paths  in  the  substances  wherein  they  live.  Some 
of  the  fragments  they  devour,  and  the  rest  they  feston  to- 
gether, with  a  few  silken  tlireads,  so  as  to  shelter  or  clothe 
their  tender  bodies.  With  these  materials  some  of  them 
make  cylindrical  burrows,  tlirough  which  they  can  move 
freely,  and  carry  on  the  destruction  unseen ;  and  others, 
with  the  same,  shape  for  themselves  various  kinds  of  pods 
or  cases,  large  enough  to  cover  their  bodies  entirely  when 
they  are  at  rest,  and  so  light  that  they  can  bear  them  about 
on  their  backs,  as  sna0s  do  their  shells.  Some  moth-worms 
are  dark-colored ;  but  most  of  them  are  of  a  dirty  white 
color,  with  a  brownish  head,  and  a  brown  spot  on  the  top 
of  the  first  ring.  They  are  either  wholly  naked,  or  have 
only  a  few  short  hairs  tliinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
their  bodies.  They  generally  have  sixteen  legs.  Some, 
however,  want  the  first  pair  of  prop-legs,  having  only  four- 
teen in  all.  They  undergo  their  transformations  in  the 
burrows  or  cases  that  have  served  them  for  habitations, 
either  with  or  without  the  additional  covering  of  a  cocoon 
spun  within  their  places  of  abode.  The  chrysaJids  are  of 
a  brown  color,  and  are  rather  more  slender  than  those  of 
other  moths.  In  the  winged  state  they  vary  greatly  both 
in  form  and  color.  They  all  agree,  however,  in  having  the 
wings  long  and  narrow,  and  folded  or  wrapped  around  the 
body,  more  or  less  closely,  when  they  are  at  rest.  Their 
antennae  are  bristle-shaped,  and  very  rarely  feathered  in 
either  sex.  Some  of  them  have  four  feelers,  others  only 
two ;  and  the  spiral  tongue  is  short.  Most  of  these  winged 
moths  are  very  small ;  indeed,  the  least  of  the  Lepidoptera 
belong  to  this  tribe.  They  have  been  divided  by  some  nat- 
uralists into  two,  and  by  others  into  three  groups,  namely, 
OramUdce,  Ypoiiameutadce,  and  Tineadce,  the  differences  be- 
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tween  which  it  is  not  necessary  particnlarly  to  notice  in  this 
place. 

Some  moth-worms  hurrow  into  leaves,  and  make  winding 
passages  in  the  pulpy  suhstance  thereof,  under  the  skin ; 
some  hore  into  the  stems  of  plants ;  and  a  few  are  found 
only  on  the  surfece  of  leaves,  or  on  roots.  Living  plants, 
however,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  food  of  tlie  Tinesc, 
most  of  which  suhsist  on  other  suhstances ;  and,  for  this 
reason,  they  would  have  heen  passed  by  without  further 
notice,  were  it  not  for  the  depredations  of  certain  species 
on  some  of  our  most  valuable  possessions.  Most  of  these 
pests  are  foreign  insects,  and  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country  from  abroad ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  in  my  power 
to  offer  anything  absolutely  new  about  them.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  most  remai'kable  or  destruc- 
tive of  these  moths  may  not  be  wholly  useless  or  unaccept- 
able to  those  persons  for  whom  this  treatise  was  particularly 


The  largest  insects  of  this  tribe  belong  to  the  gi'Oup  called 
CiiiMBiD^,  or  Crambians,  among  which  the  bee-moth  or 
wax-moth  is  to  be  placed.  This  pernicious  insect  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  we  find  it  mentioned,  under 
the  name  of  Tuna,  in  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Columella,* 
old  Roman  writers  on  husbandry.  In  the  winged  state, 
the  male  and  female  differ  so  much  in  size,  color,  and  in 
the  form  of  their  fore  wings,  that  they  were  sujiposed,  by 
Linnieus  and  by  some  other  naturalists,  to  be  different  spe- 
cies, and  accordingly  received  two 
different  nanies,|  To  avoid  coniii- 
sion,  it  will  be  best  to  adopt  the 
scientific  name  given  to  the  bee-moth 
by  Fabricius,  who  called  it  Galleria 
cereana  (Fig.  240),  that  is,  the  wax 
Galleria,    because,   in    its    caterpillar 
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state,  it  eats  beeswax.  Doubtless  it  was  first  brought  to 
this  country,  with  the  common  hive-bee,  from  Europe,  where 
it  is  very  abundant,  and  does  much  mischief  in  hives.  Very 
few  of  the  TinecB  exceed  or  even  equal  it  in  size.  In  its 
perfect  or  adult  state  it  is  a  winged  moth  or  miller,  measur- 
ing, from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  closed  wings,  from 
five  eighths  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  its 
wings  expand  from  one  inch  and  one  tenth  to  one  inch 
and  four  tenths.  The  feelers  arc  two  in  number ;  and  the 
tongue  is  very  short,,  and  hardly  visible.  The  fore  wings 
shut  togetlier  flatly  on  the  top  of  the  back,  slope  steeply 
downwards  at  the  sides,  and  are  turned  up  at  the  end, 
somewhat  like  the  tail  of  a  fowl.  This  resemblance  prob- 
ably suggested  the  name  of  the  genus,  GalUria,  which  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Latin  word  for  a  fowl.  The 
male  is  of  a  dusty  gray  color ;  his  fore  wings  are  more  or 
less  glossed  and  streaked  with  purple-brown  on  the  outer 
edge,  they  have  a  few  dark  brown  spots  near  the  inner 
margin,  and  they  are  scalloped  or  notched  inwardly  at  the 
end ;  his  hind  wings  are  light  yellowish-gray,  with  whitish 
fringes.  Tho  female  is  much  larger  than  the  male,  and 
much  darker-colored  ;  her  fore  wings  are  proportionally 
longer,  not  so  deeply  notched  on  the  outer  hind  margin, 
and  not  so  much  turned  up  at  the  end ;  they  are  more 
tinged  with  purple-brown,  sprinkled  with  darker  spots  ;  and 
the  hind  wings  are  dirty  or  grayish  white.  Tiierc  are  two 
broods  of  these  insects  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Some  winged 
moths  of  the  first  brood  begin  to  appear  towards  the  end 
of  April,  or  early  in  May ;  those  of  the  second  brood  are 
most  abundant  in  August;  but  between  these  periods,  and 
even  later,  others  come  to  perfection,  and  consequently  some 
of  them  may  be  found  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
By  day  they  remain  quiet  on  the  sides  or  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bee-house ;  hut,  if  disturbed  at  this  time,  they  open 
their  wings  a  little,  and  spring  or  glide  swiftly  away,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  seize  or  to  hold  them.     In  the 
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evening  they  take  wing,  when  the  tees  arc  at  rest,  and 
hover  around  the  hive,  till,  having  found  the  door,  they 
go  in  and  lay  their  eggs.  Those  that  are  prevented  by 
the  crowd,  or  by  any  other  cause,  from  getting  within  the 
hive,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  outside,  or  on  the  stand,  and 
the  little  worm-like  caterpillars  hatched  tlierefrom  easily 
creep  into  the  hive  through  the  cracks,  or  gnaw  a  passage 
for  themselves  under  the  edges  of  it. 

These  caterpillars,  at  first,  are  not  thicker  than  a  thread. 
They  have  sixteen  legs.  Their  bodies  are  soft  and  tender, 
and  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  sprinkled  with  a  few  little 
brownish  dots,  from  each  of  which  proceeds  a  short  hair ; 
their  heads  are  brown  and  shelly,  and  there  are  two  brown 
spots  on  the  top  of  the  first  ring.  Weak  as  they  are,  and 
unprovided  with  any  natural  means  of  defence,  destined,  too, 
to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  populous  hive,  surrounded  by 
watchful  and  well-armed  enemies,  at  whose  expense  they  live, 
they  are  taught  how  to  shield  themselves  against  the  ven- 
geance of  the  bees,  and  pass  safely  and  unseen  in  every  di- 
rection through  tlie  waxen  cells,  which  they  break  down  and 
destroy.  Beeswax  is  their  only  food,  and  they  prefer  the 
old  to  the  new  comb,  and  are  always  found  most  numerous 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  hive,  where  the  oldest  honeycomb 
is  lodged.  It  is  not  a  little  wonderful,  that  th&se  insects 
should  be  able  to  get  any  nourishment  from  wax,  a  sub- 
stance wliich  other  animals  cannot  digest  at  all ;  but  they 
are  created  with  an  appetite  for  it,  and  with  such  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  digestion,  that  they  thrive  well  upon  this 
kind  of  food. 

As  soon  as  they  are  hatched  they  begin  to  spin ;  and 
each  one  makes  for  itself  a  tough  silken  tube,  wherein  it 
tan  easily  turn  around,  and  move  backwards  or  forwards 
at  pleasure.  During  the  day  they  remain  concealed  in  their 
silken  tubes ;  but  at  night,  when  the  bees  cannot  see  them, 
they  come  partly  out,  and  devour  the  wax  within  their 
reach.     As  they  increase  in  size,  they  lengtJien  and  enlarge 
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their  dwellings,  and  cover  them  on  the  oatside  with  a  coat- 
ing of  grains  of  wax  mixed  with  their  own  castings,  which 
resemble  gunpowder.  Protected  by  tliis  coating  from  the 
stings  of  the  bees,  they  work  their  way  through  the  combs, 
gnaw  them  to  pieces,  and  fill  the  hive  with  their  fiUhy  webs  j 
till  at  last  tlie  discouraged  bees,  whose  diligence  and  skill 
are  of  no  more  use  to  them  in  contending  with  their  un- 
seen foes,  than  their  superior  size  and  powerful  weapons,  are 
compelled  to  abandon  their  perishing  brood  and  their  wasted 
stores,  and  leave  the  desolated  hive  to  the  sole  possession 
of  the  miserable  spoilers.  These  caterpillars  grow  to  the 
length  of  an  inch  or  a  little  more,  and  come  to  their  fiill 
size  in  about  three  weeks.  They  then  spin  their  cocoons, 
which  are  strong  silken  pods,  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  and 
about  one  inch  in  length,  and  are  often  clustered  together  in 
great  nmnbers  in  the  top  of  the  hive.  Some  time  afterwards, 
the  insects  in  these  cocoons  change  to  chrysahds  of  a  light 
brown  color,  rough  on  the  back,  and  with  an  elevated  dark 
brown  line  upon  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  When  thb 
transformation  happens  in  the  autumn,  the  insects  remain 
without  further  change  till  the  spring,  and  then  burst  open 
their  cocoons,  and  come  forth  with  wings.  Those  which 
become  chrysalids  in  the  early  part  of  summer  are  trans- 
formed to  winged  moths  fourteen  days  afterwards,  and  im- 
mediately pair,  lay  their  eggs,  and  die. 

Bees  suffer  most  from  the  depredations  of  these  insects 
in  hot  and  dry  summers.  Strong  and  healthy  swarms,  pro- 
vided with  a  constant  supply  of  food  near  home,  more  often 
escape  than  small  and  weak  ones.  When  the  moth-worms 
have  established  themselves  in  a  hive,  their  presence  is  made 
known  to  us  by  the  little  fragments  of  wax,  and  the  black' 
grains  scattered  by  them  over  tlie  floor.  Means  should 
then  be  taken,  without  delay,  to  dislodge  the  depredators 
and  invigorate  the  swarm.  These  are  so  fully  described 
in  Dr.  Thacher's  "  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Bees," 
and  in  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  that  I  shall  limit 
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myself  to  a  few  remarks,  and  refer  the  readei'  for  further 
particulars  to  these  works.  Kollar  states  that  there  is  but 
one  sure  method  of  clearing  bee-hives  of  the  moth,  and  this 
is  to  loolc  for  and  destroy  the  caterpillars  or  moth-worms 
and  the  chrysalida ;  and  he  advises  that  the  hives  should 
be  examined,  for  this  purpose,  once  a  week,  and  that  all 
the  webs  and  cocoons,  with  the  insects  in  tliem,  sliould  be 
taken  out  and  destroyed.  At  all  events,  the  examination 
ought  to  he  made  every  year,  early  in  September,  when 
the  cocoons  will  be  found  in  greater  numbers  than  at  any 
otlier  time,  and  should  be  carefully  removed  and  burned. 
The  winged  moths  aro  very  fond  of  sweets ;  and  if  shallow 
vessels,  containing  a  mixture  of  honey  or  sugar,  with  vin- 
egar and  water,  are  placed  near  the  bee-house  in  the  even- 
ing, the  moths  will  get  into  them  and  be  drowned.  In  this 
way  great  numbers  may  be  caught  every  night.  Several 
kinds  of  hives  and  bee-houses  have  been  contrived  and  rec- 
ommended, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  tlie  bee-moth; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  entirely  supersede 
the  necessity  for  the  measures  above  recommended. 

The  various  kinds  of  destructive  moths  found  in  houses, 
stores,  bams,  granaries,  and  mills,  are  mostly  very  small 
insects ;  the  largest  of  them,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  ex- 
panding their  wings  only  about  eight  tenths  of  an  inch. 
The  ravages  of  somo  of  these  little  creatures  are  too  well 
known  to  need  a  particular  description.  Among  diera  may 
be  mentioned  the  clothes-moth  (^Tinea  vestianella),  the  ta- 
pestry or  carpet-moth  (T.  tapetzella),  the  iur-moth  (T.  pel- 
lionella),  the  hair-moth  (T.  OrineUa),  and  the  grain-moth 
(  T.  granella),  with  some  others,  belonging  to  a  group  which 
may  be  called  Tineans  (Tikead^)  ;  also  the  pack-moth 
(^Anacampais  sarcitelta),  which  is  very  destructive  to  wool 
and  fabrics  made  of  this  material,  and  the  Angoumois  grain- 
moth  (^Sutalis  cerealella),  both  of  which  are  to  be  included 
among  the  Yponomeutians,  In  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  the  cases  containing  the  large 
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and  beautifii]  collection  of  shells  were  formerly  lined  with 

fine  white   flannel.      In    this    some  motlis  soon   established 

themselves,   multiplied  very  fast,  and,  in  the   course  of  a 

few  years,  did  so  much  damage  that  it  became  necessary 

entirely   to    remove    the   moth-eaten 

linings.     In  their  winged  state  these 

moths   (Fig.   241)   were   of  a  light 

^■^^./-^  buff  color,  with  the  lustre  of  satin, 

^SHBWHB^      and  had  a  thick  orange-colored  tuft 

'"  iW^  -^iy^^^P      on    the    forehead;    the   wings    were 

'      I  deeply  fi-inged,  and  the  first  pair  were 

lance-shaped,  and  expanded  rather  more  than  half  an  inch. 

This  species  agrees  very  well  with  the  description  given, 

by  the  old  naturalists,   of  the   Tinea 

BflavifronteUa*  (Fig.  242,  larva,  natural 
size  and  magnified),  or  the  orange- 
fironted  Tinea,  and  with  Wood's  fig- 
ure of  Tinea  destructor,  the  destroyer. 
Should  it  prove  to  be  different  fi'om  these,  it  may  be  named 
the  satin-buff  moth.  Objects  of  natural  history  are  very 
apt  to  be  injured  by  another  moth,  closely  resembling  the 
foregoing,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  being  somewhat 
smaller,  and  in  having  the  hind  wings  tinged  with  gray- 
Chocolate,  as  Reaumur  has  remarked,  is  devoured  by  an- 
other Tinea,  whose  httle  silken  cases  are  often  seen  between 
the  cakes,  and  I  have  also  found  them  in  chocolate  put  up 
in  tin  cases.  Other  articles  of  food  are  also  devoured  by 
some  of  these  Tinem,  and  even  our  books  are  not  spared 
by  them. 

The  Tineaus,  in  the  winged  state,  have  four  short  and 
slender  feelers,  a  thick  tuft  on  the  forehead,  and  very  nar- 
row wings,  winch  are  deeply  fringed.  They  lay  their  eggs 
mostly  in  the  spring,  in  May  and  June,  and  die  imme- 
diately afterwards.  The  eggs  (according  to  Latreille  and 
Duponchel,  from  whose  works  the  following  remarks  are 

*  Not  the  Batiii  fiamfrontelU  of  the  English  entomologists. 
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chiefly  extracted)  are  hatched  in  fifteen  days,  and  the  little 
whitish  caterpillars  or  moth-worms  proceeding  therefrom  im- 
mediately be^n  to  gnaw  the  substances  within  their  reach, 
and  cover  themselves  with  the  fragments,  shaping  them  into 
Httle  hollow  rolls  and  lining  them  with  silk.  Tliey  pass 
the  summer  within  these  rolls,  some  carrying  them  about 
on  their  backs  as  they  move  along,  and  others  festening 
them  to  the  substance  they  are  eating ;  and  they  enlarge 
them  from  time  to  time  by  adding  portions  to  the  two  open 
extremities,  and  by  gores  set  into  the  sides,  which  they 
slit  open  for  this  purpose.  Concealed  witliin  their  movable 
cases,  or  in  their  lint-covered  burrows,  they  carry  on  the 
work  of  destruction  tlirough  the  summer;  but  in  the  au- 
tumn tliey  leave  off  eating,  make  fast  their  habitations,  and 
remain  at  rest  and  seemingly  torpid  through  the  winter. 
Early  in  the  spring  they  change  to  chrysalids  within  their 
cases,  and  in  about  twenty  days  afterwards  are  transformed 
to  winged  moths,  and  come  forth,  and  fly  about  in  the 
evening,  till  they  have  paired  and  are  ready  to  lay  their 
eggs.  They  then  contrive  to  slip  through  cracks  into  dark 
closets,  chests,  and  drawers,  under  the  edges  of  carpets,  in 
the  folds  of  curtains  and  of  garments  han^ng  up,  and  into 
various  other  places,  where  they  immediately  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  colony  of  destructive  moth-worms. 

Early  in  June  the  prudent  housekeeper  will  take  care 
to  beat  up  their  qiiarters  and  put  them  to  flight,  or  to 
disturb  them  so  as  to  defeat  their  designs  and  destroy  tlieir 
eggs  and  young.  With  this  view  wardrobes,  closets,  draw- 
ers, and  chests  will  be  laid  open,  and  emptied  of  their  con- 
tents, and  all  woollen  garments,  and  bedding,  fiirs,  feathers, 
carpets,  curtains,  and  the  like,  will  be  removed  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  to  the  beat  of  the  sun,  for  several  hours 
together,  and  will  not  be  put  back  in  their  places  without 
a  thorough  brushing,  beating,  or  shaking.  By  these  means, 
the  moths  and  their  eggs  will  be  dislodged  and  destroyed. 
In  old  houses,  that  are  much  infested  by  motlis,  tlie  cracks 
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in  the  floors,  in  the  wainscot,  around  tho  walls  and  shelves 
of  closets,  and  even  in  the  furniture  used  for  holding  clothes, 
should  be  brushed  over  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  Powdered 
black  pepper,  strewed  under  the  edges  of  carpets,  is  said 
to  repel  moths.  Sheets  of  paper  sprinkled  with  spirits  of 
turpentine,  camphor  in  coarse  .powder,  leaves  of  tobacco, 
or  shavings  of  Russia  leather,  should  be  placed  among  the 
clothes,  when  they  are  laid  aside  for  the  summer. 

Furs,  plumes,  and  other  small  articles,  not  in  constant 
use,  are  best  preserved  by  being  put,  with  a  few  tobacco- 
leaves,  or  bits  of  camphor,  into  bags  made  of  thick  brown 
paper,  and  closely  sewed  or  pasted  up  at  the  end.  Chests 
of  camphor-wood,  red  cedar,  or  of  Spanish  cedai',  are  found 
to  be  the  best  for  keeping  all  articles  from  moths  and  other 
vermin.  The  cloth  linings  of  carriages  can  bo  secured  for- 
ever from  the  attacks  of  moths  by  being  washed  or  sponged 
on  both  sides  with  a  solution  of  the  coiTosive  sublimate  of 
mercury  in  alcohol,  made  just  strong  enough  not  to  leave 
a  white  stain  on  a  black  feather.  Moths  can  be  killed  by 
ftimigating  the  article  containing  them  with  tobacco-Kmoko 
or  with  sulphur,  or  by  shutting  it  in  a  tight  vessel  and 
then  plunging  the  latter  into  toiling  water,  or  exposing  it 
to  steam,  for  tlie  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  or  by  putting  it 
into  an  oven  heated  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

Stored  grain  is  exposed  to  much  injury  from  the  depre- 
dations of  two  little  motlis,  in  Europe,  and  is  attacked  in 
the  same  way,  and  apparently  by  tho  same  insects,  in  tliis 
country.  Not  ha\'ing  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  examine 
these  insects  myself,  I  have  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  tlie 
accounts  ^ven  by  foreign  writers  for  most  of  the  following 
particulars  respecting  their  history. 

The  European  grain-moth  (^Tinea  graneUa),  in  its  per- 
fected state,  is  a  winged  insect,  between  tliree  and  four 
tenths  of  an  inch  long,  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  its  wingb, 
and  e.xpanrls  six  tenths  of  an  inch.     It  has  a  whitish   tuft 
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on  its  forehead;  its  long  and  narrow  wings  cover  its  back 
like  a  sloping  roof,  are  a  little  turned  up  behind,  and  are 
edged  with  a  wide  fringe.  Its  fore  wings  are  glossy,  like 
satin,  and  are  marbled  with  white  or  gray,  light  brown, 
and  dark  brown  or  blackish  spots,  and  there  is  always  one 
dark  square  spot  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge.  Its 
hind  wings  are  blackish.  Some  of  these  winged  moths 
appear  in  May,  others  in  July  and  August,  at  which  times 
they  lay  their  eggs ;  for  there  are  two  broods  of  them  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  young  from  the  first-laid  eggs 
come  to  their  growth  and  finish  their  transformations  in 
six  weeks  or  two  months ;  the  others  live  through  the  win- 
ter, and  turn  to  winged  moths  in  the  following  spring. 
The  young  moth-worms  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  6)  do  not  bur- 
row into  the  grain,  as  lias  been  asserted  by  some  writers, 
who  seem  to  have  confounded  tliem  with  the  Angoumob 
grain-worms ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  they  begin 
to  gnaw  the  grain  and  cover  themselves  with  the  fragments, 
which  they  line  with  a  silken  web.  As  they  increase  in 
size,  they  festen  together  several  grains  with  their  webs 
(Plate  Vn.  Fig.  7),  so  as  to  make  a  larger  cavity,  wherein 
they  hve.  After  a  while,  becoming  uneasy  in  their  confined 
habitations,  they  come  out,  and  wander  over  the  grain, 
spinning  their  threads  as  they  go,  till  they  have  found  a 
suitable  place  wherein  to  make  their  cocoons.  Thus  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  oats,  all  of  which  they  attack,  will  be  found 
full  of  lumps  of  grains  cemented  together  by  these  corn- 
worms,  as  they  are  sometimes  called ;  and  when  they  are 
very  numerous,  the  whole  surface  of  the  grain  in  the  bin 
will  be  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  webs  and  of  adhering 
grains. 

These  destructive  corn-worms  are  really  soft  and  naked 
caterpillars,  of  a  cylmdrical  shape,  tapering  a  little  at  each 
end,  and  are  provided  with  sixteen  legs,  the  first  three  pairs 
of  which  are  conical  and  jointed,  and  the  others  fleshy  and 
wart-lilie.     When  fully  grown,  they  measure  four  or  five 
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tentlis  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a  light  ochre  or 
huff  color,  with  a  reddish  head.  When  ahout  six  weeks 
old,  they  leave  the  grain,  and  get  into  cracks,  or  around 
tlie  sides  of  corn-bins,  and  each  one  then  makes  itself  a 
little  oval  pod  or  cocoon,  about  as  large  as  a  grain  of  wheat. 
The  insects  of  the  first  brood,  as  before  said,  come  out  of 
tlieir  cocoons,  in  the  winged  form,  in  July  and  August, 
and  lay  their  eggs  for  anotlier  brood ;  the  others  remain 
unchanged  in  their  cocoons,  through  the  winter,  and  take 
the  chrysalis  form  in  March  or  April  following.  Three 
weeks  afterwards,  the  shining  brown  chrysalis  forces  itself 
part  way  out  of  the  cocoon,  by  the  help  of  some  little  sharp 
points  on  its  tail,  and  bursts  open  at  the  other  end,  so  as 
to  allow  the  moth  therein  confined  to  come  forth. 

From  various  statements,  deficient  however  in  exactness, 
that  have  appeared  in  some  of  our  agricultural  journals, 
I  am  led  to  think  that  this  corn-moth,  or  an  insect  much 
like  it  in  its  habits,  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  lias  generally  been  mistaken  for  the  grain-weevil. 
Many  years  ago  I  remember  to  have  seen  oats  and  shelled 
com  (maize)  affected  in  the  way  above  described ;  and  Dr. 
Asa  Fitch  has  favored  me  with  a  grain-moth,  obtained  in 
a  flour-mill  at  East  Greenwich,  New  York,  which  agreed 
with  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  European  Knea 
grandla.  In  some  remarks  upon  this  insect  in  the  Albany 
"Cultivator,"  for  January,  1S47,  he  states  that  the  Amer- 
ican insect  was  observed  to  make  its  cocoon  within  the 
webs  among  the  grain,  instead  of  retiring  therefrom  when 
about  to  undergo  its  transformations.  The  habits  of  the 
European  grain-moth  are  probably  sometimes  varied ;  for, 
although  most  writers  on  its  history  agree  in  saying  that 
the  insect  leaves  the  grain  and  conceals  itself  in  crevices 
of  the  granary  when  preparing  to  make  its  cocoon,  Olivier* 
expressly  states  that  it  undergoes  its  transformation  in  its 
weh  among  the  grain. 

»  F.ncyulop^die  M6tlioili(|ae,  Insectes,  'I'om.  IV.  p.  114. 
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There  is  another  grain-moth,  which,  at  varions  times, 
has  been  found  to  he  more  destructive  in  granaries,  in  some 
provinces  of  France,  than  the  preceding  kind.  It  is  the 
Angoumois  motli,  or  Anacampsis  (^Butalis)  cerealella,  an 
insect  evidently  belonging  to  the  family  of  Yponomectad^, 
or  Yponomeutians.  The  winged  moths  of  this  group  have 
only  two  visible  feelers,  and  these  are  generally  long,  slender, 
and  curved  over  their  heads.  Their  narrow  wings  most 
ofien  overlap  each  other,  and  cover  their  hacks  horizontally 
when  shut.  It  is  stated  in  the  "Introduction  to  Entomol- 
ogy,"* by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby  and  Mr.  Spence,  tliat  the 
insect  under  consideration  is  not  yet  named.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake ;  for  it  was  named  Aludta  cerealella,  by 
Olivier,!  ^  l<*"g  ^o  as  the  year  1789.  Olivier's  name 
for  it  appears  also  to  have  been  overlooked  by  LatreiUe, 
who  has  given  it  that  of  (Ecopkora  gr<mella.%  MoreoTcr, 
the  writers  of  the  "Introduction"  have  extracted  from  the 
works  of  K^aumur  §  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  insect, 
which  they  call  Tinea  Sordei  and  Ypiolophug  grcmellu»,\\ 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Angoumois  moth.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  treatise,  I 
stated  that  "  the  Angoumois  grain-moth  probably  belongs 
to  the  modem  genus  Anaeampsw,  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  signifying  recurved,  in  allusion  to  the  direction 
of  the  feelers  of  the  moths."  To  this  genus,  as  understood 
by  most  English  entomologists,  it  certainly  does  belong; 
but  Mr.  Curtis  is  disposed  to  place  it  in  his  genus  Lavema, 
including  certain  species  which  he  has  separated  from  Ana- 
campsis.  The  French  naturalist  Duponchel,  who  has  de- 
scribed and  figured  it  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Sup- 
plement to  his   "  Histoire    Naturelle   des   L^pidopt6res   de 

•  Fifth  edition,  Vol.  I.  p.  173. 

t  Encyclop^die  Mfithodique,  Hist  Nut.  InsECtes,  Tom.  IV.  p.  131.     See  also 
Gu^rin's  edition  of  Tigny's  Histoire  Nat.  des  Insectfisi,  Tom,  IX.  p.  301. 
i  Cuvler's  R6gne  Ajiinmi,  2d  edition. 
^  M^moiree,  Tom.  II.  p.  486. 
II  Introduction  lo  Entomology,  Vol.  I.  p.  171. 
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France,"  refers  this  insect  to  the  genus  Butalis,  which  name 
I  have  thouglit  proper  now  to  adopt. 

For  moro  than  a  century,  tliJs  insect  has  prevailed  in 
the  western  parts  of  France,  and  has  gradually  been  ex- 
tending in  an  easterly  and  northerly  direction.  In  the  year 
1736,  the  French  naturalist  Reaumur  published  an  interest- 
ing account  of  it,  illustrated  by  rude  figures,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  instructive  "Mi^moires."  He  found  it  to  be 
very  injurious  to  stored  barley,  at  Lujon,  in  the  province 
of  La  Vendue,  and  ascertained  that  it  destroyed  wheat  also. 
In  the  adjacent  province  of  Angoumois,  it  continued  to 
increase  for  many  years,  till  at  length  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment was  directed  to  its  fearful  depredations.  This  was 
in  1760,  when  the  insect  was  found  to  swarm  in  all  the 
wheat-fields  and  granaries  of  Angoumois  and  of  tlie  neigh- 
boring provinces,  and  the  afflicted  inhabitants  were  thereby 
deprived  not  only  of  their  principal  staple,  wherewith  they 
wore  wont  to  pay  their  annua]  rents,  their  taxes,  and  their 
titlies,  but  were  threatened  with  famine  and  pestilence  from 
the  want  of  wholesome  bread.  Two  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Paris,  the  celebrated  Duhamel  du  Mon- 
ceau  and  M.  Tillet,  were  then  commissioned  to  visit  the 
province  of  Angoumois,  and  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this 
destructive  insect.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  was  com- 
municated to  the  Academy,  in  whose  history  and  memoirs 
it  may  be  found,  and  was  also  subsequently  republished 
in  a  separate  volume.*  From  this  work,  and  from  the 
"  Mdmoires "  of  Reaumur,  the  following  particulars  are  de- 
rived. 

The  Angoumois  grain-insect,  in  its  perfected  state,  is  a 
little  moth,  of  a  pale  cinnamon-brown  color  above,  having 
the  lustre  of  satin,  witli  narrow  broadly  fringed  hind  wings 
of  an  ashen  or  leaden  color,  two  thread-like  antennse,  con- 

•  "  Jlistoire  d'un  Inseote  qui  d^vorc  laa  Grains  de  1' Angoumois,"  12mo,  Paris, 
1763,  See  also  "  Histoiro  de  I'Aoad^niiB  Koyale  des  Sciences,"  kaaie  1761,  p.  66, 
and  "  MSmoiies,"  p.  289,  tto,  Paris,  1763. 
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sisting  of  numerous  beaded  joints,  a  spiral  tongue  of  mod- 
erate length,  and  two  tapering  feelers,  turned  over  its  head. 
It  lays  from  sixty  to  ninety  eggs,  placing  tliem  in  clusters 
of  twenty  or  more  on  a  single  grain.  From  these  are 
hatched,  in  from  four  to  six  days,  little  worm-like  cater- 
pillars, not  thicker  than  a  hair.  These  immediately  dis- 
perse, and  each  one  selects  for  itself  a  single  grain,  and 
burrows  therein  at  the  most  tender  part,  commonly  the 
place  whence  the  plumule  comes  forth.  Remaining  there 
concealed,  it  devours  the  mealy  substance  within  the  hull ; 
and  this  destruction  goes  on  so  secretly,  as  only  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  softness  of  the  grain  or  the  loss  of  its  weight. 
When  fully  grown,  this  caterpillar  is  not  more  than  one 
fifth  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  of  a  white  color,  with  a  brown- 
ish head ;  and  it  has  six  small  jointed  legs,  and  ten  ex- 
tremely small  wart-hke  prop-legs.  Having  eaten  out  the 
heart  of  the  gi'aiu,  which  is  just  enough  for  all  its  wants, 
it  spins  a  silken  web  or  curtain  to  divide  the  hollow,  length- 
wise, into  two  unequal  parts,  the  smaller  containing  the 
rejected  fragments  of  its  food,  and  the  larger  cavity  serving 
instead  of  a  cocoon,  wherein  the  insect  undergoes  its  trans- 
formations. Before  turning  to  a  chrysalis  it  gnaws  a  small 
hole  nearly  or  quite  through  the  hull,  and  sometimes  also 
through  tlie  chaffy  covering  of  the  grain,  through  which  it 
can  make  its  escape  easily  when  it  becomes  a  winged  moth. 
The  insects  of  the  first,  or  summer  brood,  come  to  ma- 
turity in  about  three  weeks,  remain  but  a  short  time  in 
the  chrysalis  state,  and  turn  to  winged  moths  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  at  this  time  may  bo  found,  in  tlie  evening,  in 
great  numbers,  laying  their  eggs  on  tlie  grain  stored  in 
bams  and  granaries.  The  moth-worms  of  the  second  brood 
remain  in  the  grain  through  tlie  winter,  and  do  not  change 
to  winged  insects  tiU  the  following  summer,  when  they 
come  out,  fly  into  die  fields  in  the  night,  and  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  young  ears  of  the  growing  grain.  Although  there 
seem  to  be  two  principal  broods  in  the  course  of  a  yeai". 
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we  are  not  to  understand  that  these  are  the  only  ones ;  for 
French  writers  inform  us,  that  others  are  produced  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  that  the  production  of  the  insects 
is  accelerated  or  retarded  by  differences  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air.*  When  damaged  grain  is  sown,  it  comes  np 
very  thin ;  the  infected  kernels  seldom  sprout,  but  the  in- 
sects lodged  in  them  remain  aliye,  finish  their  transforma- 
tions in  the  field,  and  in  due  time  come  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  winged  form. 

To  the  foregoing  sketch  must  now  be  added  an  account 
of  an  American  grain-insect,  which,  in  t)ie  first  edition  of 
this  treatise,  I  suggested  would  prove  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Angoumois  grain-moth.  Having  since  obtained  some 
of  these  American  insects  from  various  quarters,  and  having 
had  a  colony  of  them  living  and  increasing,  for  three  years, 
under  my  own  eye,  I  find  them  to  agree,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  with  the  European  species.  Until,  therefore, 
they  are  proved,  by  actual  comparison  wJth  perfect  speci- 
m.ens  of  the  latter,  to  be  absolutely  distinct,  I  must  consider 
it  as  next  to  certain  that  they  are  identical,  and  that  they 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country  Irom  Europe.  Per- 
haps, hereafter,  the  mode  of  tlieir  introduction  may  be  as 
satisfactorily  ascertained  as  that  of  the  Hessian  fly.  In  the 
year  1768,  Colonel  Landon  Carter,  of  Sabine  Hall,  Virginia, 
communicated  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Phiiar 
delphia  some  interesting  "  Observations  concerning  the  Fly- 
Weevil  tliat  destroys  Wheat."  These  were  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  tlie  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Society,  and  were 
followed  by  some  remarks  on  the  subject  by  "  the  Committee 
of  Husbandry."  This  is  the  earliest  authentic  account  of 
the  insect  that  I  have  met  with.  Tl\e  Committee  stated, 
that  "  it  was  said  the  injury  of  wheat  from  these  flies  began 
in  North  Carolina  about  forty  years  before,  —  and  that  tliey 
had  extended  gradually  fi-om  Carolina  into  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  the  lower  counties  of  Delaware,  but  had  not  then 
*  Olivier,  Encyclopedie  Methoiiique,  iDsectes,  Tom.  IV.  p.  116. 
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penetrated  into  Pennsylvania  or  passed  the  Delaware."  They 
remarked,  moreover,  that  the  insects  "  appeared  to  be  of 
the  same  kind  with  those  that  do  the  hke  mischief  in  Europe, 
as  described  to  Mr.  Duhamel  by  a  gentleman  of  Angou- 
mois." 

Mr.  Louis  A.  G.  Bosc,  who  was  sent  by  the  French 
government,  in  1796,  to  this  country,  where  he  spent  several 
years,  found  the  Alucita  cerealella  "  so  abundant  in  Carolina 
as  to  extinguish  a  candle  when  he  entered  his  granary  in  the 
night."*  This  fly-weevil,  or  little  grain-moth,  has  spread 
from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  where  its  depredations 
were  first  observed,  into  Kentucky,  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Oliio  and  Indiana,  and  probably  more  or  less  throughout 
the  wheat  region  of  the  adjacent  States,  between  the  thirty- 
sixth  and  fortieth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  But  these  are 
not  the  extreme  limits  of  its  occasional  depredations,  as  it  has 
been  found  even  in  New  England,  where,  however,  its  propa- 
gation seems  to  have  been  limited  by  the  length  and  severity 
of  the  winter.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  Indian  com  suffer 
alike  from  it,  the  last  especially  when  kept  unprotected  more 
than  six  or  eight  months. 

Several  essays  on  this  insect  have  appeared  in  agricultural 
journals,  none  of  which,  however,  were  known  to  me  when 
my  first  account  of  the  Angoumois  moth  was  written.  One 
of  these  is  an  elaborate  article  by  Edward  Ruffln,  Esq.,  of 
Hanover  County,  Virginia,  printed  in  "  The  Farmers'  Regis- 
ter "  for  November,  1833.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to 
prove,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  there  is  a  continued 
reproduction  of  the  insect,  in  stored  grain,  at  short  intervals, 
throughout  the  warm  season,  or  from  the  latter  part  of  June 
till  further  increase  is  checked  by  cold  weather.  Mr.  Euffin 
thinks  that  but  very  few  eggs  are  deposited  on  corn  in  the 
field,  that  these  do  not  ordinarily  hatch  till  the  following 
summer,  and  that  then  they  are  sufficient  to  stock  the  whole 
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crop  of  stored  grain  with  their  progeny,  Mr.  Samuel  Ju- 
dah,  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  in  a  short  and  very  sensible 
article,  published  in  "  The  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener" 
for  October  4,  1845,  seems  to  have  come  to  nearly  the 
Bame  conclusions,  Mr,  Hicliard  Owen,  of  New  Harmony, 
Indiana,  has  given  a  very  good  history  of  this  insect,  accom- 
panied with  wood-cuts,  in  "  The  Cidtivator,"  for  July  and 
November,  1846,  To  this  I  may  have  occasion  again  to 
refer,  as  also  to  two  other  articles,  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Edward  RufEn,  Esq.,  in  the  sixth  volume  of "  The  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,"  pages  52  and  93,  published  in  February 
and  March,  1847. 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  Mr.  E.  C.  Herrick,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut,  sent  to  me  a  few  grains  of  wlieat,  that  had 
been  eaten  by  moth-worms  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  grain 
is  attacked  by  the  Angoumois  insect;  and  a  gentleman,  to 
whom  this  moth-eaten  wheat  was  shown,  informed  me  that 
he  bad  seen  grain  thus  afFocted  in  Maine.  Unfortunately, 
the  insects  contained  in  this  wheat  were  dead  when  received, 
having  perished  in  the  chrysalis  state.  Had  they  lived  to 
finish  their  transformations,  they  woidd  have  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  suspected  identity  with 
the  fly-weevil  of  Virginia,  and  the  Angoumois  moth  of 
France.  All  my  attempts  to  obtain  speeimens  of  the  fly- 
weevil  from  the  South  and  West  were  unsuccessful,  till  the 
10th  of  November,  1845,  when  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing a  parcel  of  damaged  wheat  and  a  bottle  fiiU  of  the  moths 
from  Kiehmond,  Virginia,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John 
Dunlop  Osborne,  then  a  student  in  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard  College.  Living  specimens,  and  the  insects  in  the 
worm  or  larva  state,  were  still  wanting.  These  were  most 
unexpectedly  obtained  nearer  home. 

The  late  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  told 
me,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  that  he  had  a  quantity  of  corn, 
grown  the  year  before,  which  had  become  infested  with 
insects,  and  that  he  found  great  numbers  of  tlie  insects,  on 
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the  wing,  in  the  room  where  the  corn  was  kept.  He  also 
brought  to  me  two  large  ears  of  com  from  tlie  infected  heap. 
At  that  time,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  fly-weevil  attacked 
Indian  corn,  at  least  in  New  England;  and  these  ears, 
appearing  sound  externally,  were  rolled  up  in  several  sheets 
of  strong  brown  paper,  securely  tied,  and  laid  away  for 
future  examination.  They  were  forgotten,  however,  tiU  De- 
cember, 1845,  when,  upon  opening  the  parcel,  I  found  a 
great  quantity  of  dead  moths,  and  sevci-al  living  ones,  in  the 
paper.  Every  kernel  appeared  to  have  been  perforated,  and 
many  of  the  kernels  had  three  or  four  holes  in  each  of  them. 
Some  contained  the  insect  in  the  worm  state,  and  some  the 
fuUy  formed  chrysalis.  The  motlis  differed  from  the  Vir- 
ginia fly-weevil  only  in  being  rather  larger,  with  blackish 
fore  legs,  and  in  having  a  more  conspicuous  blackish  spot 
near  the  tips  of  the  feelers,  showing  them  to  be  merely 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  This  remark  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  now  well-known  fact,  that  the  fly-weevil, 
at  the  South  and  West,  attacks  corn  as  well  as  wheat,  and 
by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Owen,  that  "  the  insect  found  in 
corn  docs  not  differ  from  that  found  in  wheat ;  it  is  usually," 
says  he,  "  somewhat  larger  than  the  specimens  firom  wheat, 
but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  nourishment 
which  tlie  com  has  afforded."  Moreover,  wc  learn  from 
the  works  of  Olivier  and  of  Bonafous,*  that  maize  also 
suffers  from  the  Angoumois  moth  in  France.  It  is  related 
that  Kahn,  the  Swedish  traveller,  on  finding  some  bugs  in 
pease  that  he  had  carried  home  from  this  country,  was 
filled  with  alarm,  "  fearing  lest  he  might  thereby  introduce 
so  great  an  evil  into  his  beloved  Sweden."  With  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling,  on  finding  what  the  insects  were 
that  had  been  depredating  in  my  friend's  corn-bin,  I  put 
the  two  ears  of  corn  into  a  large  glass  jar,  and  corked  it 
tight,   to  prevent  the  escape   of  any  motlis   that  might  be 

1,  Insecfes,  Tom.  IV.  p.  121.     Ili^toire  du  Mais,  jjar 
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developed  from  worms  and  chrysalids  remaining  in  the  ker- 
nels. The  next  June,  a  swarm  of  moths  appeared  in  the 
jar,  in  which  they  continued  to  propagate  three  years,  suc- 
cessively, producing  moths  in  considerable  quantities  in  June 
and  in  August,  with  a  smaller  number  at  varioiis  inter- 
mediate times,  except  during  the  depth  of  winter. 

These  corn-moths,  as  already  stated,  were  rather  larger 
tlian  those  from  the  wheat,  the  wings  of  some  of  them 
expanding  nearly  six  tenths  of  an  inch.*  The  head  is 
smooth,  and  not  tufted.  The  antenniJG  are  thread-like,  with 
distinctly  marked  joints.  The  feelers  are  long  and  curved 
upwards ;  the  terminal  joint  naked,  acute,  and  blackish  near 
the  tip ;  the  second  or  middle  joint  rather  shorter  and  thick- 
er, hairy  beneath,  and  blackish  on  the  outer  side  ;  the  basal 
joint  very  short  and  hfury.  The  tongue  makes  several 
spiral  turns,  and,  when  extended,  is  about  half  the  length 
of  the  antennae.  The  body  and  fore  wings  are  of  that  tint 
of  pale  brownish-gray  which  the  French  call  coffee  and 
milk  color,  and  they  have  the  lustre  of  satin.  The  fore 
wings  are  long  and  narrow,  and  are  pointed  at  the  end; 
together  with  tiieir  wide  fringes,  they  are  more  or  less 
sprinkled  with  blackish  dots,  especially  near  the  tips.  The 
hind  wings  are  blackish,  with  a  leaden  lustre ;  they  are 
narrow,  and  are  very  suddenly  and  obliquely  contracted  to 
a  point  at  the  tips ;  they  are  entirely  surrounded  with  a 
blackish  fringe,  which  is  wider  on  the  inner  margin  than 
the  wing  itself.  They  are  folded  lengthwise,  when  at  rest, 
beneath  the  upper  wings.  The  fore  legs  are  blackish,  and 
tlie  hindmost  legs  are  fringed  with  long  hairs  on  the  inner 
side.  The  chrysahs  is  obtuse  at  each  end ;  tlie  tail  sur- 
rounded with  a  few  minute  points,  three  of  which  are  larger 
than  the  rest ;   the  rings  of  the  body  are  smooth,  or  not 

•  Mr.  Curtis,  probably  through  inadvertence,  has  stated  that  Balalls  cerealella 
"  axpnnds  rather  more  than  one  inch."  Half  an  inch  is  the  true  measure.  See 
-Toumal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Vol.  VII.  p.  86.  Compare 
Duponchel,  Hist.  Uat.  dea  L^pidopteres  de  France,  Supplement,  Tom.  IV.  pi. 
86,  fig.  3. 
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notched;  and  tlie  wing-cases  extend  nearly  to  the  hinder 
extremity.  The  chrysalis-skin  generally  remains  within  the 
grain  when  the  moth  comes  out;  in  some  few  cases,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  sticking  out  of  the  oriiice  in  the  kernel, 
and  sometimes  in  the  crevices  between  the  kernels.  The 
foregoing  minute  description,  which  is  taken  from  perfectly 
fresh  and  uninjured  specimens,  will  serve  to  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  the  genus  and  species  to  which  this  corn-moth 
is  to  be  referred. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experience,  that  the  ravages  of  the 
two  kinds  of  grain-moths  whose  history  has  been  now  given 
can  be  effectually  checked  by  drying  the  damaged  grain 
in  an  oven  or  kiln ;  and  that  a  heat  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  degrees,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  continued 
during  twelve  hours,  will  kill  the  insects  in  all  their  forms. 
Indeed,  the  heat  may  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  four 
degrees  with  the  same  effect,  but  the  grain  must  then  be 
exposed  to  it  for  the  space  of  two  days.  Insect-mills,  some- 
what hke  coffee-roasters  on  a  large  scale,  have  been  Invented 
jn  Frajice,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  and  agitating  the  in- 
fested wheat,  by  which  the  eggs  and  larvfe  of  the  little 
corn-moth,  or  Sutalis,  are  destroyed.  Fumigation  in  close 
vessels,  with  the  gas  of  burning  cliarcoal,  is  found  to  be 
an  effectual  remedy ;  and  Dr.  Herpin  states  that  this  process 
neither  imparts  any  bad  flavor  to  the  grain,  nor  does  it 
impair  its  power  of  vegetating.  He  recommends  also  the 
early  threshing  and  winnowing  of  wheat,  as  tending  to  pre- 
serve it.*  This,  indeed,  is  advocated  by  the  most  experi- 
enced wheat  cultivators  in  this  country,  particularly  if  done 
by  machinery ;  and  it  should  not  be  deferred  later  than  the 
end  of  July.  The  concussion  and  agitation  undergone  by 
the  wheat  in  being  threshed  and  winnowed,  as  intimated 
by  Dr.  Herpin,  Mr.  Judah,  and  others,  is  supposed  to  dis- 
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lodge  the  eggs  and  kill  the  larvse  of  the  insect.  With  the 
same  view,  Mr.  Owen  recommends  passing  the  new  wheat 
through  "  a  rubbing  mill,  such  as  is  used  in  Virginia  and 
other  large  wheat-growing  districts,  to  insure  first-rate  flour"; 
after  which  the  wheat  may  be  kept  in  bulk,  or  may  be  im- 
mediately ground.  If  a  large  surface  of  grain  be  exposed 
in  tlie  bani,  tlie  granary,  or  the  mill,  during  the  season 
of  the  moth,  it  will  assuredly  become  affected;  for,  in  the 
night,  when  these  insects  are  most  active  and  on  the  wing, 
they  will  light  upon  the  exposed  surfeee  and  deposit  their 
eggs,  which,  in  a  few  months  of  hot  weather,  will  produce 
numerous  and  successive  broods  of  moth-worms.  To  se- 
cure it  from  attack,  tlierefore,  the  grain  should  be  deposited 
in  tight  bins  or  casks,  after  having  been  properly  prepared 
by  being  dried  in  a  kiln,  or  even  by  exposure  to  the  lieat 
of  the  sun. 

Some  persons  have  succeeded  perfectly  in  preserving 
grain  from  the  corn-weevil  and  from  the  corn-moth  by 
putting  it  into  casks  heated  and  fiimigated  with  burning 
charcoal.  The  charcoal  may  be  burnt  in  a  portable  furnace, 
lowered  into  the  cask  by  a  chain ;  and  the  grain  should  be 
poured  in  while  the  cask  is  hot.  It  has  been  observed  that 
a  low  temperature  checks  the  propagation  of  the  corn-moth, 
and  that  the  larvse,  or  moth-worms,  in  the  grain  cannot 
survive  the  winter  in  those  places  where  the  thermometer 
falls  to  zero.  Hence,  in  the  cool  and  well-ventilated  corn- 
barns  of  New  England,  grain  will  ordinarily  bo  exempt  from 
attack.  During  the  summer,  however,  grain  that  has  been 
brought  from  infected  districts,  or  that  has  otherwise  become 
contaminated,  will  be  likely  to  suff'er  to  some  extent,  even 
here.  From  tliese  fiicts  we  learn  how  important  it  is  that 
wheat  and  corn,  which  are  to  be  kept  over  winter,  for  use, 
for  sale,  or  for  seed,  should  be  previously  well  prepared, 
and  should  be  deposited  in  suitable  vessels  in  cool  apart- 
ments, no  matter  how  cold,  provided  they  arc  also  dry. 
It  has  been  observed  that  very  little  corn  is  attacked  in  the 
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field,  the  husks  or  shucks  protecting  it  firom  the  moths, 
which  find  only  a  few  ears,  whose  ends  protrude  beyond 
the  husks,  whereon  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Hence  some  per- 
sons recommend  keeping  corn  in  the  husks,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  corn-moth  and  also  fi-om  the  corn-weevil.  This 
method  is  ohjectionahle  on  account  of  the  trouble  it  occa- 
sions, and  the  increased  bulk  of  the  corn ;  and  it  is  less 
sure  than  the  means  above  described. 

Mr,  Owen  has  made  the  interesting  discovery,  that  the 
larvje  of  the  wheat-moth  are  sometimes  preyed  upon  by 
still  smaller  larva3,  which,  having  destroyed  their  victims, 
are  transformed  to  minute  black  ichneumon-flies.  These 
have  not  yet  been  obtained  fi-om  any  of  the  samples  of 
infected  wheat  or  corn  that  have  come  under  my  notice ; 
but,  from  the  figures  given  of  them  by  Mr.  Owen  in  "  The 
Cultivator,"  for  November,  1846,  they  appear  evidently  to 
be  Chalcidian  parasites,  and  belong  perhaps  to  the  genus 
Pteromalas.  Of  these  parasitical  flies  he  remarks,  that 
"  some  formers  had  noticed  large  numbers  among  the  tad- 
ings  of  the  winnowing  machine."  Where  they  prevail,  they 
doubtiess  contribute,  in  no  small  measure,  to  check  the  in- 
crease of  the  moths. 

The  Angoumois  moth  is  unknown  in  England.  Hence 
specimens  of  the  American  insect,  sent  by  me  to  my  fi'iend, 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Doubleday,  of  the  British  Museum, 
in  December,  1845,  were  not  immediately  recognized  by 
him  and  by  Mr.  Curtis,  the  celebrated  English  entomologist. 
Afterwards,  on  consulting  the  work  of  Doponchel  on  the 
Lepidoptera  of  France,  they  identified  my  specimens  as  be- 
longing to  the  Sutalis  cerealella,  the  true  Angoumois  grain- 
moth,  described  and  figured  in  that  work.  This  identifi- 
cation is  the  more  interesting  and  satisfiictory,  from  the 
circumstance  tliat  I  had  not  communicated  to  these  gentle- 
men my  belief  that  the  insects  were  the  same,  and  had 
given  to  them  no  account  of  the  habits  of  my  specimens, 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  their  opinion  unbiased   by  my 
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own.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  had  been  made 
by  European  naturalists,  before  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  treatise,  to  determine  the  modern  genus  to 
which  the  Angoumois  moth  belongs,  or  to  clear  up  and 
make  known  the  synonymy  of  this  species.  This  labor 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  an  American,  remote  from  the 
scene  of  the  early  and  long  continued  depredations  of  the 
insect,  and  deprived  of  the  common  facilities  enjoyed  by 
European  naturalists. 


7.    Feat  e  EH- WING  ED   Moths.     {AluciC/e.) 

The  last  tribe  of  Lcpidopterous  insects  remaining  to  he 
noticed  contains  the  Aiucrr^  of  Linnans,  or  feather- 
winged  moths,  called  Pteeophoeid^  by  the  French  natu- 
ralists. These  moths  are  easily  known  by  their  wings 
being  divided  lengthwise  into  narrow,  fringed  branches, 
resembling  feathers.  The  fore  wings  in  the  genus  Ptero- 
phorus  are  spht,  nearly  half-way,  into  two,  and  the  hind 
wings  are  divided,  to  the  shoulder-joint,  into  three  feathei-s ; 
and  each  of  the  wings,  in  Alucita,  consists  of  six  feathers, 
connected  only  at  the  joint.  The  antennse  of  those  moths 
are  slender  and  tapering;  the  tongue  is  long;  the  feelers 
are  two  in  number,  and  of  moderate  length ;  and  tlie  body 
and  legs  are  very  long  and  slender.  When  at  rest,  their 
wings  do  not  cover  the  body,  but  stand  out  from  it  on  each 
side,  not  spread  however,  but  folded  together  Hke  a  fan,  so 
that  only  the  outer  part  of  each  of  the  fore  wings  is  visible. 
They  fly  slowly  and  feebly,  some  of  them  by  day,  and  oth- 
ers only  at  night,  and,  when  on  the  wing,  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  long-legged  gnats.  Their  catei-pi liars  are 
rather  short  and  thick,  are  clothed  with  a  few  hairs,  and 
have  sixteen  short  legn.  Most  of  them  live  on  the  leaves 
of  low  or  herbaceous  plants,  and,  when  about  to  change  to 
chrysalids,  they  fasten  themselves  by  the  hind  feet  and  by  a 
loop  over  the  hack,  like  the  Lyca^nians.     Those  which  be- 
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long  to  the  genus  Alu&Ua  are  stud  to  live  in  buds,  and 
undergo  their  transformations  in  thin,  transparent  cocoons. 
The  number  of  species  in  this  tribe  is  small ;  and  those  that 
are  found  in  this  country  ai'e  so  few,  and  of  so  little  conse- 
quence, in  an  economical  point  of  view,  that  a  particular 
description  of  them  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  treatise. 
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HYMENOPTERA. 

Stingers  and  Fiejicers.  —  Habits  of  soke  of  the  Hi mbbopteba.  —  Saw- 
Flies  and  Slugs.  — Elth  Saw-Flt.  — Fir  8aw-Fi.t.  —  Vibk  Saw-Fly.— 
RoBE-BUBii    Slug.  —  Phab-Tekb    Slug. —  Hoeh-tailed    Wood- Wasps. — 

GaLL-FuES.  —  ChALCIBIANS.  —  BAKLEY  IhseCT  AKD   JOINT-WOBH. 

BEES,  wasps,  ants,  saw-flies,  and  ichneumon-flies,  of 
uiuiiy  different  kinds,  together  with  other  insects,  un- 
known hy  any  common  names  in  the  English  language, 
helong  to  the  order  Htmenoptera.  Their  wings  are  four 
in  number,  are  traversed  by  a  few  branching  veins,  and  are 
more  or  less  transparent,  or  of  a  thin  and  filmy  texture,  as 
expressed  by  the  name  of  the  order,  which  signifies  mem- 
branaceous wings.  They  fly  swiftly,  and  are  able  to  keep 
on  the  wing  much  longer  than  any  otlier  insects,  because 
their  bodies  are  hght  and  compact,  and  their  wings  very 
thin,  narrow,  and  withal  veiy  strong.  Tliey  have  four 
nippers  or  jaws ;  the  upper  pair  being  horny,  stout,  and 
fitted  for  biting  or  cutting ;  the  lower  are  longer  and  softer, 
and,  with  the  lower  lip,  which  they  cover,  form  a  kind  of 
beak  or  sucker.  Their  antennse  vary  in  form  and  length ; 
but  are  most  often  cylindrical,  and  of  equal  thickness  to  the 
end.  The  males  have  no  weapons  of  offence  or  defence 
except  their  jaws.  The  females  are  armed  with  a  venom- 
ous sting,  concealed  within  the  end  of  the  hind  body,  or 
are  provided  with  a  piercer,  of  some  sort,  for  boring  or  saw- 
ing the  holes  wherein  their  eggs  are  deposited.  Hence 
the  insects  of  this  order  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
Stingers  and  Piercers.  Though  both  of  them  undergo  a 
complete  transformation  in  coming  to  maturity,  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  early  states  of  their  existence. 
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The  young  of  all  the  stinging  Hymenoptera  are  soft, 
white,  and  maggot-shaped,  and  are  without  legs ;  some  of 
those  of  the  Piercers  have  the  same  form,  but  the  others 
more  nearly  resemble  gi-uba  and  caterpillars,  having  a  homy 
head,  and  six  jointed  legs,  and  somo  of  them  numerous 
fleshy  prop-legs  bcRides.  The  latter,  when  food  feils  them 
in  one  place,  are  able  to  creep  to  another,  and  can  look  out 
for  themselves  a  proper  place  of  shelter,  wherein  to  go 
through  with  their  transformations.  The  others  are  ex- 
ceedingly helpless,  and  depend  wholly  upon  the  instinctive 
foresight  of  their  parents,  or  the  daily  care  of  attentive 
nurses,  for  their  food  and  habitations.  When  fuiiy  grown, 
nearly  all  of  these  young  insects  spin  oblong  oval  cocoons, 
wherein  thty  change  to  chrysalids,  and  finaUy  to  winged 
insects.  A  few,  however,  never  obtain  wings  in  the  adult 
state ;  but  these  are  mostly  certain  neuter  and  female  ants, 
the  males  of  which  possess  wings.  With  the  exception  of 
the  white  ants,  belonging  to  another  order,  it  is  only 
among  Hymenopterous  insects  tliat  we  iind  certain  indi- 
viduals constantly  barren,  and  hence  called  neuters.  These 
form  the  principal  part  of  those  communities  of  bees,  of 
wasps,  and  of  ants,  that  unite  in  making  a  habitation  for 
the  whole  swarm,  and  in  providing  a  stock  of  provisions 
for  their  own  use,  and  for  that  of  their  helpless  brood ; 
and  nearly  or  ipaite  all  the  labor  Mis  upon  these  industri- 
ous neuters,  whose  care  and  affection  for  the  young,  which 
they  foster  and  shelter,  could  not  be  greater  were  tliey 
their  own  offspring. 

Hymenopterous  insects  love  the  light  of  tiio  sun ;  they 
take  wing  only  during  the  daytime,  and  remain  at  rest  in 
the  night,  and  in  dull  and  wet  weather.  They  excel  al! 
other  insects  in  tlie  number  and  variety  of  their  instincts, 
which  are  wonderfully  displayed  in  the  methods  employed 
by  them  in  providing  for  the  comfort  and  the  future  wants 
of  their  offepring.  In  the  introductory  chapter  some  re- 
marks have  already  been  made  on  their  habits  and  economy ; 
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and  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  me  now  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  show  how 
admirably  the  Hymenoptera  are  fitted,  in  the  formation  of 
all  their  parts,  for  their  appointed  tasks.  If  any  of  my 
readers  are  curious  to  learn  this,  and  to  witness  for  them- 
selves the  various  arts,  resources,  and  contrivances  resorted 
to  by  these  insects,  let  them  go  abroad  in  the  surnmer,  and 
watch  them  during  their  labors.  They  will  then  see  the 
saw-fly  making  holes  in  leaves  with  her  double  key-hole 
saws,  and  the  horn-tail  boring  with  her  auger  into  the  solid 
trunks  of  trees;  —  they  will  not  fail  to  observe  and  admire 
the  untiring  scrutiny  of  the  iehneumon-flies,  those  little  busy- 
bodies,  forever  on  the  alert,  and  prying  into  every  place 
to  find  tJie  lurking  caterpillar,  grub,  or  maggbt,  wherein 
to  thrust  their  eggs;  —  the  curious  swellings  produced  by 
the  gall-flics,  and  inhabited  by  their  young;- — -the  clay  cells 
of  the  mud-wasp,  plastered  against  the  walls  of  our  houses, 
each  one  containing  a  single  egg,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  living  spiders,  caught  and  imprisoned  tlierein 
solely  for  die  use  of  the  little  mason's  young,  which  thus 
have  constantly  before  them  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  pro- 
visions ;  —  the  holes  of  the  stump-wasp,  stored  with  hundreds 
of  horse-flies  for  the  same  purpose  ; — -tlic  skill  of  the  leaf- 
cutter  bee  in  cutting  out  the  semicircular  pieces  of  leaves 
for  her  patchwork  nest;  —  the  thimble-shaped  cells  of  the 
groiind-bee,  hidden,  in  clusters,  under  some  loose  stone  in 
die  fields,  made  of  little  fi-agments  of  tempered  clay,  and 
stored  with  bee-bread,  the  work  of  many  weeks  for  the 
industrious  laborer;  —  the  waxen  cells  made  by  the  honey- 
bee, without  any  teaching,  upon  purely  mathematical  prin- 
ciples, measured  only  with  her  antennie,  and  wrought  with 
her  jaws  and  tongue ;  —  the  water-tight  nests  of  the  hornet 
and  wasp,  natural  paper-makers  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
who  are  not  obliged  to  use  rags  or  ropes  in  the  formation 
of  their  durable  paper  combs,  but  have  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose fibres  of  wood,  a  material  that  the  art  of  man  has  not 
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yet  been  able  to  manufiicture  into  paper; — the  herculean 
labors  of  ants  in  throwing  up  their  liilloeks,  or  mining  tlieir 
galleries,  compared  wherewith,  if  the  small  size  of  the  la- 
borers be  taken  into  account,  the  efforts  of  man  in  his  proud- 
est monuments,  his  pyramids  and  his  catacomb',  dwindle 
into  insignificance.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  objects 
deserving  of  notice  among  t!ie  insects  of  this  older ;  many 
others  might  be  mentioned,  that  would  lead  us  to  observe 
with  what  consummate  skill  these  little  cieatures  have  been 
lashioned,  and  how  richly  they  have  been  endowed  with 
instincts  that  never  fail  them  in  providing  for  their  own 
welfere,  and  that  of  their  future  progeny. 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  not  many  of  the  Hy- 
menoptera  which  are  actually  or  seriously  injurious  to  vege- 
tation. Those  which  I  propose  now  to  describe  are  not 
provided  with  venomous  stings,  and,  consequently,  are  to 
be  included  among  the  Piercers. 

Such  are  the  saw-flies  (TenthrbdiniDjE),  insects  that 
are  found  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  live  almost  entirely 
on  vegetable  food.  They  are  the  least  active  of  the  Hymen- 
optera,  are  sluggish  in  their  habits,  fly  heavily  and  but  little, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  escape  when  touched.  Most  of  them 
are  rather  short  and  somewhat  flattened.  They  have  a 
broad  head,  which,  seen  from  above,  appears  transversely 
square.  The  hind  body  is  not  narrowed  to  a  point  where 
it  joins  the  thorax,  but  is  as  broad  as  the  latter,  and  is  closely 
united  to  it.  The  antonnte  are  generally  short ;  but  they 
vary  much  in  form;  in  many  species  they  are  thread-like 
and  slightly  tapering ;  in  some,  tliickened  or  knobbed  at 
the  end;  more  rarely,  they  end  suddenly  with  a  few  very 
small  joints,  much  more  slender  than  tiie  rest ;  thev  are 
feathered  in  some  males,  EUid  notched  in  the  other  sex ;  and 
sometimes  they  are  forked,  or  divided  into  long  branches. 
Their  wings  cross  and  overlap  each  other,  and  cover  the 
back  horizontally  when  closed.  But  the  most  striking  pe- 
culiarity of  these  insects  consists  in  the  double  saws  where- 
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with  the  females  are  provided.  These  are  lodged  in  a  deep 
chink  under  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  like  tlie  blade  of 
a  penknife  in  its  handle,  and  are  covered  by  two  narrow, 
scabbard-iike  pieces.  The  saws  are  two  in  number,  placed 
side  by  side,  with  their  ends  directed  backwards,  and  are 
so  hinged  to  the  under  side  of  the  body  that  they  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  chink,  and  moved  up  and  down  when 
in  use.  They  vary  in  their  form,  and  in  the  shape  of  their 
teeth,  in  different  kinds  of  saw-flies ;  but  they  generally 
curve  upwards  and  taper  towards  the  end,  and  are  toothed 
along  the  lower  or  convex  edges.  Each  of  the  saws,  like 
a  carpenter's  fine  saw,  has  a  back  to  steady  it;  the  blade, 
however,  is  not  fastened  to  the  back,  but  slides  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  it.  Moreover,  the  saw-blade  is  not  only 
toothed  on  the  edge,  but  is  covered,  on  one  side,  with  trans- 
verse rows  of  very  fine  teetli,  giving  to  it  the  power  of  a 
rasp,  as  well  as  that  of  a  saw. 

The  female  saw-flies  use  these  ingeniously  contrived  tools 
to  saw  little  slits  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  wherein 
they  afterwards  drop  their  eggs.  Some,  it  appears,  lay 
their  eggs  in  fruits ;  for  Mr.  Westwood  discovered  their 
young  within  apples  that  had  fallen  from  the  trees  before 
they  had  grown  to  the  size  of  walnuts.  The  wounds  made 
in  plants  by  some  kinds  of  saw-flies  swell,  and  produce  galls 
or  knobs,  that  serve  for  habitations  and  for  food  to  their 
young.  The  eggs,  themselves,  of  all  these  flies,  are  found 
to  grow,  and  increase  to  twice  their  former  size  after  they 
are  laid,  probably  by  absorbing  the  sap  of  the  plant  through 
their  thin  shells. 

Most  of  the  larvEe  or  young  of  the  saw-flies  strikingly 
resemble  caterpillars,  being  usually  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
of  a  greenish  color,  and  having  several  pairs  of  legs.  Hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  false  caterpillars.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  belong  to  the  genera  Lyda  and  C^hus, 
in  which  the  legs  are  only  six,  and  the  prop-legs  are  entirely 
wanting,  these  false  caterpillars  have  a  greater  number  of 
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legs  than  true  caterpillars,  being  provided  with  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two ;  but  their  prop-legs  have  not  the  numerous 
little  hooks  that  arm  those  of  caterpillars.  They  have  the 
means  of  spinning  silk  from  their  lower  lips,  hut  not  often 
in  any  great  quantity.  They  are  mostly  naked  and  without 
hairs ;  a  few  have  forked  prickles  on  their  backs ;  some 
are  covered  with  a  white  flaky  substance,  that  easily  rubs 
off;  and  others  have  a  dark-colored  slimy  skin,  which  has 
caused  them  to  he  called  slugs  or  slug-worms.  They  shed 
their  skins  about  four  times,  and,  after  the  last  moulting, 
often  materially  change  in  appearance.  Not  only  do  these 
insects  resemble  caterpillars  in  their  forms,  but  they  have 
nearly  the  same  habits.  They  are  generally  found  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  which  they  devour.  Many  kinds  are  al- 
together solitary ;  a  few  live  together  in  swarms,  under  silk- 
en web«,  which  they  spin  for  a  common  place  of  shelter ; 
others  are  found  also  in  swarms,  but  without  any  webs  over 
them,  and,  when  disturbed,  they  throw  up  their  heads  and 
tails,  m  a  very  odd  way ;  some  roll  up  leaves,  and  live  in 
the  hollow  thus  formed,  hke  the  Tortrices;  others  make 
portable  cases  of  bits  of  leaves,  which  they  caiTy  about  on 
their  backs,  like  the  Tineas ;  certain  kinds  live  within  tlie 
stems  of  plants,  and  devour  the  pith ;  and  wheat,  in  Europe, 
is  said  to  suffer  considerable  injury  from  internal  feeders 
(^Oephus  ptfgmmua)  of  this  kind.  When  fully  grown,  most 
of  them  go  into  the  ground,  and  enclose  themselves  in  thin 
silken  cocoons,  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  coated  with  grains 
of  earth.  Some  make  much  thicker  cocoons,  in  texture 
resembling  parchment,  and  festen  them  to  the  plants  on 
which  they  live,  or  conceal  them  in  crevices,  or  under  leaves 
and  stones  on  the  ground.  They  generally  remain  for  a 
long  time  unchanged  in  their  cocoons,  most  of  them  during 
the  winter  ;  are  transformed  to  chrysaJids,  of  a  whitish  color, 
in  the  spring,  and  come  out  in  the  winged  form  soon  after- 
wards. Of  some  kinds  there  are  two  broods  in  the  course 
of  the    summer,  the  felse   caterpillars   of  the   first   brood 
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coming  to  their  growth,  and  passing  thi-ough  aU  their  trans- 
formations, within  six  or  seven  weelss  from  their  iirst  ap- 
pearance. 

The  names  of  above  sixty  native  species  of  saw-flies  may 
be  found  in  my  "  Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of  Massachu- 
setts." Some  of  these  arc  very  interesting  in  their  appear- 
ance and  habits  in  the  caterpillar  state.  In  what  follows, 
an  account  will  be  given  of  one  of  the  largest  species,  and 
of  some  smaller  kinds,  that  have  been  found  very  injurious 
to  cultivated  plants. 

Our  largest  saw-fly  belongs  to  the  genus  Oiwhex  (Plate 
VIII.  Fig.  12,  Oimbex  Laportd).  Tliis  name  was  origi- 
nally given  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  insects  resembling 
bees  and  wasps,  but  not  producing  honey.  It  therefore 
applies  very  well  to  some  kinds  of  saw-flies,  such  as  the 
female  of  this  species,  which,  at  first  sight,,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  hornet.  Her  head  and  thorax  are  shining 
black.  Her  hind  body  is  oval,  and  of  a  steel-blue  or  deep 
violet  color,  with  three  or  four  oval  yellowish  spots  on  each 
side.  Her  antennse  are  buff-colored,  except  at  the  base, 
where  they  are  dusky ;  they  are  short,  and  end  with  an 
egg-shaped  knob.  Her  wings  are  smoky  brown,  and  semi- 
transparent.  Her  legs  are  blue-black,  and  her  feet  pale 
yellow.  The  length  of  her  body  varies  from  three  quar- 
ters to  seven  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  her  wings  expand  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  or  more.  In  the  manuscript  lec- 
tures of  the  late  Professor  Peck,  she  is  called  Oimb&x  fJlmi, 
because  she  inhabits  the  elm.  The  male  is  the  Cimbex 
Amerieana  of  Dr.  Leach,  and  differs  so  much  from  the 
female,  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  different  species.  His 
body  is  longer  and  narrower  than  that  of  the  female,  and 
wants  the  white  spots  on  the  sides ;  and  there  is  a  trans- 
verse, oval  hole,  filled  with  a  whitish  film,  beliind  the  tho- 
rax, which  is  hardly  perceptible  in  tlie  other  sex.  His 
hind  legs  are  very  thick ;  the  shins  are  bowed,  and  hairy 
within;   and  the  first  joint  of  his   feet  ends  with  a  stout 
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hook,   curved   inwards.      He    often    measures   an   inch   in 
length,  and  his  wings  expand  about  two  inches. 

These  insects  appear  from  the  latter  part  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  June,   during   which  period  the  female  lays  her 
eggs  upon  the  common  American  elm, 
tlie  leaves  whereof  are  the  food  of  her  *^' 

young.  (Fig.  243,  larva.)  The  latter 
come  to  their  growth  in  August,  and 
tlien  measure  from  one  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  in  length.  They  are 
rather  thick,  and  nearly  cylindrical  in 
form,  and  have  twenty-two  legs,  or  a  pair  to  every  ring 
except  the  fourth.  They  have  a  firm,  rough  skin,  of  a 
pale  greenish  yellow  color,  covered  with  numerous  trans- 
verse wrinkles,  with  a  black  stripe,  consisting  of  two  nar- 
row black  lines,  along  the  top  of  the  back,  from  the  head 
to  the  tail;  and  their  spiracles,  or  breathing-holes,  are  also 
black.  When  at  rest,  they  lie  on  their  sides,  curled  up 
in  a  spiral  form,  and  in  this  position  look  not  much  unlike 
some  kinds  of  cockle  or  snail  shells. 

Like  all  the  felse  caterpillars  of  the  genus  Cimbex,  this 
insect,  when  handled  or  disturbed,  betrays  its  fears  or  its 
displeasure  by  spirting  out  a  watery  fluid  from  certain  little 
pores  situated  on  the  sides  of  its  body  just  above  its  spira- 
cies.  After  its  feeding  state  is  over,  it  crawls  down  from 
the  tree  to  the  ground,  and  conceals  itself  under  fallen 
leaves  or  other  rubhish,  and  there  makes  an  oblong  oval, 
brown  cocoon  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  11),  very  closely  woven, 
as  tough  as  parchment,  and  about  an  inch  in  length  In 
this  the  felse  caterpillar  remains  unchanged  tlu'oughout 
the  wmter,  and  is  not  transformed  to  a  chrjsalis  till  the 
frtllowiUjf  spnng  At  length  the  insect  burst;,  its  chrysalis 
^km,  and,  by  pushmg  against  the  end  ot  its  cocoon,  loites 
off  a  little  circuhr  piece  like  a  hd,  and  tluough  the  ojen 
iii_  thuh  made  it  come'*  forth  in  its  winged  foim 

ioi  some  years  past  many  of  the  fir  trees,  cultivated  foi 
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ornament,  in  this  vicinity,  liave  been  attacked  by  s 
of  false  caterpillars,  and,  in  some  instances  tliat  have  fallen 
under  my  notice,  have  been  nearly  stripped  of  their  leaves 
every  summer,  and  in  conaeijuence  thereof  have  been  checked 
in  their  growth,  and  now  seem  to  be  in  a  sickly  condition. 
These  destructive  insects  agree  in  their  habits  and  in  their 
general  appearance,  in  all  their  states,  with  the  pine  and 
fir  saw-flies,  described  by  Kollar,*  by  whose  ravages  whole 
forests  of  these  trees  have  been  destroyed  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  American 
fir  saw-flies  are  not  identical  with  those  of  Europe,  as  they 
differ  fi:om  them  rather  too  much  to  have  originated  from 
the  same  stock  ;  neither  do  they  sufiiciently  agree  with  Dr. 
Leach's  descriptions  of  Lophyrus  Americanus,  Abbotii,  corn- 
par,  &c. ;  and  therefore  I  propose  to  name  this  apparently 
undescribed  species  J^hyrm  AUetis,  the  Lophyrus  of  the 
fir-tree. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  insect  in  its  winged 
state.  The  two  sexes  differ  very  much  from  each  other 
in  size  and  color,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  the  form 
of  theur  antenna.  The  male  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  3)  is  the 
smallest,  measures  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
expands  his  wings  about  two  fifths  of  an  inch.  His  body 
is  black  above,  and  brown  beneath ;  his  wings  are  trans- 
parent, with  changeable  tints  of  rose-red,  green,  and  yel- 
low ;  and  his  legs  are  wholly  of  a  dirty  leather-yellow  color. 
His  antennas  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  4,  magnified)  resemble  very 
short,  black  feathers,  wide  at  the  end,  and  narrowed  to  a 
point,  and  are  curled  inwards  on  each  edge,  so  as  to  appear 
hollow.  The  genus  Lophyrus  derives  its  name  from  the 
plume-like  crest  on  the  heads  of  the  male  insects.  The 
body  of  tlie  female  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  5)  is  about  tliree 
tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  her  wings  expand  half  an  inch 
or  more.  She  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color  above,  with 
a  short  blackish  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the 

»  Treatise,  pp,  340  and  347. 
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thorax ;  her  hody  beneath  and  her  legs  are  paler,  of  a 
dirty  leather-yellow  color ;  and  her  wings  resemble  those 
of  tlie  male.  Her  antennse  are  short,  taper  to  a  point, 
consist  of  nineteen  joints,  and  are  toothed  on  one  side  like 
a  saw.  My  specimens  of  this  kind  of  saw-fly,  which  were 
raised  from  tlie  caturpillars  in  the  summer  of  1838,  came 
out  of  their  cocoons  towards  the  end  of  July  in  the  same 
year;  but  I  have  also  found  them  on  pines  and  firs  early 
in  May. 

The  European  pine  saw-flies  lay  their  eggs  in  slits  which 
they  make  with  their  saws  in  the  edges  of  the  leaves ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  our  fir  saw-fiies  proceed  in  the  same  way. 
In  June  and  July  the  false  caterpillars  of  the  latter  may 
be  found  on  firs ;  and,  according  to  notes  made  by  mo 
many  years  ago,  the  same  insects,  or  some  very  much  like 
them,  were  observed  on  the  leaves  of  the  pitch-pine  also. 
They  are  social  in  their  habits,  living  together  in  consid- 
erable swarms,  and  so  thick  that  sometimes  two  may  be 
seen  feeding  together  on  the  same  leaf,  and  sitting  opposite 
to  each  other.  In  order  to  lay  hold  of  the  leaf  more  firmly, 
they  curl  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  around  it;  and,  if 
tliey  are  disturbed,  they  throw  up  their  heads  and  tsdls 
with  a  jerking  motion.  When  fully  grown,  they  are  from 
five  to  six  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length ;  they  arc  nearly 
cylindrical  in  form,  thickest  before  tlie  middle,  and  tapering 
behind,  and  have  twenty-two  legs.  The  head  and  the  first 
three  pairs  of  legs  are  black.  The  hody  is  of  a  pale  and 
dirty  green  color  above,  with  a  light  stripe  along  the  top 
of  the  back,  separating  two  of  a  darker-green  color;  there 
are  two  dark  green  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  body;  and 
the  belly  and  prop-legs  are  yellowish.  When  young,  the 
two  stripes  on  the  back  are  much  darker,  and  those  on 
the  sides  are  nearly  black.  Tlie  skin,  though  covered  with 
very  fine  transverse  wrinkles,  is  not  rough,  and  with  a 
magnilying-glass  a  few  short  hairs  may  be  seen  scattered 
over  it.     After  the  last  moulting  their  color  fades,  and  diey 
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become  almost  yellow.  The  greater  part  of  them  then  sud- 
denly leave  tho  trees,  either  by  travelling  down  the  trunks, 
or  by  falling  from  the  branches  to  the  ground.  A  tew, 
either  from  weakness  or  from  some  other  cause,  remain  on 
the  trees,  make  their  cocoons  among  the  leaves,  and  i-arely 
finish  their  transformations,  most  of  them  peiishing  from 
the  internal  attacks  of  ichneumon-grubs.  Some  creep  into 
cracks  in  fences,  and  into  other  crevices ;  but  mo'it  of  those 
which  reach  the  ground  bury  themselves  under  decayed 
leaves,  or  among  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  in  such  secure 
places  make  their  cocoons.  The  latter  are  oblong  oval 
cases,  of  tough  grayish  silk,  and  measure  nearly  three  tentlis 
of  an  inch  in  length.  In  due  time  tlie  insects  change  to 
saw-flies,  and  come  out  of  their  cocoons,  one  end  whereof 
separates,  like  a  lid,  to  allow  of  their  escape.  Although 
some  of  them  are  found  to  finish  their  transformations  in 
August,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  them  remain 
unchanged  in  the  ground  till  the  following  spring. 

No  means  for  the  destruction  of  the  caterpillars  of  the 
fir  saw-fly  have  been  tried  here,  except  showering  them 
with  soapsuds,  and  with  solutions  of  whale-oil  soap,  which 
has  been  found  effectual.  They  may  also  be  shaken  off  or 
beaten  from  the  trees,  early  in  the  morning,  when  they 
are  torpid  and  easily  fall,  and  may  be  collected  in  sheets, 
and  be  burned  or  given  to  swine.  For  other  means  to 
check  their  depredations,  the  reader  may  consult  the  arti- 
cles on  the  pine  and  fir  saw-flies  of  Europe,  contained  in 
Kollar's  "  Treatise, "' 

The  following  account  of  a  kind  of  saw-fly  which  at- 
tacks the  grape-vine  is  chiefly  extracted  from  my  Discourse 
Iffifore  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  1832, 
where  the  insect  is  named  Sdandria  Vitk.  The  saw-fly 
of  the  vine  is  of  a  jetr-black  color,  except  the  upper  side 
of  the  thorax,  which  is  red,  and  the  fore  legs  and  under 
side  of  the  other  lei^,  wliicli  are  pale  yellow  or  whitish. 
The    wings    are    semitransparent,    uf   a    •■moky    color,    with 
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dark  lirown   vein^,      Tlio  tody  of  the  female   (Fig.  24-1") 

measures  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  that  ^^ 

of  the  male  is  somewhat  shorter.     These  flies 

rise  from  the  ground  in  the  spring,  not  all  at 

one    time,    hut   at   irregular    intervals,    and    lay 

tlieir  eggs  on  the  lower  side  of  tlie  terminal  leaves  of  the 

vine, 

In  the  month  of  July  the  false  catei  pillars,  hatched 
from  these  eggs,  may  be  seun  on  the  leaves,  in  little 
swarms,  of  various  ages,  some  very  small,  and  others  ftilly 
grown.  They  feed  in  company,  side  by  side,  beneath  the 
leaves,  each  swarm  or  fraternity  consbting  of  a  dozen  or 
more  individuals,  and  they  preserve  their  ranks  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  lef^arity.  Beginning  at  the  edge 
they  eat  the  whole  of  the  leaf  to  tho  stalk,  and  then  go  to 
another,  which  in  like  manner  they  devour,  and  thus  pro- 
ceed, from  leaf  to  leaf,  down  the  branch,  till  they  have 
grown  to  their  full  size.  They  then  average  five  eigliths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  are  somewhat  slender  and  tapering 
behind,  and  thickest  before  tlie  middle.  They  have  twenty- 
two  legs.  The  head  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  are  black ;  the 
body,  above,  is  light  green,  paler  before  and  behind,  with 
two  transverse  rows  of  minute  black  points  across  each 
ring;  and  tlie  lower  side  of  the  body  is  yoUowish.  After 
their  last  moulting  they  become  almost  entirely  yellow,  and 
then  leave  the  vine,  burrow  in  tlie  ground,  and  form  for 
themselves  small  oval  cells  of  earth,  which  they  line  with 
a  slight  silken  film.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  going  into 
the  ground,  having  in  the  mean  timo  passed  through  the 
chrysalis  state,  they  come  out  of  their  earthen  cells,  take 
wing,  pair,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a  second  brood.  The 
young  of  the  second  brood  arc  not  transformed  to  flies  until 
tho  following  spring,  but  remain  at  rest  in  their  cocoons  in 
the  ground  through  the  winter. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  my  Dis- 
course,   I    observed    that    these    insects    annually    increased 
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in  ntunber,  and  in  the  year  1832  they  had  become  so 
numerous  and  destructive  that  many  vines  were  entirely 
stripped  of  their  leaves  by  them.  Whether  the  remedies 
then  proposed  by  me,  or  any  other  means,  have  tended  to 
diminish  their  numbers,  or  to  keep  them  in  check,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  have  had  no  fiirther  oppor- 
tunity for  making  observations  on  the  insects  tliemselves. 
At  that  time,  air-slacked  lime,  which  was  found  to  be  fatal 
to  these  false  caterpillars  of  the  vine,  was  advised  to  be 
dusted  upon  them,  and  strewed  also  upon  the  ground  un- 
der the  vines,  to  insure  the  destruction  of  such  of  the  in- 
sects as  might  fell.  A  solution  of  one  pound  of  common 
hard  soap  in  five  or  six  gallons  of  soft  water  is  used  by 
English  gardeners  to  destroy  the  young  of  the  gooseberry 
saw-ily ;  and  the  same  was  recommended  to  be  tried  upon 
the  insects  under  consideration. 

All  the  young  of  the  saw-flies  do  not  so  closely  resemble 
caterpillars  as  tlie  preceding ;  some  of  them,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  have  the  form  of  slugs  or  naked  snails.  Of 
this  description  is  the  kind  called  the  slug-worm  in  this 
country,  and  the  slimy  grub  of  the  pear-tree  in  Europe. 
So  different  are  these  from  the  other  felse  caterpillars,  that 
they  would  not  be  suspected  to  belong  to  the  same  femily. 
Their  relationship  becomes  evident,  however,  when  they 
have  finished  their  transformations ;  and  accordingly  wo 
find  that  the  saw-flies  of  our  slug-worms  and  those  of  tho 
^-ine  are  so  much  alike  in  foi-m  and  structure,  that  they 
are  both  included  in  the  same  genus.  Moreover,  there  are 
certain  felse  caterpillars  intermediate  in  thL'ir  forms  and 
appearance  between  the  sHmy  and  slug-like  kinds  and  those 
that  more  nearly  resemble  the  true  caterpillars ;  thus  admi- 
rably illustrating  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  nature  pro- 
ceeds not  with  abrupt  or  unequal  steps ;  *  or,  in  other  words, 
that,  amidst  tlie  immense  variety  of  hving  forms  wherewith 
this  earth  has  been   peopled,  there  is  a  regular  gradation 
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and  connection,  ■which  in  particular  cases  if  we  feil  to  dis- 
cover, it  is  ratiier  to  be  attributed  to  our  own  ignorance  and 
short-sightedness  than  to  any  want  of  harmony  and  regu- 
larity in  the  plan  of  the  Creator.  In  considering  the  resem- 
blances of  spccicB,  we  cannot  fell  to  admire  the  care  that 
has  been  taken,  by  almost  insensible  shades  of  difference 
among  them,  or  by  peculiar  circumstances  controlling  their 
distribution,  their  habits  of  life,  and  their  choice  of  food, 
to  prevent  them  from  commingling,  whereby  each  species 
is  made  to  preserve  forever  its  individual  identity. 

The  saw-fly  of  the  rose,  which,  as  it  does  not  seem  to 
have   been   described   before,   may  be 
called  Selandria  Soste  (Fig-  245),  from  ^"^'    '' 

its  favorite  plant,  so  nearly  resembles 
the  slug-worm  saw-fly  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  therefrom  except  by  a 
practised  observer.  It  is  also  very 
much  like  Sdcmdria  barda,  Vitis,  and  ^gmcea,  but  ha=«  not 
the  red  thorax  of  these  three  closely  allied  species.  It  is 
of  a  deep  and  hhining  blark  color.  The  first  two  pairs 
of  legs  are  brownish-gray  or  dirty  white,  except  the  thighs, 
which  are  almost  entirely  black.  The  hind  legi  are  black, 
with  whitish  knees.  The  wings  are  smoky,  and  transparent, 
with  dark  brown  veins,  and  a  brown  spot  near  the  middle 
of  the  edge  of  the  first  pair.  The  body  of  the  male  is  a 
little  more  than  three  twentieths  of  an  inch  long,  that  of 
the  female  one  fifth  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  the  wings 
ex{»and  nearly  or  quite  two  fifths  of  an  inch.  These  saw- 
flies  come  out  of  the  ground,  at  various  times,  between 
the  20th  of  Maj'  and  the  middle  of  June,  during  which 
period  they  pair  and  lay  their  eij^s.  The  females  do  not 
fiy  much,  and  may  be  seen,  during  most  of  the  day,  resting 
on  the  leaves,  and,  when  touched,  they  draw  up  their  legs, 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  The  males  are  more  active,  fly 
from  one  rose-bush  to  another,  and  huver  around  their 
sluggish   partners.      The   latter,   when   about   to   lay  their 
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eggs,  turn  a  little  on  one  side,  uiishuatho  thoir  saws,  and 
thrust  tliem  obliquely  into  the  stin  of  the  leaf,  depositing, 
m,r  fi4fi  ^"  ^^^^^  incision  thus  made,  a  single  egg.  The 
young  (Fig,  246)  begin  to  hatch  in  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  after  the  eggs  are  laid.  They 
may  sometimes  be  found  on  the  leaves  as  early  as  the  first 
of  June,  but  do  not  usually  appear  in  considerable  numbers 
till  the  20tli  of  the  same  month.  How  long  they  are  in 
coming  to  maturity,  I  have  not  particularly  observed ;  but 
the  period  of  their  existence  in  the  caterpillar  state  probably 
does  not  exceed  three  weeks.  They  somewhat  resemble 
young  slug-worms  in  form,  but  are  not  quite  so  convex. 
They  have  a  small,  round,  yellowish  head,  with  a  black 
dot  on  each  side  of  it,  and  are  provided  with  twenty-two 
short  legs.  The  body  is  green  above,  paler  at  the  sides, 
and  yellowish  beneath ;  and  it  is  soft,  and  almost  trans- 
parent, like  jelly.  The  skin  of  the  back  is  transversely 
wrinkled,  and  covered  with  minute  elevated  points ;  and 
there  are  two  small,  triple-pointed  warts  on  the  edge  of  the 
first  ring,  immediately  behind  the  head. 

These  gelatinous  and  slug^sh  creatures  eat  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  in  large  irregular  patches,  leaving  the 
veins  and  the  skm,  beneath,  untouched  ;  and  they  are  some- 
times so  thick  tliat  not  a  leaf  on  the  bushes  is  spared  by 
them,  and  the  whole  foliage  looks  as  if  it  had  been  scorched 
by  fire,  and  drops  off  soon  afterwards.  They  cast  their 
skins  several  times,  leaving  them  extended  and  fastened  on 
the  leaves ;  after  the  last  moulting  they  lose  their  semitrans- 
parent  and  greenish  color,  and  acquire  an  opaque  yellowish 
hue.  They  then  leave  the  rose-bushes,  some  of  them  slowly 
creeping  down  the  stem,  and  others  rolling  up  and  dropping 
off,  especially  when  the  bushes  are  shaken  by  the  wind. 
Having  reached  the  ground,  they  burrow  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  the  earth,  where 
each  one  makes  for  itself  a  small  oval  cell  (Fig. 
24T),  of  gi"ains  of  earth,  cemented  with  a  little  gummy  silk. 
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Having  finished  their  transformations,  and  turned  to  flies, 
within  their  cells,  they  come  out  of  the  ground  early  in  Au- 
gust, and  lay  their  eggs  for  a  second  brood  of  young.  These, 
in  turn,  perform  their  appointed  work  of  destruction  in  the 
autumn ;  they  then  go  into  the  ground,  make  their  earthen 
cells,  remain  therein  throughout  the  winter,  and  appear,  in 
the  winged  form,  in  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

During  several  years  past,  these  pernicious  vermin  have 
infested  the  rose-bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  have 
proved  so  injurious  to  them  as  to  have  excited  the  attention 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by  whom  a  pre- 
mium of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  most  successful  mode 
of  destroying  these  insects  was  offered,  in  the  summer  of 
1840.  In  the  year  1832,  I  first  observed  them  in  gardens 
in  Cambridge,  and  then  made  myself  acqujunted  with  their 
transformations.  At  that  time  they  had  not  reached  Milton, 
my  former  place  of  residence,  and  they  did  not  appear  in 
that  place  till  six  or  seven  years  later.  They  now  seem 
to  be  gradually  extending  in  all  directions,  and  an  effectual 
method  for  preservmg  our  roses  from  their  attacks  has  be- 
come very  desirable  to  all  persons  who  set  any  value  on 
this  beautiful  ornament  of  our  gardens  and  shrubberies. 
Showering  or  syringing  the  bushes  with  a  liquor  made  by 
mixing  with  water  the  juice  expressed  from  tobacco  by 
tobacconists,  has  been  recommended  ;  but  some  caution  is 
necessary  in  making  this  mixture  of  a  proper  strength,  for 
if  too  strong  it  is  injurious  to  plants ;  and  the  experiment 
does  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  been  conducted  with  sufficient 
care  to  insure  safety  and  success.  Dusting  lime  over  the 
plants  when  wet  with  dew  has  been  tried,  and  found  of 
some  use ;  hut  this  and  all  other  remedies  will  probably 
yield  in  efficacy  to  Mr.  Haggerston's  mixture  of  whale-oil 
soap  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  the  soap 
to  fifteen  gallons  of  water. 

Particular  directions,  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Haggerston  him- 
self, for  the  preparation  and  use  of  this  simple  and  cheap 
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application,  may  be  found  in  the  "  Boston  Courier "  for 
the  26th  of  June,  1841,  and  also  in  most  of  our  agricultural 
and  horticultural  journals  of  the  same  time.  The  utility  of 
this  mixture  has  already  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  this 
treatise,  and  it  may  be  applied  in  other  cases  with  advantage. 
Mr.  Haggerston  finds  that  it  effectually  destroys  many  kinds 
of  insects ;  and  he  particularly  mentions  plant-lice,  red  spi- 
ders, canker-worms,  and  a  little  jumping  insect  which  has 
lately  been  found  quite  as  hurtful  to  rose-bushes  as  the  slugs 
or  young  of  the  saw-fly.  The  littie  insect  alluded  to  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  Thrips  or  vine-fretter ;  it  is,  however  a 
leaf-hopper,  or  species  of  Tettigonia,  and  is  described  in  a 
former  part  of  tiiis  treatise. 

According  to  the  plan  to  which  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  limit  this  work,  only  one  more  species  of  saw-fly  remains 
to  be  described.  Of  the  habits  and  transformations  of  this 
insect  tho  late  Professor  Peck  hos  given  us  an  admirable 
account,  under  the  titie  of  a  "  Natural  History  of  tiie  Slug- 
Worm,"  which  was  printed  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1799,  by 
order  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultiu-al  Society,  and  ob- 
tained the  Society's  premium  of  fifty  dollars  and  a  gold 
medal.  As  my  own  observations  on  this  insect  agree  per- 
fectly with  those  of  Professor  Peck,  in  the  following  remarks 
I  have  merely  abridged  and  condensed  his  "  Natural  History 
of  the  Slug-Worm,"  a  work  now  out  of  print,  and  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  It  will  be  proper  to  premise  that  Professor 
Peck  was  inclined  to  believe  this  slug-fly  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  Tenthredo  Cerasi  of  Linn^us,  an  insect  found  more  com- 
monly on  the  pear-tree  in  Europe  than  on  the  cherry,  al- 
though it  has  a  specific  name  derived  from  the  latter  tree. 

Most  naturalists  now  reject  the  name  given  by  Linmeus 
to  the  slimy  grub  of  the  pear-tree,  because  it  is  not  stiictiy 
correct,  and  substitute  a  specific  name  imposed  upon  it  by 
Fabricius.  The  European  insect,  therefore,  is  now  called 
Selandria  (JBUnnocampd)  ^tkiops ;  and  a  good  account  of 
it,  by  Mr,  Westwood,  may  be  found  in  the  tliirteenth  volume 
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of  "  The  Gardener's  Magazine,"  It  ia  possible  that  our 
slug-fly  may  have  been  imported  from  Europe,  and  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  really  a  mere  variety  of  the  European  insect. 
Professor  Peck  was  aware  that  it  did  not  agree  with  the 
description  given  by  Linnaius  of  the  latter ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  difference  between  the  two  insects,  in  their 
winged  state,  is  enough  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as 
specifically  distinct  from  each  other.  For  this  reason  I  shall 
retain  for  our  insect  the  specific  name  adopted  by  Professor 
l^k,  because  this  slug  does  really  live  upon  the  cherry,  in 
.this  coimtry,  as  well  as  on  the  pear-tree ;  and  shall  merely 
prefix  to  it  the  generica!  name  which  it  should  bear  accord- 
ing to  modem  nomenclature.  The  fly  of  our  slug-worm 
may  therefore  be  called  Selandria  (^Blennocampd)  Cerasi. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Selandria  is  unknown  to  me. 
Blemiocarnfpa  signifies  slimy  caterpillar,  a  name  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  may  he  applied  with  great  propriety  to  our 
slug- worm. 

This  slug-fiy  is  of  a  glossy  black  color,  except  the  first 
two  pairs  of  legs,  wliich  are  dirty  yellow  or  clay-coiored, 
with  blackish   thighs,   and   the  hind   legs,  which  are   dull 
black,  with  clay-colored  knees.     The  wings  are  somewhat 
convex  and  rumpled  or  uneven  on  the  upper  side,  like  the 
wings    of  the    saw-flies   generally.      They   are    transparent, 
reflecting  the  changeable  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  have 
a  smoky  tinge,  forming  a  cloud  or  broad  band  across  the 
middle   of  the  first  pair ;   the  veins   are 
brownish.     The  body  of  the  female  (Fig. 
248}  measures  rather  more  than  one  fifth      C^^B^^^^ 
of  an  inch  in  length ;  that  of  the  male  is  ^^^^^*'[ 

smaller.      In  the  year  1828,  I  observed  "        ^ 

these  saw-flies,  on  cherry  and  plum  trees,  in  Milton,  on 
the  10th  of  May ;  hut  they  usually  appear  towards  the  end 
of  May  or  early  in  June.  Soon  afterwards  some  of  them 
begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  all  of  them  finish  this  business 
and  disappear  within  the  space  of  three  weeks.     Their  eggs 
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are  placed,  singly,  within  little  semicircular  incisions  through 
the  skin  of  the  leaf,  and  generally  on  the  lower  side  of  it. 
The  flies  have  not  the  timidity  of  many  other  insects,  and 
are  not  easily  disturbed  while  laying  their  eggs.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  afterwards,  the  eggs  hegin  to  hatch, 
and  the  young  slug-worms  (Fig.  249)  continue 
to  come  forth  from  the  5th  of  June  to  the  20th 
of  July,  according  as  the  flies  hare  appeared  early  or  late 
in  the  spring. 

At  first  the  slugs  are  white;  but  a  slimy  matter  soon 
oozes  out  of  their  skin  and  covers  their  backs  with  an  olive- 
colored  sticky  coat.  They  have  twenty  very  short  legs,  or 
a  pair  under  each  segment  of  the  body  except  the  fourth 
and  the  last.  The  largest  slugs  are  about  nine  twentieths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  when  fiilly  grown.  The  head,  of  a 
dark  chestnut  color,  is  small,  and  is  entirely  concealed  under 
the  fore  part  of  the  body.  They  are  largest  before,  and 
taper  behind,  and  in  form  somewhat  resemble  minute  tad- 
polos.  They  have  the  faculty  of  swelling  out  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  and  generally  rest  with  the  tail  a  little  turned 
up.  These  disgusting  slugs  live  mostly  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  and  cherry  trees,  and  eat  away 
the  substance  thereof,  leaving  only  the  veins  and  the  skin 
beneath  untouched.  Sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  of  them 
may  be  seen  on  a  single  leaf;  and  in  the  year  1797  they 
were  so  abundant,  in  some  parts  of  Massachusetts,  that 
small  trees  were  covered  with  them,  and  the  foliage  en- 
tirely destroyed ;  and  even  the  air,  by  passing  through  the 
trees,  became  charged  with  a  very  disagreeable  and  sick- 
ening odor,  given  out  by  these  slimy  creatures.  The  trees 
attacked  by  them  are  forced  to  throw  out  new  leaves,  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  summer,  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  and 
branches  that  still  remain  alive ;  and  tliis  unseasonable  fo- 
liage, which  should  not  have  appeared  till  the  next  spring, 
exhausts  the  vigor  of  the  trees,  and  cuts  off  the  prospect 
of  fruit. 
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The  slug-worms  come  to  their  growth  in  twenty-six  days, 
during  which  period  they  cast  their  skins  five  times.  Fre- 
quently, as  soon  as  the  skin  is  shed,  tliey  are  seen  feeding 
upon  it ;  but  they  never  touch  the  last  coat,  wliich  remains 
stretched  out  upon  the  leaf.  After  this  is  cast  off,  they 
no  longer  retain  their  slimy  appearance  and  olive  color, 
but  have  a  clean  yellow  skin,  entirely  free  from  viscidity. 
They  change  also  in  form,  and  become  proportionally  longer; 
and  their  head  and  the  marks  between  the  rings  are  plainly 
to  be  seen.  In  a  few  hours  after  this  change,  they  leave 
the  trees,  and,  having  crept  or  fallen  to  the  ground,  they 
burrow  to  the  depth  of  from  one  inch  to  three  or  four 
inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  By  moving 
their  body,  the  earth  around  them  becomes  pressed  equally 
on  all  sides,  and  an  oblong  oval  cavity  is  thus  formed,  and 
is  afterwards  lined  with  a  sticky  and  glossy  substance,  to 
which  the  grains  of  earth  closely  adhere.  Within  these 
little  earthen  cells  or  cocoons  the  change  to  chrysalids 
takes  place;  and,  in  sixteen  days  after  the  descent  of  the 
slug-worms,  they  finish  their  transformations,  break  open 
their  cells,  and  crawl  to  the  surface  of  tlie  ground,  where 
they  appear  in  the  fly  form.  These  flies  usually  come  forth 
between  the  middle  of  July  and  the  first  of  August,  and 
lay  their  eggs  for  a  second  brood  of  slug-worms.  The 
latter  come  to  their  growth,  and  go  into  the  ground,  in 
September  and  October,  and  remain  there  till  the  following 
spring,  when  they  are  changed  to  flies,  and  leave  their 
winter  quarters.  It  seems  that  all  of  them,  however,  do 
not  finish  their  transformations  at  this  time ;  some  are  found 
to  remain  unchanged  in  the  ground  till  the  following  year ; 
so  that,  if  all  the  slugs  of  the  last  hatch  in  any  one  year 
should  liappen  to  be  destroyed,  enough  from  a  former  brood 
would  stili  remain  in  the  earth  to  continue  the  species. 

The  disgusting  appearance  and  smell  of  these  slug-worms 
do  not  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  various  enemies- 
Mice  and  other  burrowing  animals  destroy  many  of  them 
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in  tlieir  cocoons,  and  it  is  probable  that  birds  also  prey 
upon  diem  when  on  the  trees,  both  in  the  slug  and  the 
winged  states,  Proiessor  Peck  has  described  a  minute  ich- 
nenmon-fiy,  stated  by  Mr.  Westwood  to  be  a  species  of 
Encyrtus,  that  stings  the  eggs  of  the  slug-fly,  and  deposits 
in  each  one  a  single  egg  of  her  own.  From  this,  in  due 
time,  a  little  maggot  is  hatched,  which  lives  in  tlie  shell  of 
the  slug-fly's  egg,  devours  the  contents,  and  afterwards  is 
changed  to  a  chrysalis,  and  then  to  a  fly  like  its  parent. 
Professor  Peck  found  that  great  numbers  of  the  eggs  of 
the  slug-fly,  especially  of  the  second  hatch,  were  rendered 
abortive  by  this  atom  of  existence. 

Ashes  or  quicklime,  sifted  on  the  trees  by  means  of  a 
sieve  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  was  recommended,  by 
the  late  Hon.  John  Lowell,  of  Roxbury,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  slugs  ;  and  it  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Haggerston's  almost  universal  rem- 
edy may  prove  to  be  still  more  efPectual. 

The  saw-flies,  though  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  order 
Hymenoptcra,  depart  from  the  general  characters  thereof 
more  than  any  other  insects  in  it.  They  are  more  dull 
and  heavy  in  all  their  motions ;  they  have  not  the  power- 
ftil  jaws  of  the  predaceous  tribes,  nor  the  long  and  slender 
lower  jaws  and  tongue  of  those  that  subsist  upon  honey. 
They  live  but  a  short  time,  and  their  food  appears  to  be 
polfen,  tlio  tender  parts  of  leaves,  and  somctimcB  the  plant- 
IJce  and  other  soft-bodied  insects  frequenting  flowers.  In 
the  stiifaess  of  their  upper  wings,  and  the  heaviness  of 
their  flight,  they  somewhat  resemble  beetles,  and,  analogi- 
cally, may  be  said  to  typify  the  Coleoptera,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  may  be  called  the  beetles  of  the  Hymenop- 
tera.  They  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  have  some 
features  in  common  with  the  crickets,  which,  with  the  ear- 
vrigs,  are  also  the  representatives  of  the  Coleoptera.  Al- 
though they  diifer  essentially  from  butterfies  and  moths, 
the  resemblance  of  most  of  their  yonng  to  caterpillars,  in 
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form  and  in  habits,  is  very  striking  and  remarkable.  Hence 
the  saw-flies  plainly  show  the  relation  existing  between  the 
orders  Lepidoptcra  and  Hymenoptera,  and  serve  closely  to 
connect  them  together. 

The  next  piercing  insects  to  be  described  belong  to  the 
femily  of  Uboceeid^,  or  horn-tails,  ko  called  because  they 
have  a  horny  point  at  the  end  of  the  body.  The  Ger- 
mans call  them  wood-wasps.  Tlieir  antennte  are  slender, 
and  thread-like,  or  tapering.  They  have  a  large  head, 
convex  before,  anil  flat  behind  where  it  joins  the  thorax. 
Their  wings  are  long,  narrow,  and  strong,  and  overlap  on 
the  top  of  the  back,  when  closed.  The  body  is  very  long, 
and  nearly  or  quite  cylindrical ;  the  thorax  and  the  after 
part  of  the  body  are  of  equal  thickness,  and  are  closely 
joined  together.  The  bom,  at  the  end,  is  short,  and  coni- 
cal or  triangular,  in  the  males ;  longer,  and  sometimes 
spear-pointed,  in  the  females.  Moreover,  the  latter  are 
provided  with  a  long,  cylindrical  borer,  hinged  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  belly,  which  is  Borrowed  to  receive  it.  The 
borer  usually  extends  some  distance  beyond  the  end  of  the 
body,  and  consists  of  five  pieces.  The  two  outermost  are 
grooved  within,  and.  when  shut,  form  a  hollow  tube  or 
scabbard  to  the  others,  one  of  which  represents  the  two 
backs  of  the  saws  of  the  saw-flies,  joined  together,  and 
encloses  two  needles  for  boring  holes.  The  part  serving 
for  a  back  to  these  needles  is  notched  on  each  side,  and 
the  needles  themselves,  which  are  as  line  as  a  hair,  and 
as  strong  and  elastic  as  wire,  have  several  small  teeth 
along  the  lower  side  towards  the  end.  These  needles, 
and  the  back  in  which  they  play,  are  so  connected  as  to 
appear  to  be  only  a  single  spear-pointed  awl.  AVith  this 
complicated  and  powerful  tool  the  females  bore  holes  into 
the  trunks  of  trees,  wherein  they  drop  their  eggs.  Their 
young  are  cybndrical  and  fleshy  grubs,  of  a  whitish  color, 
with  a  small,  rounded,  horny  head,  and  a  pointed  and 
horny  tail.     They  have  sis  very  small  legs  under  the  foi-e 
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part  of  the  body,  and  are  provided  with  strong  and  pow- 
erfiil  jaws,  wherewith  they  bore  long  holes  in  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  that  they  inhabit.  Like  other  borers,  these 
grubs  are  wood-caters,  and  often  do  great  damage  to  pines 
and  firs,  wherein  they  are  most  commonly  found. 

When  fully  grown,  the  grubs  make  thin  cocoons  of  silk, 
interwoven  with  little  chips,  in  their  burrows,  and  in  them 
go  through  their  transformations.  The  chrysalis  is  some- 
what like  the  winged  insect  in  form,  but  is  of  a  yellowish 
white  color  till  near  the  time  of  its  last  change,  and  the 
wings  and  legs  are  folded  under  the  breast ;  in  all  these 
respects  it  agrees  witli  the  chrysalids  of  other  Hymonop- 
terous  insects.  After  the  chrysalis  skin  is  cait  off,  the 
winged  insect  breaks  through  its  cocoon,  creeps  to  the 
mouth  of  its  bm-ruw,  and  gnaws  through  the  covering  of 
bark  over  it,  so  as  to  come  out  of  the  tree  into  the  open 
air.  It  is  stated  that  the  grubs  of  the  large  species  come 
to  their  growth  in  seven  weeks  after  the  eggs  are  laid. 
If  this  be  true,  and  it  seems  harrUy  possible,  the  chrysalis 
state  must  last  a  long  time,  for  the  perfected  insects  have 
been  known  to  come  out  of  timber  that  bad  been  cut  up 
and  applied  to  mechanical  uses  by  the  carpenter.  Some 
persons  have  supposed  that  they  attacked  only  diseased  and 
decayed  trees,  in  which  it  must  be  admitted  they  are  often 
found  in  great  numbers.  But  many  instances  might  be 
mentioned  of  their  appetite  for  sound  wood  also,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  presence  of  these  insects,  like  that  of 
many  others,  is  the  cau'te,  and  not  the  consequence,  of  the 
decay  of  the  trees  wherein  they  live. 

It  is  stated  in  the  London  "  Zoological  Juurnal,"  that 
two  hundred  Scotch  firs  have  been  dosti-oyed  by  the  Uro- 
eeruB  JuvencuB,  in  the  woods  of  Henham  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  their  trunks  being  bored  through 
and  through  by  the  grubs  of  this  insect.  Mr.  Westwood 
relates,*  that  a  piece  of  wood,  twenty  feet  in  length,  from 

*  introduction  to  the  Modem  Classification  of  Insects,  Vol.  II.  p.  118. 
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a  fir-tree  in  Bewdley  Forest,  Worcestershire,  England,  was 
found  to  be  so  intersected  by  the  burrows  of  these  grubs, 
as  to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  firewood;  and  that  the  winged 
insects  continued  to  come  out  of  it,  at  the  rate  of  five,  six, 
or  more  each  day,  for  the  space  of  several  weeks.  Mr. 
Marsham  states,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
that  several  specimens  of  Urocerus  gigaa  were  seen  to 
come  out  of  the  floor  of  a  nursery  in  a  gentleman's  house, 
to  the  no  small  alarm  and  discomfiture  of  both  nurse  and 
children.  The  grubs  must  therefore  have  existed  in  the 
boards  or  timbers  before  they  were  employed  in  building, 
and  these  materials  would  not  have  been  used  if  in  a  de- 
cayed state.  The  sexes  of  most  of  these  insects  differ  con- 
siderably in  size  and  color,  and  in  the  shape  of  their  body 
and  of  their  hind  legs.  There  are  not  many  different  kinds, 
but  they  are  very  prolific,  and  aboimd  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  in  temperate  climates,  where  forests  of  pines 
and  firs  prevail.  A  new  order  was  proposed  for  tlieir 
reception  by  Mr.  Macleay,  and  was  named  Bomboptera,  on 
account  of  the  humming  sound  that  they  make  in  flying. 
Their  young  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  wood-eating 
grubs  of  the  Capricorn  beetles,  which  therefore  they  may 
be  said  to  represent,  as  the  saw-flies  do  some  of  the  leaf- 
eating  insects  of  the  same  order. 

Eight  of  the  Ueocerid^  are  enumerated  in  my  "  Cata- 
logue of  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts,"  including  two  kinds 
of  Xiphydria,  which  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the  same 
family. 

In  the  autumn  of  1826,  Major  E.  M.  Bartlett,  of  North- 
ampton, "  found,  on  the  body  of  one  of  his  almost  lifeless 
pear-trees,  a  dead  insect,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long, 
attached  to  the  tree  by  its  awl  or  borer,  of  about  the  same 
length,  near  an  inch  of  which  was  fast  in  the  hard  wood ; 
and  there  were  several  deep  punctures  near  it,  evidently 
made  by  the  same  instrument,  and  in  some  of  them  eggs 
were  deposited."     Not  long  afterwards  Major  Bartlett  found 
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that  the  body  of  this  tree,  two  or  three  foet  from  the  ground, 
was  pierced  with  many  small  holes,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
or  more,  and  in  these  holes  there  were  great  numbers  of 
larvje,  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  he  sup- 
posed were  hatched  from  the  eggs  seen  there  before  ;  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tree  was  "  destroyed 
by  the  deadly  needles  of  the  winged  insect"  above  men- 
tioned.* The  latter  was  subsequently  sent  to  me  for  exam- 
ination, and  enabled  me  to  fiimish  an  account  of  it,  which, 
with  a  description  of  the  male  insect,  was  published  in  Jan- 
uary, 1827,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  New  England 
Farmer." 

The  insect  proved  to  be  the  Sirex  Columba  of  Linnjeus, 
or  Tremex  Columba  of  modem  naturalists.  Sirex  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek 
name  for  a  wild  bee  ; 
Tremex  signifies  a  per- 
forator, or  maker  of 
holes  ;  and  Columba  a 
pigeon.  The  body  of 
the  female  (Fig.  250) 
is  cylindrical,  about  as 
thick  as  a  common  lead- 
pencil,  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  or  more  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  borer, 
which  is  an  inch  long, 
and  projects  three  eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  end  of 
the  body.  The  latter  rounds  upwards,  like  the  stem  of 
a  boat,  and  is  armed  with  a  point  or  short  horn.  The 
head  and  the  thorax  are  mst-colored,  varied  with  black. 
The  abdomen,  or  hinder  and  longest  part  of  tiie  body,  is 
black,  with  seven  ochre-yellow  bands  across  the  back,  all 
of  them  but  the  first  two  interrupted  in  the  middle.  The 
homed  tail,  and  a  round   spot  before  it,  impressed  as   if 

'  Sbb  S«iv  England  Fanner,  Vol.  V.  pp.  16T,  1T6,  ISti,  anil  311. 
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■with  a  seal,  are  oclire-yellow.  Tlie  antennas  are  rather 
short  and  blunt,  rust-colored,  with  a  broad  black  ring  in 
the  middle.  The  wings  expand  two  inches  and  a  quarter, 
or  more ;  they  are  smoky  brown  and  scmitransparent.  The 
legs  are  ochre-yellow,  with  blackish  thighs.  The  borer,  awl, 
or  needle  is  as  thick  as  a  bristle,  spear-pointed  at  the  end, 
and  of  a  black  color ;  it  is  concealed,  when  not  in  use, 
between  two  narrow  rust-colored  side-pieces,  forming  a  kind 
of  scabbard  to  it. 

This  insect  is  figured  and  described  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  late  Mr.  Say's  "  American  Entomology."  The  male 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  described  by  any  author; 
and,  although  agreeing,  in  some  respects,  with  the  two 
other  species  represented  by  Mr.  Say,  is  evidently  distinct 
from  both  of  them.  He  is  extremely  unlike  the  female 
in  color,  form,  and  size,  and  is  not  furnished  with  the  re- 
markable borer  of  the  other  sex.  He  is  rust-colored,  varie- 
gated with  black.  His  antennse  are  rust-yellow  or  blackish. 
His  wings  are  smoky,  but  clearer  than  those  of  the  female. 
His  hind  body  is  somewhat  flattened,  rather  widest  behind, 
and  ends  with  a  conical  horn.  His  hind  legs  are  flattened, 
much  wider  than  those  of  the  female,  and  of  a  blackish 
color ;  the  other  legs  are  rust-colored,  and  more  or  less 
shaded  with  black.  Tlie  length  of  his  body  varies  from 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter;  and 
his  wings  expand  from  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches 

An  old  elm-tree  in  this  vicinity  used  to  be  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  for  the  Tremex  GoluTnba,  or  pigeon  Tremex ; 
and  around  it  great  numbers  of  the  insects  were  often  col- 
lected, during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  the 
early  part  of  September.  Six  or  more  females  might  fre- 
quently be  seen  at  once  upon  it,  employed  in  boring  into 
the  trunk  and  laying  their  eggs,  while  swarms  of  the  males 
hovered  around  them.  For  fifteen  years  or  more,  some 
large  buttonwood-trees  in  Cambridge  have  been  visited  by 
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them  in  the  same  waj  The  female,  when  about  to  liy 
her  eggs,  draws  her  buret  out  of  it*,  sheath,  till  it  stands 
perpendicularly  under  the  middle  of  her  bodj,  when  she 
plunges  it,  by  repeated  wriggling  motions,  through  the  baik 
into  the  wood.  When  the  holo  is  made  detp  enough,  she 
then  drops  an  egg  therein,  conducting  it  to  the  place  bv 
means  of  the  two  furrowed  pieces  of  the  sheath.  The  borer 
often  pierces  the  bark  and  wood  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch  or  more,  and  is  sometimes  driven  in  so  tightly  that 
the  insect  cannot  draw  it  out  again,  but  remains  fastened 
to  the  tree  till  she  dies.  The  eggs  are  oblong  oval,  pointed 
at  each  end,  and  rather  less  than  one  twentieth  of  an  inch 
in  Icngtli.  The  larva,  or  grub,  is  yellowish- white,  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  rounded  behind,  with  a  conical,  homy 
point  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hinder  extremity,  and  it 
grows  to  tlie  length  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  often 
destroyed  by  the  maggots  of  two  kinds  of  ichneumon-flies 
(^Pimpla  atrata  and  lunator  (Fig.  251)  of  Fabricius).  These 
flies  may  frequently  be  seen  thrusting  their  slender  borers, 
measuring  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  into  the 
trunks  of  trees  inhabited  by  the  grubs  of  the  Tremex,  and 
by  odier  wood-eating  insects ;  and,  like  the  female  Tremes, 
tliey  sometimes  become  listened  to  the  trees,  and  die  without 
being  able  to  draw  their  borers  out  again. 

Vroeerus  alMcomis,  of  Fabricius,  the  white-horned  Uro- 
cerus,  has  white  antennse,  longer  and  more  tapering  than 
those  of  the  pigeon  Tremex,  and  black  at  each  end.  The 
female  is  of  a  deep  blue-black  color,  with  an  oval  white 
spot  behind  each  eye,  and  another  on  each  side  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  horn  on  the  tail  is  long, 
and  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  lance.  The  wings  are  smoky 
brown,  and  semitransparent.  The  legs  are  black,  with 
white  joints.  The  body  measures  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  the  wings  expand  nearly  two  inches.  The  male  has  a 
black  head,  with  a  white  spot  on  each  side,  behind  the  eyes. 
His  thorax  and  legs  ai-e  black.     His  abdomen  is  flattened. 
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aiid  ru5t-C(tlorL'd,  and  cuds  with  a  flattened  homy  point.     He 


measures  about  an   incli  in  length.      This   species,   which 
is  not  common,  has  been  found  on  pine-trees  in  Jnly. 
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Uroeerus  nitidue^  tlie  polished  hom-tail,  is  an  uiide- 
scribed  species,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  L. 
W,  Leonard,  The  male  is  not  known  to  me.  The  female 
is  of  a  deep  blue  color,  downy  on  the  head  and  thorax, 
smooth  and  highly  polished  on  the  abdomen,  the  end  of 
winch  is  armed  with  a  flattened  homy  point.  Her  wings 
are  clear  and  perfectly  transparent,  with  brownish  veins, 
and  have  only  a  faint  smoky  tinge  towards  the  tip.  Her 
legs  are  ochre-yellow.  The  body  of  this  insect  measures 
mther  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  exclusive  of 
the  horn  on  the  tail.  This  insect  differs  from  the  European 
Urocenis  Juvencus  in  the  much  greater  brilliancy  of  its  color, 
and  in  having  shorter  antennse.  The  borer  of  this  and  of 
the  preceding  species  resomhles,  in  form  and  structure,  tliat 
of  the  pigeon  Tremex,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

Uroeerus  abdominalis,*  the  black  and  orange  horn-tail, 
of  which  only  the  male  is  known  to  me,  has  not  been 
described  before.  It  is  black,  with  the  four  middle  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  deep  orange.  There  is  a  pale  yel- 
low spot  behind  each  eye ;  the  front  corners  of  the  thorax 
are  pale  brownish-yellow;  and  tliere  are  two  minute  yel- 
lowish scales  on  the  back  part  of  the  thorax.  The  abdo- 
men is  flattened  and  widened  behind,  and  ends  with  a 
flattened  or  triangular  point.  The  antenna  are  long  and 
tapering,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  with  the  two  extremi- 
ties black.  The  wings  are  transparent,  with  brown  vems, 
aiid  are  a  little  smoky  at  the  tips.  The  first  four  legs  are 
ochre-yellow,  with  black  thighs ;  and  the  hind  legs  are 
black,  with  yellow  knees  and  feet.  This  insect  varies  in 
length  from  six  tenths  to  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
It  is  found  in  July,  on  the  trunks  of  the  white  pine. 

Mr.   Westwood   has   ascertained   that   the   grubs   of  the 

( 1  Oroeej-UB  mlidus.     This  is  tlie  cyamiua  of  Ffib.  Syat.  Piez.  p.  50.  —  Noktos.J 
•  So  iiamed  from  the  great  contrast  in  9ip  colors  of  the  alidomen.    In  mj 

"  Catftlogne"  it  stands  aiider  the  genns  Sire*  of  LluHseos,  which  is  tlie  some  as 

f^vcerui  of  GeolTro)'. 
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insects  belonging  to  the  genus  Xiphydria  have  the  same 
form  and  habits  as  those  of  the  horn-tailed  wood-wasps. 
The  name  comes  from  a  word  signifying  a  small  sword, 
in  allusion  to  the  borer  of  the  female,  which  is  shorter 
than  in  the  preceding  horn-tails.  The  winged  insects 
have  a  rounded  head,  distant  from  the  thorax,  to  the  lower 
part  of  which  it  is  joined  by  a  slender  conical  neck.  The 
body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  a  little  flattened,  somewhat  turned 
up  behind,  and  ends  with  an  obtuse  point.  The  antennas 
are  short,  curved,  and  tapering  at  the  end. 

Xiphydria  albicomis  of  my  "  Catalogue,"  or  the  white- 
horned  Xiphydria,  has  wliite  antenna  with  the  two  lowest 
joints  black.  The  head  is  black,  with  a  narrow  white 
line  around  each  of  the  eyes,  forming  a  large  oval,  inter- 
rupted only  in  two  places,  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Tliu 
body  is  black,  with  a  spot  on  the  front  comers  of  the  tho- 
rax, and  six  spots  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  of  a  white 
color.  The  legs  are  reddish  yellow  or  honey-yellow,  with 
dusky  feet.  The  wings  are  transparent,  and  liave  blackish 
veins.  The  body  measures  from  six  tenths  to  nearly  tliree 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  insect  is  found  on 
tlie  trunks  of  trees  of  soft  wood,  in  August. 

Xiphydria  nutUipes  of  my  "Catalogue"  may  be  merely 
a  variety  of  the  preceding,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly 
in  having  only  four  white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  abdo- 
men. It  is  four  tenths  of  an  inch  long.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  L.  W,  Leonard  for  specimens  of  these  two 
species. 

The  name  of  the  genus  Oryssus  comes  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  to  dig  holes.  The  insects  belonging  to  it 
differ  considerably  from  the  otlier  TlroeeridcB^  but,  from  what 
little  is  known  respecting  them,  they  appear  to  have  the 
same  habits.  They  have  a  cylindrical  body,  almost  rounded 
behind,  or  bluntly  pointed,  and  not  distinctly  homed.  Theii' 
heads  are  large,  and  very  rough  on  the  front.  Their  aii- 
tennse   appear   to   come  out  of  the   moutli,  being   inserted 
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close  to  it,  under  tlie  outer  angles  of  the  visor ;  are  rather 
short,  curved,  and  thread-like ;  and  are  unequal  in  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  joints,  in  the  two  sexes.  They  have 
a  short  and  tliick  neck.  Their  borer  is  very  slender,  is 
entirely  concealed  in  a  deep  and  narrow  chink  under  tlie 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  is  coiled  up  at  its  base,  so 
that  it  can  be  darted  out  to  some  distance  when  extended. 
The  fore  legs  of  the  females  are  very  thick,  and  have  only 
three  joints  to  the  feet ;  while  the  rest,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
feet  of  the  male,  are  five-jointed.  Their  wings  have  hut 
few  veins  and  meshes  in  them.  These  insects  are  active, 
fly  quickly,  and  love  to  alight  and  run  about  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  wherein  they  are  supposed  to 
lay  their  eggs, 

For  a  long  time,  only  two  kinds  of  Ori/ssus  were  known 
to  naturalists,  and  both  of  them  were  European  insects.  In 
the  year  18S3,  three  undescribed  species  were  enumerated 
in  my  "Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts";  and 
these,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  which  was 
published  early  in  1835,  received  the  following  descriptive 
names,  by  means  whereof  an  entomologist  would  find  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  them;  namely,  Ticemorrhoida- 
Us,  the  red-tailed,  maurus,  the  dark-colored,  and  affims,  the 
allied,  so  called  fi:om  its  near  resemblance  to  the  preceding 
species.  Tiiese  singular  insects  were  taken  upon  a  willow- 
tree,  by  my  Mend,  tlie  Rev.  L.  W.  Leonard,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  me  many  years  ago. 

The  red-tailed  Oryssus  has  been  renamed  and  described, 
by  Mr.  Newman,  in  the  October   number 
F«.-^.  ^j.  ^^^  g^  volume*  of  "The  Entomologi- 

cal Magazine,"  published  in  London  in 
1838.  It  is  Ms  Oryims  terminalis  (Fig. 
252).  The  female  only  is  known  to  me. 
Her  body  is  black,  rough  before,  and  smooth 
behind,  with  the  lust  three  segments  of  a  blood-red  color. 
*  I'age  486. 
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The  outer  side  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  joints  of  her  antennse, 
her  knees,  and  a  line  on  the  outer  edge  of  her  shins,  are 
white.  Her  feet  are  dull  red.  Her  wings  are  clear  and 
transparent,  with  a  broad,  smoky-brown,  transverse  band, 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  first  pair.  Her  body  measures 
nearly  sis  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  dark-colored  Oryssus  is  probably  the  same  as  one 
described  by  Mr.  Westwood,  in  1835,  in  the  fifth  volume* 
of  "  The  Zoological  Journal,"  under  the  nam.e  of  Oryssus 
Saifii,  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Say,  who  sent  him  the  insect. 
It  is  of  a  deep  black  color,  rough  before  and  smooth  behind, 
and  is  marked  with  wliite  on  the  antemise  and  legs,  like 
the  red-tailed  kind,  with  the  addition  of  two  short  white 
lines  on  the  forehead,  between  the  lower  comers  of  the 
eyes.  The  feet  are  black.  The  wings  have  a  smoky  band 
beyond  the  middle,  which,  however,  fedes  away  towards 
the  inner  mar^n.  1  have  seen  only  females  of  this  species, 
and  they  measure  from  four  to  five  tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

It  is  possible  that  my  Oryssus  affinis,  which  is  a  male, 
may  be  the  mate  of  the  foregoing  dark-colored  species,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  reddish  feet,  and  in  wanting  the 
two  white  spots  on  the  forehead.  It  measures  four  tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

From  tliis  somewhat  extended  account,  it  is  evident  that 
we  have  very  littie  power  over  the  insects  of  the  foregoing 
femily.  The  most  that  we  can  do  towards  checking  their 
ravages  will  be  to  destroy  the  females,  whenever  they  are 
found  laying  their  eggs. 

The  four-winged  gall-flies  have  very  little  outward  resem- 
blance to  the  saw-flies  and  hom-tailed  wood-wasps.  They 
agree  with  them,  however,  in  boring  into  plants,  and  in 
laying  their  eggs  therein.  Vegetation  does  not  often  suffer 
much  injury  from  their  attacks,  and  it  is  only  on  account 
of  the  very  singular  productions,  called  galls,  arising  from 

•  Page  440. 
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the  irritating  punctures  of  these  insects,  that  the  attention 
of  cultivators  is  at  all  likely  to  he  drawn  to  tliem.  There 
are  some  two-winged  flies,  and  also  some  other  insects, 
which  produce  various  kinds  of  excrescences  or  galls  on 
plants ;  hut  these  now  under  consideration  are  very  small, 
four-winged  insects,  helonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera, 
and  distingubhed  by  the  following  peculiarities.  The  head 
is  small ;  the  antenna  are  ratlier  short,  slender,  and  thread- 
hke ;  and  the  thorax  is  thick  and  hunched.  The  abdomen 
or  hind  hody,  viewed  sidewise,  appears  round  or  oval,  hut 
it  is  sharp-edged  above  and  below,  very  thin  or  pinched 
up  at  the  sides,  and  is  hung  to  the  thorax  by  a  very  short 
and  slender  stem.  The  fore  wings  are  rather  long,  and 
have  only  a  few  veins  in  them ;  the  hind  wings  are  small, 
and  seemingly  veinless.  The  borer  of  the  females  is  very 
long,  and  slender,  concealed  in  the  under  side  of  the  hind 
body,  tlie  curvature  whereof  it  follows,  and  is  capable  of 
being  straightened  and  thrust  out  of  a  narrow  chink,  which 
is  covered  by  two  httle,  grooved,  sheath-like  pieces,  that 
serve  to  conduct  the  eggs  into  the  holes  made  with  tlie 
instrument. 

The  genua  containing  most  of  the  gall-flies  was  called, 
by  Geoffroy,  IHpMepis,  that  is,  double  scales,  on  account 
of  the  two  pieces  that  cover  the  opening  for  the  borer  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  same  insects,  how- 
ever, had  previously  been  placed  by  Linnfeus  in  the  genus 
Ci/nipa,  so  called  from  a  word  used  by  ancient  authors  to 
designate  some  small  piercing  insect.  The  Linnesan  name, 
though  for  some  time  rejected,  has  been  restored  to  the  gall- 
flies, which  accordingly  are  now  included  in  a  femily  called 
Cynipid^.  The  punctures,  made  by  tliese  insects  in  the 
leaves,  buds,  stems,  and  roots  of  plants,  are  followed  by 
swellings  of  the  wounded  parts,  which  increase  rapidly  in 
size,  and  become  spongy  or  pulpy  within.  The  thin-skinned 
eggs,  dropped  into  the  punctures,  grow  awhile,  by  absorb- 
ing the  sap  around  them,  and,   when  at  length  they  are 
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hatched,  tlie  httle  gruhs,  proceeding  therefrom,  find  them- 
selves comfortably  bedded  within  tiie  pulpy  tumors,  and 
plentifiilly  supplied  with  food  on  every  side.  They  feed 
on  the  vegetable  substance  immediately  around  them,  come 
to  their  growth  in  due  time,  cast  their  skins,  and  appear 
first  in  the  chrysalis  and  then  in  the  winged  form,  and 
finally  gnaw  their  way  through  the  hard  shell  of  the  galls, 
and  come  out  into  tlie  open  air.  There  are  a  few  of  the 
grubs,  however,  that  leave  the  galls  when  fully  grown,  and 
finish  their  transformations  in  the  ground. 

The  grubs  or  young  of  the  gall-flies  arc  of  a  wJiitish 
color,  and  somewhat  resemble  maggots,  but  are  shorter 
and  thicker,  and  have  a  small,  distinct  head.  They  are 
without  proper  legs,  and  move  only  by  means  of  the  swollen 
edges  of  their  rings,  with  the  aid,  it  is  said,  of  certain  little 
contractile  warts  on  their  bodies,  that  serve  tliem  instead 
of  feet.  There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  galls  as  there 
are  species  of  gall-flies ;  and  each  species  confines  its 
attacks  to  some  one  sort  of  plant,  and  to  some  particular 
part  thereof.  It  is  wonderful  that  there  should  be  such  a 
diversity  in  the  forms  and  texture  of  the  galls  of  insects 
so  nearly  resembling  each  other  in  form  and  structure ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  each  species  of  gall-fly  should 
invariably  produce  galls  of  the  same  kind.  Many  galls  are 
very  irregular  and  uneven,  others  are  round  and  resemble 
fruits;  some  are  smooth,  others  are  beset  with  prickles, 
or  covered  with  a  woolly  substance ;  some  hang  by  little 
stems,  otliers  are  perfectly  flat,  and  adhere  closely  to  the 
surfece  of  leaves.  At  first  they  are  soft  or  spongy  within, 
but  after  some  time  they  become  hard,  and  almost  or  quite 
woody.  The  eggs  of  some  gall-flies  do  not  hatch  till  the 
galls  begin  to  grow  hard  on  the  outside;  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  do  not  find  any  insects  within  certain  kinds 
of  galls,  so  long  as  they  remain  soft  and  unripe. 

The  round  and  hard  Aleppo  galls,  or  nutgalls  of  com- 
merce, used  in  the  making  of  ink,  in  coloi'ing,  and  in  mcd- 
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icine,  are  caused  by  tlie  punctures  of  the  Cynips  gallx 
tinctorice  on  a  kind  of  oak  growing  in  the  western  part 
of  Asia ;  and  the  insect  may  often  be  found  in  those  which 
are  not  pierced  with  holes.  Some  gails  contain  only  a 
single  insect,  lodged  in  a  little  cavity  in  the  centre;  other 
kinds  are  inhabited  by  several  grabs,  each  in  a  cell  by 
itself,  and  the  cells  not  unfreqnently  resemble  numerous 
small  seeds,  clustered  together  in  the  middle  of  a  fruit. 
Two  or  three  different  kinds  of  insects  are  often  found  to 
come  from  one  gall,  namely,  a  few  gall-flies,  which  are 
the  lawfiil  proprietors  thereof,  and  more  numerous  four- 
winged  flies  (Chalciuid^),  with  elbowed  antennae.  The 
latter  are  bred  from  grubs,  which  devour  the  grubs  of 
some  of  the  gall-flies,  or  starve  them  by  eating  up  their 
food,  and  thereby  contribute  to  check  the  too  great  increase 
of  the  gall-flies. 

The  largest  galls  found  in  this  country  are  commonly 
called  oak-apples.  They  grow  on  the  leaves  of  the  red 
oak,  are  round  and  smooth,  and  measure  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  This  kind  of  gall 
(Plate  VIII.  Fig.  9)  is  green  and  somewhat  pulpy  at 
first,  but  when  ripe  it  consists  of  a  thin  and  brittle  shell, 
of  a  dirty  drab  color,  enclosing  a  quantity  of  brown  spongy 
matter,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  woody  kernel  about 
as  big  as  a  pea.  A  single  grub 
(Fig  253,  magnified)  lives  in 
tlie  kernel,  becomes  a  chrysalis 
(Fig.  254)  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  oak-apple  falls  from  the  tree, 
changes  to  a  fly  in  the  spring, 
and  makes  its  escape  out  of  a 
small  round  hole  which  it  gnaws 
through  the  kernel  and  shell.  This  is  probably  the  usual 
course,  but  I  have  known  this  gall-fly  to  come  out  in  Octo- 
ber. Tlie  name  of  tliis  insect  is  C^ips  eonjtuem.*  (Plate 
•  DiphhpU  amf.ue'tttst  of  my  Cntnlogue,  mid  so  iinmed  hr  Mr.  S:iy. 
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VIII.  Fig.  10.)  Its  head  and  thorax  are  black,  and  ai-e 
rough  with  numerous  little  pita  and  short  hairs ;  the  hind 
liody  is  smooth,  and  of  a  shining  pitch-color ;  the  legs  are 
dull  brownish  red  ;  and  the  fore  wings  have  a  brown  spot 
near  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge.  Its  body  is  nearly  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  its  wings  ejipand  five  eighths 
of  an  inch. 

A  dwarf  oak  (^Qiktcus  infectoria),  growing  on  the  borders 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  produces  galls  somewhat  like  the  forego- 
ing, which  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  apples  of  Sodom, 
described  by  ancient  writers  as  fruits  fair  to  the  view,  but 
crumhhng  into  dust  when  handled.  A  late  writer,*  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  these  tempting  and  deceptive  produc- 
tions are  the  real  fruits  of  a  tree,  the  jlscfepias  procera, 
resembling  our  common  silk-weed  in  its  botanical  characters. 

Clusters  of  three  or  four  round  and  smooth  galls  are 
often  seen  on  the  small  twigs  of  the  white  oak.  They  are 
nearly  as  large  as  bullets,  of  a  greenish  color  on  one  side, 
and  red  on  the  other.  They  approach  in  hardness  to  the 
Aleppo  galls,  and  perhaps  might  be  put  to  the  same  use. 
Each  one  is  the  nest  of  a  single  insect,  which  turns  to  a  fly 
and  eats  its  way  out  in  June  and  July,  having  passed  the 
winter  as  a  chrysalis,  within  the  gall,  lodged  in  a  clay-col- 
ored egg-shaped  case,  about  tlu'ee  twentieths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  with  a  brittle  shell.  These  Kttle  cases  appear 
to  be  cocoons,  but  are  not  made  of  silk  or  fibrous  matter. 
Similar  cocoons  arc  found  witliin  many  other  galls,  and  I 
have  some  which  were  discovered  under  stones,  and  were 
not  contained  In  galls,  but  produced  gall-flies,  the  insects 
having  left  their  galls,  to  finish  their  transformations  in 
the  ground.  The  gall-fly  of  the  white  oak  varies  in  color. 
Sometimes  it  closely  resembles  the  gall-fly  of  our  oak-apple, 
differing  from  it  only  in  size,  and  in  wanting  the  brownish 
spot  and  dark-colored  veins  on  the  fore  wings ;  and  some- 
times It  is  of  a  dull  brownish-yellow  color,  with  a  brown 
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spot  on  the  back.  It  is  three  twentieths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  its  wings  expand  three  tenths  of  an  inch.  It  is  the 
Diplohpis,  or  more  properly  Cynvps  oneratus  of  my  Cata- 
logue. 

Grails  of  the  size  and  color  of  grapes  are  found  on  tlie 
leaves  of  some  oaks.  Each  one  contains  a  grub,  which 
finishes  its  transfonnations  in  June.  The  winged  insect  is 
my  Cynips  nuMipennis,  or  cloudy-winged  Cynips,  so  named 
fi:om  the  smoky  cloud  on  the  tips  of  its  wings.  Excepting 
in  this  respect,  it  closely  resembles  the  dark-colored  variety 
of  CynipB  oneratus,  and  very  little  exceeds  it  in  size. 

One  of  our  smallest  gall-flies  may  be  called  C'i/ntps  aemi- 
nator,  or  the  sower.  She  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs  in  a 
ring-like  cluster  around  the  small  twigs  of  the  white  oak, 
and  her  punctures  are  followed  by  the  growth  of  a  rough 
or  sliaggy  reddish  gall,  as  large  sometimes  as  a  walnut. 
When  this  is  ripe,  it  is  like  brittle  sponge  in  texture,  and 
contains  numerous  Kttle  seed-like  bodies,  adhering  by  one 
end  around  tlie  sides  of  the  central  twig.  These  seeming 
seeds  have  a  thin  and  tough  hull,  of  a  yellowish-white  color ; 
they  are  egg-shaped,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  are  nearly 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  long.  The  gall-insects  live  singly, 
and  undergo  their  transformations,  within  these  seeds ;  after 
which,  in  order  to  come  out,  they  gnaw  a  small  hole  in  the 
hull,  and  then  easily  work  their  way  through  tlie  spongy 
ball  wherein  they  are  lodged.  Tliey  are  less  than  one  tenth 
of  an  inch  long,  are  almost  black,  or  of  the  color  of  pitch, 
higlily  polished,  especially  on  the  abdomen,  and  their  moutli, 
antennae,  and  legs  are  cumamon-colored. 

It  has  boon  observed  that  no  tree  in  Europe  yields  so 
many  different  kinds  of  galls  as  the  oak.  Those  which  I 
have  described  are  not  all  that  are  found  on  oaks  in  this 
country,  and  they  seem  to  be  sufliciently  distinct  fi-om  tlie 
galls  of  European  oaks. 

Round,  prickly  galls,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  rather  larger 
than  a  pea,  may  often    be   seen   on    rose-bushes.      Each  of 
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thorn  contains  a  single  grub,  and  this  in  due  time  turns  to 
a  gall-fly,  which  may  be  called  Cynipi  bicolor,  the  two-col- 
ored Cynips.  Its  head  and  thorax  are  black,  and  rough 
with  numerous  little  pits ;  its  hind  body  is  polished,  and, 
with  tlie  legs,  of  a  brownish-red  color.  It  is  a  large  Insect 
compared  with  the  size  of  its  gall,  measuring  nearly  one 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  while  the  diameter  of  its  gall,  not 
including   the  prickles,  rarely  exceeds  three  tenths   of  an 

Cynips  dichlocerus,  or  the  gall-fly  with  two-colored  antennae, 
(Plate  VHI.  Fig.  6,  Fig,  7  magnified,)  is  of  a  brownish- 
red  or  cinnamon  color,  with  four  little  lon^tudinal  grooves 
on  the  top  of  the  thorax,  the  lower  part  of  the  antennae  red, 
and  the  remainder  black.  It  varies  in  being  darker  some- 
times, and  measures  fixim  one  eighth  to  three  sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Great  numbers  of  these  gall-flies  are 
bred  in  the  irregular  woody  galls,  or  long  excrescences,  of 
the  stems  of  rose-bushes  (Plate  VIII.  Fig  8). 

The  small  roots  of  rose-bushes,  and  of  other  plants  of  the 
same  fiimily,  sometimes  produce  rounded,  warty,  and  woody 
knobs,  inhabited  by  numerous  gall-insects,  which,  in  coming 
out,  pierce  them  with  small  holes  on  all  sides.  The  winged 
insects  closely  resemble  tlie  dark  varieties  of  the  preceding 
species,  in  color,  and  in  the  little  furrows  on  the  thorax ; 
but  their  legs  are  rather  paler,  and  they  do  not  measure 
more  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  species  has 
been  named  Cynips  semijdceus. 

Monstrous  swellings  of  buds,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
excrescences,  may  often  be  seen  on  plants ;  but  my  speci- 
mens of  the  insects  producing  them  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  described.  The  foregoing  account,  however,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  habits  of  some  of  our  most  common  gall- 
flies, and  explain  the  origin,  forms,  and  structure  of  their 
singular  productions.  Such  excrescences,  as  soon  as  they 
are  observed  on  plants  of  any  value,  should  immediately  be 
cut  off,  and  put  into  the  fire. 
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Grall-insecta,  as  idready  stati^d,  are  often  destroyed  by 
little  parasites  belonging  to  the  feimly  Chalcididj:;  and 
as  these  are  Hablo  to  be  mistaken  for  the  former,  especially 
when  coming  from  the  same  gall,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  the  dift'erence  between  them.  The  four-winged  gall-flies 
have  rather  long,  straight,  thread-like,  and  ascending  anten- 
nie ;  the  fore  wings  with  a  few  veins,  forming  two  triangular 
meshes,  one  of  wliich  is  very  small,  and  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  wing,  the  other  mesh  much  larger,  and  near 
the  base ;  the  hind  body  roundish,  but  laterally  compressed ; 
and  the  piercer  spiral  or  curved,  and  concealed.  The  Chal- 
cidians  have  shorter,  elbowed,  and  drooping  antennse,  which 
are  enlarged  towards  the  end ;  a  single  vein,  running  from 
the  shoulder  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  fore  wing,  uniting 
with  this  margin  near  its  middle,  and  emitting  thence,  to- 
wards the  disk  of  the  wing,  a  short  oblique  branch,  which 
is  enlarged  or  forked  at  the  end  ;  the  hind  body  generally 
oval,  pointed  at  the  end  in  the  females,  and  provided  in  this 
sex  with  a  straight  piercer,  which  is  more  or  less  visible 
beneath,  and  prominent  at  the  extremity.  By  means  of 
their  piercers,  the  Chalcidians  thrust  their  eggs  into  the 
galls  made  by  various  kinds  of  gall-insects,  and  the  mag- 
gots hatched  from  these  eggs  devour 
Fig  255.  Pi,,  ffifi.  ^^^  y^^^g  ^^  ^^  gaU-flies.  (Fig.  255, 
larva  of  a  Chalcidian,  which  attacks 
C'l/ntps  (Mohlocerus;  Fig.  256,  pupa  of 
the  same.)  Nor  do  they  destroy  these 
alone  ;  they  prey  upon  many  other 
larvEe,  especially  caterpillars,  and  also 
on  pupffi  or  chrysalids.  Some  of  them  are  egg-parasites, 
puncturing  the  eggs  of  other  insects,  and  depositing  therein 
tlieir  own  tiny  eggs.  Tliey  are  the  minute  ichneumons 
(Ichneumones  minutt)  of  Linnsaus,  and,  like  the  true  ich- 
neumon-flies, they  are  eminently  usethl  in  checking  the 
increase  of  the  noxious  tribes. 

Such  being  the  known  habits  and  services  of  the  greater 
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part  of  the  Chalcidians,  it  may  seem  singular  that  any 
doubt  should  exist  in  regard  to  others  of  them.  There 
are,  however,  some  kinds  which  have  been  thought  to  pro- 
duce galls  themselves,  instead  of  being  the  parasites  of 
gall-insects ;  certain  species  wearing  indeed  the  form  of  a 
Chalcidian,  but  appearing  to  have  the  habits  of  a  Cynips. 
These  species  belong  to  the  genus  Eurytoma,  ■which,  though 
agreeing  in  structure  ■with  the  Chalcidians,  Professor  Nees 
von  Escnbcck  was  inclined  to  place  among  the  Cvsipidje, 
because  he  took  them  to  be  gall-makers.  Mr.  Westwood* 
controverts  this  opinion;  and  Dr.  Ratzeburgf  considers  it 
as  founded  upon  error.  It  may  nevertheless  be  correct,  if 
there  be  no  mistake  in  the  result  of  observations  made 
upon  the  insects,  called  barley-straw  insects  and  joint' 
worms,  that  produce  gall-like  swellings  upon  the  stems  of 
barley  and  of  wheat  in  this  country. 

In  the  years  1829  and  1830  several  communications  were 
published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  Fessenden's  "New  Eng- 
land Farmer,"  J  respecting  a  disease  of  barley-straw,  pro- 
duced by  the  punctures  of  insects.  The  Erst  account  of 
this  disease  tliat  has  fallen  under  my  notice  is  contained 
in  an  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  August  16th,  1829,  from 
the  Honorable  Jolm  Merrill,  of  Newbuiyport,  to  Mr,  Fes- 
senden ;  wherein  it  is  stated,  that  the  barley,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Newburyport,  yielded  only  a  very  small  crop ; 
on  some  farms,  not  much  more  than  the  seed  sown.  Most 
of  the  stalks  were  found  to  have  a  number  of  small  worms 
within  them,  near  to  the  second  joint,  and  had  become 
hardened  in  the  part  attacked,  from  the  interraption  of  the 
circulation  of  the  sap.  During  several  years  previous  to 
this  date,  the  barley  crops,  in  various  parts  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex  Counties,  were  more  or  less  injured  in  the  same 
way ;   and  in  some  places  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  was 

"  Modern  Classification  of  Insects,  Vol.  IL  p.  ISl,  note. 

t  Die  Ichneanionon  der  ForstinsecCen,  1.  \n. 

t  Pages  43,  138,  317,  398,  330,  aiid  102.     Aluo  Vol.  IX.  |i.  3,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  ]1. 
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given  up  in  consequence  thereof.  It  was  supposed  tliat  the 
insects  producing  this  disease  were  imported  from  Bicraeii, 
or  some  otlier  port  in  the  North  of  Europe,  m  somt.  barky 
that  was  sown  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbury,  thie<  or  four 
years  before  1829.*  The  worms  or  maggots  were  found, 
by  John  M.  Gourgas,  Esq.,  of  Weston,  Mis',aLhui>ett'i,  to 
be  transformed  to  sma!!  flies,  "  about  the  make  and  size  of 
a  smaD  black  ant,  with  wings,"  which  were  thought,  by 
some  persons,  to  be  tlie  same  as  the  Hessian  flies. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  myriads  of  these  flies  were 
found  alive  in  straw  beds  in  Gloucester ;  the  straw  having 
been  taken  from  the  fields  the  year  before.  An  opinion 
at  that  time  prevailed,  that  the  troublesome  humors  where- 
with many  persons  were  then  afflicted  were  occasioned  by 
the  bites  of  these  flies ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  straw  beds 
in  Lexington,  being  found  to  be  infested  with  tlie  same 
insects,  were  generally  burnt.f  Mr.  Gourgas  observes, J 
that  when  the  barley  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high, 
the  effects  of  the  disease  in  it  begin  to  be  visible  by  a 
sudden  check  in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  the  yellow 
color  of  their  lower  leaves.  If  the  huts  of  the  straw  are 
now  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  irregularly  swollen, 
and  discolored,  between  the  second  and  third  joints,  and, 
instead  of  being  hollow,  are  rendered  solid,  hard,  and 
brittle,  so  that  the  stem  above  the  diseased  part  is  impov- 
erished, and  seldom  produces  any  grain.  Suckers,  how- 
ever, shoot  out  below,  and  afterwards  yield  a  partial  crop, 
seldom  exceeding  one  half  the  usual  quantity  of  grain. 
Dr,  Andrew  Nichols,  of  Danvers,  states, §  that  the  worms 
are  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  yellow 
or  straw  color ;  and  that,  in  the  month  of  November,  they 
appeared  to  have  passed  to  the  chrysalis  state.  They  live 
through  tlie  winter  unchanged  in  the  straw,  many  of  them 
in   the  stubble  in  the  field,  wliiie  otliers  are  canicd   away 
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when  the  grain  is  harvested.  ^Vhen  the  barley  is  threshed, 
numerous  small  pieces  of  diseased  straw,  too  hard  to  he 
broken  by  the  flail,  will  be  found  among  the  grain.  Some 
of  these  may  be  separated  by  tlie  winnowing-machine,  but 
many  others  are  too  large  and  heavy  to  be  winnowed  out, 
and  remain  with  tlie  grain,  from  which  they  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  slow  process  of  picking  them  out  by  hand. 

In  the  winter  of  1829,  Cheever  Newhall,  Esq.,  furnished 
me  with  a  few  pieces  of  diseased  barley-straw,  each  of  which 
contained  several  small  whitish  maggots.  Since  that  time 
this  affection  of  the  barley  has  only  once  fallen  under  my 
notice,  though  I  have  reason  to  think  that  it  continues  to 
prevail  in  many  parts  of  Massachusetts.  Each  maggot  was 
imbedded  in  the  thickened  and  solid  substance  of  the  stem, 
in  a  little  longitudinal  hollow,  of  the  shape  of  its  own  body ; 
and  its  presence  was  known  by  an  oblong  swelling  upon  the 
aurfeee.  In  some  pieces  of  straw  the  swellings  were  so 
numerous  as  greatly  to  disfigure  the  stem,  the  circulation 
in  which  must  have  been  very  much  checked,  if  not  de- 
stroyed. Early  in  the  following  spring  these  ma^ots  en- 
tered tlie  pupa  or  chrysalis  state,  and  on  the  15th  of  June 
the  perfected  insects  began  to  make  their  escape  through 
minute  perforations  in  the  straw,  which  they  gnawed  for 
this  purpose.  Seven  of  these  little  holes  were  counted  in 
a  piece  of  straw  only  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  insects 
continued  to  release  themselves  from  their  confinement  till 
the  5th  of  July,  afier  which  no  more  were  seen.  Much 
to  my  surprise,  they  proved  to  be  minute,  four-winged  flies, 
belonging  to  tlie  genus  Ilurytoma.  Supposing  these  insects 
to  be  parasites,  in  accordance  with  the  known  habits  of 
others  of  the  same  family,  I  described  them  as  such,  under 
the  name  of  Eurytoma  Hordei  (so  called  from  Hordeum, 
the  Latin  for  barley),  in  the  "New  England  Farmer,"  for 
July  28,  1830,*  and  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  It 
was  then  my  belief  that  the  true  culprits,  or  original  cause 
«  Vui.  IX.  p.  a. 
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of  the  disease,  ■would  prove  to  be  some  species  of  Oeddomyia, 
allied  to,  but  distinct  from,  tbo  Hessian  fly ;  and  tliat  they, 
■while  in  the  larva  or  pupa  state,  had  been  preyed  upon  and 
destroyed  by  the  Eurytoma.  The  larvEe  of  the  Hessian  fly 
are  often  destroyed  by  a  somewhat  similar  Chalcidian  para- 
site, great  numbers  of  ■which  have  been  observed,  in  their 
■winged  form,  in  wheat-fields,  and  have  then  been  mistaken 
for  Hessian  flies. 

The  body  of  the  Eurytoma  Hordei  is  jet-black,  and  slightly 
hairy.  The  head  and  thorax  are  opaque,  and  rough  with 
dilated  punctures.  The  hind  body  is  smooth  and  polished. 
The  thighs,  shanks,  and  claw-joints  are  blackish ;  the  knees, 
and  the  other  joints  of  the  feet,  are  pale  honey-yellow.  The 
females  are  twelve  or  thirteen  hundredths  of  an  inch  long. 
The  males  are  rather  smaller,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
females  by  the  following  characters.  They  have  no  piercer. 
The  joints  of  their  antennse  are  longer,  and  are  surrounded 
with  ■whorls  of  little  hairs.  The  hind  body  is  shorter,  less 
pointed  behind,  and  is  connected  with  tlie  tliorax  by  a  longer 
stem  or  peduncle.  These  insects  are  very  active,  and  move 
by  little  leaps ;  but  the  hindmost  thighs  are  not  thickened. 
About  eight  years  ago,  some  of  these  insects,  that  had  come 
from  a  straw  bed  in  Cambridge,  were  shown  to  me.  They 
had  proved  very  troublesome  to  children  sleeping  on  the 
bed ;  their  bites  or  stings  being  followed  by  considerable  in- 
flammation and  irritation,  ■which  lasted  several  days.  So 
numerous  were  the  insects,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
empty  the  bed-tick  and  bum  the  straw.  Since  that  time, 
I  have  heard  notliing  more  either  of  the  insects  or  of  the 
disease  of  barley-straw  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

My  attention  was  again  called  to  the  history  of  tho  barley- 
straw  insect  by  an  article  on  the  joint-worm,  published  at 
Albany  in  "  The  Cultivator,"  for  October,  1851.  The  ac- 
count given  in  this  magazine,  by  Mr,  Eives,  of  the  ravages 
of  the  joint-worm  in  the  wheat-fields  of  Virginia,  and  the 
remarks  by  Dr.  Fitch  on  tlie  peculiar  affection  of  tlie  wheat- 
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straw  produced  by  this  wonn,  led  me  to  suspect  that  tlie 
disease  was  identical  with  that  which  had  been  observed  in 
hacley-straw,  and  that  it  originated  from  the  same  cause. 
In  the  article  above  named,  Dr.  Fitch  appears  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  produced  by  some 
species  of  Ceddomyia.  He  found  tlie  disease  of  tlie  wheats 
straw  to  be  situated  immediately  above  the  lower  joint,  in 
the  sheathing  base  of  the  leaf,  the  substance  of  which,  for 
a  distance  exceeding  half  an  inch,  was  much  swollen,  and 
was  changed  to  a  more  solid  and  wood-like  texture,  while 
the  surface  exhibited  several  long  pale  spots,  shghtly  elevated 
like  a  blister.  The  hollow  of  the  stem  was  entirely  oblit- 
erated, at  some  parts,  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  por- 
tion of  the  sheath,  and  was  hardly  visible  at  others.  Each 
of  the  blistered  spots  covered  an  elongated  cavity,  containing 
a  footless  worm  or  maggot,  about  ten  hundredths  of  an  inch 
long,  of  an  oval  form  rather  more  tapering  posteriorly  than 
towards  the  head,  and  divided  by  slight  constrictions  into 
thirteen  segments.  The  worm  was  soft,  shining,  of  a  uni- 
form milk-white  color,  with  a  small  V-shaped  brown  line 
marking  the  situation  of  the  mouth.  "  So  exactly,"  remarks 
Dr.  Fitch,  "does  this  worm  in  its  form  and  appearance 
resemble  the  larvae  of  the  Ilessian  fly  and  other  species  of 
C'ecithtn^a  which  have  fallen  under  my  examination,  that  I 
entertain  no  doubt  it  pertains  to  the  same  genus  of  insects." 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1852,  F.  G.  Ruffin,  Esq.,  of 
ShadweU,  Vu'ginia,  the  editor  of  "  The  Southern  Planter," 
sent  to  me  that  paper  for  July,  1851,  containing  some 
acconnt  of  the  joint-worm,  and  with  it  a  few  samples  of 
diseased  wheat-straw.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  the 
straw,  soon  afterwards  received  from  him,  was  divided 
into  two  imequal  portions,  the  larger  of  which  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Fitch,  in  the  hope  that  between  us  something  defi- 
nite concerning  the  origin  of  the  disease  might  be  obtained. 
Upon  examining  my  samples,  I  found  that  the  disease 
was  not  invariably  confined  to  the  sheathing  base  of  the 
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leaf,  but  that,  in  many  cases,  it  was  seated  in  the  joint 
itself,  the  whole  substance  of  which  became  enlarged  and 
distorted.  In  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  it  was  found  to 
occupy  the  culm  or  stem,  above  the  joint,  which  was 
swollen  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  gall-like  tumor,  while 
the  leaf-sheath  remained  unaffected.  These  woody  tumors 
had  several  little  cells  in  them,  varying  in  number  from 
six  to  ten  or  more ;  and  every  cell  contained  an  insect, 
in  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state.'  The  samples  of  straw 
reserved  for  myself  were  put  into  a  small  glass  jar,  to 
secure  the  insects  when  they  had  completed  their  transfor- 
mations. Early  in  May,  winged  insects  began  to  perfo- 
rate the  tumors  and  come  forth,  and  they  continued  to 
issue  during  ten  days  or  more.  Their  appearance  was 
probably  hastened  by  the  jar  being  kept  in  the  house,  in- 
stead of  being  exposed  to  the  air  abroad. 

These  insects  so  nearly  resemble,  in  form,  size,  and  color, 
the  Surytoma  formerly  obtained  from  the  barley-straw,  that 
I  am  persuaded  they  are  at  least  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  if  not  absolutely  identical.  The  only  ap- 
parent difFerence  between  them  consists  in  the  color  of  the 
fore  shanks ;  these,  in  the  wheat-insects,  being  pale  yellow, 
and  feintly  tinged  with  black  only  on  tlie  outer  edges,  in 
a  few  individuals.  Among  fifteen  specimens  only  one  male 
was  found,  and  this  did  not  appear  till  the  month  of  June. 
Dr.  Fiteh  obtained  from  his  samples  of  straw  above  one 
hundred  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  ^wn/toma,  and  all 
of  them  females.  Among  them  he  found  another  Clial- 
cidian  insect,  a  species  of  Pteromalus,  probably  a  parasite 
of  the  Eurytoma,  and  has  favored  me  with  a  description 
of  it.  The  head  and  thorax  are  of  a  dark  metallic  green 
color ;  the  abdomen  is  slightly  depressed,  polished,  purplish 
black  above,  bright  copper-colored  beneath.  The  antenna? 
are  black,  except  the  basal  joint,  which  is  of  a  brilliant 
copper-color.  The  thighs  are  pale  yellow ;  the  shanks  and 
feet  blackish,  the  hind  pair  with  a  broad  pale  ring  around 
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the  bottom  of  the  shank  and  tlie  contiguous  part  of  the 
foot.  The  length  of  the  body  is  ten  hundredths  of  an 
inch,  being  somewhat  less  tJian  that  of  the  Eurytoma. 

From  my  samples  of  the  straw  I  have  obtained  another 
and  a  different  parasite,  belonging  to  the  same  iamily,  but 
to  the  genus  Torymus.  The  specimen  is  a  female,  and, 
like  others  of  the  same  genus,  it  is  provided  with  an  ex- 
serted  slender  piercer,  nearly  as  long  as  its  own  body. 
The  latter  is  about  as  long  as  that  of  the  Pteromalus  above 
described,  and  is  of  a  deep  black  color,  slightly  tinged 
with  green  on  the  face  and  thorax,  both  of  which  are 
rough  and  opaque,  while  the  hind  body  is  smooth  and  pol- 
ished. The  fore  wings  have  an  elongated  cloudy  spot 
near  the  middle,  and  the  oblique  branch  is  very  short. 
The  thighs,  claws,  and  the  antennse  except  the  basal  joint, 
are  blackish,  the  other  parts  of  the  legs  and  the  base  of 
the  antenuEB  are  pale  yellow.  The  hindmost  thighs  are 
much  thicker  than  the  others,  and  are  notched  beneath  the 
end,  ITie  eyes  have  a  dull  reddish  tinge,  perhaps  not 
their  true  color  in  life.  Professor  Cabell  lias  sent  to  me 
some  specimens  of  this  Toryinus,  including  a  male,  which 
differs  from  the  female  in  having  all  the  joints  of  the  an- 
tennse  black. 

The  ravages  of  the  joint-worm  in  the  wheat-fields  of 
Virginia  are  said  to  have  been  first  observed  in  Albemarle 
County,  about  four  or  five  years  ago.  They  have  alarmingly 
mcreised  fiom  yea  o  je  and  la  e  extendel  over  niny 
pa  of  he  ilacen  co  n  es  becon  ng  m  e  ig^ra  ated 
each  t  me  that  they  are  renew  e  1  n  the  same  place  The 
los  occa,  ed  tl  e  eb  ofi:e  a  nou  to  o  e  tl  d  of  1  e 
aver'i^e  crop  and  s  ome  n  e  mu  I  mreater  a  d  d  r  g 
the  pr  sc  t    easo  on  e  fa  mers   d  d  not     e  [    '»s       u  1 

as     1  ey  sow  d        T  e  e    sta  erne  t     a  e       ale     1  efly  o 
he  a    borty  of  Prof     or  T    L    Ca  ell      f    1      L       er 
of  Vir^,  n  a       1  o  1  is      ven    on  e  i     nti  n        tl  e     it  ral 
1      o       of  tl  e  jom       onadls  Icnnu      ad 
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to  me  tlic  result  of  his  interesting  observations.  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  joint-worm  is  the  larva  of  a 
Hymenopterous,  and  not  of  a  Dipterous  insect.  He  finds 
that  the  parts  of  its  mouth  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  dormant  larva  of  the  Hessian  Sy  (the  latter  ex- 
tracted from  its  flax-seed  case  before  it  had  undergone  any 
change  of  form),  and  that  the  mouth  of  the  former  agrees 
essentially  with  that  of  the  larvfe  obtained  from  galls  of 
the  oak.  In  the  mouth  of  the  joint-worm  he  observed  that 
"  the  mandibular  hooks  cross  each  other  on  the  middle  line," 
while  in  the  Hessian  fly  larva  the  "  two  liooks  are  directed 
downwards."  His  samples  of  diseased  wheat-straw  of  the 
previous  year  yielded  him,  in  the  spring,  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  Ewytoma,  and  nothing  else.  A  few  specimens 
of  tlie  same  insect  were  developed  from  the  tumors  on 
plants  of  the  present  season,  thus  showing  that  "  a  small 
proportion  of  tlie  larvsB  undergo  their  transformations  during 
tlie  summer."  Among  his  specimens  he  obtained  a  very 
few  Hymenopterous  insects,  differing  from  tlie  Eurytoma, 
and  probably  parasites.  In  several  instances  Professor 
Cabell  saw  a  small  semitransparent  whitish  worm,  scantily 
covered  with  hairs,  in  the  same  cell  with  a  lifeless  joint- 
worm,  and  adhering  to  its  body.  In  otlier  cases,  the  former 
kind  of  worm  or  larva  "  was  found  alone,  but  it  was  then 
of  a  larger  size,  and  there  were  almost  always  some  more 
or  less  unequivocal  signs  of  the  worm  having  fed  on  the 
joint-worm." 

Having  been  favored  by  Professor  Cabell  with  some  sam- 
ples of  wheat-straw,  containing  living  joint-worms,  I  have 
been  able  to  verily  his  observations  during  the  present  sum- 
mei,  while  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press.  At  my 
request.  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Harvard  College,  an 
accomplished  anatomist  and  a  skilfiil  microscopical  observer, 
has  examined  these  larvte,  and  also  some  of  the  parasitical 
woims,  found  m  the  straw,  and  has  made  for  me  several 
magnihed  sketcliL'i  of  them.     Both  binds  are  found  to  differ 
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essentially  from  the  larvae  of  the  locust  and  of  the  willow 
gall-flies,  with  living  specimens  of  which  I  have  compared 
tliem.  Their  bodies  are  softer,  and  tlieir  skins  more  delicate 
and  tender ;  and  the  form  of  the  head  and  structure  of  the 
mouth  are  entirely  unlike  those  of  the  Cecidomyian  larvie. 
The  true  joint-worm  varies  from  one  tenth  to  nearly  three 
twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish 
white  color,  with  an  internal  dusky  streak,  and  is  destitute 
of  hairs.  The  head  is  round,  and  partially  retractile.  The 
jaws  are  lateral  and  hooked ;  tliey  meet  at  the  points,  and 
are  of  a  blackish  color,  and  apparently  of  a  horny  texture ; 
and  they  are  distinctly  to  be  seen  even  with  a  pocket  micro- 
scope. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tliese  joint-wonns  are 
not  the  larvfe  of  any  Dipterous  insect;  they  are  doubtless 
Hymenopterous  larvfe,  and  probably,  from  their  abundance, 
those  of  the  foregoing  Euryfoma.  The  otlier  larvje,  few 
in  number  compared  with  the  joint^worms,  are  distinguished 
therefrom  by  their  inferior  size,  and  whiter  color,  and  by 
being  sparingly  covered  with  short  hairs.  Their  heads  are 
round,  are  provided  with  blackish  hooked  jaws,  and  have 
two  little  tubercles  on  the  front.  I  judge  them  to  be  the 
young  of  one  of  the  parasites,  probably  of  the  Torymus, 
described  on  a  former  page. 

The  foregoing  account  might  be  thought  to  afford  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Eurytoma  alone  was  the  author 
of  the  mischief  done  to  the  wheat  and  barley,  and  that  it 
is  not  a  parasitical  insect.  In  favor  of  this  conclusion,  we 
have  the  fact  that  hitherto  no  person  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  diseased  wheat-straw  so  much  as  a 
single  specimen  of  Cecidomyia;  while  both  the  wheat  and 
the  barley  straw  have  yielded  to  several  observers,  in 
repeated  instances,  numerous  specimens  of  the  same  kind 
of  Eurytoma,  and  nothing  else,  saving  an  extremely  small 
number  of  lesser  parasites.  The  determination  of  this  dif- 
ficult and  interesting  question  is  of  much  importance  in  a 
scientific   and  an   economical   point   of    view.      The  great 
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amount  of  properly  tliat  is  at  stake,  and  tlie  serious  losses 
already  sustained  by  the  ravages  of  tlie  joint-worm,  render 
it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  true  history  of  the  insect  be- 
fore proceeding  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  our 
crops.  We  are  to  consider,  in  destroying  the  Earytoma, 
whether  we  shall  kill  an  enemy  or  a  friend.  If  it  be  a 
parasite,  as  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  entomologists 
would  lead  ns  to  believe,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  attempt  to  interfere  with  its  operations.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  can  show  it  to  be  a  plant-eating  insect,  we 
may  use  such  means  as  are  in  our  power  towards  checking 
its  career,  not  only  with  perfect  safety,  but  with  eminent 
advantage.  In  tliis  case,  in  deahng  with  the  joint-worm, 
we  need  not  be  restrained  by  the  consideration  that  the 
diseased  straw  contains  also  some  truly  parasitical  larva; ; 
for  these,  as  already  stated,  are  veiy  few  in  number  com- 
pared with  the  immense  swarms  of  the  Jlwytoma.  that  are 
annually  produced.  If  we  can  succeed  in  exterminating 
these  destroyers,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  the  services 
of  the  parasites. 

Admitting  the  Eurytoma  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
mischief,  the  following  suggestions  will  be  found  useful  in 
arresting  its  ravages.  As  the  disease  is  seated  mostly  near 
the  base  of  the  straw,  in  or  near  the  second  or  the  third 
joint,  t!ie  greater  part  of  the  diseased  portions  wUl  be  left  in 
tlie  stubble  when  the  grain  is  reaped.  Most  of  the  insects 
remain  unchanged  in  the  Stubble  till  the  following  year.  If, 
then,  we  can  destroy  the  maggots  in  the  stubble  before  they 
have  acquired  wings  and  made  their  escape,  we  shall,  in  great 
measiu'e,  restrain  their  further  propagation  and  increase ;  for 
it  is  in  the  winged  state  alone  that  insects  propagate  their 
kind.  It  has  been  found  in  Massachusetts  tliat  ploughing  in 
the  stubble  has  Httle  or  no  effect  upon  the  insects,  which  con- 
tinue alive  and  uninjured  under  the  slight  covering  of  earth, 
and  easily  make  their  way  to  the  surface  when  they  have 
completed  their  transformations. 
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The  only  practicable  method  of  destroying  the  insects 
is  to  bum  tiiG  stuhble  containing  them.  All  the  straw 
and  rcfiise,  which  is  unfit  for  fodder,  should  likewise  bo 
consumed,  because  it  will  be  found  occasionally  to  contain 
a  small  amount  of  diseased  portions  of  the  straw.  Some 
of  these  may  remain  among  tlie  grain  itself,  being  too 
heavy  to  be  separated  by  the  process  of  winnowing.  These 
will  have  to  ho  picked  out  by  hand.  Moreover,  as  some 
few  of  the  insects  are  transformed  to  flies  during  the  first 
summer,  and  these  will  suifice  to  continue  the  race,  it 
becomes  important  that  all  the  means  above  recommended 
should  be  continued  during  several  successive  years;  and 
when  these  'are  universally,  carefully,  and  thoroughly  put 
in  practice,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  exterminate  the  Hury- 
toma.  A  free  use  of  manure  and  thorough  tillage,  by 
promoting  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  plajit,  may 
render  it  less  liable  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the  insect. 
Large  fields,  well  seeded,  will  probably  escape  better  than 
those  that  are  smaller  and  thinner  sown,  in  which  the 
insects,  when  about  to  lay  their  eggs,  can  penetrate  easily 
and  to  a  greater  distance.^ 

861,  p.aSo,  Dr.  FiMli 
iuerates  four  distinct 

"Ewstoiaa  Httrdei,  Harria  (the  black-legged  or  MasMchuaelta  barley-fly).  It 
has  the  shanks  of  all  the  legs  bluck." 

"£Wjtonio/«Jinjies,Flt«li,,Ioar.  N.  y.  St.  Ag.  Soc.,  Vo!.  IX.  p.  115  {the  jellow- 
legged  or  New  York  barlej-fly).  It  has  all  the  shanks  and  thighs  of  a  tawny-yel- 
low or  pale  orange  hue." 

"Earstoma  TriUd,  Fitch,  Jour,  tl.  T.  St.  Ag.  Soc,  ToL  IX.  p.  116  (the  joint- 
■wormfly).   It  has  the  shanks  of  ihe  forwajii  legs  pale  yellow.andtheothersblack," 

"Earylima  Secalii,  Fitch,  new  species  (the  rye-fly).  It  has  the  fore  and  hinil 
shanks  pale  yellow,  and  the  middle  ones  black."  This  is  very  abundant  in  Coq- 
necficiit,  and  without  douht  m  aU  the  Eastern  States.  —  Nobton.] 
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UNDER  the  name  of  Difteea,  signifying  two-winged, 
are  included  all  the  insects  that  have  only  two  wings, 
and  are  provided  with  two  little  knobbed  threads  in  the 
place  of  hind  wings,  and  a  naouth  fonned  for  sucking  or 
lapping. 

Various  tinds  of  gnats  and  of  flies  are  therefore  the  in- 
sects belonging  to  tliia  order.  Tlie  proboscis  or  sucker, 
wherewith  they  take  their  food,  is  placed  under  the  head, 
and  sometimes  can  be  drawn  up  and  concealed,  partly  or 
wholly,  within  the  cavity  of  the  moutli.  It  consists  of  a 
long  gutter,  usually  ending  with  two  fleshy  hps,  and  enclos- 
ing, in  the  channel  on  its  upper  side,  several  fine  bristles, 
from  two  to  six  in  number,  which  are  sometimes  as  sharp 
as  needles,  and  are  then  capable  of  inflicting  severe  punc- 
tures. These  piercing  bristles  really  take  the  place  of  the 
jaws  of  biting  insects,  and  hence  the  wounds  made  there- 
with, hy  gnats  and  mosquitos,  are  very  properly  called  bites. 
The  sahva  of  these  insects,  flowing  into  the  wounds,  renders 
them  more  painful,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  and 
itching  that  follow.  The  grooved  sbeatli  of  the  proboscis  is 
usually  very  large  and  fleshy  in  the  flies  that  only  lap  or  sip 
their  food.  Two  small,  jointed  feelers  arc  commonly  f"und 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  proboscis. 

Gnats  and  flies  have  softer  bodies  than  most  other  winged 
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insects.  The  head  is  large,  and  fastened  to  the  thorax  by  a 
very  slender  neck.  The  eyes,  especially  in  the  males,  are 
large,  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  head.  The 
anteniise,  in  gnats  and  mosquitos,  are  rather  long,  slender, 
and  many-jointed ;  in  flies,  they  are  short,  consisting  of  only 
two  or  three  thick  joints,  the  last  of  whieh  often  bears  a 
little  bristle  or  delicate  feather.  The  wings  are  filmy,  like 
those  of  Ilymenopterous  insects,  but  usually  have  a  greater 
number  of  veins  in  them.  Just  behind  the  wing-joints  there 
are  two  little,  convex  scales,  which  open  and  shut  with  the 
motion  of  the  wings ;  they  are  called  the  winglets.  The 
two  balancers  or  poisers  are  short  threads,  knobbed  at  the 
end,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  hindmost  part  of  the 
thorax,  immediately  behind  the  winglets.  The  thorax  is 
often  the  thickest  and  hardest  part  of  tlic  body;  to  it  the 
hind  body  is  more  or  less  closely  united,  and  the  latter,  in 
many  females,  ends  with  a  tapering,  retractile  tube,  where- 
with the  eggs  are  deposited.  The  legs  are  six  in  number, 
and  each  of  the  feet  ia  provided  with  two  claws,  and  two 
or  throe  little  cushions  or  skinny  palms,  by  the  help  whereof 
the  insects  can  walk  on  the  smoothest  surfeces,  and  on  the 
ceilings  of  rooms,  with  the  back  downwards,  as  easily  as 
when  upright ;  for  the  palms  act  like  suckers,  and  thus  pre- 
vent them  from  falling. 

MoscLuitos  and  gnats  are  active  both  by  day  and  night, 
but  flies  take  wing  only  during  the  day.  The  hfe  of  those 
insects,  even  from  the  time  when  they  are  first  hatched,  is 
generally  very  short,  seldom  lasting  more  than  a  few  weeks ; 
but  of  some  kinds  several  broods  are  produced  in  the  course 
of  a  single  summer,  and  often  in  the  greatest  proftision.  In 
certain  countries  and  seasons  they  multiply  so  fast,  and 
appear  in  such  immense  swarms,  as  to  become  a  serious 
annoyance  both  to  man  and  beast. 

The  young  insects,  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  gnats  and 
of  flies,  are  fleshy  larvs,  usually  of  a  whitish  color,  and 
without  legs.     They   are   commonly   called   maggots,   and 
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sometimes  are  mistaken  for  worms.  They  vary  a  good  deal 
ill  their  forms,  structure,  habits,  and  transformations,  so  tliat 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  any  general  description  of 
them.  Their  breathing-holes  are  usually  situated  near  the 
extremitiea  of  the  body.  Aquatic  maggots  often  have  a 
tubalar  tail,  through  which  they  breathe,  and  the  orifice  of 
this  tube  is  sometimes  surrounded  with  beautiful  feather- 
formed  appendages.  The  larvfe  or  maggots  of  the  gnats, 
and  of  nearly  all  those  flies  which  have  four  or  six  bristles 
in  the  proboscis,  have  a  distinct  head  covered  with  a  homy 
shell.  LarvEe  of  this  kind,  when  fuiiy  grown,  cast  off  their 
skins  to  become  pupie  or  chrysalids.  These  pupa;  are  usu- 
ally of  a  brown  color,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  chrysa- 
lids of  certain  moths,  or  more  nearly  those  of  Hymenopte- 
rous  insects ;  for  their  short  and  imperfect  legs  and  wings, 
though  folded  on  the  breast,  are  not  immovably  fastened  to 
it.  They  commonly  have  several  small  thorns  on  each  end 
of  the  body,  and  a  row  of  smaller  prickles  across  each  of 
the  rings  of  the  back.  By  the  help  of  these  thorns  and 
prickles  they  work  their  way  out  of  the  places  wherein 
they  had  previously  lived,  just  before  they  burst  open  their 
pupa-skins  to  come  forth  in  the  perfected  or  winged  state. 
The  pnpffi  of  mosquitos  are  not  prickly,  but  they  possess 
the  power  of  swimming  or  tumbling  about  in  the  water,  by 
the  help  of  two  little  fins  on  their  tails.* 

The  larvje  of  the  Dipterous  insects  in  general  do  not  make 
cocoons ;  those  of  some  gnats  (^MyeetophilcB),  which  live  in 
tree  mushrooms,  or  ioleii,  not  only  cover  themselves  with 
a  sOken  web,  under  which  they  live,  but  also  spin  cocoons, 
wherein  they  undergo  their  transformations.  Some  of  the 
Cecidomyians  also  make  silken  cocoons.  The  larvaj  of  the 
other  flies  are  not  so  variable  in  their  forms  as  tlie  foregoing. 
They  are  commonly  plnmp,  whitish  maggots,  obtuse  beliind, 
and  tapering  before,  with  a  small  and  soft  head,  that  can  be 
drawn  within  the  fore  part  of  the  body.     They  take  their 
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food  almost  entirely  by  suction,  for  their  jaws  are  merely 
two  little  hooks,  that  enable  them  to  festen  themselves  upon 
the  substances  which  serve  for  their  nourishment.  They 
increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  when  they  are  fully  grown,  they 
change  their  forms,  without  casting  off  their  skins  at  all, 
merely  hy  the  gradual  shortening  of  their  bodies,  which  take 
an  oblong  oval  shape,  and  turn  hard  and  brown  on  the  out- 
side. The  hardened  skin  of  the  larva  thus  becomes  a  shell 
or  kind  of  cocoon,  within  which  the  insect  is  afterwards 
changed  to  a  pupa,  having  its  imperfect  limbs  folded  on  its 
breast,  and  from  which,  in  due  time,  it  comes  forth  in  tlie 
form  of  a  fly,  by  forcing  off  one  end  of  tlie  shell.* 

The  far-famed  Hessian  fly,  and  the  wheat-fly  of  Europe 
and  of  this  country,  are  small  gnats  or  midges,  and  belong 
to  the  family  called  Cecidomtiad^,  or  gall-gnats.  The  in- 
sects of  this  family  are  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them, 
in  the  maggot  state,  live  in  galls  or  unnatural  enlargements 
of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  buds  of  plants,  caused  by  the 
punctures  of  the  winged  insects  in  laying  their  eggs,  or  by 
the  irritation  of  the  maggots  hatched  tlierefrom.  The  Hes- 
sian fly,  wheat-fly,  and  some  others,  differ  from  the  majority 
in  not  producing  such  alterations  in  plants.  The  probos- 
cis of  these  insects  is  very  short,  and  does  not  contain  the 
piercing  bristles  found  in  the  long  proboscis  of  the  biting  gnats 
and  mosquitos.  Their  antenna  are  long,  composed  of  many 
little,  bead-like  joints,  which  are  more  distant  in  the  males 
than  in  the  other  sex ;  and  each  joint  is  surrounded  with 
short  hairs.  Their  eyes  are  kidney-shaped.  Their  legs  are 
rather  long  and  very  slender.  Their  wings  have  only  two, 
three,  or  four  veins  in  them,  and  are  fringed  with  little  hairs 
around  tlie  edges ;  when  not  in  use,  they  are  generally  car- 
ried flat  on  the  back.  The  hind  body  of  the  females  often 
ends  with  a  retractile,  conical  tube,  wherewith  they  deposit 
their  eggs.  Their  young  are  little,  footless  maggots,  tapering 
at  each  end,  and  generally  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  color. 
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They  live  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and  undergo  their  trans- 
formations either  in  these  plants,  or  in  the  ground. 

The  transformations  of  these  insects  oifer  some  peculiari- 
ties that  do  not  seem  to  have  heen  described  by  European 
naturalists,  and  probably  are  not  well  understood  by  them. 
Three  modifications  in  the  process  have  been  observed  in 
this  country,  and  examples  of  these  are  affordecd  by  Cucido- 
myia  Solids,  destructor,  and  Tritid.  In  all  of  them  the  pupa 
has  the  limbs  and  wings  free  or  unconfined,  and  becomes 
active  shortly  before  its  final  change,  being  enabled  to  crawl 
out  of  the  place  where  it  had  hitherto  lodged,  when  about 
to  take  the  winged  form.  It  appears  also  that  these  Ccci- 
domyians  retain  the  larva-skin  when  the  insect  is  changed 
to  a  pupa ;  this  skin  undergoing  only  certain  alterations  in 
the  course  of  the  process,  without  being  thrown  off.  The 
abdominal  part  of  the  larva-skin  remains  with  little  or  no 
change  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  body  becomes  swollen,  shining, 
and  apparently  gelatinous,  and  allows  the  budding  limbs  and 
wings  of  the  pupa  to  push  outwards,  each  carrying  with  it  an 
enveloping  portion  of  the  skm,  which  by  extension  or  growth, 
or  by  both,  is  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  changed  condition 
of  the  insect.  This  peculiarity  was  first  made  known  to  me 
by  a  letter  fi«m  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  of  Salem,  New  York,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Ceci- 
domyians,  and  has  published  several  elaborate  essays  upon 
them  in  "  The  American  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture 
and  Science,"  and  in  "  The  Transactions  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society."  In  these  essays,'  however,  the 
point  under  consideration  is  not  so  distinctly  stated  and  de- 
scribed as  in  his  letter.  I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  galls, 
containing  larvE  of  the  willow  gall-fly.  These,  with  speci- 
mens of  the  Hessian  fly  in  the  flax-seed  state,  received  fi'om 
him  and  from  other  correspondents,  have  enabled  me  to 
verify  the  result  of  his  obsen'ations. 

The  willow  gall-gnat,  or  gall-fly,  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
our  species.     It  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Fitch, 
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under  the  name  of  Oeddomyia  Salim.*  On  account  of  the 
size  of  the  larva  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  raised, 
it  is  an  excellent  object  for  the  obaervation  of  the  transfor- 
mation that  is  peculiar  to  it  and  to  other  species  of  the  genus. 
It  inhabits  a  small  woody  gall,  growing  at  the  ends  of  the 
slender  twigs  of  the  American  basket- willow  (^Salix  rigida), 
and  other  dwarf  wiUows.  This  kind  of  gaii  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  by  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  terminated  by  a  brittle  conical  beak, 
which  seems  to  me  to  consist  of  the  unexpanded  and  dry 
terminal  bud  of  the  twig.  Upon  being  cut  open  in  the 
winter  or  spring,  a  longitudinal  channel  will  be  found  in  the 
middle,  extending  from  the  apex  of  the  beak  nearly  to  the 
base  of  the  gall,  and  lined  in  the  upper  part  with  a  delicate 
silken  web.  Within  this  hollow  is  lodged  a  single  orange- 
colored  maggot,  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  long.  In  the 
spring  this  maggot  takes  the  pupa  form,  the  approaching 
change  being  marked  by  an  alteration  of  the  color  of  the 
anterior  segments,  which  from  orange  become  red,  shining, 
and  swollen,  as  if  distended  with  blood.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  this  change  of  color,  rudimentary  legs,  wings,  and 
antennae,  begin,  as  it  were,  to  bud  and  put  forth,  and  rapidly 
grow  to  their  full  pupal  dimensions  j  and  thus  the  transfor- 
mation to  the  pupa  is  effected  without  any  moulting  of  the 
skin  of  the  larva.  In  a  few  days,  the  pupa  works  its  way 
upwards,  bursts  through  the  silken  film,  and  rests  half-way 
out  of  the  orifice  of  the  beaked  summit  of  the  gall,  where 
it  casts  oif  and  leaves  its  pupa-skin,  and  appears  in  its 
winged  form.  This  little  gnat  or  fly  is  of  a  deep  black 
color  above,  paler  and  downy  beneath,  with  livid  legs  and 
smoky  wings.  The  length  of  its  body  is  a  little  over  one 
fifth  of  an  inch,  and  its  wings  expand  rather  more  than  tliree 
tenths  of  an  inch. 

The   Geeidomyia  JtohinicE,  of  Professor  Haldeman,!  is  a 
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much  smaller  and  more  common  species,  inhabiting  the 
locust-tree.  During  the  month  of  August,  some  of  the 
leaves  of  tiiis  tree  will  be  found  to  have  one  edge  thickened 
in  substance  and  rolled  over,  so  as  to  form  an  oblong  cavity, 
cylindrical  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  at  each  end.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  larvte  or  young  Cecidomyians,  two  or  three 
of  which  will  sometimes  be  found  in  each  cavity,  where  also 
tliey  complete  their  transformations.  The  larva  is  a  maggot 
of  a  whitish "  color,  ikintly  tinged  with  orange,  particularly 
towards  the  head.  The  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  not  contained 
within  a  cocoon.  The  fly  measures  three  twentieths  of  an 
inch  in  length.  It  is  orange-colored,  with  dusky  antennae 
and  wings,  three  dusky  lines  on  tlic  thorax,  and  two  dusky 
spots  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  An  apparent  interruption 
in  one  of  the  veins  of  the  wings,  noticed  by  Professor  Hal- 
deraan,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  insect,  but  may  be  seen,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  in  our  other  species  of  Cecicbmyia. 

The  Hessian  fly  was  scientifically  described  by  Mr.  Say, 
in  1817,  under  the  name  of  Ced- 
^'^■^^'  domyia  destructor*  (Fig.  257).    It 

obtained  its  common  name  from  a 
supposition  that  it  was  brought  to 
this  country,  in  some  straw,  by  the 
Hessian  troops  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Howe  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution-!  This  supposi- 
tion, however,  has  been  thought  to 
be  erroneous,  because  the  early  in- 
ijuiries  made  to  discover  the  Hessian 
ily  in  Germany  were  unsuccessfiil ;  and,  in  consequence 
thereof.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  report  to  tlie  British  gov- 
ernment, in  1789,  stated  that  "  no  such  insect  could  be  found 
to  exist  in  Germany  or  any  other  part  of  Europe."  J     It 

*  Journal  of  fhe  Academy  of  Notural  SoienMS  of  Phlladolpliia,  Vol.  I,  p.  45. 
t  Dobson's  EncyclcpaiJm,  Vol.  VIII.  \:  4'!!. 

X  Enoyoloptedia   Bntannica,  aui  Dobaon't  Encjclopadia,  Vol.  VIIL,  Article 
Beadan  Fl^. 
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appears,  however,  that  the  same  insect,  or  one  exactly  lite 
it  in  habits,  had  been  long  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva  ; 
an  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  Duhamel's  "  Practical 
Treatise  of  Husbandry,"*  and  in  a  communication "j"  made 
to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  in  1788,  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  France. 

Ill  the  year  183S  the  wheat  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary 
was  considerably  injured  by  an  insect  of  the  same  kind, 
supposed  to  be  the  Hessian  fly  by  the  Baron  Kollar.J  More- 
over, Mr.  E.  C.  Herrick,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has 
published  an  account  §  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  Hessian 
fly,  by  Mr.  James  D.  Dana,  in  Minorca,  near  Toulon  in 
France,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  in  the  year  1834. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  found  relative  to  the  existence  of  tJie 
Hessian  fly  in  America  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  first 
observed  in  the  year  1776,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe's  debarkation  on  Staten  Island,  and  at  Flat  Bush, 
on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  Having  multiplied  in 
these  places,  the  insects  gradually  spread  over  the  southern 
parts  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and  continued  to  pro- 
ceed inland  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a  year. 
Tiiey  reached  Saratoga,  two  hundred  miles  from  their  origi- 
nal station,  in  1789.  Dr.  Chapman  says,  that  they  were 
found  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  1797  ;  from  their 
progress  through  the  country,  having  apparently  advanced 
about  thirty  miles  every  summer.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
even  timothy  grass,  were  attacked  by  them ;  and  so  great 
were  their  ravages  in  the  larva  state,  that  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  was  abandoned  in  many  places  where  they  bad  estab- 
lished themselves.  II 

•  Page  90  (4to,  Lond.,  1759).  See  also  his  Elements  of  AgricuItQre,  Vol.  I.  p. 
2e9tSvo,  Lonil.,  16G4). 

+  Enoyolopiediii  Britannica,  and  Dobson's  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  VIII,,  Article 
Beesiiai  Fly. 

t  Treatise,  pp.  118, 119. 

\  SiUiman's  American  .lounial  of  Soiunce,  Vol.  XLl.  p.  163. 

II  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and   Dobson's   Eli  cyclopedia,  Vol.  VIIL,  Articlo 
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In  a  commimieatioii  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jeffi-eys,  published  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  Buel's  "  Cultivator,"  it  is  stated,  that 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Guilford,  in  North  Carolina,  the 
wheat  crops  were  destroyed  by  the  Hessian  fly  in  Orange 
County,  through  which  the  British  army,  composed  in  part 
of  Hessian  soldiers,  had  previously  passed.  Although  it  is 
possible  that,  in  this  instance,  the  chinch-bug  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  Hessian  fly,  the  remark  shows  how  preva- 
lent was  the  belief  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  latter. 
The  foregoing  statements,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
habits  of  the  Hessian  fly,  induce  me  to  think  that  the  com- 
mon opinion  relative  to  its  origin  is  deserving  of  some 
credit. 

The  head,  antenna,  and  thorax  of  this  fly  are  black. 
The  hind  body  is  tawny,  more  or  less  widely  marked  with 
black  on  each  ring,  and  clothed  with  fine  grayish  hairs. 
The  egg-tube  of  the  female  is  rose-colored.  The  wings  are 
blackish,  except  at  the  base,  where  they  are  tawny  and  very 
narrow ;  they  are  fringed  with  short  hairs,  and  are  rounded 
at  the  tip.  The  legs  are  pale  red  or  brownish,  and  the 
feet  are  black.  The  body  measures  about  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  the  wings  expand  one  quarter  of  an  inch, 
or  more.  After  death,  the  hind  body  contracts  and  becomes 
almost  entirely  black. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  a  true  Oecidomyia,  differing  from  Lad- 
optera  in  the  shortness  of  the  first  joint  of  its  feet,  and  in 
the  greater  length  of  its  antennje,  the  bead-hke  swellings 
whereof  are  aiso  more  distant  from  each  other,  especially 
in  the  males.  According  to  Mr.  Herrick,  the  number  of 
the  joints  of  the  antennse  vari^  "  from  fourteen  to  seven- 
teen, besides  the  basal  joint,  which  appears  double."  As 
in  other  species  of  Oeddomyia,  the  form  of  the  joints  differs 
according  to  the  sex ;  those  of  the  male  being  globular, 
and  those  of  the  female,  except  at  base,  oblong  oval.  In 
both  they  are  surrounded  with  whorls  of  short  hairs.  Tlie 
difference  in  the  antennse  of  the  sexes  has  been  pretty  well 
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represented  by  Mr.  Lesueur,  in  the  plate  d 
pany  Mr.  Say's  description  of  the  insect. 

The  following  brief  history  of  the  habits  and  transfor- 
mations of  the  Hessian  fly  will  be  found  to  agree  essen- 
tially with  the  excellent  observations  on  this  insect,  written 
in  the  year  1797,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Chapman,  and  published 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,"  and  mth  the  more 
full  and  equally  valuable  history  of  the  insect,  by  Jona- 
than N.  Havens,  Esq.,  contained  in  tlie  first  volume  of 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture,  &c.,  in  New  York."  Mr.  Herrick  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  rhake  free  use  of  his  valuable  account  of 
this  insect,  contained  in  the  forty-first  volume  of  "  The 
American  Journal  of  Science,"  and  of  other  information 
communicated  by  him  to  me  in  various  letters.  Ho  has 
spent  some  time  in  carefully  observing  the  habits  of  the 
fly,  during  many  years  in  succession,  after  having  fltted 
himself  for  the  task  by  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  insects  in  general.  His  statements  therefore  may  be 
relied,  upon,  as  in  the  main  correct.  Moreover,  they  are 
corroborated  by  tlie  observations  of  many  other  persons, 
published  in  various  works,  which  have  been  consulted  in 
the  course  of  my  investigations. 

Of  this  insect,  two  broods  or  generations  are  brought  to 
maturity  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  flies  appear  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  but  rather  earlier  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle .  States  than  in  New  England,  The  transfor- 
mations of  some  in  each  brood  appear  to  be  retarded  beyond 
the  usual  time,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  many  other 
insects ;  so  that  the  life  of  these  individuals,  from  the  egg 
to  the  winged  state,  extends  to  a  year  or  more  in  length, 
whereby  tlie  continuation  of  the  species  in  after  years  is 
made  more  sure.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted,  that  the 
flies  lay  their  eggs  on  the  grain  in  the  ear;  but  whetlier 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  tliat  thoy  do  lay  tlieir  eggs 
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on  the  young  plants,  and  long  before  the  grain  is  ripe ; 
for  many  persons  have  witnessed  and  testiiied  to  this  fact. 
In  the  New  England  States,  winter  wheat,  as  it  is  called,  is 
usually  sown  about  the  first  of  September.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  month,  and  in  October,  when  the  grain  has  sprouted, 
and  begins  to  show  a  leaf  or  two,  the  ilies  appear  in  tlie 
fields,  and,  having  paired,  begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  in  which 
business  they  are  occupied  for  several  weeks. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  done  was  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Tilghman,  of 
Queen  Aim  Connty,  Maryland,  and  was  published  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  "  The  Cultivator,"  in  May,  1841.  "  By 
the  second  week  of  October,  the  first-sown  wheat  being 
well  up,  and  having  generally  put  forth  its  second  and 
third  blades,  I  resorted  to  my  field  in  a  fine  warm  fore- 
noon, to  endeavor  to  satisfy  myself,  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, whether  the  fly  did  deposit  the  egg  on  the  blades  of 
the  growing  plant.  Selecting  a  iavorable  spot  to  make 
my  observation,  I  placed  myself  in  a  reclining  position  in 
a  furrow,  and  had  been  on  the  watch  but  a  minute  or 
two  before  I  discovered  a,  number  of  small  black  flies 
alighting  and  sitting  on  the  wheat  plants  around  me,  and 
presently  one  settled  on  the  ridged  surfece  of  a  blade  of 
a  plant  completely  within  my  reach  and  distinct  observa- 
tion. She  immediately  began  depositing  her  eggs  in  the 
longitudinal  cavity  between  tlie  little  ridges  of  the  blade. 
I  could  distinctly  see  the  eggs  ejected  from  a  kind  of  tube 
or  sting.  After  she  had  deposited  eight  or.  ten  eggs,  I 
easily  caught  her  upon  the  blade,  and  wrapped  her  up  in 
a  piece  of  paper,  I  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  plant, 
with  as  much  as  I  conveniently  could  of  the  circumjacent 
earth,  and  wrapped  it  all  securely  in  a  piece  of  paper. 
After  that  I  continued  my  observations  on  the  flies,  caught 
several  similarly  occupied,  and  could  see  the  eggs  uniformly 
placed  in  the  longitudinal  cavities  of  the  blades  of  the 
wheat;     their    appearance  being    that    of   minute    reddish 
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specks.  My  own  mind  being  thus  completely  and  fully 
satisfied  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  egg  was  deposited, 
I  proceeded  directly  to  my  dwelling,  and  put  the  plant 
with  the  eggs  upon  it  in  a  large  glass  tumbler,  adding  a 
little  water  to  the  earth,  and  secured  the  vessel  by  cover- 
ing it  with  paper,  so  that  no  insect  conid  get  access  to 
the  interior.  The  paper  was  sufficiently  perforated  with 
pin-holes  for  the  admission  of  air.  The  tumbler  with  its 
contents  was  daily  watched  by  myself  to  discover  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  day 
from  the  deposit  of  the  eggs,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  dis- 
cover a  very  small  maggot  or  worm,  of  a  reddish  cast, 
making  its  way  with  considerable  activity  down  the  blade, 
and  saw  it  till  it  disappeared  between  the  blade  and  stem 
of  the  plant.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the  produce  of 
one  of  the  eggs,  and  would,  I  presume,  have  liatched 
much  sooner,  had  the  plant  remained  in  the  field. .  It  was 
my  intention  to  have  carried  on  the  experiment,  by  endeav- 
oring to  hatch  out  the  insect  fh)m  the  flax-seed  state  into 
the  perfect  fly  again;. but  being  called  fi'om  home,  the  plant 
was  suffered  to  perish.  The  fly  that  I  caught  on  the  blade 
of  the  wheat,  as  above  stated,  I  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
John  S,  Skinner,  the  editor  of  '  The  American  Farmer,'  of 
Baltimore,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  a  genuine  Hessian  fly, 
and  identical  in  appearance  with  others  recently  received 
from  Virginia." 

Dr.  Chapman  agrees  with  tliis  writer  in  saying,  that  the 
Hessian  fly  lays  her  eggs  in  the  small  creases  of  the  young 
leaves  of  the  wheat.  Mr.  Havens  states,  that  the  fiy  lays 
her  eggs  on  the  leaves.  In  the  fortieth  number  of  "  The 
Connecticut  Farmer's  Gazette,"  Mr.  Herrick  says :  "  I  have 
repeatedly,  both  in  autumn  and  in  spring,  seen  the  Hessian 
fly  in  the  act  of  depositing  eggs  on  wheat,  and  have  always 
found  that  she  selects  for  this  purpose  the  leaves  of  the 
young  plant.  The  eggs  arc  laid  in  various  numbers  on 
the  upper  suiface  of  the  strap-shaped   portion   (or  blade) 
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of  the  leaf."  His  remarks  in  Professor  Silliman's  Journal 
are  to  the  same  effect.  Other  authorities  on  tliis  point 
might  he  mentioned ;  hut  the  foregoing  are  sufficient,  in 
my  opinion,  to  estahlish  the  fact,  that  the  Hessian  fly  lays 
her  egrs  on  the  leaves  of  wheat  soon  after  the  plants  d,ie  up 
"  The  number  on  i  smgie  leif,  says  Mr  Heirick  '  is  otten 
twenty  or  thirt'^,  ind  sometimes  much  ^leater  In  the&e 
cases  many  of  the  loivse  must  pensh  The  e^  is  about  a 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  long  and  four  thouaindths  ot  an  inch  m 
diamttei,  cylindrical  tr'inslucLnt  ind  of  i  pale  led  colui 
Mr.  Tdghman  wis  correct  m  supposing  that  tlie  c^^s  would 
hatch  in  less  than  fifteen  days,  under  fi^oiablu  cucum- 
Btances ,  for,  if  the  w  eathei  be  warm,  they  coiiim  nl\  h  it  h 
in  four  diys  aftci  thej   arL  laid 

The  miggots  (Fig  25b  natural  siz<?)  wlien  thtj  fiist 
come  out  of  the  sheik  aie  of  a  pale  led  color 
"*  ^  Fozthwith  thej  ciawl  down  the  le»f,  and  woiL 
their  way  between  it  and  the  mam  stalk,  i  issin^ 
downwards  til!  they  come  to  a  joint  just  above 
which  they  lemim,  a  little  bebw  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  with  the  he  id  towards  tht,  rojt  of 
the  plant  Having  thus  hxed  themselves  upon 
the  talk,  they  become  stationary,  and  never 
mo\e  fiom  the  place  till  their  tiansformations 
aie  completed  The^  do  not  eat  the  ''talk, 
neith  r  di  the^  penetrate  withm  it,  is  some  perstns  have 
suppjacd,  but  they  he  lengthwise  upon  its  surface,  co\ 
ered  by  the  lower  part  of  the  lei^eb,  and  aie  noutished 
wholly  by  the  sap,  which  they  appear  to  take  by  suction 
They  soon  lose  their  leldish  color,  turn  pale  and  will 
be  found  to  be  clouded  with  whiti&h  sprts,  and  through 
their  transparent  skms  a  gieenish  stripe  may  be  seen  in 
the  mi  Idle  )f  their  bodies  As  they  increase  m  size,  and 
grow  plump  md  firm,  they  become  imbedded  m  the  side 
of  the  stem  by  the  pressure  of  their  b  dies  upm  the 
growing  plant      Om,  ma^_ot  thus  jUted  seldom  d  stioys 
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the  plant ;  but  when  two  or  tliree  are  fixed  in  this  manner 
around  the  stem,  they  weaken  and  impoverish  the  plant, 
and  cause  it  to  ^1  down,  or  to  wither  and  die.  They 
usually  come  to  their  tiill  size  in  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
then  measure  about  three  twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Their  skin  now  gradually  hardens,  becomes  brownish,  and 
soon  changes  to  a  bright  chestnut-color.  This  eliange  usu- 
ally happens  about  the  first  of  December. 

The  insect,  in  this  form,  has  been  commonly  likened  to  a 
flax-seed  (Fig,  259,  natural  size  and  magnified, 
larva  on  the  left).  Hence  "many  observers 
speak  of  this  as  the  flax-seed  state,"  Others 
regard  it  as  the  beginning  of  the  pupa  state, 
wherein  the  condition  of  the  insect  is  analogous 
to  the  immature  pupa  (houle  allongSe)  of  com- 
mon flies.  Such  indeed  has  been  my  own  im- 
pression concerning  it ;  and  even  so  it  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  Mr.  Herrick,  although  he 
was  well  aware  of  tlie  actual  form  of  the  insect  included  with- 
in this  "leathery"  outer  skin  of  the  larva,  and  of  all  its  subse- 
quent changes.  While  this  change  of  the  color  and  texture 
of  the  skin  is  going  on,  the  body  of  the  insect,  as  remarked 
by  Mr.  Herrick,  "  gradually  cleaves  fi:om  the  dried  skin,  and, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  is  wholly  detached." 

In  a  letter  dated  February  21,  1843,  he  alludes  more 
explicitly  to  the  condition  of  the  insect,  in  these  words : 
"  In  two  or  three  weeks  after  this  change  of  color,  the  ani- 
mal within  becomes  entirely  detached  from  the  old  larva- 
skin,  and  lies  a  jnotionlesB  grub."  Accordingly,  when  this 
dried  skin  or  flax-seed  case  is  opened,  the  insect  will  be 
found  loose  within  it,  and  still  retaining  the  maggot  form, 
as   stated   by  Mr.    Herrick,   Mr.   Worth,*   and    Professor 

*  Mr.  James  Worth,  writing  on  this  insect  in  1B20,  ramarlied  that  "  us  soon  aa  it 
cliniigBs  to  the  flax-seed  color,  by  rolling  it  lightly  with  the  finger,  the  tegtiniBiit 
Clin  be  token  off;  the  tcorm  will  tten  appear  with  a  greenisli  stripe  throu]?li  it, 
■which  is  evidently  tiie  substance  extracted  from  Ihe  plant."  (Aniericati  Fanner, 
VoL  II.  p.  180.) 
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Cabell.*  Kollar  alludes  to  the  uiiclianged  condition  of  the 
insect  within  this  case,  in  the  European  specimens  which 
he  had  examined.j-  Mr.  "Westwood  makes  the  following 
remarks  upon  some  from  Vienna  that  were  in  his  possession: 
"  The  insects  are  enclosed  in  a  leathery  case,  and  on  open- 
ing them  I  discovered  the  larvse  shrivelled  up  and  dead."  J 
Referring  to  Mr.  Say's  account  of  the  Hessian  fly,  and  its 
flax-seed  case,  Mr.  Westwood  says,  "  It  is  not  described  in 
what  manner  this  case  is  formed."  That  it  really  consists 
of  the  loosened  outer  skin  of  the  maggot  is  evident  from  its 
shape  and  structure.  It  has  nearly  the  same  form  and  size, 
is  convex  on  both  sides,  and  retains  traces  of  the  former 
segments  in  the  transverse  lines  wherewith  it  is  marked. 
This  flax-seed  shell  has  been  correctly  called  a  puparium, 
or  pupa-case,  because  the  pupa  is  subsequently  matured 
within  it. 

Dr.  Chapman  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  pupa,  or  chrysalis 
as  he  calls  it,  and  to  "  the  outward  coat "  of  the  larva  "  be- 
coming a  hard  shell  or  covering  for  the  chrysalis";  by  which 
we  perceive  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  origin  and 
ofiice  of  the  one,  and  the  condition  of  the  other.  But  as  the 
true  figure  of  the  included  insect  is  concealed,  and  cannot 
be  determined  without  opening  the  puparium,  "  it  is  custom- 
ary," as  stated  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,^  "  in  speaking 
of  pupse  of  this  description,  to  refer  solely  to  the  exterior 
covering."  Agreeably  to  this  common  usage,  sanctioned  by 
the  best  entomologists  of  our  time,  the  flax-seed  case,  or 
puparium,  has  been  commonly  denominated  the  pupa,  even 
by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Say,  to  whom  the  real  nature  of  ite 
contents  must  have  been  well  known. 

In  the  letter  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Herrick  thus  contin- 
ued his  account  of  the  transformations  of  the  insect.     "  The 

•  See  page  667. 
t  Kollar's  Treatiae,  p.  121. 

X  Nota  in  Kollar's  Treatise,  p,  121.  See  also  Westwood's  Modern  Classification 
oflnsecls,  Vol.  U.  p.  530. 

^  Introduction  to  Kntomology,  Vol.  III.  p.  258. 
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process  of  growth  goes  on,  and,  by  and  by,  on  opening  the 
leatliery  maggot-skin,  now  a  puparium,  you  find  the  pupa 
so  fer  advanced  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  future  fly 
are  discemiblo  through  the  scarf  which  envelopes  and  fetters 
it  on  all  sides."  In  his  observations  communicated  to  the 
Comimasioner  of  Patents  in  1844,*  he  referred  to  the  same 
process  in  the  following  words :  "  Within  this  shell  (the 
flax-seed  case)  the  pupa  gradually  advances  towards  the 
winged  state ;  it  contracts  in  length,  hut  not  in  breadth ;  and 
its  skin  appears  covered  with  minute  elevations.  Just  he- 
fore  evolution  (of  the  fly),  we  find  the  pupa  invested  in  a 
delicate  membrane  or  scarf,  which  not  long  previous  was 
its  outer  skin,  through  which  many  parts  of  the  future  fly 
may  be  distinctly  seen." 

From  the  foregoing  passages,  it  appears  that  the  transi- 
tion of  the  insect,  witliin  the  flax-seed  case,  from  the  form 
of  a  larva  or  maggot  to  that  of  a  mature  pupa,  takes  place 
only  a  short  time  before  its  final  transformation  to  a  fly, 
that  is,  towards  the  end  of  April  or  be^nning  of  May ;  and 
tliat  the  scarf  or  proper  skin  of  this  pupa  is  the  same  as 
that  wherein  the  body  of  tlie  insect  had  been  previously 
enveloped.  In  this  respect,  the  Hessian  fly  agrees  in  its 
transformations  with  the  willow  gall-fly ;  and  doubtless  the 
transition  in  question  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  in  tliat 
insect.  But  the  larva  of  tlie  Hessian  fly  does  not  spin  a 
silken  web  or  cocoon  like  that  of  the  willow  gall-fly  and 
some  other  Cecidomyians ;  and  it  differs  from  these  insects 
also  in  being  finally  invested  with  two  skins,  the  outer 
one,  when  detached,  serving  instead  of  a  cocoon  for  the 
included  insect ;  while  the  inner  one,  of  a  much  thinner 
and  more  delicate  texture,  becomes  the  true  skin  of  the 
matured  pupa. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  and  in  the  fore  part  of  May, 
or  as  soon  as  the  weather  become  warm  enough  in  the 
spring,   the  insects   are  transformed  to  flies.       They  make 
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their  escape  from  their  winter  quarters  by  breaking  througli 
one  end  of  their  sliells  and  the  remains  of  the  leaves  around 
tliem.  In  the  "  Observations  on  the  Hessian  Fly,"  written 
by  Jonathan  N.  Havens,  Esq.,  it  is  stated,  that,  "  whenever 
the  fly  has  been  batched  in  the  house,  it  always  comes 
forth  from  its  brown  case  wrapt  in  a  thin  white  skin,  which 
it  soon  breaks,  and  is  then  at  liberty " ;  and  Mr.  Havens 
supposes  that  the  same  thing  occurs  when  the  transforma- 
tion takes  place  abroad.  Mr.  Herrick  states,  tliat  this 
skin  or  "  scarf,"  as  be  calls  it,  "  splits  on  the  thorax  or 
back,"  and  the  fly  is  disengaged  from  it  by  working  through 
the  rent. 

This  process,  and  the  appearance  of  the  insect  through 
the  pupa-skin,  is  fully  described  in  bis  letter  of  tho  21st 
of  February,  1843,  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken.  It  is  from  a  memorandum  made  May  12,  1837. 
"  On  looking  over  culms  of  wheat,  which  ripened  last  July, 
I  found  a  puparium  of  the  Hessian  fly;  began  to  cut  it 
open ;  found  within  a  ily  nearly  matured.  Opened  only 
the  anterior  part  of  the  puparium ;  but  the  animal  soon 
squirmed  itself  out,  enveloped  in  a  thin  scarf.  The  pupa- 
rium was  left  entirely  clean.  —  The  animal  worked  its  abdo- 
men back  and  forth,  and,  in  about  twenty  minutes,  was 
detached  from  the  scarf."  In  one  instance,  Mr.  Herrick 
found  the  empty  scarf-skin  "  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
puparium."  Ordinarily,  however,  the  insect  seems  to  crawl 
entirely  out  of  the  puparium,  or  flax-seed  shell,  before  dis- 
engaging itself  fi'om  the  pupa-skin,  as  stated  above  by  Mr. 
Havens.  Upon  examining  a  puparium  after  the  escape 
of  the  insect,  I  could  not  discover  any  vestige  of  larva  or 
pupa  skin  within  it.     It  was  left  entirely  empty. 

Very  soon  after  the  flies  come  forth  in  the  spring,  they 
are  prepared  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  wheat 
sown  in  the  autumn  before,  and  also  on  the  spring-sown 
wheat,  that  begins,  at  this  time,  to  appear  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.     They  continue  to  come  forth  and  lay 
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their  eggs  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  after  which  they 
entirely  disappear  from  the  fields.  The  maggots,  hatched 
from  these  e^s,  pass  along  the  stems  of  the  wheat,  nearly 
to  the  roots,  become  stationary,  and  take  the  flax-seed 
form  in  June  and  July.  In  this  state  they  are  found  at 
the  time  of  harvest;  and,  when  tlie  grain  is  gathered, 
they  remain  in  the  stubble  in  the  fields.  To  this,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Havens  remarks,  there  are  some  exceptions ; 
for  a  few  of  the  insects  do  not  pass  so  far  down  the  side 
of  the  stems  as  to  he  out  of  the  way  of  the  sickle  when 
the  grain  is  reaped,  and  consequently  will  be  gathered  and 
carried  away  with  the  straw.  Most  of  them  are  trans- 
formed to  flies  in  the  autumn,  but  others  remain  unchanged 
in  the  stubble  or  straw  till  the  next  spring.  Hereby,  says 
Mr.  Havens,  "  it  appears  evident  that  they  may  be  re- 
moved from  their  natural  situation  in  the  field,  and  be 
kept  alive  long  enough  to  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic ; 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have 
been  imported"  in  straw  from  a  foreign  country. 

In  the  winged  state,  these  flies,  or  more  properly  gnats, 
aj'e  very  active,  and,  though  very  small  and  seemingly 
feeble,  are  able  to  fly  to  a  considerable  distance  in  search 
of  fields  of  young  grain.  Their  principal  migrations  take 
place  in  August  and  September  in  the  Middle  States, 
where  they  undergo  their  final  transformations  earlier  than 
in  Kew  England.  There,  too,  they  sometimes  take  wing 
in  immense  swarms,  and,  being  probably  aided  by  the  wind, 
are  not  stopped  in  their  course  either  by  moimtains  or  riv- 
ers. On  their  first  appearance  in  Pennsylvania,  they  were 
seen  to  pass  the  Delaware  like  a  cloud.  Being  attracted 
by  light,  they  have  been  known,  during  the  wheat  harvest, 
to  enter  houses  in  the  evening  in  such  numbers  as  seri- 
ously to  annoy  the  inhabitants.* 

Mr.  Havens  has  alluded  to  "  an  opinion,  entertained  by 
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many  observers,  that  there  are  three  generations  of  this 
insect  ill  a  year,"  "  two "  being  completed  "  before  har- 
vest." This  opinion  was  revived,  in  1821,  by  Mr,  James 
Worth,  of  Sbaron,  Pennsylvania,*  According  to  him,  the 
second  brood  of  flies,  which  appears  early  in  June,  had  been 
altogether  overlooked,  or  confounded  with  the  spring  brood. 
Their  "  eg^  were  lain  on  the  upper  leaves  of  the  weakest 
or  stunted  wheat,  and  the  larvfe  became  lodged  about  the 
two  upper  joints,  but  most  about  the  upper."  Being  very 
numerous,  and  crowded  together,  many  of  the  larvaa  perished 
for  want  of  food,  and  many  also  were  destroyed  by  parasites. 
Enough,  however,  remained  alive  to  continue  the  race ;  and 
the  flies  were  evolved  from  them  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
continued  laying  from  the  15th  of  August  till  October,  when 
the  earliest  of  their  progeny  entered  on  the  fly  state ;  thus 
making,  during  the  year,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Worth,  "  three 
complete  broods,  and  partially  a  fourth." 

Mr,  Say,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
acqu^ted  with  the  history  of  the  insect,  has  recorded  the 
occurrence  of  the  fly  in  June,  His  remarks  are  these: 
"The  perfect  fly  appears  early  in  June,  lives  but  a  short 
time,  deposits  its  eggs,  and  dies ;  the  Insects  from  these  eggs 
complete  the  history  by  preparing  for  the  winter  brood." 

In  the  year  1833,  Mr,  Herrick  saw  a  Hessian  fly  laying 
eggs  on  the  3d  of  June,  another  on  the  6th,  and  a  third  on 
the  7th  of  the  same  month.  The  fiict  of  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  the  flies  as  late  as  the  12th  of  June,  when  Mr. 
Worth  found  the  insects  in  all  tlieir  stages,  seems  to  be  well 
estabhshed ;  while  it  is  equally  certain  that  ordinarily  only 
two  broods  are  brouglit  to  perfection  in  the  course  of  one 
year.  Various  circumstances  may  contribute  to  accelerate 
or  to  retard  a  portion  of  each  brood ;  and,  hence,  some  of 
the  flies  may  be  found  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  and  others  from  the  beginning  of  August  till 
December.     These  circumstances  have  been  so  fiiUy  consid- 

«  See  American  Fai-mer,  Vol.  III.  p.  188. 
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ered  by  Mr.  Havens,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  tiiein 
here.  Tlie  observations  of  Mr.  Worth  are  interesting,  as 
showing  tliat  the  insect  is  not  left  without  resources,  although 
there  are  no  young  wheat-plants  growing  in  June  ;  the  upper 
joints  of  those  old  plants  that  are  late  in  ripening  being 
found  to  yield  suificient  nourishment  for  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  progeny  of  the  June  flies.  They  show,  also,  how 
easily  the  insects  might  be  imported  from  Europe  in  the 
straw  containing  them,  in  the  flax-seed  state,  about  the  upper 
joints. 

The  old  discussion,  concerning  the  place  where  the  Hes- 
sian fly  lays  her  eggs,  was  revived  in  the  year  1841,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  communication  made  by  Miss  Margaretta  H. 
Morris,  of  Grermantown,  Pennsylvania,  to  "Tlie  American 
Philosophical  Society,"  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  re- 
marks upon  it  are  extracted  from  a  Report  made  to  the  same 
Society,  and  published  in  their  "  Proceedings  "  for  November 
and  December,  1840.  "  Miss  Morris  believes  she  has  estab- 
lished tliat  the  ovum  (egg)  of  this  destructive  insect  is 
deposited  in  the  seed  of  the  wheat,  and  not  in  the  stalk  or 
culm.  She  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  animal  since 
June,  1836,  and  has  satisfied  herself  that  she  has  frequently 
seen  the  larva  within  the  seed.  She  has  also  detected  the 
larva,  at  various  stages  of  its  progress,  from  the  seed  to 
between  the  body  of  the.  stalk  and  the  sheath  of  the  leaves. 
According  to  her  observations,  the  recently  hatched  larva 
penetrates  to  the  centre  of  the  straw,  where  it  may  be  found 
of  a  pale  greenish-white  semi  transparent  appearance,  in  form 
somewhat  resembling  a  silkworm.  From  one  to  six  of  these 
have  been  found  at  various  heights  from  the  seed  to  the  third 

Miss  Morris's  communication  had  not  been  pubhshed  in 
fiJI  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  prepared  for  the 
press ;  but,  from  the  foregoing  Report,  we  are  led  to  infer, 
that  the  egg,  being  sowed  with  the  grain,  is  hatched  in  the 
ground,  and  that  the  maggot  afterwards  mounts  from  tlio 
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seed  througli  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and,  having  reached  a 
proper  height,  escapes  from  the  hollow  of  the  straw  to  the 
outside,  wliere  it  takes  the  pupa  or  flax-seed  state.  The 
fact  that  the  Hessian  fiy  does  ordinarily  lay  her  eggs  on  the 
young  leaves  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  both  in  the  spring 
and  in  the  autumn,  is  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  any 
doubt.  If,  therefore,  the  observations  of  Miss  Morris  are 
found  to  be  equally  correct,  they  will  serve  to  show,  still 
more  than  the  foregoing  lustory,  how  variable  and  extraordi- 
nary is  the  economy  of  this  insect,  and  how  great  are  the 
resources  wherewith  it  is  provided  for  the  continuation  of  its 
kind. 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  written  in  1841.  Since  that 
time,  the  communication,  to  which  they  refer,  has  been 
printed,*  and  this  has  been  followed  by  the  publication  of 
several  other  articles,*  on  the  same  subject,  by  Miss  Morris. 
This  ingenious  and  persevering  lady  has  also  favored  me 
with  letters  concerning  her  investigations,  and  with  some 
of  the  flies.  The  latter  were  sent,  as  she  says,  "  to  convince 
me,  at  least,  that  she  had  not  mistaken  a  curculio,_  moth, 
or  bee  for  a  Cecidomyia."  Miss  Morris  lias  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  insect  is  a  different  species  from  the 
Hessian  fly,  for  which  it  had  previously  been  mistaken, 
and  has  given  to  it  the  name  of  Oeeidomyia  eulmicola.  Ac- 
cording to  her,  the  fly  "  deposits  its  eggs  early  in  June  on 
the  grain,  in  or  over  the  germ.  The  eggs  remain  unhatched 
nntil  the  grain  germinates,  but  when  the  plant  has  grown 
about  three  or  four  inches,  the  worm  may  be  seen,  with 
the  aid  of  a  strong  magnifying-glass,  feeding  above  the  top 
joint,  in  the  centre  of  the  cuhn,  where  it  remains  until  it 
arrives  at  maturity.  Should  this  occur  before  the  culm 
has  become  hard,  the  worm  eats  its  way  through  the  joint, 
inside  of  the  straw,  and  makes  its  escape  at  the  root,  as- 

•  Transactiona  of  the  Amerloan  Philosophical  Society,  Philftdelphin,  New 
Series,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  18.  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natnral  Sciences, 
Philadelphia,  Vol.  I.  p.  66;  Vol.  ffl.  p.  338;  a.nd  Vol.  IV.  p.  Ifl4. 
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cends  the  straw  on  the  outside,  where  it  attaches  itself 
firmly,  and  awaits  its  change ;  the  outer  skin  becomes  the 
puparium.  In  the  pupa  or  flax-seed  state,  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  Q.  destructor.  Should  the  culm  of  Uie  wheat  he- 
come  prematurely  hard  before  the  worm  has  finished  feeding, 
as  is  oflen  the  case,  the  insect  will  remain  imprisoned  for 
life,  passing  through  its  changes  inside  the  straw,  and  there 
perish  without  the  power  to  escape,  unless  some  accidental 
passage  be  made  for  it.  I  have  hberated,"  she  adds,  "  hmi- 
dreds  with  my  penknife,  and  thousands  make  their  escape 
atler  the  grain  has  been  reaped  and  carried  into  the  bam. 
When  the  insect  is  thus  unnaturally  retarded,  the  time  of 
its  perfect  development  is  uncertain  "  ;  and  she  has  "  found 
them  on  tlie  straw,  and  in  spiders'  webs,  from  June  until 
September." 

Four  of  the  specimens  sent  to  me  by  Miss  Morris  were 
males.  Another  subsequently  received  was  a  female.  Tlie 
former  were  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  latter,  and 
indeed  were  smaller  even  than  the  wheat-fly,  which  they 
seem  somewhat  to  resemble.  The  female  was  evidently 
much  darker-colored  originally  tlian  the  males.  These  in- 
sects were  genuine  specimens  of  Oedxbmyia,  and  apparently 
of  a  different  species  from  the  Hessian  fly.  The  condition 
of  the  specimens,  which  had  suffered  by  compression  and 
by  being  badly  preserved,  was  such,  that  an  accurate  coin- 
parison  and  description  of  them  could  not  be  made.  I  under- 
stand tliat  the  species  has  disappeared  from  Germantown 
and  tlie  viciidty,  and  hence  no  opportunity  for  obtaining 
living  or  recent  specimens  has  occurred  since  the  year  1843. 
Various  meins  ha\e  been  lecimmended  for  preventing 
oi  lessening  the  laviges  of  the  Hessian  flj  ;  but  tliey  have 
lutherto  failed  either  beciuse  tliey  hive  not  been  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view  or  beciuse  they  have  not  been  univer- 
silly  adopted  and  it  apjLiis  doubtfiil  whether  any  of  them 
will  c^ei  entuJi  e\t  imimte  the  in-*  ct  It  is  stated  in 
the   leforc    m  ntimed   Rej  jit   of   the    Ihlosopliical    Soci- 
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ety,  that  Miss  Morris  advises  obtaining  "fresh  seed  from 
localities  in  which  the  fly  has  not  made  its  appearance," 
and  that  "by  this  means  the  crop  of  the  following  year 
will  be  uninjured;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  introductioii 
of  straggling  insects  of  the  kind  from  adjacent  fields,  it  is 
requisite  that  a  whole  neighborhood  should  persevere  in  this 
precaution  for  two  or  more  years  in  succession."  "  This 
result,"  Miss  Morris  says,  "was  obtained,  in  part,  in  the 
course  of  trials  made  by  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Bucks  Comity,  Penn- 
sylvania, with  some  seed-wheat  from  the  Mediterranean, 
in  and  since  the  year  1837.  His  first  crop  was  free  from 
the  fly ;  but  it  was  gradually  introduced  from  adjacent  fields, 
and^  in  the  present  year  (1840),  the  mischief  has  been 
considerable."  In  other  hands  tliis  course  has  proved  of 
no  use  whatever. 

Not  to  mention  other  instances,  the  following  appears 
to  be  conclusive  on  this  point.  About  fifty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Garret  Bergen,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  procured 
two  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  Genesee  country,  then  an 
iminfocted  district,  which  he  sowed  in  a  field  adjoining  a 
piece  seeded  with  grain  of  his  own  gathering.  Both  pieces 
were  severely  damaged  by  the  Hessian  fly,  which  could 
not  have  happened,  in  the  same  season,  if  the  eggs  of  the 
insect  are  laid  only  on  the  grain.  A  few  years  ago  he 
soaked  his  seed-wheat  in  strong  pickle,  and  the  crop  was 
comparatively  free  from  the  fly.  In  1889  he  tried  this 
experiment  again,  but  not  with  similar  success.  In  1840 
he  sowed  witliout  previously  soaking  the  grain,  and  his 
crop  was  uninjured.  He  says,  moreover,  that  he  has  uni- 
formly found  the  grain  most  affected  in  spots,  usually  near 
the  edges  of  the  field,  where  long  grass  and  weeds  grew, 
which  afforded  shelter  and  protection  to  the  fly.  This  feet, 
he  thinks,  affords  another  proof  that  the  egg  is  not  depos- 
ited in  the  grain.  I  regret  that  my  limits  will  not  permit 
me  to  extract  the  whole  of  Mr,  Bergen's  interesting  re- 
marks, which  may  be  found  in  number  eight  of  die  eighth 
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volume  of  "  The  Cultivator,"  published  in  Albany  in  Au- 
gust, 1841. 

The  best  modes  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Herrick.*  "  The  stouter 
varieties  of  wheat  ought  always  to  be  chosen,  and  the  land 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition.  If  fall  wheat  is  sown 
late,  some  of  the  eggs  will  be  avoided,  but  the  risk  of 
winter-killing  the  plants  will  be  incurred.  If  cattle  are 
pBrmitted  to  graze  the  wheat-iields  during  the  faU,  they 
will  devour  many  of  the  eggs.  A  large  number  of  the 
pupje  may  be  destroyed  by  burning  the  wheat-stubble  im- 
mediately after  harvest,  and  then  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing the  land.  This  method  will  undoubtedly  do  much 
good.  As  the  Hessian  fly  also  lays  its  eggs,  to  some  ex- 
tent, on  rye  and  barley,  these  crops  should  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner."  On  mature  reflection,  I  am  confident 
that  burning  the  stubble,  as  originally  recommended  by 
Mr.  Havens,  and  advised  by  Mr.  Herrick,  is  the  very  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  Hessian  fly.  It  is  true  that, 
by  so  doing,  many  of  tlie  numerous  parasites  of  the  insect 
wiU  also  be  destroyed.  But  this  need  not  give  us  any 
concern  ;  for  if  we  can  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly,  by  these  or  any  otiier  means, 
we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  para- 
sites. It  is  found  tliat  luxuriant  crops  more  often  escape 
injury  than  those  that  are  thin  and  light.  Steeping  the 
grain  and  rolling  it  in  plaster  or  lime  tend  to  promote  a 
rapid  and  vigorous  growtli,  and  will  therefore  prove  bene- 
ficial. Sowing  the  fields  with  wood  ashes,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  bushels  to  an  acre,  in  the  autumn,  and  again 
in  the  ih'st  and  last  weeks  in  Aprfl,  and  as  late  In  the 
month  of  May  as  the  sower  can  pass  over  the  wheat  with- 
out injmy  to  it,  has  been  found  useful. |  Favorable  re- 
ports have  been  made  upon  the  practice  of  allowing  sheep 
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to  feed  off  tlie  crop  late  in  tlie  autumn,  and  it  has  also 
been  recommended  to  turn  them  into  the  fields  again  in 
the  spring,  in  order  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  plant  tUI 
after  the  fly  has  disappeared.*  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  favor  of  a  judicious  management  of  the  soil,  feeding 
off  the  crop  hy  cattle  in  the  autumn,  and  burning  the 
stubble  after  harvest ;  a  proper  and  general  attention  to 
which  will  materially  lessen  the  evils  arising  from  the 
depredations  of  this  noxious  insect. 

Fortunately  our  efforts  will  bo  aided  by  a  host  of  para- 
sitical insects,  which  are  found  to  prey  upon  the  eggs,  the 
larvae,  and  tlie  pupie  of  the  Hessian  fly.  Mr,  Herrick 
states,t  that,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a  very  largo  pro- 
portion, probably  more  than  nine  tenths,  of  every  genera- 
tion of  this  fly  is  thus  destroyed.  One  of  these  parasites 
was  made  known  by  Mr.  Say,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia " ;  and  the  interesting  discovery  of  tlu'ee  more 
tinds  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Herrick.  They  are 
all  minute  Hymenopterous  insects,  similar  in  their  habits 
to  the  true  Ichneumon-flies. 

The  chief  parasite  of  the  pupa  is  the  Oeraphr<m  destructor  % 
of  Say,  a  shining  black  four-winged  fly,  about  one  tenth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  This  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
the  Hessian  fly,  from  being  seen  in  wheat-fields,  in  vast 
numbers,  ajid  from  its  being  found  to  come  out  of  the  dried 
larva-skin  of  that  fly.  In  the  month  of  June,  when  the 
maggot  of  tiie  Hessian  fly  has  taken  the  form  of  a  flax-seed, 
the  C'eraphron  pierces  it,  through  tlie  sheath  of  the  leaf, 
and  lays  an  e^  in  the  minute  hole  thus  made.     From  this 

•  CnldTator,  Vol.  IV.  p.  110,  and  Vol.  V.  p.  4D. 

1  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  XLI.  p.  IDB. 

{  It  is  evident,  from  Mr.  Saj'B  description,  and  frora  Mr.  Lesnenr'a  Jignres,  that 
this  insect  is  not  a,  Cerig^roa,  Neither  does  it  belong  to  the  genus  Earytowa,  lo 
which  I  formerly  referred  it.  It  certainly  comes  very  near  to  Pteromalus,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Westwoodi  but  I  apprehend  that  it  should  bs  placed  in  tlie  genus 
BhopldUbit  of  Walker,  or  Storlhygocena  of  Katzeburg. 
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egg  is  hatched  a  little  maggot,  which  devours  tlie  pupa  of 
the  Hessian  fly,  and  then  changes  to  a  chrysaUs  within  the 
shell  of  the  latter,  through  which  it  finaUy  eats  its  way, 
after  being  transformed  to  a  fly.  This  last  change  takes 
place  both  In  the  autumn  and  in  the  following  spring.  Some 
of  the  females  of  this  or  of  a  closely  allied  species  come 
forth  from  the  shells  of  the  Hessian  fly,  without  wings,  or 
with  only  very  short  and  imperfect  wings,  in  which  form 
they  somewhat  resemble  minute  ants. 

Two   more    parasites,    which    Mr.    Herrick    has    not    yet 


fly,  wliile  the  latter  is 

Mr.  Herrick  says,  that  the 

a  species  of  Platygastm-^ 

autumn,  when  it  lays  its 

!n  a  single  egg  of  the  Hes- 


described,  also  destroy  the  Hessia 
in  the  flax-seed  or  pupa  state, 
egg-parasite  of  the  Hessian  fly 
that  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  t 
own  eggs,  four  or  five  together,  ii 

sian  fly.  This,  it  appears,  does  not  prevent  the  latter  from 
hatching,  but  the  ma^ot  of  the  Hessian  fly  is  unable  to 
go  through  its  transformations,  and  dies  after  taking  the 
flax-seed  form.  Meanwhile  its  intestine  foes  are  hatched, 
come  to  their  growth,  spin  themselves  litfle  brownish  co- 
coons within  the  skin  of  their  victim,  and,  in  due  time,  are 
chajiged  to  winged  insects,  and  eat  their  way  out.  Such 
are  some  of  the  natural  means,  provided  by  a  benevolent 
Providence,  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  destructive  Hessian 
fly.  If  we  are  humiliated  by  the  reflection,  that  the  Author 
of  the  universe  should  have  made  even  small  and  feeble 
insects  the  instruments  of  His  power,  and  that  He  should 
occasionally  permit  them  to  become  the  sconrges  of  our  race, 
ought  we  not  to  admire  His  wisdom  in  tlie  formation  of 
the  still  more  humble  agents  that  are  appointed  to  arrest 
the  work  of  destruction  ? 

The  wheat  crops  in  England  and  Scotland  often  suffer 
severely  from  the  depredations  of  the  maggots  of  a  very 
small  gnat,  called  the  wheat-fly,  or  the  Oecidomyia  Trititn 
of  Mr.  Kirby.  This  insect  seems  to  have  been  long  known 
in  England,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
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letter  by  Mr.  Cliristoplicr  Gullet,  -written  in  1771,  and 
published  in  the  "  Pliilosopbical  Transactions "  for  1772. 
"What  the  fermers  call  the  yellows  in  wheat,  and  which 
they  consider  as  a  kind  of  mildew,  is,  in  feet,  occasioned 
by  a  small  yellow  fly,  witli  blue  wings,  about  the  size  of 
a  gnat.  This  blows  in  the  ear  of  the  corn,  and  produces 
a  worm,  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but,  being  seen 
through  a  pocket  microscope,  it  appears  a  large  yellow  mag- 
got, of  the  color  and  gloss  of  amber,  and  is  so  prolific  that 
I  "distinctly  counted  forty-one  living  yellow  maggots  in  the 
husk  of  one  single  grain  of  wheat,  a  number  sufficient  to 
eat  up  and  destroy  the  corn  in  a  whole  ear.  One  of  those 
yeUow  flies  laid  at  least  eight  or  ten  eggs,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  on  my  thumb,  only  while  carrying  by  the  wing 
across  three  or  four  ridges." 

In  1795,  the  history  of  this  insect  was  investigated  by 
Mr.  Marsham,*  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Kirby,t  Mr.  Gorrie, 
and  Mr.  Shirreff  J  have  also  turned  their  attention  to  it. 
The  investigations  of  these  gentlemen  have  become  very 
interesting  to  us,  on  account  of  the  recent  appearance  In 
our  own  country,  and  the  extensive  ravages,  of  an  insect 
apparently  identical  with  the  European  wheat-fly.  The 
following  account  of  the  latter  wDl  serve  to  show  how  fiir 
the  European  and  American  wheat^flies  agree  in  their  essen- 
tial characters  and  in  their  habits.  § 

The  European  wheat-fly  somewhat  resembles  a  mosquito 
in  form,  but  is  very  small,  teing  only  about  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  long.  Its  body  is  orange-colored.  Its  two  wings  are 
transparent,  and  changeable  in  color ;  they  are  narrow  at 
the  base,  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  are  fringed  with  little  hairs 
on  the  edges.  Its  long  antennje,  or  horns,  consist,  in  the 
female,  of  twelve  little  bead-hke  joints,  each  encircled  with 

•  Trtmsiiotiona  of  the  Llmnean  Society,  Vol  IIL  p.  142,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  224. 
f  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  230,  and  Vol.  V.  p.  9S. 

t  London's  Magazine  of  Natnral  History,  Vol.  11.  pp,  323  luid  448. 
^  Saaalaomy -article  on  wheat  iiisecls  in  the  New  EugiaEiil  li'irmer,  for  March 
Bl,  1841,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  30a. 
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minute  hairs;   those  of  the  male  will  probably  be  found  to 
have  a  greater  number  of  joints. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  or  when  the  wheat  is  in  blos- 
som, these  flies  appear  in  swarms  in  the  wheat-fields  during 
the  evening,  at  which  time  they  are  veiy  active.  The 
females  generally  lay  their  eggs  before  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
thrusting  them,  by  means  of  a  long,  retractile  tube  in  the 
end  of  their  bodies,  within  the  chaffy  scales  of  the  flowers, 
in  clusters  of  from  two  to  fifteen  or  more.  By  day  they  re- 
main at  rest  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plants,  where 
they  are  shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  continue 
to  appear  and  lay  their  eggs  tliroughout  a  period  of  tliirty- 
nine  days.  The  eggs  are  oblong,  transparent,  and  of  a  pale 
buff"  color,  and  hatch  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  they  are 
laid.  The  young  insects  produced  from  them  are  little  foot- 
less maggots,  tapering  towards  the  head,  and  blunt  at  the 
hinder  extremity,  with  the  rings  of  the  body  somewhat 
wrinkled  and  bul^g  at  the  sides.  They  are  at  first  per- 
fectly transparent  and  colorless,  but  soon  take  a  deep  yel- 
low or  orange  color.  They  do  not  travel  from  one  floret  to 
another,  but  move  in  a  wriggling  manner,  and  by  sudden 
jerks  of  the  body,  when  disturbed.  As  many  as  forty-seven 
have  been  counted  in  a  single  floret.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  live  at  first  upon  the  poUen,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
fertilization  of  the  grain.  They  are  soon  seen,  however, 
to  crowd  around  the  lower  part  of  the  germ,  and  there 
appear  to  subsist  on  the  matter  destined  to  have  formed  the 
grain.  The  latter,  in  consequence  of  their  depredations, 
becomes  shrivefled  and  abortive ;  and,  in  some  seasons,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  crop  is  thereby  rendered  worthless. 
The  maggots,  when  fully  grown,  are  nearly  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  long.  Mr.  Marsham  and  Mr.  Kirby  found  some 
of  them  changed  to  pupee  within  the  cars  of  the  wheat,  and 
from  these  they  obtained  the  fly  early  in  September.  The 
pupa  represented  by  them  is  rather  smaller  than  the  full- 
grown  maggot,  of  a  brownish  yellow  color,  and  of  an  oblong 
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oval  form,  tapering  at  each  end.  The  pupje  found  in  the 
ears  were  very  few  in  number,  scarcely  one  to  fifty  of  the 
maggots.  Hence  Mr.  Kirby  supposes  that  tlic  latter  are 
not  ordinarily  transformed  to  flies  before  the  spring.  To- 
wards the  end  of  September  he  carefiilly  took  off  the  skin 
of  one  of  them,  aiid  found  that  the  insect  within  still  retained 
the  maggot  form,  and  conjectures  that  the  pupa  is  not  usu- 
ally complete  until  the  following  spring. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  observations,  that  the  English 
naturalists  above  named  regarded  the  insect  as  having  en- 
tered upon  the  pupa  state  when  it  ceased  feeding  and  became 
quiescent,  at  which  time  Mr.  Kirby  found  it  generally  to 
adhere  somewhat  to  the  grain.  In  applying  to  it,  in  this 
condition,  the  name  of  chrysalis  or  pupa,  and  describing  it  as 
such  before  it  exhibited  any  trace  of  "  the  Kneaments  of  the 
future  fly,"  and  while  "  still  in  the  form  of  the  larva,"  they 
followed  the  common  usage  of  naturaKsts,  as  stated  in  my 
account  of  the  Hessian  fly.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said  to  have  mistaken  the  larva  for  the  matured  pupa  ;  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Kirby  prove  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
difference  between  them.  Mr.  Kirby,  however,  was  mis- 
taken in  his  conjecture  that  "  the  insect  enclosed  itself  in  a 
thin  membrane  to  protect  itself  from  the  cold  of  the  win- 
ter "  ;  the  membrane  referred  to  being  merely  the  outer  skin 
of  the  larva,  loosened  previously  to  being  cast  off  entirely,  — 
a  process  which  he  did  not  observe. 

According  to  Mr.  Gorrie,  the  maggots  quit  the  ears  of  the 
wheat  by  the  first  of  August,  descend  to  the  ground,  and 
go  into  it  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  That  they  remain 
here  unchanged  through  the  winter,  and  finish  their  trans- 
formations, and  come  out  of  the  ground  in  the  winged  form, 
in  the  spring,  when  tiie  wheat  is  about  to  blossom,  is  ren- 
dered probable  from  the  great  number  of  the  flies  found  by 
Mr.  Shirreff,  in  the  month  of  June,  in  all  the  fields  where 
wheat  had  been  raised  the  year  before.  The  increase  of 
these  flies   is   somewhat  checked   by  the   attacks   of  three 
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different  parasites,  which  have  heen  described  by  Mr.  Kirby. 
An  excellent  summary  of  tlie  history  of  this  insect,  illus- 
trated with  figures,  was  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  the  year 
1846,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England." 

An  insect,  resembling  the  foregoing  in  its  destructive 
habits,  and  known,  in  its  maggot  form,  by  the  name  of 
"  the  grain-worm,"  and  "  the  weevil,"  has  been  observed, 
for  several  years,  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  Canada.  It  seems  by  some  to  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  grain-weevil,  the  Angoumois  grain- 
moth,  and  the  Hessian  fly ;  and  its  history  lias  been  so 
confounded  with  tliat  of  another  insect,  also  called  the 
grain-worm,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  amount  of  injury  done  by  either  of 
them  alone.  The  wheat-ily  b  sjud  to  have  been  ilrst  seen 
in  America  about  the  year  1828,*  in  the  northern  part  of 
Vermont,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lower  Canada.  From 
these  places  its  ravages  have  gradually  extended,  in  vari- 
ous directions,  from  year  to  year.  A  considerable  part  of 
Upper  Canada,  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  of 
Massachusetts,  have  been  visited  by  it;  and,  in  1834,  it 
appeared  in  Maine,  which  it  has  traversed,  in  an  easterly 
course,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  year.  The 
country  over  which  it  has  spread  has  continued  to  suffer 
more  or  less  from  its  alarming  depredations,  tlie  loss  by 
wliich  has  been  found  to  vary  from  about  one  tenth  part 
to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  annual  crop  of  wheat ;  nor  has 
the  insect  entirely  disappeared  in  any  place,  till  it  has  been 
starved  out  by  a  change  of  agriculture,  or  by  tlie  substitu- 
tion of  late-sown  spring  wheat  for  the  other  varieties  of 
grain. 

Many   communicaijons  .on    this    destructive    insect   have 

»  Judge  BuePs  Rujiort  iu  tlie  Cultivatur,  Vol.  VI.  p.  W;  nnd  New  Kn^hud 
Farmer,  Vol.  IX.  p.  J2.  Mr.  Jewett  s3ji,  that  its  first  appearance  in  Wa'itern 
Vermont  oocucrad  in  isau.    See  New  England  Fanner,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  SOI. 
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appeared  in  "  The  Genesee  Farmer,"  and  in  "  The  Cul- 
tivator," some  of  them  written  by  the  late  Judge  Buel,  by 
■whom,  as  well  as  by  the  editors  of  "  The  Yankee  Farm- 
er," rewards  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  means 
to  prevent  its  ravages.  Premiums  have  also  been  pro- 
posed, for  the  same  end,  by  the  Kennebec  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  Maine,  which  were  followed  by  the 
publication,  in  "  The  Maine  Farmer,"  of  three  "  Essays  on 
tlie  Grain-Worm,"  presented  to  that  Society.  These  essays 
■were  reprinted  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  "New 
England  Farmer,"  wherein,  as  well  as  in  some  other  vol- 
umes of  the  same  work,  several  other  articles  on  this  insect 
may  be  found.  From  these  sources,  and,  more  especially, 
from  some  interesting  letters  wherewith  I  was  favored  in 
the  years  1838  and  1841,  by  Mrs.  N.  G.  Gage,  formerly 
of  Hopkinton,  New  Hampsliire,  the  history  of  die  wheats 
fly  in  America,  published  in  the  first  edition  of  this  ■work, 
was  chiefly  derived.  It  ■will  be  found  to  contain  a  circum- 
stantial relation  of  the  moulting  of  the  maggot,  a  process 
whicli  hitherto  does  not  appear  to  have  been  understood  in 
Europe,  and  which  later  writers  on  tlie  history  of  the  wheat- 
fly  in  this  country  have  failed  to  describe.  Personal  obser- 
vations on  this  insect  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
in  the  western  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Connecticut, 
together  witli  information  gathered  there  from  intelligent 
formers,  confirm  the  general  correctness  of  my  former 
statements,  and  enable  me  to  add  thereto  some  fiirther 
particular. 

The  American  wheat-insect,  which  I  have  seen  alive,  in 
its  winged  form,  in  Maine  and  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
which  I  have  also  reared  from  the  larva,  agrees  exactly 
with  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  European  wheat- 
fly,  or  Ceddomyia  Tfitid  of  Mr.  Kirby.  It  is  a  very  small 
oi-ange-coiored  gnat,  with  long,  slender,  pale-yellow  legs, 
and  two  transparent  wings,  reflecting  tlie  tints  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  fringed  witli  delicate  liairs.     Its  eyes  are  black 
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and  prominent.  Its  face  and  feelers  are  yellow.  Its  an- 
tcnnifi  are  long  and  blackish.  Those  of  the  male  ai^e  twice 
as  long  as  the  body,  and  consist  of  twentj-four  joints, 
which,  excepting  the  two  Basal  ones,  are  globular,  sur- 
rounded by  hairs,  and  connected  by  slender  portions,  like 
beads  on  a  string.*  Tbe  antennae  of  the  females  are  about 
as  long  as  the  body,  and  consist  of  only  twelve  joints, 
which,  except  two  at  tlie  base,  are  oblong  oval,  narrowed 
somewhat  in  the  middle,  and  surrounded  by  two  whorls 
of  hairs.  These  insects  vary  much  in  size.  The  largest 
females  do  not  exceed  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length; 
and  many  are  found,  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  less 
than  half  this  length.  The  males  are  usually  rather  smaller 
than  the  females,  and  somewhat  paler  in  color.  Among 
hundreds  that  I  have  examined  in  the  living  state,  I  have 
never  found  one  specimen  with  spotted  wings. 

The  time  of  their  appearance  in  tbe  winged  form  varies 
according  io  the  season  and  the  situation,  from  tbe  be^niug 
of  June  to  the  end  of  August.  In  Salisbury,  Connecticut, 
they  had  entirely  disappeared  before  the  25th  of  July,  1851 ; 
but  during  the  same  year  I  found  them  still  in  some  num- 
bers at  North  Conway,  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  17th  of 
August ;  and,  three  days  later,  near  the  base  of  the  White 
Mountains.  In  most  parts  of  New  England  where  wheat 
is  cultivated,  immense  swarms  of  these  orange-colored  gnats 
infest  fields  of  grain  towards  the  last  of  June.  AVliile  the 
sun  shines  they  conceal  themselves  among  the  leaves  and 
weeds  near  the  ground.  They  take  wing  during  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  twihght,  and  also  in  cloudy  weather,  when 
they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  opening  flowers  of  the  grain. 
New  swarms  continue  to  come  fortli  in  succession,  till  the 
end  of  July;  but  Mr.  Buel  says  that  the  principal  deposit 
of  eggs  is  made  in  the  first  half  of  July,  when  late-sown 
winter-wheat  and  early-sown  spring-wheat  are  in  the  h 
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or  milk ;  and  tliis  statement  agrees  with  the  observations  of 
Mrs.  Gage. 

The  flies  are  not  confined  to  wheat  alone,  but  deposit  in 
barley,  rye,  and  oats,  when  these  plants  are  in  flower  at  the 
time  of  Uieir  appearance,  I  have  found  the  maggots  within 
tlie  seed-scales  of  grass,  growmg  near  to  wheat-fields.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  about  eight  days  after  they  are  laid,  when  the 
htde  yellow  maggots  or  grain-worms  may  be  found  within 
the  chatfy  scales  of  the  grain.  Being  hatched  at  various 
times  during  a  period  of  four  or  live  weeks,  they  do  not  all 
arrive  at  maturity  together.  Mrs.  Gage  informs  me  that 
they  appear  to  come  to  their  growth  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
dap.  They  do  not  exceed  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  many,  even  when  fully  grown,  are  much  smaller.  From 
two  to  fifteen  or  twenty  have  been  found  within  the  husk  of 
a  single  grain,  and  sometimes  in  every  husk  in  the  ear.  In 
warm  and  sheltered  situations,  and  in  parts  of  fields  protect- 
ed from  the  wind  by  fences,  buildings,  trees,  or  bushes,  the 
insects  are  said  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  in  fields 
upon  high  ground  or  other  exposed  places,  where  the  grain 
is  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  wind.  Grain  is  commonly 
more  infested  by  them  during  the  second  tliau  the  first  year, 
when  grown  on  the  same  ground  two  years  in  succession ; 
and  it  suffers  more  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  old  fields, 
than  in  places  more  remote.  These  insects  prey  on  the 
wheat  in  the  milky  state,  and  their  ravages  cease  when  the 
grain  becomes  hard.  They  do  not  burrow  within  the  ker- 
nels, but  live  on  the  pollen  and  on  the  soft  matter  of  the 
grain,  which  they  probably  extract  from  the  base  of  the 
germs. 

It  appears,  from  various  statements,  that  very  early  and 
very  late  wheat  escape  with  comparatively  little  injury ;  the 
amount  of  which,  in  other  cases,  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  the  grain  at  the  time  when  the  maggots  are  hatched. 
"When  the  maggots  begin  their  depredations  soon  after  tlie 
blossoming  of  the  grain,  they  do  the  greatest  injury  ;  for  the 
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kernels  never  fill  out  at  all.  Pinclied  or  partly  filled  kernels 
are  the  consequence  of  their  attacks  when  the  grain  is  more 
adyanced.  The  hulls  of  the  impoverished  kernels  will  al- 
ways be  found  split  open  on  the  convex  side,  so  as  to  expose 
the  embryo.  This  is  caused  by  the  drying  and  shrinking  of 
the  hull,  after  a  portion  of  the  contents  thereof  has  been 
sucked  out  by  the  maggots. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  and  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  fiill-grown  maggots  leave  off  eating,  and  become  sluggish 
and  torpid,  preparatory  to  moulting  their  skins.  This  pro- 
cess, which  has  been  alluded  to  by  Judge  Euel  and  some 
other  writers,  has  been  carefully  observed  by  Mrs.  Gage, 
who  sent  to  me  the  maggots  before  and  after  moulting,  to- 
gether with  some  of  their  cast  skins.  It  takes  place  in  the 
following  manner.  The  body  of  the  maggot  gradually  shrinks 
in  length  within  its  skin,  and  becomes  more  flattened  and  less 
pointed,  as  may  easily  be  seen  through  the  delicate  trans- 
parent skin,  which  retains  nearly  its  original  form  and  dimen- 
sions, and  extends  a  little  beyond  the  included  insect  at  each 
end.  The  torpid  state  lasts  only  a  few  days,  after  which 
the  insect  casts  off  its  skin,  leaving  the  latter  entire,  except 
a  little  rent  in  one  end  of  it.  Mrs,  Gage  observed  many 
of  the  maggots  in  the  very  act  of  emerging  from  their  skins. 
The  cast  skins  are  exceedingly  thin,  and  colorless,  and, 
through  a  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  marked  with  eleven 
transverse  lines.  Great  numbers  of  the  skins  are  to  be  found 
in  the  wheat-ears  immediately  after  the  moulting  process  is 
completed.  Sometimes  the  maggots  descend  from  the  plants, 
and  moult  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  leave 
iheir  cast  skins,  as  described  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  of 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,*  Late  broods  are  sometimes  harvested 
with  the  grain,  and  carried  into  the  bam  without  having 
moulted.  This  seems  to  have  often  happened  in  England, 
where  the  insect  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  transition 
state,  still  enclosed  within  its  loosened  filmy  skin. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pliilad.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  310, 
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It  ia  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  true  nature  of  this 
covering  of  the  maggot  should  not  have  been  ascertained 
by  English  naturalists.  Mr.  Kirby,  as  before  stated,  sup- 
posed it  to  he  a  thin  membrane,  formed  by  the  insect  for 
the  protection  of  its  body  from  the  cold  of  winter.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Henslow's  account,  tlie  larvse  "  spin 
themselves  up  in  a  very  thin  and  transparent  web,  which 
is  often  attached  to  a  sound  grain,  or  to  the  inside  of  one 
of  the  chaff-scales."*  Mr.  Curtis  oteerved  on  the  backs 
of  some  of  the  shrivelled  grains  "  a  iong  narrow  filmy  sac, 
on  opening  which  a  bright  orange  granulated  maggot  came 
out  alive ;  and  when  shut  up  in  a  tin  box,  many  volunta- 
rily left  their  cases  and  wandered  about."  f  Having  care- 
fully watched  the  insect  during  the  moulting  period,  I  am 
convinced  that  what  these  gentlemen  called  a  "  membrane," 
"web,"  or  "sac,"  is  really  the  loosened  outer  skin  of  tlie 
maggot,  which  is  subsequently  thrown  otF  in  tlie  ears  of  the 
wheat,  or  is  cast  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

After  shedding  its  skin,  the  maggot  recovers  its  activity, 
and  writhes  about  as  at  first,  but  takes  no  food.  It  is 
shorter,  somewhat  flattened,  and  more  obtuse  than  before, 
and  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  color,  with  an  oblong  greenish 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  Within  two  or  three  daj's 
after  moulting,  the  maggots  either  descend  of  their  own 
accord,  or  are  shaken  out  of  the  ears  by  the  wind,  and 
fall  to  the  ground.  They  do  not  let  themselves  down  by 
threads,  for  they  are  not  able  to  spin.  Nearly  ail  of  them 
disappear  before  tlie  middle  of  August;  and  they  are  very 
rarely  found  in  the  grain  at  the  time  of  harvest,  Mrs. 
Gage  stated,  in  one  of  her  letters,  that  she  had  not  ob- 
served "how  and  when  the  insects  issue  from  the  grain," 
but  that  it  was  "apparent  tliey  go  in  company,"  and  "per- 
haps they  crawl  out  upon  the  heads  during  a  rain,  and 
are  washed  down  to  the  ground,  where  they  remain  through 
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the  winter."  On  the  14th  of  August,  1841,  she  visited 
again  the  field  of  wheat  wliere,  on  the  25th  of  July,  she 
had  found  great  numhers  of  the  maggots,  and  observed 
that  "a  veiy  few  of  all  that  multitude  were  left.  On  rub- 
bing the  ears,  their  silvery  coverings  ghstened  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  floated  away  on  the  breeze.  A  wai-m  rain  had 
fellen  between  these  visits." 

In  an  account  of  the  damage  done  by  diese  insects  in 
Vermont,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  it  is  stated  that,  "after 
a  shower  of  rain,  they  have  been  seen  in  such  countless 
numbers  on  the  beards  of  the  wheat,  as  to  give  tlie  whole 
field  the  color  of  the  insect."*  Mr.  Elijah  Wood,  of 
Winthrop,  Maine,  in  a  short  communication,  written  in 
the  summer  of  1837,  made  the  following  remarks:  "This 
day,  9th  of  August,  a  warm  rain  is  falling,  and  a  neighbor 
of  mine  has  brought  me  a  head  of  wheat  which  has  become 
loaded  with  the  worms.  They  are  crawling  out  from  the 
husk  or  chaff  of  the  grain,  and  were  on  the  beards,  and 
he  says  he  saw  great  numbers  of  them  on  the  ground,"  f 
From  these  observations,  and  from  remarks  to  the  same 
effect  made  to  me  by  intelligent  larmers,  it  appears  that 
the  descent  of  the  insects  is  facihtated  by  felling  rain  and 
heavy  dews. 

Having  reached  the  ground,  the  maggots  soon  burrow 
under  the  surfece,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch, 
those  of  them  that  have  not  already  moulted  casting  their 
skins  before  entering  the  earth.  Here  they  remain,  without 
farther  change,  through  the  following  winter.  During  the 
month  of  May,  I  have  seen  specimens  still  in  the  larva  form, 
in  the  earth  wherein  they  had  been  kept  during  the  winter. 
It  is  not  usually  till  June  that  they  are  transformed  to  pupie. 
This  change  is  effected  without  another  moulting  of  the  skin ; 
not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  larva-sldn  being  found  in  the 
earth  in  which  some  of  these  insects  had  undergone    their 
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transformations.  Moreover,  the  pupa  is  entirely  naked,  not 
being  enclosed  either  in  a  cocoon  or  in  the  puparium  formed 
of  this  outer  skin  of  the  larva,  and  it  has  its  limbs  and  wings 
free  or  unconfined.  The  pupa  state  lasts  but  a  short  time, 
a  week  or  two  at  most,  and  probably,  in  many  cases,  only 
a  few  days.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the 
pupa  works  its  way  to  the  surfe.ce,  before  liberating  the 
included  fly ;  and  when  the  insect  has  taken  wing,  its  empty 
pupa-skin  will  be  seen  sticking  out  of  the  ground.  In  other 
cases,  the  fly  issues  from  its  pupa-skin  in  the  earth,  and 
comes  to  the  surface  with  flabby  wings,  which  soon  expand 
and  dry  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  last  change  occurs 
mostly  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  great 
numbers  of  the  flies  have  been  seen,  apparently  coming  from 
the  ground,  in  fields  where  grain  was  raised  the  year  before. 
Some  persons  have  stated  that  the  insects  are  transformed 
to  flies  in  tJie  ears  of  the  grain,  having  probably  mistaken 
the  cast-skins  of  the  maggots  found  therein  for  the  shells 
of  the  chrysalis  or  pupa. 

Several  cases  of  the  efficacy  of  fumigation  in  preventing 
the  depredations  of  these  insects  are  recorded  in  our  agricul- 
tural papers.*  For  this  purpose  brimstone  has  been  used, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  every  bushel  of  seed  sown. 
Strips  of  woollen  doth,  dipped  in  melted  brimstone,  and 
fastened  to  sticks  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  windward  side,  are  set  on  fire,  for  several 
evenings  in  succession,  at  tlie  time  when  the  grain  is  in 
blossom ;  the  smoke  and  tumes  thus  penetrate  the  standing 
grain,  and  prove  very  offensive  or  destructive  to  the  flies, 
which  are  laying  their  eggs.  A  thick  smoke  from  heaps 
of  burning  weeds,  sprinkled  with  brimstone,  around  the 
sides  of  the  field,  has  also  been  recommended.  Lime  or 
aslies,  strown  over  the  grain  when  in  blossom,  has,  in  some 
cases,  appeared  to  protect  the  crop ;  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Colman,  the    Commissioner  for  the  Agricultural  Survey  of 

«  Among  others,  see  The  Cultivator,  Vol,  V.  p,  136. 
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Massachusetts,  says  tliat  tliis  preventive,  if  not  infallible, 
may  be  relied  on  with  strong  confidence*  For  every  acre 
of  grain,  from  one  peck  to  a  hushel  of  newly  slacked  lime 
or  of  good  wood-ashes  will  he  required ;  and  this  should 
be  scattered  over  the  plants  when  they  are  wet  with  dew 
or  rain.  Two  or  three  applications  of  it  have  sometimes 
been  found  necessary. 

Whether  it  be  possible  to  destroy  the  maggots  after  they 
have  left  the  grain,  and  have  betaken  themselves  to  their 
winter  quarters,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  re- 
mains to  he  proved.  Some  persons  have  advised  ploughing 
up  the  ground,  soon  after  the  grain  is  harvested,  in  order 
to  kill  the  maggots,  or  to  bury  them  so  deeply  that  they 
could  not  make  their  escape  when  transformed  to  flies.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  deep  ploughing  will  prove  to  be 
the  best  and  most  practicable  remedy.  Perhaps  thoroughly 
liming  the  soil  before  it  is  ploughed  may  contribute  to  the 
destruction  of  tlie  insects.  The  chaiF,  dust,  and  refuse  straw 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  found  to  contain  any 
of  the  maggots,  should  be  immediately  burnt.  It  is  stated 
that  our  crops  may  bo  saved  from  injury  by  sowing  early 
in  the  autumn  or  late  in  the  spring.  By  the  ilrst,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  grain  will  become  liard  before  many  of  the 
flics  make  their  appearance ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  plants 
will  not  come  into  blossom  until  the  flies  have  disappeared. 
In  those  parts  of  New  England  where  these  insects  have 
done  the  greatest  injury,  the  cultivation  of  fall-sown  or 
winter  grain  has  been  given  up ;  and  this,  for  some  years 
to  come,  will  be  found  the  safest  course.  The  proper  time 
for  sowing  in  the  spring  will  vary  with  the  Jatitude  and 
elevation  of  the  place,  and  the  forwardness  of  the  season. 
From  numerous  observations  made  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, it  appears  that  grain  sown  after  the  15th  or  20th  of  May 
generally  escapes  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  insects. 
Late   sowing  has   almost  entirely  banished  the  wheat-dies 

•  Third  Report  on  iJie  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  p.  67. 
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from  those  parts  of  Vermont  where  they  first  appeared ;  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  these  depredators  will  bo 
completely  starved  out  and  exterminated,  when  the  means 
above  recommended  have  been  generally  adopted  and  per- 
severed in  for  several  years  in  succession. 

In  the  introductory  chapter*  a  short  account  has  already 
been  given  of  the  habits  of  the  various  kinds  of  gnats  and 
flies,  belonging  to  the  principal  famihes  of  tliis  order.  Be- 
sides the  species  that  are  injurious  to  vegetation,  which  have 
been  now  described,  there  still  remain  some  of  our  native 
flies  that  deserve  a  passing  notice,  on  account  of  their  size, 
or  of  peculiarities  in  their  forms,  structure,  and  habits,  al- 
though few  of  tliem  are  to  be  included  among  the  insects 
which  are  hurtful  to  plants. 

Among  OUT  long-legged  gnatfi  tliere  is  no  one  more  singu- 
lar in  its  appearance  and  gracefiil  in  its  motions  than  the 
Ptychoptera  elavipee  of  Fabricius,  or  club-footed  Ptychoptera. 
A  new  genus,  called  Bittacomorpha,  on  account  of  tho  fancied 
resemblance  of  this  insect  to  the  Neuropterous  genus  Bitta- 
cuB,  has  lately  been  made  for  its  reception,  by  Mr.  West- 
wood. t  This  pretty  gnat  is  of  a  black  color,  with  a  broad, 
white  stripe  on  the  face,  a  short,  white  line  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  thorax,  and  three  broad,  white  rings  on  the  legs. 
The  sides  of  the  thorax  are  silvery  white,  and  the  iiind  body 
is  dusky  brown,  with  a  narrow  white  line  on  the  edges  of 
each  of  the  rings.  The  head  is  small,  and  almost  hidden 
under  the  thick  and  hunched  thorax ;  the  antennas  are  many- 
jointed,  slender,  and  tapering ;  the  hind  body  is  long,  nar- 
row, and  somewhat  flattened ;  the  legs  are  very  slender  next 
to  the  body,  and  increase  in  thickness  towards  the  end,  and 
the  first  joint  of  the  feet  is  swollen,  oblong  oval,  and  very 
downy.  The  length  of  tlio  body  is  about  half  an  inch,  and 
the  wings  expand  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  It 
appears  in  July,  and  takes  wing  by  day.     As  it  flies  slowly 

•  Pages  16  and  17. 

t  PhilosopliicKl  MagOiiiie,  Vol.  VI.  p.  281.    Loud.    1636. 
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along,  it  seems  almost  to  tread  the  air,  balancing  itself  hori- 
zontally with  its  long  legs,  which  are  stretched  out,  like  rays, 
from  the  sides  of  its  tody. 

There  are  exceptions  to  almost  all  general  rules.  Thus  we 
find,  among  Dipterous  insects,  some  kinds  that  never  have 
wings.  One  of  these  is  the  thick-legged  snow- 
gnat,  or  Ckionea  valga^  (^'^-  260).  This  singu-  ^ 
lar. insect  looks  more  like  a  spider  than  a  gnat. 
Its  body  is  rather  less  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  or  nankin  color. 
The  legs  are  rather  paler,  and  are  covered  with 
short  hairs.  The  head  is  small  and  hairy.  The  first  two 
joints  of  the  antenna  are  tliick,  the  others  slender  and 
tapering,  and  beset  with  hairs.  Although  the  wings  are 
wanting,  there  is  a  pale  yellow  poiser  on  each  side  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  thorax.  The  hindmost  thighs  are  very 
thick,  and  somewhat  bowed,  in  the  males,  which  suggested 
the  name  of  valga,  or  how-legged,  given  to  the  insect  in  my 
Catalogue.  The  body  of  the  female  ends  with  a  sword- 
shaped  borer,  resembling  tliat  of  a  grasshopper.  These 
wingless  gnats  live  on  the  ground,  and  the  females  bore 
into  it  to  lay  their  eggs.  They  are  not  common  here.  Mr. 
Gosse  found  considerable  numbers  of  them  in  Canada, 
crawling  on  the  snow,  in  pine  woods,  during  the  moiitli 
of  March.* 

Travellers  and  new  settlers,  in  some  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  are  very  much  molested  by  a  small  gnat, 
called  the  black  fly  (^SimuUnm  molestum),  swarms  of  which 
fill  the  air  during  tlie  month  of  June.  Every  bite  that  they 
make  draws  blood,  and  is  followed  by  an  inflammation  and 

[1  Mr.  Walkarhas  described  two  AmaricaD  Bpecies  of  Itiis  singular  gonns;  one 
of  them,  Chionea  aipera,  seems  to  be  ideotical  with  Dr.  Hiuris's  C.  vutga,  1  da 
not  midertake  to  decide  which  name  should  be  preferred.  Dr.  Harris's  has  the 
priority,  bnt  the  few  words  he  mantions  about  this  insect  can  hardly  l>e  called  a 
descrlpUon.  {Comptire  Walker's  List  of  Dipteri  of  British  Museum,  Vol.  I.  p.  82.) 
—  OaiEN  Sacken.] 

•  Canadian  Naturalist,  p.  51. 
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swelling  which  last  several  days.  These  little  tormentors 
are  of  a  black  color ;  their  wings  are  transparent ;  and  tlieir 
legs  are  short,  and  have  a  broad  whitish  ring  around  them. 
The  length  of  their  body  rarely  exceeds  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 
They  begin  to  appear  in  May,  and  continue  about  six  weeks, 
after  which  they  are  no  more  seen.  They  are  followed, 
however,  by  swarms  of  midges,  or  sand-flies  (^/SimuUum 
nodvurn),  called  no-see-'em,  by  the  Indians  of  Mahie,  on 
account  of  their  minuteness.  So  small  are  tliey,  that  they 
would  hardly  be  perceived,  were  it  not  for  their  wings, 
which  are  of  a  whitish  color,  mottled  with  black.  Towards 
evening  these  winged  atoms  come  forth,  and  creep  under 
the  clothes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  their  bites  produce 
an  intolerable  irritation,  and  a  momentary  smarting,  com- 
pared *  to  that  caused  by  sparks  of  fire.  They  do  not  draw 
blood,  and  no  swelling  follows  their  attacks.  They  are  most 
troublesome  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 

The  most  common  of  our  large  gad-flies,  or  horse-flies, 
appears  to  be  the  Tabanus  atratus  of  Fabricius.  It  is  of 
a  black  color,  and  the  back  is  covered  with  a  whitish  bloom, 
like  a  plum.  The  eyes  are  very  large,  and  almost  meet 
on  the  top  of  the  head ;  they  are  of  a  shining  purple-black 
or  bronzed  black  color,  with  a  narrow  jet-black  band  across 
the  middle,  and  a  broad  band  of  the  same  hue  on  the  lower 
part.  The  body  of  this  fly  is 
^"''  ^^^  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  or  more 

in  length,  and  the  wings  expand 
nearly  two  inches.    The  Tabanus 
einctuB  (Fig.  261)  of  Fabricius, 
or  orange-belted  horse-fly,  is  not 
so  common  and  is  rather  smaller. 
It  is  also  black,  except  the  first 
three  rings   of  the  bind  body,   which   are   orange-colored. 
The  most  common  of  our  smaller  horse-flies  is  the  TabanuB 
lineola  (Fig.  262),  so  named  by  Fabricius,  because  it  has 
*  See  GoBse'a  Caimdian  Naturalist,  p.  100. 
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a  whitish  line  along  the  top  of  the  hind  Ixidy.  Besides 
these  flies,  we  have  several  more  kinds 
of  Tahanus,  some  of  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  heen  described.  These  blood- 
thirsty insects  begin  to  appear  towards 
the  end  of  June,  and  continue  through 
the  summer,  sorely  tormenting  both 
horses  and  cattle  with  their  sharp  bites.  Their  proboscis, 
though  not  usually  very  long,  is  armed  with  six  stiff  and  ex- 
ceedingly sharp  needles,  wherewith  they  easily  pierce  through 
the  toughest  hide.  It  is  stated  that  they  will  not  touch  a 
horse  whose  back  has  been  well  washed  with  a  strong  de- 
coction of  walnut-leaves.  The  eyes  of  these  flies  are  very 
beautifiil,  and  vary  in  their  colors  and  markings  in  the  dif- 
ferent species. 

The  golden-eyed  forest^flies  are  also  distinguished  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  spotted  eyes,  and  for  their  clouded  or 
handed  wings.  They  are  much  smaller  than  the  horse- 
flies, but  resemble  them  in  their  habits.  Some  of  them 
are  entirely  black  (^Chn/scyps  ferrugatus,  Pabricius^),  others 
are  striped  with  black  and  yellow  (^Cfitysops  vUtatus,  Wiede- 
mann). They  frequent  woods  and  thickets,  in  July  and 
August. 

The  bee-flies,  or  Bombylians  (Bojibyliad^),  have  a  very 
slender  proboscis,  sometimes  exceeding  the  length  of  their 
body.  They  are  met  with  in  sunny  paths  in  the  woods, 
in  April  and  May.  They  fly  with  great  swiftness,  stop 
suddenly  every  little  while,  and,  balancing  themselves  with 
their  long,  horizontal  spread  wings,  seem  to  hang  suspended 
in  the  air.  They  often  hover,  in  this  way,  over  the  early 
flowers,  sucking  out  the  honey  thereof,  like  humming-birds, 
with  their  long  bills.     Our  largest  bee-fly  is  the  Bomhylius 

[  *  CJrjsops  fermgalta,  Fab.,  is  &  T<Aaiatt,  and  not  a  CTt-jMps.  Besides,  it  has 
mnoh  more  ferrugitioui  anil  dnereous  than  blfKh  in  its  coloring  (compare  its  de- 
soriplion  in  Wied.  Auss.  Zw.,  Vol.  1,  p.  1S6).  Dr.  Harris  mcana  probably  the 
Chryyps  niger,  Meig,  wliich,  next  to  C-  villaivi,  Wieii.,  ifl  the  common  Chrysojn 
of  this  coatitry .  —  Obten  Sacken.] 
76  • 
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OBqualig^  (Fig.  268),  so  named  by  Fabricius,  because  the 
wings  are  divided  lengthwise,  in  their 
color,  into  two  equal  parts,  the  outer  part 
being  brownish  blaek,  and  tlio  inner  half 
colorless  and  transparent.  The  body  of 
this  insect  is  short,  rounded,  and  covered 
with  yellowish  hairs,  like  a  humble-bee. 
It  measures  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  wings 
expand  rather  more  than  seven  eighths  of  an  inch. 

There  are  some  flies  that  prey  on  other  insects,  catching 
tliem  on  the  wing  or  on  plants,  and  sucking  out  their  juices. 
Some  of  them  have  thick  and  hairy  bodies  and  legs,  and 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
our  biggest  humble-bees.  Such 
are  the  Laphria  thoradea  (Fig. 
264)  of  Fabricius,  which  is 
black,  with  yellow  hairs  on  the 
top  of  the  thorax,  and  meas- 
ures eight  or  nine  tenths  of  an 
inch  in  length ;  another  species, 
which  may  be  called  Laphria  flavibarUs*  differing  from 
the  former  in  having  the  fece  and  sides  of  the  head  cov- 
ered with  a  yellow  beard,  and  in  being  an  inch  or  more 
long;  and  the  Laphria  tergusa  of  Say,  which  is  somewhat 
like  the  last,  hut  has  yellow  hairs  on  the  three  middle  seg- 
ments of  the  hind  body,  and  on  the  shanks  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  pairs  of  legs,  and  measures  about  an  inch  in 
length. 

[  *  What  the  true  BombyJiTa  ceqiudii,  Fab.  is,  remains  as  yet  nnoeriain,  and  can 
he  determined  only  hy  cmmparisons  with  his  typionl  speciman.  The  insect  I  re- 
member having  seen  in  Dr.  Harrises  (^llectjon  under  this  name  heMnged  to  the 
gronp  which  includes  the  European  B.  laajuF,  which  group  conlauis  seyeral 
species  in  this  country.  It  might  be  either  B.  albtpectui,  Macq.,  or  B.  Ji-ateliui, 
WIed.  (syn.  B.  ririniw,  Macq.).  —  Ostem  Sackek.] 

[  *  Laphi'ia  ^oribai-bis  is  prohably  nothing  but  n  variety  of  L.  tergiaia.  I  pos- 
sess specimens  of  the  lattar,  having  one,  two,  or  Ihive  segmeuls  of  the  abdomen 
covered  tellh  yeUom  hair.  Similar  variBties,  as  to  the  width  of  tiie  abdominal  yel- 
low band,  occur  also  in  L.  Sioracica,  Fab. —  Oste:<  Sacked.] 
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These  insects  belong  to  a  lamily ,  called  Asilid^,  from 
Asilu^,  the  principal  genus.  In  the  larva  state,  those  of  the 
Asilians  whose  habits  are  known  live  in  the  ground  upon 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  sometimes  do  considerable  mischief, 
as  proved  to  be  the  case  with  some  that  were  sent  to  me  last 
May,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Waltliam,  who  found 
them  devouring  the  roots  of  the  tart  rhubarb.  They  were 
yellowish-white  maggots,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  not  perfectly  cylindrical,  but  a  little  depressed,  and 
tapering  at  each  end.  The  head  was  small,  brown,  and 
partially  drawn  within  the  first  ring,  and  was  provided  with 
two  little  homy  brown  hooks.  There  was  a  pair  of  breath- 
ing-pores on  the  first  ring,  and  another  pair  on  the  last  but 
one.  These  maggots  were  transformed  in  the  earth  to  naked 
.pupse,  having  the  limbs  free.  TTie  pnpa  was  brown,  and 
had  a  pair  of  short  horns  on  the  forehead,  three  spines  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  a  forked  tail,  and  a  transverse  row 
of  little  teeth  across  the  middle  of  each  ring  of  the  hind 
body.  When  about  to  undergo  their  last  transformation, 
the  pupai  work  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  by 
the  help  of  the  little  teeth  on  their  rings.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  the  empty  pupa-shells  sticking  half-way  out  of  the 
ground  around  rhubarb  plants.  In  the  fore  part  of  July, 
there  issued  from  these  pupse  some  ^_    ^^ 

long-bodied  flies,  which  proved  to 
be  of  the  species  called  AsiluB  se- 
riceus  (Fig.  265)  by  Mr.  Say. 
The  body  of  this  insect  is  slender 
and  tapering,  and  measures  from 
eight  tenths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch 
and  one  tenth  in  length.  It  is  of 
a  brownish-yellow  color,  covered 
with  a  short  silky  down,  varying 
in  different  lights  from  golden  yel- 
low to  brown,  and  with  a  broad  brown  stripe  on  the  top 
of  the  thorax.     The  wings  are  smoky  brown,  with  broad 
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brownish-yellow  veins,  and  expand  one  inch  and  a  qnarter, 
or  more.  We  have  several  other  kinds  of  Asilus,  some 
larger  and  others  smaller  than  the  foregoing,  of  whose 
history  nothing  is  known,  except  their  predaceous  habits  in 
the  winged  state,  which  have  been  often  observed.  There 
are  also  several  slender  kinds  of  Laphria;  but  these  are 
easily  distinguished  from  every  species  of  Amlus  by  their 
antennte,  which  are  not,  as  in  the  latter,  tipped  with  a  slender 
point,  but  are  blunt  at  the  end. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  many  other  rapacious  flies, 
some  of  which  are  of 
'*'■  great  size.     The  lar- 

:  one  found  here 
is  the  orange-banded 
Midas  (^Midas  fla- 
tus*^'), (Fig.  266,) 
specimens  of  whicli 
are  sometimes  found 
measuring  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in 
length,  with  wings 
expanding  two  inch- 
es and  a  qnarter.  It  is  black,  with  an  orange-colored 
band  on  the  second  ring  of  the  hind  body ;  and  the  wings 
are  smoky  brown,  with  a  metalHc  lustre.  It  receives  its 
scientific  name,  filatus,  signifying  thread-like,  from  its  an- 
tenna, which  are  long  and  slender,  but  they  end  with  an 
oblong  oval  knob.  Its  generical  name  was  also  given  to  it 
on  account  of  its  long  antennje ;  Midag,  in  mythology,  be- 
ing the  name  of  a  person  febled  to  have  had  the  long  ears 
of  an  ass.  The  orange-banded  Midas  may  often  he  seen 
flying  in  the  woods  in  July  and  August,  or  resting  and 
basking  in  the  sun  upon  fiiUcn  trees.     Its  transformations 

•  Incorrectly  named  Mylas  filnta  by  Fabricius. 

['  Mdo)  JUatus  is  now  generally  called  M.  cktvaius,  Dniry,  ivIiicLi  is  Uio  older 
came.  — Obien  Sackbn.] 
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have  never  been  described.  Its  larva  and  pupa  almost  ex- 
actly resemble  those  of  tlie  rapacious  Asilians.  The  larva 
is  a  cylindrical,  whitish  maggot,  tapering  before,  and  almost 
rounded  behind ;  it  has  only  two  breathing-holes,  which  are 
placed  in  the  last  ring  but  one ;  and  it  grows  to  the  length 
of  two  inches.  It  lives  and  undergoes  its  transformations 
in  decayed  logs  and  stumps.  The  pupa  measures  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  Jengtb ;  it  is  of  a  brown  color,  and 
nearly  cylindrical  shape ;  its  tail  is  forked ;  there  are  eight 
thorns  on  the  fore  part  of  its  body ;  and  each  ring  of  the 
abdomen  is  edged  with  numerous  sharp  teeth,  like  a  saw, 
all  these  teeth  pointing  backwards  except  those  on  the  back 
of  the  first  ring,  which  are  directed  forwards.  The  pupa 
pushes  itself  half-way  out  of  the  stump  when  the  fly  is  about 
to  come  forth,  and  the  latter  makes  its  escape  by  splitting 
open  the  back  of  the  pupa-skin. 

In  the  month  of  June,  there  may  sometimes  be  seen,  rest- 
ing on  the  grass  or  on  rotten  stumps,  in  open  woods,  a  large 
light-brown  or  drab-colored  fly,  somewhat  like  a  horse-fly 
in  form,  but  easily  distinguished  therefrom  by  two  little 
thorns  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax ;  and  by  the  wings, 
which  do  not  spread  so  much  when  the  insect  is  at  rest.  It 
is  heavy  and  sluggish  in  its  motions,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  fly  away  when  approached.  This  insect  was  called  Cte- 
nomyia  pallida,  the  pale  Ccenomyia,  by  Mr.  Say,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Keating's  "  Narrative,"  and  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "American  Entomology,"  where  it  is  figured.  The 
gencrical  name,  signifying  a  common  fly,  is  rather  unfortu- 
nate, for  this  is  a  rare  insect.  The  only  specimtns  known 
to  Mr,  Say  were  found  by  bim  in  a  small  foie^it  of  scat- 
tered trees,  on  the  Pecktannos  River,  in  Wisconsm  A  few 
have  been  taken  in  Massachusetts,  one  of  them  on  Blue 
Hill,  in  Milton ;  and  Mr.  Gosse  found  three  specimens,  in  as 
many  years,  in  Canada.  In  its  transformations  tliis  insect 
is  more  nearly  related  to  the  gad-flies  and  the  Asilians  than 
to  the  soldier-flies,  near  which  it  has  generally  been  placed ; 
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though  it  approaches  the  latter  in  its  structure,  and  in  its 
sluggish  hahits.  The  larvse  or  maggots,  though  not  yet 
discovered,  undoubtedly  hve  in  tlie  ground,  or  in  decayed 
vegetable  substances,  like  those  of  the  horse-flies  and  other 
predatory  insects ;  for  Mr.  Gosse  found  one  of  his  specimens, 
on  the  grass,  in  the  aet  of  emerging  from  the  pupa-skin. 
He  has  also  figured  *  the  pupa,  ■which  is  of  a  chestnut-brown 
color,  and  has  transverse  rows  of  spines  on  the  abdominal 
rings. 

Most  of  the  soldier-flies  (STRATiOMYADiE)  are  armed  with 
two  tlioms  or  sharp  spines  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax. 
They  form  tlie  first  family  of  the  flies  that  undergo  their 
transformations  within  the  hardened  skin  of  the  larva,  which 
is  not  thrown  off  till  they  break  through  it  to  come  out  in  the 
winged  state.  Their  proboscis  contains,  at  most,  only  four 
bristles,  is  not  fitted  for  piercing,  but  ends  with  large  fleshy 
lips,  by  means  whereof  these  flies  suck  the  sweet  juices  of 
flowers.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  wet  places,  where  their 
larvffi  live ;  some  of  the  latter  being  provided  with  a  tube, 
in  the  hinder  extremity,  which  they  thrust  out  of  the  water 
in  order  to  breathe.  The  skin  of  these  larvfe  is  merely 
sliortened  a  httle,  without  wholly  losing  its  former  shape, 
when  the  enclosed  insects  change  to  pupae ;  thereby  showing 
that  this  family  is  truly  intermediate  between  the  preceding 
flies,  which  cast  off  their  larva-skins,  and  those  which  rettun 
them,  and  take  an  oblong  ovaJ  shape,  when  they  become 
pup®.  Some  of  the  soldier-flies  (^Stratyomys)  have  a  broad 
ova!  body,  ornamented  with  yellow  triangles  or  crescents 
on  each  side  of  the  back,  and  their  antenuie  are  somewhat 
like  those  of  Midas  and  of  the  gad-flies ;  others  (^Sargus) 
are  slender,  ofl^en  of  a  brilliant  brassy-green  color,  with  a 
bristle  on  the  tip  of  their  antennre.  The  maggots  of  the 
latter  live  in  rich  mould. 

The  Syrphians  (Syrphid^)  have  a  fleshy,  large-lipped 
proboscis,  elbowed  near  the  base,  and  enclosing  only  four 

*  Ciinadiaii  Naturalist,  p.  190, 
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slender  Ijristles.  They  live  on  the  honey  of  flowers.  The 
last  joint  of  their  short  antennae  bears  a  hristle,  which  is 
sometimes  feathered.  Their  heads  are  large  and  hemi- 
spherical. Many  of  these  flies  are  often  mistaken  for  bees 
or  wasps,  and  some  of  thcin  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
the  insects  they  so  closely  resemble.  Others  drop  their 
eggs  among  plant-lice,  which  their  young  afterwards  destroy 
in  great  numbers.  The  larvte  of  a  few  are  aquatic,  and  are 
provided  with  very  long,  tubular  tails,  through  which  they 
breathe,  and  have  been  called  rat-tailed  maggots.  Some  of 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  these  flies  live,  in  the 
maggot  state,  in  rotten  wood.  One  of  these  rat-tailed  flies 
is  often  seen  on  windows,  in  the  autumn.  It  flies  with  a 
buzzing  noise.  Its  eyes  are  very  large,  and  of  a  bright 
copper-^iolor ;  its  body  is  brassy  green ;  and  there  are  five 
gray  stripes  on  the  thorax.  It  measures  about  four  tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  the 
Mristalis  mneerus^  of  my  Cata- 
logue. The  3EUsia  exeentriea  ^ 
(Fig.  267),  named  in  the  same 
work,  strikingly  resembles  a  hornet ; 
its  hind  body  being  banded  with 
black  and  yellow  in  the  same  way. 
Its  head  and  thorax  are  black,  the  former  margined  around 

[9  Erialalii  sineerus,  Hams,  is  identital  with  E  ffliitiij,  Linn  ,  ?o  common  m 
Enrope.  —  OsTEs  Sacken  ] 

[1  The  description  of  this  species  is  too  short  to  haie  a  BCiPntiiii.  -value  In 
order  to  prevent  its  being  snperseded  by  B.  subsequent  do^ciiption,  nnder  some 
other  name,  I  subjoin  a  full  description 

Mlleda  exceiarica.  Hams  Thopace  nigro,  flai  umacnlato,  sctadlo  isneo  nb 
domino  flaTO,  nigro  fasoLalo,  pedibus  fulvig,  tibiiQ,  tarsisijuB  antiois  nigrib, 
Length,  ^  to  ^jf  inch. 

Mate:  ByposUma  golden-yellow,  sericeous,  ivith  a  shimng  bluek  stripe  m  the 
middle.  Anleaiue  pale  ferruginous;  the  apace  between  the  eyes  has  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  which  is  golden-yellow  at  the  tip,  and  black  on  the  verlai.  The  Iiind 
part  of  the  head  is  sericeous,  yellow  along  the  borders.  Thwax  black ;  a  yellow 
spot  on  the  shoulder,  another  behind  it,  from  which  runs  a  narrtiw  groove,  yeUow 
at  the  bottom;  a  third  yellow,  elongated  spot,  pointed  upwards,  near  the  comer  of 
the  eoutellum.  A  gray  stripe  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  tliorax{  it  becomes 
very  faint  beyond  the  centre  and  ends  In  a  triangular  yellowish  spot  near  the  cca- 
77 
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the  eyes,  and  the  latter  spotted,  with  yellowish  white.  The 
Ieg3  are  ochre-yellow,  except  the  shanks  and  feet  of  the 
first  pair,  which  are  black.  Its 
body  measures  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  length.  My 
Sphecomyia  undata  (Fig,  268)  has 
the  slender  form  of  a  Spltex  or 
mud-wasp.  It  is  of  a  light-brown 
color,  darker  on  the  back,  and 
on  the  middle  of  the  thighs  and 
shanks ;  its  head  is  conical,  and  bears  the  antennae  on  the 
tip  of  the  cone ;  its  wings  are  brown  on  the  outer  part,  with 
a  small  transparent  spot  near  the  edge,  and  the  inner  part 
is  transparent  in  two  large  wavy  spaces.  It  is  about  five 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  its  wings  expand  one  inch  and 
a  quarter,  or  more.  It  is  possible  that  this  singular  fiy  may 
be  the  Pyrgota  utidata  of  Wiedemann.^      An  insect  closely 

UUam.  PlftinB  with  an  elongaled  yellow  spot.  Scalellant  brassy  green,  metalles- 
cent.  Poiiera  pfile  femiginona.  Legs  yellowish  ferruginous,  fore  fHi/e  [excepting 
the  knees)  and  larU  black.  Hind  thighs  unarmed.  Wiitgi  tinged  with  gray  und 
brown ;  a  pale  stripe  along  the  latter  part  of  the  cubital  vein ;  another  runs  a)ong 
the  pobrachlal  area  and  reaches  the  posietior  margin.  Aidtmen  yellow;  first  seg- 
ment blaek;  the  three  following  segments  have  mora  or  less  blnok  at  the  incis- 
ures along  the  fore  border,  and  a  black  band,  attenuated  at  botti  ends,  ond  not 
reaching  the  lateral  borders,  in  the  middle ;  the  band  on  the  second  segment  is  the 
broadest,  and  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  black  of  the  first  segment ;  those  of 
the  third  and  fourth  segments  are  interrupted  in  the  middle.  Venter  yellow,  with 
large  black  spots  on  the  middle  of  the  segments,-  itxtuxl  orsaaa  pale  fermginous. 

Female:  shows  Ihe  foUowing  differences ;  _/ront  yeUow,  with  a  block  stripe  ex- 
tending  towaids  the  black  veHeic.  Beside  the  three  pairs  of  spots  already  !nen- 
tioued  on  the  thorax,  there  is  a  fourth  pair  lu  the  middle  of  the  disk,  each  of  the 
spots  communioating  by  the  groove  with  the  second  lateral  spot  The  black  bands 
on  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  broader,  and  connect  at  Ih'e  fore  and  hind 
borders  with  the  black  incisures;  the  fif\h  segment  has  a  similar  band-  The  Kmff» 
are  more  tinged  with  ferruginous  than  with  gray;  the  pale  stripes  less  apparent. 
Base  of  tkight  more  or  less  blackish. 

I  have  before  me  two  males  iVom  Illinois,  collected  by  Mr.  Kennicott,  and  one 
female  from  Maine,  collected  by  Mr.  Packard. 

This  species  is  very  much  like  the  European  M.  verpi/ormis,  Linn. —  Osten 
Sacked.] 

[B  SpfttMmjia  Jindola  is  the  Pyrgota  uadata,  Wied.  S.  salida  is  likewise  n 
Pyrgota,  but  o  new  species.  M'japa  mgripeaids.  Gray,  might  belong  to  the  some 
group,  as  the  iignre  m  Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom  seems  to  prove.— Obtbb  Sackeb.] 
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resembling  it  is  figured  in  Griftith  s  translat  on  of  Cuvier's 
"  Animal  Kingdom  under  the  name  ot  Mjupa  nigripmnis. 
It  is  found  on  feni.es  wound  gaidens  in  May  and  June. 
It  sits  with  its  wings  halt  spread  moves  slowly  and  flies 
heavily.  My  ;S^  htcomyia  vahda,  though  lather  shorter  than 
the  preceding  has  a  thicker  body  Its  cckr  is  brownish 
yellow,  and  it  is  striped  with  brown.  The  wmgs  are  trans- 
parent, and  are  mottled  with  small,  dusky  spots. 

Some  of  the  Conopians  QConopidm')  still  more  closely 
resemble  slender-bodied  wasps  than  the 
preceding  Sphex-flies.  Oonops  saffittaria 
(Fig.  269)  of  Say  (m^'corms,  Wiedemann) 
might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  species  of 
Hummea.  Its  hind  body  is  very  slender 
and  cylindrical  next  to  the  thorax,  and 
swells  out  beliind.  Its  antennse  are  long,  and  thickened 
towards  the  end.  Its  proboscis  is  very  long  and  slender, 
elbowed  at  the  base,  and  extends  far  beyond  the  head.  This 
fly  is  of  a  black  color ;  the  rings  of  the  hind  body  are  edged 
with  white ;  the  face  is  yellow ;  the  legs  are  brownish  yellow, 
shaded  with  black  on  the  thighs  ;  and  die  wings  are  black, 
with  two  uncolored  and  wavy  ^aces  on  the  inner  margin. 
Its  body  ia  five  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  its  wings  expand 
rather  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  This  fly  may 
be  found  sucking  the  honey  of  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Oonops  to  some  stinging 
fly  or  gnat.  The  Conopians  undergo  their  transformations 
in  the  bodies  of  humble-bees,  their  yoimg  subsisting  on 
the  fat  contained  witliin  the  abdomen  of  their  luckless 
victims. 

A  host  of  flics,  forming  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  species  in  the  order  Dipteka,  will  be  found  to  have  a 
short  and  soft  proboscis,  ending  with  large  fleshy  lips,  enclos- 
ing only  two  bristles,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  up  within 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Their  antennse  are  generally  short, 
hang  down  over  the  face,  and  end  with  a  large  oval  joint. 
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beaiTng  a  little  bristle.  Their  larvEe,  or  young,  are  flesliy, 
whitish  maggots,  which  never  cast  their  sk  n  b  t  In 
the  pupa  state    comes    on,   shorten,   take    ll        tl  1 

form  of  an  egg,  and  hticome  brown,  dry,  an  1  ha  I  n  tl 
outside.  This  immense  tribe  includes  the  va  u  k  d  t 
flesh-flies,  blow-flies,  house-flies,  dung-flies,  flow  fl  f  u  t 
flies,  two-winged  gall-flies,  cheese-flies,  and  many  others, 
for  which  we  have  no  common  names,  but  all  composing 
the  tribe  of  Muscans,  or  Mtjscad^.  Some  of  these  flies 
do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  foregoing  characters  of  the 
tribe,  in  all  respects ;  but  the  exceptions  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  most  remarkable  of  them  will  be  noticed  in  tlie 
following  pages. 

Many  flies  of  this  tribe  arc  parasitic  in  their  larva  state, 
their  young  living  and  undergoing  their  transfoi-mations 
within  the  bodies  of  other  insects,  particularly  in  caterpfllars, 
which  they  thereby  destroy.  These  flies  belong  chiefly  to 
the  family  of  Tachinad^,  a  name  applied  to  them  on  account 
of  the  swiftness  of  their  flight.  In  form  they  somewhat 
resemble  house-flies ;  like  them,  they  have  very  large  wing- 
lets,  and  their  wings  spread  apart  when  they  ai-e  at  rest. 
They  are  easily  distinguished,  however,  by  the  stiff  hairs 
wherewith  they  are  more  or  less  covered,  and  by  the  bristles 
on  their  antennie,  which  are  not  usually  feathered.  A  large 
fly  of  this  kmd,  the  Tackina  vivida  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  1)  of 
my  Catalogue,  is  often  seen  on  fences,  and  on  plants,  and 
sometimes  in  houses,  towards  the  end  of  Juno  and  during 
the  month  of  July.  Its  large,  oval  hind  body  is  of  a  clear 
and  light  red  color,  with  two  or  three  black  spots,  in  a 
row,  on  the  top  of  it,  and  a  thick  row  of  black  bristles  across 
each  ring.  The  face  is  grayish  white,  like  satin,  and  the 
eyes  are  copper-colored.  The  thorax  is  gray,  with  brownish 
lines  upon  it.  Tho  antennte,  proboscis,  and  legs  are  hght 
red.  Its  body  is  short  and  thick,  and  is  about  half  an  mch 
long,  and  its  wings  expand  ratlicr  more  tliiui  nine  tenths 
of  an  inch. 
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Most  insects  are  hatched  from  eggs  which  are  laid  by  tlie 
mother  on  the  substances  that  are  to  serve  for  the  tbod  of 
her  young.  Some  flesh-flies  produce  their  young  ahve,  or 
already  hatched,  and  drop  them  on  the  dead  and  putrefying 
animal  matter,  which  they  are  to  consume  and  remove  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  An  exception  from  the  usual 
course  among  insects  appears  therefore  to  have  been  made 
ill  favor  of  these  viviparous  flesh-flies,  to  enable  their  young 
promptly  to  perform,  their  appointed  tasks.  These  insects 
produce  an  immense  number  of  young,  as  many  as  twenty 
thousand  having  been  observed  by  Reaumur  in  a  single  fly.* 
Our  largest  viviparous  flesh-fly  is  the  Sarcophaga  Qeorgina 
of  Wiedemann.  It  appears  towards  the  end  of  June,  and 
continues  tiU  the  middle  of  August,  or  perhaps  later.  Its 
face  is  silvery  white,  and  there  is  an  oblong  square  black 
spot  between  the  eyes,  which  are  copper-colored.  The  tho- 
rax is  light  gray,  with  seven  b!a«k  stripes  upon  it.  The 
hind  body  is  nearly  conical,  has  the  lustre  of  satin,  and  is 
checkered  with  square  spots  of  black  and  white,  shifting  or 
interchanging  their  colors  according  to  the  light  wherein 
they  are  seen.  The  legs  are  black,  and  the  hindmost  pair 
are  very  hairy  in  the  males.  The  female  is  about  half  an 
inch  long ;  the  male  is  ratlier  smaller.  In  the  Sarcophagans, 
or  flesh-eaters,  as  the  naine  implies,  the  bristles  on  the  an- 
tennte  are  feathered. 

The  flies  that  abound  in  stables  in  August  and  September, 
and  sometimes  enter  houses  on  the  approach  of  rain,  might 
be  mistaken  for  house-flies,  were  it  not  for  the  severity  of 
their  bites,  which  are  often  felt  through  our  clothing,  and 
are  generally  followed  by  blood.  Upon  examination  they 
will  be  found  to  differ  essentially  from  house-flics  in  their 
proboscis,  which  is  very  long  and  slender,  and  projects  hori- 
zontally beyond  the  head.  The  bristles  on  their  antennse 
are  feathered  above.  Cattle  suffer  sorely  from  the  piercing 
bites  of  these  flies,  and  horses  are  sometimes  so  much  tor- 

•  M*moire6,  Vol.  IV.  p.  417. 
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mented  and  enraged  bj  them  as  to  becomo  oiitircly  ungov- 
ernable in  harness.     The  name  of  this  Itind  of  fly  is  Stomoiys 
m«  270  caldtrans  (Fig.  270)  ;  the  first  word  signifying 

sharp-mouthed,  and  the  second  kicking,  given 
to  the  ily  from  the  eff'ect  it  produces  on  horses. 
It  lays  its  eggs  in  dung,  where  its  young  are 
hatched,  and  pass  through  their  transformations. 
Tlie  larvEe  and  pupse  do  not  differ  much  in  appearance 
from  those  of  common  house-flies. 

The  next  three  flies  have  feathered  bristles  on  their  an- 
j^^  271  tennie.     The   first   of   them,   a   large, 

buzzing,  and  stinking  meat-fiy,  named 
Musea  ( Calli^-Jwra)  mmitoria  {Fig.  271), 
is  of  a  blue-black  color,  with  a  broad, 
dark  blue,  and  hairy  hind  body.  It 
is  found  all  summer  about  slaughter- 
houses, butchers'  stalls,  and  pantries,  which  it  frequents  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  its  eggs  on  meat.  The  eggs  are  com- 
monly called  fly-blows ;  they  batch  in  two  or  three  hours 
after  they  arc  laid,  and  the  maggots  produced  from  them 
come  to  their  growth  in  tlu-ce  or  four  days,  after  which  they 
creep  away  into  some  dark  crevice,  or  burrow  in  the  ground, 
if  they  can  get  at  it,  turn  to  egg-shaped  pupte,  and  come 
out  as  flies,  in  a  few  days  more ;  or  they  remain  unchanged 
through  the  winter,  if  they  liave  been  hatched  late  in  sum- 
mer. A  smaller  fly,  of  a  brilliant  blue-green  color,  with 
black  legs,  also  lays  its  eggs  on  meat,  but  more  often  on 
dead  animals  in  the  fields.  It  seems  hardly  to  differ  from 
tlie  Musea  (^Lticilia)  Gcesar  of  Europe. 

The  house-fly  of  this  country  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  European  Musea  domestica;  but  I  cannot  satisfy 
myself  on  this  point  for  the  want  of  specimens  from  Europe. 
It  is  possible  that  our  sharp-biting  stabie-flies,  the  meat-flies, 
and  the  house-fly,  may  really  be  distinct  species  from  those 
which  are  found  in  Europe.  Our  house-fly  is  the  Musea 
Sar^fia,   or  Harpy-fly,   of  my   Catalogue,      It   begins   to 
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appear  in  liouses  in  July,  becomes  exceedingly  abundant 
in  September,  and  does  not  disappear  till  killed  by  cold 
weather.  It  is  probable  that,  hke  the  domestic  fly  of  Europe, 
it  lays  its  eggs  in  dung,  in  which  its  larvae  live,  and  pass 
through  their  changes  of  form.  The  Americans  are  accused 
of  carelessness  in  regard  to  flies,  and  apparently  with  some 
reason.  But  if  these  filthy,  dung-bred  creatures  swarm 
in  some  houses,  covering  every  article  of  food  by  day,  and 
absolutely  blackening  the  walls  by  night,  in  others  com- 
paratively few  are  found ;  foe  the  tidy  housekeeper  takes 
care  not  to  leave  food  of  any  kind  standing  about,  uncovered, 
to  entice  them  in,  and  makes  a  business  of  driving  out  the 
intruders  at  least  once  a  day.  If  a  plateful  of  strong  green 
tea,  well  sweetened,  be  placed  in  an  outer  apartment  acces- 
sible to  flies,  they  will  taste  of  it,  and  be  killed  thereby,  as 
surely  as  by  the  most  approved  fly-poison.  In  the  first 
volume  of  "  The  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London,"  Mr,  Spence  gives  an  account  of  a  mode  of  ex- 
cluding flies  from  apartments,  which  has  been  tried  with 
complete  success  in  England.  It  consists  of  netting,  made  of 
fine  worsted  or  thread,  in  large  meshes,  or  of  threads  alone, 
half  an  inch  or  more  apart,  stretched  across  the  windows. 
It  appears  that  the  flies  will  not  attempt  to  pass  through 
the  meshes,  or  between  the  threads,  into  a  room  which  is 
lighted  only  on  one  side ;  but  if  there  are  windows  on  another 
side  of  the  room  tliey  .will  then  fly  through ;  such  windows 
should  therefoie  be  darkened  with  shutteis  or  thitk  curtain'- 

ihe  Anthomyiau'i,  or  floner  flies  (Antiioihiid^),  ire 
exsdy  distinguished  from  the  preceding  flits  which  tliev 
otherwise  ies,emble,  by  tht,  smdki  size  of  their  wmglets, 
and  bv  the  mesh  m  the  middle  of  their  wmgs,  which  is 
bug,  narrow,  ind  open  it  the  end  The>  aie  smdler  in- 
lects  thin  the  foiegoing,  then  flight  is  more  feeble,  thtu 
wmgs,  when  at  ic^t,  do  not  spiead  &o  much,  and  the  hustle 
on  the  la-st  jjint  cf  their  intenn^  is  not  often  feithered 
Most   of  them  fi  juent  fl^wer'i,    ml    iil    &  m  turn.     ■^  tii 
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sporting  together,  in  large  swanns,  in  the  air,  like  certain 
kinds  of  gnats.  In  the  larva  state  some  of  them  live  in 
manure,  and  in  rotten  vegetable  substances;  others  are 
found  in  the  roots  of  living  plants,  such  as  onions,  radishes, 
turnips,  and  even  in  the  l>ulpy  parts  of  leaves  and  of  stems, 
which  they  devour.  The  latter  have  nearly  the  same  form 
as  the  maggots  of  common  flies ;  some  of  the  former  are 
shorter,   flattened,  and  fringed  on  the  sides  with  feathery 

Many  instances  are  recorded  of  these  fringed  maggots 
having  been  discharged  from  the  human  body.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  the  young  of  a  fly  named  Anthomyia  (^Soma- 
hmyia)  acalam.*  Flies  closely  resembling  this  are  some- 
times seen  in  privies,  and  a  friend  has  presented  me  with 
one  of  them,  together  with  the  dried  larva-skin  out  of  which 
it  came.  The  larva  was  found  in  excrement.  Tlie  fly  is 
grayish  black,  and  hairy,  with  large  copper-colored  eyes, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  narrow  silvery  white  line.  It 
measures  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  larva-skin 
has  two  rows  of  hairs  on  the  back,  and  two  more  on  each 
side.  Another  fly,  sometimes  seen  on  windows  in  the  au- 
tumn, is  produced,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  a  hairy  maggot 
that  lives  in  rotten  turnips.  This  fly  strikingly  resembles 
the  Anthomyia  eanieularis  of  Europe,  and  is  possibly  iden- 
tical with  it.  It  is  of  a  dark  gray  color,  witli  copper- colored 
eyes,  encircled  by  a  sOvery  white  line,  and  with  a  large, 
semitransparent,  yellowish  spot  on  each  side  of  the  first  three 
rings  of  the  hind  body.  It  measures  rather  loss  than  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  fringed  maggots  of  the 
eanieularis  are  stated  by  some  naturalists  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  human  body.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  have  been  swallowed  with  turnips,  or  other  vegetables, 
oaten  when  going  to  decay. 

Radishes,  while  growing,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by 
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maggots,  and  rendered  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Tlieso  maggots 
are  finally  transformed  to  small,  ash-colored  flies,  with  a 
silvery-gray  lace,  copper-colored  eyes,  and  a  brown  spot  on 
the  forehead  of  the  females  ;  they  have  some  faint  brownish 
lines  on  the  thorax,  and  a  longitudinal  black  line  on  the 
hind  body,  crossed  by  narrower  black  lines  on  the  edges 
of  the  rings.  They  vary  in  size,  but  usually  measure  rather 
more  than  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  finish  their 
transformations,  and  appear  above  ground,  towards  the  end 
of  June,  The  radish-fly  is  called  Anihomyia  Rapham,  in 
my  Catalogue,  from  the  botanical  name  of  tlie  radish,  on 
the  root  of  which  its  larvse  feed.  It  closely  resembles  the 
root-fly  (Antliomyia  radicuni)  of  Europe- 
Onions,  soon  after  they  come  up  in  the  spring,  and  until 
they  are  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  are  oft«n  observed  to 
turn  yellow  and  die.  Many  years  ago  I  remember  to  have 
seen  them  extensively  afiected  in  this  way,  so  that  there  was 
a  failure  of  three  fourths  of  the  plants  in  a  large  bed.  The 
cause  of  their  death  was  not  suspected  at  the  time,  and  no 
examination  was  made  for  the  discovery  of  insects  in  them. 
Since  then,  I  have  been  fevered  by  Mr.  Westwood  with 
copies  of  two  articles*  by  him,  on  the  onion-fly  (^Anthomyia 
Ceparum).,  (Fig.  272,  pupa  and  imago,) 
which,  in  tlie  maggot  state,  lives  in  tlie  roots 
of  onion-plants  in  Europe,  and  causes  them  to 
wither  and  perish  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
young  onions  do  here.  Hence  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fiiilure  of  our  onion  crop  is  caused 
by  die  ravages  of  maggots  similar  to  those  of  the  European 
onion-fly.  The  latter  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the 
onion,  close  to  the  earth,  so  that  tlie  maggots,  when  hatched, 
readily  make  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  onion.  The 
maggots  come  to  their  growth  in  about  two  weeks,  turn  to 

•  See  the  Mngazine  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  VII.  p.  425,  and  t!ia  Gardener's 
MngBKiiie,  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  341.  Tlie  same  insect  is  also  described  and  figured  in 
Kollac's  Treatise,  p.  167. 
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pupEO  within  the  onions,  and  come  out  as  flies  a  fortnight 
afterwards. 

We  have  a  kind  of  fly  corresponding  almost  exactly  with 
the  description  of  the  onion-fly.  This  strengthens  my  belief 
that  our  onions  sufler  from  the  depredations  of  tlie  maggots 
of  tills  or  of  a  similar  insect.  The  fly  to  which  I  allude  is 
often  found  on  windows  in  the  spring.  It  Is  ash-colored, 
witli  black  hairs  sparingly  scattered  on  its  body.  It  has  a 
rust-colored  forked  spot  on  tlic  top  of  its  head,  and  three 
rust-red  lines  on  the  thorax ;  and  the  wings  are  tinged  with 
yellow  near  the  shoulders.  It  measures  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  two  or  three 
generations  of  the  European  onion-ilies  during  the  summer, 
and  that  the  late  broods  pass  the  winter  in  the  pupa  state, 
and  are  ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  flrst  warmth  of  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  It  is  stated  that  the  onion  crop  may  be  pre- 
served from  the  attacks  of  this  fly,  by  sowing  the  seed  on 
ground  upon  which  a  quantity  of  straw  has  been  previously 
burnt. 

The  peculiar  disease  that  has  affected  potatoes  within  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  attributed,  by  many  persons,  to  the 
depredations  of  insects.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  several 
of  these  insects  have  been  described.  Another  is  now  to  be 
added  to  them,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  firom 
a  letter,  received  from  a  correspondent  in  July,  1851.  "  A 
new  potato-rot  theory  has  recently  appeared  in  Brattlebor- 
ough,  Vermont.  The  mischief  is  referred  to  a  fly,  of  which 
an  authentic  specimen  is  enclosed.  It  is  said  that  the  species 
iirst  appeared  simultaneously  with  the  potato-rot ;  and  the 
flies  are  accused  of  hovering  about  the  manure,  and  deposit- 
ing their  eggs,  so  that  the  larvse  infect  the  potatoes,"  The 
specimen  proved  to  be  a  common  dung-fly,  which  may  be 
found  in  abundance  upon  manure  when  carted  into  the  field 
in  the  spring.  The  male  is  easily  distinguished  from  other 
flies  by  its  yellow  and  very  hairy  hind  body  and  legs,  and 
by  its  long  and  narrow  wings.     It  is  about  half  as  large  as  a 
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honey-bee ;  and  it  measures,  from  the  face  to  the  tips  of  the 
closed  wings,  from  two  fifths  to  one  half  of  an  inch,  or  more. 
The  females  are  smaller,  olive-colored,  and  sparingly  clothed 
with  short  whitish  hairs,  with  legs  and  wings  like  those  of  the 
male.  The  maggots  or  young,  with  the  parent  insects,  live 
wholly  upon  diuig,  and  are  innocent  of  any  injury  to  plants. 
The  accusation  brouglit  against  this  insect  entitles  it  to 
notice  in  this  work,  and  to  the  distinction  of  a  name  and 
character  by  which  it  may  hereafter  be  known.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  called  Seatophaga  furcata*  the  forked  dung- 

The  dung-flies,  or  Seatomyians  (Scatomyzad^),  in  some 
of  their  characters,  resemble  the  flower-flics,  having  similar 
wings,  and  very  small  ringlets ;  but  their  eyes  are  wide 
apart,  and  are  of  the  same  size  in  both  sexes.  The  fly  in 
question  keeps  its  body  remarkably  clean,  notwithstanding 
its  dirty  habits,  and  is  neither  oflensive  to  the  eye  nor  to  the 
smell.  The  general  color  of  the  male  is  a  bright  ochre- 
yellow.  The  antennse  are  pale  red,  and  there  is  a  wide 
forked  red  spot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  thorax  is 
obscurely  striped  with  brown  above,  and  is  lead-colored 
below  the  scutel.  The  hind  body  is  oblong  oval,  and  covered 
with  long  ochre-yellow  hairs.  The  wings  are  ochre-yellow 
at  tlie  base  and  on  the  outer  margin ;  and  the  two  httle 
transverse  veins  upon  each  of  them  are  very  conspicuous 
from  their  dark  color  and  dusky  borders.  The  legs  are  red- 
dish yellow,  and  covered  with  long  ochre-yellow  hairs,  inter- 
mixed with  which  there  aro  a  few  black  bristles ;  and  there 
is  a  feint  biackish  line  on  the  top  of  the  first  pair  of  thighs. 
A  few  black  bristles  are  scattered  upon  the  head  and  the  top 
of  the  thorax.  The  bristle  of  the  antennte,  when  viewed 
with  a  powerful  magnifier,  is  found  to  be  covered  with  very 
minute  hairs, 

•  Pyrvpa  furcata,  Say.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Vol.  III.  p.  98.  To  an 
imperfect  specimen  of  this  insect,  Mr.  Say  gave  the  name  of  Scoiophaga  pustikna, 
wlilcli  it  bears  in  tlie  Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of  Mossachusetls. 
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Some  two-winged  flies  deposit  thoic  egga  in  the  stems, 
buds,  and  leaves  of  plants,  thereby  producing  large  tumors 
or  galls,  wherein  their  young  reside.  Others  lay  their  eggs 
in  fruits,  on  the  pulp  of  which  their  maggots  live.  These 
gall  and  fruit  flies  belong  to  a  family  called  Ortalidians 
(Ortaijdidj!),  from  a  word  signifying  to  ikp  or  shake  tho 
wings ;  for  they  keep  their  wings  in  motion  nearly  all  the 
time,  jerking  them  up  and  down,  and  twisting  them  round 
so  that  the  thick  outer  edges  often  come  together.  Some 
of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  suddenly  raising  their  wings 
perpendicularly  above  their  backs,  and  running  along  a  few 
steps  with  them  spread  like  the  tail  of  a  peacock.  These 
insects,  together  with  several  other  groups  of  flies,  differ  from 
all  the  foregoing  in  many  respects,  although  they  agree  with 
them  in  their  transformations.  The  forehead  is  broad  in 
both  sexes  ;  their  winglets  are  very  small  or  entirely  want- 
ing ;  their  powers  of  flight  are  feeble ;  and  tliey  are  rarely 
found  sporting  on  flowers  in  the  sunshine,  but  seem  generally 
to  prefer  shady  and  damp  places. 

The  wings  of  the  Ortahdians  are  often  beautifully  varie- 
gated. Striped,  or  spotted  with  shades  of  brown  or  black. 
The  hind  body  in  the  female  generally  ends  with  a  pointed 
tube,  wherewith  the  eggs  are  deposited.  The  little  white 
maggots  often  found  in  over-ripe  whortleberries,  raspberries, 
cherries,  and  other  fruits,  are  the  young  of  some  of  these 
insects.  Swellings,  or  galls,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  are  often 
seen  on  the  stems  of  some  of  our  native  asters  or  starworts. 
They  are  caused  by  the  punctures  of  a  fly,  which  lays  its 
eggs,  singly,  in  the  stem,  when  the  latter  is  tender.  The 
puncture  is  followed  by  a  spongy  swelling,  wherein  the 
ma^ot,  hatched  from  the  egg,  lives,  and  passes  through  its 
transformations.  The  insect  finally  comes  out  in  the  fly 
state,  through  a  small  hole  previously  made  in  the  gall  by 
the  maggot.  This  fly  may  be  called  the  gall-fly  of  the  star- 
wort  (^Tephntig  Astms').  Its  body  is  about  one  fifth  of  an 
inch  long ;  it  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  color,  with  paler 
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legs  ;  the  wings  are  broad,  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  clouded 
with  brown  in  large  spots,  forming  three  wide,  irregular 
hands  across  them. 

Many  of  the  smallest  flies,  belonging  to  several  other 
groups,  are  placed  near  the  end  of  the  order.  One  of  them 
has  a  head  Uke  a  hammer-headed  shark,  short  and  very 
wide,  with  large  globular  eyes  on  each  side  of  it.  This  little 
insect  has  been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  flying  near 
the  ground,  on  the  edges  of  banks.  It  is  tlie  Sphyracephala 
brevieamis  of  Mr.  Say,  and  is  figured  and  described  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  "American  Entomology."  The  well- 
known  cheese-maggots  are  the  young  of  a  fly  QPiophila 
casd),  not  more  than  three  twentietlis  of  an  inch  long,  of  a 
shining  black  color,  with  the  middle  and  hinder  legs  mostly 
yellowish,  and  the  wings  transparent  like  glass. 

Some  minute  flies,  belonging  to  a  femily  called  OsciNin^, 
are  found  to  he  very  injurious  to  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  in 
Europe.  One  of  them  (  Oscinis  frit"),  a  shining  black  fly, 
with  yellowish  feet,  and  measuring  about  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  lays  its  eggs  in  the  blossoms  of  barley,  the 
grains  of  which  afterwards  perish  in  consequence  of  the 
depredations  of  the  maggots  of  this  fly ;  and  Linnasus  states 
that  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  barley  in  Sweden  is 
thereby  annually  destroyed.  The  larvse  or  maggots  of  Os- 
dnis  lineata,  Chhropa  pumilionis,  Ohloriyps  gl^ira,  and  other 
flies  allied  to  them,  live  within  the  lower  part  of  the  stems 
of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  thereby  impoverishing  the  plants, 
and  causing  them  to  become  stinted  in  their  growth.  They 
are  rather  larger  insects  than  tlie  frit-fly,  and  have  black  and 
yellow  stripes  on  the  thorax. 

It  is  highly  probable  tliat  some  of  these  species,  or  other 
Oscinians,  with  similar  habits,  may  be  found  in  the  stems 
of  wheat  and  other  grains  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  also 
in  the  ears.  Several  kinds  of  small  flies,  evidently  different 
from  the  Hessian  and  wheat  flies,  have  often  been  observed 
here,  in  helds  of  grain,  when  the  plants  are  in  flower ;  but 
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their  history  has  not  yet  been  investigated,  and  the  insects 
have  not  been  scientifically  examined  and  described.  From 
the  somewhat  vague  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  them, 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  much  too  large  for  any  of  the 
parasitical  insects  which  attack  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  the 
Hessian  and  wheat  flies ;  and  tJiey  appear  sometimes  to  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  latter.  In  an  extract  from  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Worth,  on  the  Hessian  fly,  mention  is  made  of  a 
pale  yellow  worm  (maggot),  about  three  sixteenths  of  an 
inch  long,  having  been  found  by  iiim  witliin  the  stalks 
of  wheat  near  the  root,  where  its  presence  was  detected 
by  a  swelling  of  the  part  attacked.  This  was  perhaps  the 
larva  of  one  of  the  Oscinians.  A  careful  examination  of 
all  the  insects  that  inhabit  our  fields  of  grain  is  very  much 
wanted. 

The  various  insects,  improperly  called  hot-hoes,  are  two- 
winged  flies,  and  belong  to  the  order  Diptera,  and  the  fam- 
ily (EsTRiD^,  so  named  from  the  principal  genus  in  it. 
Bot-flies  do  not  seem  to  have  any  mouth  or  proboscis ;  for 
although  these  parts  do  really  exist  in  tlicin,  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  is  extremely  small,  and  the  proboscis  is  very 
short,  and  is  entirely  concealed  in  it  j  so  that  these  insects, 
while  in  the  winged  state,  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  take 
any  nourishment.  They  somewhat  resemble  the  Syrphians 
in  form  and  color,  and  in  the  large  size  of  their  heads  ; 
but  the  eyes  are  proportionally  small,  and  there  is  a  large 
space  between  them.  The  face  is  swollen  or  puffed  out 
before.  The  antennce  are  very  short,  and  almost  buried 
in  two  little  holes,  close  together,  on  the  forehead.  The 
winglets  are  large  and  entirely  cover  the  poisers.  The 
hind  body  of  the  females  ends  witli  a  conical  tube,  bent 
under  the  body,  and  used  for  depositing  the  eggs,  which 
the  insect  lays  whilst  flying.  The  larvae  or  young  of  bot- 
flies live  in  various  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals.  They 
are  tliick,  fleshy,  whitish  maggots,  without  feet,  tapering 
towards    the   head,   which    is    generally   armed    with    two 
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hooks ;  and  the  rings  of  the  body  are  surrounded  with 
rows  of  smaller  hooks  or  prickles.  When  tliey  are  fdlly 
grown,  they  drop  to  the  ground  and  hurrow  in  it  a  short 
distance.  After  this,  the  skin  of  the  maggot  becomes  a 
hard  and  brownish  shell,  within  which  the  insect  turns  to 
a  pupa,  and  finally  to  a  fly,  and  comes  out  by  pushing  off 
a  little  piece  like  a  lid  from  the  small  end  of  the  shell. 

More  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  bot-flies  are  already 
known,  and  several  of  tliem  are  found  in  this  country. 
Some  of  them  have  been  brought  here  with  our  domesti- 
cated animals  from  abroad,  and  have  here  multiplied  and 
increased.  Three  of  tliem  attack  the  horse.  The  large  bot- 
fly of  the  horse  (G-asteropMhs  equi),  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  2,) 
has  spotted  wings.  She  lays  her  eggs  about  his  knees ;  the 
small  red-tailed  species  (ff.  hcBmorrhoidaliii)  on  his  lips; 
and  the  brown  ferrier  bot-fly  ( G.  veterinui)  under  bis  throat, 
according  to  Dr.  Roland  Green.  By  rubbing  and  biting  the 
parts  where  tlio  eggs  are  laid,  the  horse  gets  the  maggots 
into  his  mouth,  and  swallows  them  with  his  food.  The  in- 
sects then  festen  themselves,  in  clusters,  to  the  inside  of  his 
stomach,  and  live  there  till  they  are  fully  grown.  The  fol- 
lowing are  stated  to  be  the  symptoms  shown  by  the  horse 
when  he  is  much  infested  by  these  insects.  He  loses  flesh, 
coughs,  eats  sparingly,  and  bites  his  sides ;  at  length  he  baa 
a  discharge  from  his  nose,  and  these  symptoms  are  followed 
by  a  stiffness  of  his  legs  and  neck,  staggering,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  convulsions,  and  death.  No  sure  and  safe  rem- 
edy has  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  remove  hots  from  the 
stomach  of  the  horse.  The  only  treatment  to  be  recom- 
mended is  copious  bleeding,  and  a  free  use  of  mild  oils,  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  attack.  The  preventive  means  are 
very  simple,  consisting  only  in  scraping  off  the  eggs  or 
nits  of  the  fly  every  day.* 

•  See  Dr.  Green's  "Safural  History  of  the  Horse-Bee,"  in  Adiims's  MeiUcal  and 
Agricultural  Begister,  Vol,  1.  p.  6S;  and  Uie  same  in  the  Seiv  England  Farmer, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  315. 
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Eracy  Clark,  Esq.,  who  has  published  some  very  inter- 
esting remarks  *  on  the  bots  of  horses  and  of  other  animals, 
maintains   that  hots   are  rather  beneficial  than  injurious  to 
the  animals  they  infest.     His  principal  work  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  not  yet  seen.     The  maggots  (Fig. 
rig.  273.  278)  of  the  (Estrus  lovis,  or  ox  hot-fly,  live 

in  large  open  boils,  sometimes  called,  wornils 
or  wurmals,  that  is,  worm-holes,  on  the  backs 
of  cattle.  The  fly  is  rather  smaller  tlian  the 
horse  bot-fly,  although  it  comes  from  a  much  larger  mag- 
got. The  sheep  hot-fly  (^Oephalemyia  avis')  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  nostrik  of  sheep,  and  the  maggots  crawl  from  thence 
into  tlie  hollows  in  the  bones  of  the  forehead.  Deer  are 
also  afflicted  by  bots  peculiar  to  them.  Our  native  hare, 
or  rabbit,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  sometimes  has  very 
large  bots,  which  live  under  the  skin  of  his  back.  The 
fly  (^(Estrm  buccatm')  is  as  big  as  our  largest  humble-bee, 
but  is  not  hairy.  It  is  of  a  reddish-black  color ;  the  face 
and  the  sides  of  the  hind  body  are  covered  with  a  bluish 
white  bloom;  there  are  many  small  black  dots  on  the  lat- 
ter, and  six  or  eight  on  the  face.  This  fly  measures  seven 
eighths  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  its  wings  ex- 
pand about  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  rarely  seen ; 
and  my  only  specimen  was  taken  in  the  month  of  July, 
many  years   ago. 

At  the  very  end  of  this  order  is  to  be  placed  a  remarkable 
group  of  insects,  which  seems  to  connect  the  flies  with  the 
true  ticks  and  spiders.  Some  of  these  insects  have  wings; 
but  othei-s  have  neither  wings  nor  poisers.  Of  the  winged 
kinds  there  is  one  (^Hippobosca  equina)  that  nestles  in  the 
hair  of  tlie  horse ;  others  are  bird-flies  ( Omithomyid),  and 
live  in  the  plumage  of  almost  all  kinds  of  birds.     The  wing- 

•  "  Observations  oh  the  Genvis  CEstros,"  in  the  Ti-anaactiona  of  the  Linntean 
Soeisty,  Voi.  ni.  p.  2S9,  witli  figures ;  "  On  the  Insect  called  Oistros  by  tlie  An- 
cients," in  Vol.  XV.  of  the  smna  work ;  luid  "An  Jissay  on  tlie  Bots  of  Horses  mid 
other  Animals,"  J  vol.  4to  (Loud.,  1815). 
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less  kinds  have  sometimes  been  called  spider-flies,  from  their 
shape;  such  are  sheep-ticks  (Mell&phagu»  ovis),  and  bat-ticks 
(^Nycteribia).  Tliese  singular  creatures  are  not  produced 
from  eggs,  in  the  usual  way  among  insects,  but  are  brought 
forth  in  the  pupa  sta,tu,  enclosed  in  the  egg-shaped  skin 
of  the  larva,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  body  of  the 
parent  insect.  This  ogg-like  body  is  soft  and  white  at  first, 
but  soon  becomes  hard  and  brown.  It  is  notched  at  one 
end,  and  out  of  this  notched  part  the  enclosed  insect  makes 
its  way,  when  it  arrives  at  maturity. 

The  flea  (_Pulex)  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  wing- 
less kind  of  fly.  Its  proboscis  seems  to  be  intermediate 
in  its  formation  between  that  of  flies  and  of  bugs ;  its  an- 
tennae are  concealed  in  holes  in  the  sides  of  its  head,  like 
those  of  certain  water-bugs  (N^a  and  Bdostoma),  and 
somewhat  resemble  them  in  shape ;  while  the  transfor- 
mations of  the  flea  are  not  very  much  unlike  those  of 
the  flies,  whose  maggots  cast  off  their  skins  on  becoming 
pupte. 


Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  work,  I  liave  only 
to  add  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  conclusion.  It  has  been 
my  design  to  present  to  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  principal  insects  winch  are  inju- 
rious to  vegetation,  not  only  in  New  England,  but  in  most 
of  the  United  States,  The  descriptions  of  the  insects,  being 
di'awn  up  in  fiuniliar  language,  will  enable  him  to  recognize 
them,  when  seen  abroad,  in  all  tlieir  forms  and  disguises. 
The  hmts  and  practical  details,  scattered  throughout  the 
work,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  selection 
and  the  apphcation  of  the  projier  remedies  for  the  depre- 
dations of  the  insects  described.  I  regret  that  it  has  not 
been  in  my  power  to  do  frdl  Justice  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, which  b  far  from  having  been  exhausted.     My  object, 
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however,  will  have  been  fully  attained,  if  this  treatise,  not- 
withstanding its  many  faults  and  imperfections,  should  be 
found  to  afFord  any  facilities  for  the  study  of  our  native 
insects,  and  should  lead  to  the  discovery  and  general  adop- 
tion of  efficient  means  for  checking  their  ravages. 
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IT  having  been  thought  desirable,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  ravages  of  the  "  army-worm  "  during  the  past 
year  (1861),  to  give  a  description  and  illustrations  of  it, 
although  not  specifically  referred  to  in  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  author  of  this  treatise,  the  following  account  1 
been  compiled  from  various  authentic  t 

The  army- worm  (Fig. 
274)  is  the  larva  of  a 
night-flying  moth,  Leuca- 
nia  tmymncta,  Haworth 
(Fig.  275).  (Synonymes, 
L.  extranea,  Gri^nee ;  L. 
iwipwmcia,  Stephens.)  The 
Imago  "is  very  plain  and 
unadorned  in  its  appear- 
ance. The  eye,  on  first 
glancing  at  it,  only  rec- 
ognize it  as  an  ordinary- 
looking  moth  of  a  tarnished 
yellowish  drab-color,  inclinii 
near  the  centre  of  its  fore  wings,  and  a  dusky  oblique  stripe  at 
their  tips.  On  coining  to  look  at  it  more  particularly,  we 
find  it  to  be  rather  less  tlian  an  inch  long,  to  the  end  of  its 
closed  wings,  or,  if  these  are  extended,  it  is  about  an  inch 
and  three  quarters  in  width,  different  specimens  varjing 
somewhat  in  size.  Its  fore  wings  are  sprinkled  with  black- 
ish atoms,  and  a  short  distance  forward  of  their  hind  edge 
they  are  crossed  by  a  row  of  black  dots,  one  on  each  of  the 
veins.  Outside  of  tb*  middle  of  the  wing  this  row  of  dots 
suddenly  curves  forward,  and  from  this  curve  a  dusky  streak 
runs  to  the  tip  of  tlie  wing,  the  ground-color  being  more  pale 
and  clearer  yellow  along  the  outer  side  of  this  sti'cak 


small  white  dot 
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Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  wing  is  a  mitk-white  dot  placed 
upon  the  mid-vein.  This  dot  is  surrounded  more  or  less  by 
a  dusky  cloud,  and  this  duskiness  is  frequently  extended  for- 
ward upon  the  mid-vein  to  its  hase,  forming  a  faint  darker 
streak  along  the  middle  of  tlie  wing.  Contiguous  to  this 
dot  on  its  outer  side  may  be  discerned  a  roundish  spot  of  a 
slightly  paler  yellow  color  than  the  ground,  and  a  very  short 
distance  forwai-d  of  this  is  a  similar  spot,  but  smaller,  both 
these  spots  often  showing  a  more  tarnished  centre.  On  the 
hind  part  of  the  wing  the  veins  are  marked  by  slender,  whit- 
ish lines,  and  between  their  tips  on  the  hind  edge  of  the 
wins  is  a  row  of  minute  black  dots.  The  hind  wings  are 
smoky  brown,  with  a  purplish  gloss,  and  are  nearly  trans- 
parent, with  the  veins  blackish.  The  fringe  of  both  pairs 
of  wings  is  pale  yellowish,  with  a  dusky  band  on  tlie  middle. 
On  the  under  side,  the  mngs  are  much  more  glossy  and 
paler,  opalescent  whitish  inwardly,  and  smoky  gray  toward 
their  outer  and  hind  sides,  where  they  are  also  freckled 
with  blackish  atoms.  The  smoky  color  on  the  hind  wings 
has  on  its  anterior  edge  a  row  of  short  blackish  lines,  one 
on  each  of  the  veins,  and  in  a  line  with  tliem  on  the  fore 
wings  is  a  feint  dusky  band,  becoming  more  distinct  toward 
its  outer  end,  or  sometimes  only  represented  by  a  dusky  dot 
on  the  outer  margin  forward  of  the  tips.  The  veins  are 
whitish,  and  also  the  hind  edge,  on  which  is  a  row  of  black 
dots  placed  between  the  tips  of  the  veins.  The  hind  wings 
have  also  a  blackish  crescent-shaped  spot  a  little  forward  of 
their  centre.  The  abdomen  or  hind  body  is  smoky  gray  above, 
and  on  its  under  side  ash-gray,  freckled  with  black  scales, 
and  usually  showing  a  row  of  black  dots  along  each  side."  * 
The  Larva,  or  "  army-worm,"  varies  considerably  in 
color  and  size,  owing  to  age  and  locality,  but  its  charac- 
teristic markings  are  so  constant,  as  to  make  it  readily 
distinguished.  As  it  appeared  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts,  it  varied  in  length  from  less  than  one 
inch  to  one  and  three  quarters,  was  of  a  dark  gray,  wiUi 
three  narrow  yellowish  stripes  above,  and  a  broader  one  of 
the  same  color  or  slightly  darker  on  each  side,  thinly  clothed 
with  short  hairs,  which  were  longer  and  somewhat  thicker 
on  and  about  the  head,  the  latter  of  a-polished  honey-yellow, 
with  a  net-work  of  fine  dark  brown  lines,  and  a  black  luie 
on   the  front  like   the  letter  V  reversed.      The   following 

«  Dr.  As;i  1-ituli,  in  "  Tlio  Country  Guiitleiuai],'-  \'ul,  -Will.  p.  6li. 
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descriptions,  with  metliods  of  destruction,  most  of  whicli 
were  tried  with  good  success  in  the  Eastern  States,  are 
taken  from  an  "Essay"  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Report 
for  1860,  by  Mr.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"  The  caterpillar  of  the  army-worm  moth,  when  fully 
grown,  measures  from  one  and  three  fourths  to  two  inches  in 
length,  —  when  well  fed,  the  latter,  —  and  is  about  as  thick 
as  a  goose-quill ;  color  a  lighter  or  darker  gray,  two  lateral 
stripes,  the  upper  with  a  yellowish  central  line,  the  lower 
a  reddish  one ;  legs,  sixteen,  six  true  or  pectoral,  eight  pro- 
legs  or  abdominal,  and  two  anal,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body ;  the  head  brownish,  sometimes  marhled,  and  shining ; 
a  few  short  hairs  on  the  body  and  longer  straggling  ones  on 
the  head.  The  pupa  is  of  a  mahogany-hrown  color,  nine 
lines  in  length,  and  tipped  at  the  end  with 
a  short  spine."  Yig.  aTs, 

The  Pupa  (Fig.  276)  of  the  army-worm 
in  the  Eastern  States  is  of  the  same  color, 
but  varies  in,  size,  being  usually  smaller, 
and  the  spine  is  double  or  cleft  at  the  apex. 

"  When  tlie  army-worms  are  numerous,  it  is  desirable  to 
arrest  their  ravages ;  the  most  common,  and  probably  the 
easiest,  method  of  doing  this  is  that  commonly  practised, — 
ploughing  a  double  furrow  around  the  field,  or  across  any  part 
of  a  field  that  they  are  marching  toward.  It  is  necessaiy 
to  have  the  steep  side  of  the  furrow  next  the  unharmed  crop, 
so  that  when  the  worm  attempts  to  climb  over,  it  may  fall 
hack  hito  the  furrow.  liunniiig  the  plough  once  in  the  fur- 
row is  not  sufficient ;  twice  and  even  tlu-ee  times  is  better, 
and  it  requires  to  be  renewed  if  washed  down  by  rains.  If 
the  soil  is  stiff  or  stony,  the  worms  will  climb  over  the  steep- 
est ridge ;  it  is  on  light,  friable  soil  only  that  the  ridge  will 
suffice  to  protect  the  field.  The  foothold  of  the  worm  must 
^ve  way,  thus  rolling  it  back  into  the  furrow.  And  even 
under  tlie  best  conditions  of  soil  it  is  best  to  have  two  fur- 
rows, one  about  the  widtli  of  a  row  of  com  from  the  other. 
The  worms  thus  trapped  should  be  destroyed  either  by  fire 
or  hogs ;  laying  dry  straw  in  the  fuiTows  and  then  setting 
fire  to  it  is  a  good  way,  for  by  this  means  the  soil  of  the 
furrow  is  made  more  friable,  and  of  course  efficient. 
Where,  however,  there  is  dry  grass  or  grain  near  by,  tliis 
is  a  dangerous  method,  as  the  fire  may  extend  to  the  field, 
and  do  more  liann  tlian  the  army-worm  could  if  let  ulone. 
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Thousands  of  army-worms  may  be  easily  destroyed  in  a 
meadow,  by  ninning  a  heavy  iron  roller  over  it.  A  very 
small  pressure  is  sufficient  to  burst  their  skins,  and  the 
slightest  injury  of  tliis  kind  will  kill  them.  If  the  meadow 
or  field  is  level,  few  worms  can  escape  the  roller,  and  thus 
a  stop  will  be  put  to  them  at  once.  Of  course  this  cannot 
succeed  as  well  where  the  ground  is  rough  and  uneven, 
for  the  worms  always  take  shelter  in  the  hollows.  The 
best  time  to  roll  is  while  the  worms  are  feeding  and  up 
among  the  leaves,  for  then  they  are  sure  to  be  crushed ; 
at  other  times  they  are  sheltered,  and  a  great  number  will 

escape As  soon  as   the  crop  is  removed  from  an 

infested  field,  turn  in  all  tlie  hogs  you  can,  and  also  chick- 
ens and  turkeys ;  ducks  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by 
searching  for  and  eating  the  caterpillars.  All  these  animals 
will  eat  the  fiillen  grain,  and  thus  save  it  in  making  flesh 
and  fowl.  Sheep  turned  into  the  field  will  kill  many  of 
the  worms  by  trampling  upon  them ;  especially  will  this 
be  the  case  if  the  flock  is  large.  If  crows  and  blackbirds 
are  visiting  die  fields,  do  not  let  them  be  disturbed  ;  there 
never  was  a  crow  or  blackbird,  that  would  not  prefer  a  fiit 
caterpillar  to  a  gi-ain  of  coi-n,  oats,  or  wheat." 


Figures  277  and  278  represent  two  species  of  ichneumon 
which  destroy  great  numbers  of  the  army-worm.  Several 
species  of  two-winged  flies  belonging  to  the  TaeMnadie  are 
also  destructive  to  uiem.  (See  page  612  ;  also,  Plate  VIU. 
Fig.  1.) 
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Abdomen,  7,  9. 

AcUenjon  nawk-iagtli,  325,  326. 

Acheta  (^breviata,  A.  nigra,  A.  Penasyl- 

vanica,  162.    A.  vittata,  1S3. 
Aohetad^,  148. 
Aeridiam  hemipterum,  ISS.    A.  sulphu- 

reom,  ITT.  A.  tabBrcuIatam,  176. 
Acranycta,  Acronrctiaiis,  43&,  436. 
Acrydiam,  1T3,  173,  ITS.     L  alutaoe- 

lun,  A.  Ameiiciman],  173.     A.  femo- 

rale,  176.     A.  femurrnbrum,  169, 174. 

A.  flB,TO-vittatiuii,  173.      A.  later»le, 

187.    A.  marginatum,  182.     A.  1" 

berti,  174.    A.  oraatum,  186.    A. 

reerinnm,  168.      A.  Tiridi-faaciad 

182. 
.fgeriane,  319,  329, 
.XffBria  Gacnrbits,  331.     M.   e:<it1i 

331,  333.    M.  pjri,  336.    M..  Uonii 

mis,  334. 
Agtossa  pingninalis,  476. 
AgrilnB,  '"■ 


12. 


s^8fl. 


__„_.jn  basalis 

AgriotASf  A.  G 

Agrotidlane  (AKiunuiuicr,  "j^- 

Agrotis  sq^na,  A.  Agricnia,  444.  A.  aqut- 
Jina,  442, 44B.  A.  devsiBtator,  A.  iner- 
ml3,444.  A.  laCeiis,  446.  A.  meBsorja, 
444.  A.  ocellina,  446.  A.  !iegetam,  442, 
444.  A.  snfinBB,  443.  A.  telifera,  444. 
A.  tessellata,445,     A.  tritici,  442. 

Ahaton  skipper,  S17. 

Alaus,  G4. 

Alder  sphins,  828. 

Alope  butterfly,  305. 

Abicita,  610.     A.  oerealella,  489,  503. 

AJncitee,  340,  GIO. 

AmericaD  blight,  242. 

Amerioao  copper-butterfly,  S73,  374. 

Amisoinorpha  bnpreatoides,  146. 

Anacampsis,  A.  cerealella,  499.  A.  aar- 
oitella,  493. 

AnoylonyohB,  30. 

Angonmais  grain-moth,  493,  499. 

An&opteryx,  460.  A.  -Escnlaria,  461. 
A.  pometftria,  462.    A,  vemata,  461. 

Auomala  atrata,  35.    A.  ccelebs, 


1,  A.  Ysr 


B,  34. 


s,  29. 


Anthomya  eaniculariB  618  A  Cepa 
rum,  A.  rndicum,  A  Raphani,  617 
A.  scalaria,  616 

Anthomvi,ina(Ai!thomviiidB-)   616 

Antiopa  butterfly    296 

Ants,  237,  240,  ^13  615 

Ajmte  buRillnriB,  92. 

Apatela  Acerls,  A.  Americana,  436. 

Aphldians  (Aphididie),  203,  230. 
AphiB,  235.      A,  Brassicie,  A.   Caryje, 
""''      '   lanigera,  242.    A.  mali,  — 


A.  Parsici 


241.     A.  I 


I,  239. 


radicis,  340.  A.  BostB,  238.  .„ 
Salicis,  A.  Salicicola,  A.  Salicti,  239. 

Aphrophora,  226. 

Apioti  rostmm,  A.  Sayi,  67. 

Apple-tree  Iwrer,  108;  bud-moths,  480, 
481 !  sphinx,  327,  328. 

Apple-traea,  injured  by  American  blight, 
242;barl[-lice,232,264;canker-wornig, 
463,  472  !  oatarpillars,  268,  367,  866, 
870,  375,  877, 379, 388, 425, 42».  Other 
insects  attacking,  64, 120. 

ApplB-worm,  484. 

Apples,  attacked   by  plam-weevils,  76, 

Apples  of  Sodom,  647. 
Apricot  bud-moth,  482. 
Aptera,  19. 


347  848  A  A  ge  346  A.  Cflja,  343. 
A  Caf  ratma  354  A  fnliginosa,  357. 
A    Isabella,  35b       A    Inotiftra,  360. 


V  g  Hi  a  350  A 
L  tan  (A  adie)  ; 
I  e  da  ]an  ge  n  24 


.^silinns  (Asilidie),  6( 
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ABlaBintorrefaota,  437. 

Aster  npill-flles,  620. 

Aaterins  butterfly,  266. 

Attaol,  340. 

Attacua  Atlas,  S3e,  390.      A.  Cecropin, 

886.  E8T,   889.      A,   Lunn,  8B3  -  364. 

A.  Polyphemus,  384,  3«8.     A.  Proma- 

thens,  8S0,  891, 
AttelublBDS  (Attelabldfe),  «5. 
AHelabusanalia,  66.    A.  bipustulatns,  66. 
Azalea  sphltis,  838. 

Babia  quadrigultatB,  136. 

Bacteria  nrnmatia,  146.    B.  phylUna,  B. 

rabispiuOHi,  146. 
Bncunculus  femoraCus,  B.  Sayi,  14G. 


Bark-lice,  1S4,  204,  248,  2S0,  2S2,  266. 

Barley  injured  by  insects,  661,  621. 

Bii£ket  worms,  415. 

Bithyllus  skipper,  312. 

Butia  flavifmntella,  494. 

Bal^Ciaks,  626. 

Beacb-^^rasa,  use  of,  67. 

Beans  attacked  by  insects,  IBS,  229. 

Bear-caterpillars,  348,  349. 

Bes-fliea,  60S. 

Bae-moths,  489. 

Bees,  612,  614. 

BBBawax  devoured  by  worma,  491. 

Beetles,  ID,  33,  23,  29. 

Bellona  butterfly,  2B7. 

Bird-fliea,  624. 

Bittftoomorplia,  600. 

Bittacns,  600. 

Black  berry-bush  borer,  114. 

Black  fly,  601. 

Block  weevil,  83. 

Blatta  orientalis,  146. 

Blennocampa,  628. 

Bliglit  beetle,  SO. 

Blight  of  pear-trees,  83. 

Blistering  beetles,  136. 

BoisduvS's  butterfly,  305. 

Bombuptera,  635. 

Bombycea,  840. 

Bombyliana  (BombyliadGB),  608. 

BombyBus  teqnalis,  B.  major,  B.  albi- 

pectus,  B.  fratellua,  B.  yicinua,  604. 
Borabyx,  840.    B.  coasus,  412.    B.  grata, 

42T.     B.  man,  880. 
Bordered  skipper,  308. 
Borers,  46,  92,  331,  410. 
BosUichiana  (Boatrichidie),  91. 
Bot^bees,  Bot-flies,  622. 


B.  aeptemtrionaiis,  68. 
Briio  skipper,  309. 
BrucbiauB  (Btuehidse),  62. 


BuK,  chinch,  198;    plant,  200;   squash, 

BuES,  193, 194. 

Bulla,  186. 

Buprestiana  (BnprestidE),  45, 116. 

Bupre.sti9ohanicteristica,B.dentlpes,49. 
B.  divaricals,  48.  B.  Dnimmoadi,  B. 
femorata,  B,  fulvoguttjita,  60.  B.  In- 
rida,  B.  obscara,49.    B.  Virginica,  48. 

Butalis.  499,  507.    B.  oerealeliu,  606, 509. 

Butterflies,  362,  383  ;   four-footed,  279, 


Cabbage  butterfly,  270.     C,  caterpillar, 

270,  4S1.     C.  cutworm,  443,  446,  448. 

C.  plant-louse,  238. 
Calandra,  69,  82.     C.  gcajiaria,  83.     0. 

Orywe,  lb. 
Callidium,  99.    C.  autenuatum,  C.baju- 

lus,  C.  vlolaoeum,  100, 
CaUimorpha  Carolintt,  344.    C.  Laooalei, 

345.     C.  militaris,  844. 
CalUphora  vomitorin,  614. 


■at,  470, 


alopteni  , 
Calosoina  sc 
Comei-ciick___, 

Canker-worm,  461,  470. 
Cantharidoa  (Cautharididie),  135. 
Cantbaris  atrata,  139.     C,  cmereii, 
C.  marglnatEu  13T.  C.  vitttita,  186, 
Capricorn  beetles,  92,  94,  06, 116. 
Capsus  abllneatns.  200. 
Caradriua  cubiculans,  463. 
Carolina  sphinx,  332. 
Carpenter  moths,  412. 
Carpet-moth,  493. 
Caipocapsa  Pomonelta,  484. 
Carrot-caterpillars,  363, 
Cassida  aurlchalcea,  122, 


Catalo^e,  reference  to,  32. 

Caterpillars  are  the  young  of  butterflies 
and  moths,  25T.  C.  described,  258.  C. 
false,  616.  C,  food  of,  268,  0.  habits 
of,  269,    C.  imuriouB  to  gnrdeni    " 


Cephus,  Bl6.     C.  PvgmiEUS,  617. 

Cerambycida,  93,  94,  96. 

Cerambyi,  94.     C.  ciuctus,  97.     C,  pal- 
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CeraphK 

CBraspht 

Ceratoottmpa  regal  is.  399. 

Ceratocunpians  (CemtociuiipadEe),  39S. 

Coratomia  quadrioomis,  323. 

CeroopidldEe,  22i. 

CarcoplB  ignipeotH,  C.  nbtusn,  C.  paral- 

lela,  C.  qoadrBngularis,  2S6. 
CereBB,  221. 
Cemes  skipper,  31B. 
Centra,  C  borealii,  C.  furcnls,  42S. 
CetODia,  barbata,  10.     0.  eremicola,  43. 

0.  Inda,  40. 
CeConians  (Cetoniadte),  39. 
Chaicidiatis  (Chalcidid^),  550,  b66. 
Chafers,  26. 
Ch^cophom,  4S. 
ChaneaB  graminia,  412. 
Cheaae-maggots,  621. 
Chflimatobia  brnmata,  461. 
Chelonia,  345. 


0,  lai,  426. 

Chinch-bag,  198. 

Ohionea  aspem,  C.  valga,  601. 

Chlamys  gibboaa,  135. 

OhIi>edt[e,  184. 

Chlorops  glabra,  C.  pamilionis,  621. 

ChcerocampB,  326.  G.  Chierilas,  323, 
C.  Pampinatiix,  827.  C.  versicolor, 
32S. 

Chrysalids,  6. 

Cliryaobothris,  49,  60,  51. 

ChrysoniBla,  123.  C.  offiruleipennia, 
C.  Folygoni,  ISS,  C.  Bcalaria,  C.  Wi- 
maoulata,  132.     C.  vitivora,  130. 

Chry  eomelians  (  Chry  sametadia ),  123, 131. 

Chrj-sopa  Biuyptera,  C.  perla,  247. 

Chrysops  feirugatus,  G.  niger,  C.  vltta- 
tas,  603. 

Cicada,  1*1,  204.  C.  anletea,  219.  C. 
CBiiiculacis,  21T.  C.  hierDslyphica, 
219.  C.  pruiDOsa,  S13.  G.  Koaffi, 
229.  C.  saptendecim,  206,  211.  C. 
aeTentaen-yBar,  204,  206.  C.  tlbicen, 
219.     Cicadians  (CicadadEe),  203  204. 

Cimbex  Ainerioana,  C.  Laportei,  C.  Ul- 
mi,  SIS,  519. 

Cinara,  238. 

Claatoptera  proteus,  225. 

Clear-winged  ajihinx,  328,  329. 

Clematis  attacked  by  insects,  187. 

Climbing  crickets,  164. 

Cliaiocampa  Americana,  3T8.  C.  cas- 
trenslB,  372,  373,  376.  C,  Nenstria, 
871,  ST3,  376.     C.  ailvatica,  375. 

Cloatera  Americana,  431.  433.  C.  anaa 
tomoais,  C.  inclusa,  433. 

Clothes-raoths,  494,  495. 

Clover-worms,  456. 

Clymene  moth,  844, 

Clypeus,  21, 

Clythra  dominicajia,   C.  quadriguttatt 


Clyti 

C.  pictuf 
Coccid^,  2ui,  uio. 
Coccinella,  C.  nDTemnoCata,  246. 
Coccua,  248.     0.   Adoaidum,  260.     C. 

arborum  linearis,  252.     C.  Cacti,  250. 

C,  cotichirormiE,252.  C.  cryptogumus, 

264.     C.  Hesperidnm,  260. 
Cochenille,  249,  250. 

Cook-chafer,  27, 

Cockroaches,  143, 145. 

Codling-moth,  481. 

Ccenia  butterfly,  298. 

Ctenomyia  pallida,  607. 

Coleoptera,  10,  23, 

"-'-■-  Philodioe,  272. 
I  moth,  344. 

Columbine  roots  destroyed  bv  caterpil- 
lars, 440, 

Comma  butterfly,  300. 

Conocephalus  dlssimilis,  164.     C.  en- 
Biger,  163.    C.  undnaliie,  165. 

Conopians{Conopidie),  611. 

Conops  nigrlcomis,  C.  sagittarla,  611. 

Conotrachelus  Nenuphar,  75,  484,     C. 


variegatus 


.\aris,2 


195.    C.  rngator,  O.  trlstls 
Com  attacked  by  spuidle-w  rm 
439.      C,    destroyed    bv  p 

347,3*9.    C.  destroyed  by       w 
441,  443.     C.  moths,  506.     C      ee 

Ooacinoptera,  135. 

Coaaas   llgniperda,  412.     C    B 

412,  413. 
Cotalpa,  2*, 
Cotton-worms,  457. 
Crambidffi,  188,  489. 


337. 
Crickets,  148, 164. 
Criocerians  (Crlooerididie),  118, 
Criocsris  asparagi,  118.     C.  bipnstulata, 

C,  striolata,  129.      C.  trilhieata,  118. 

C.  vittata,  124. 
Crjptoce  ■    ■■ 


'rypCocepholians       (Ci 
134.     Cryptocepbalus 

Cuckoo-spIt,  220,  226. 

Cucuio,  56. 

Cuonmber-beetle,  124, 127. 
insects  attacking,  124, 126 

Cnrcnlio,  69,  76.  C.  jfranar 
hilaris,  70.  C.  Nenuph 
OryzEB,  88.     C.  pales,  70. 

Curculionidie,  69. 

Cnrrant.bush  borers,  334,  33 

Cut-worms,  411. 
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C.  onerafns,  C.  eerainator,  648.    C. 


CyrtophUlus,  168. 

Dahlia  attacked  by  spindle-woniia,  489. 

Danais  ArchippuB,  380. 

^eilepliila  Chamsnerii,  D.  lm( " ' "    — 

Jelopaia  bella  "        '  ' 

DeUa-motlis,  4    , 

Dennaptem,  20. 

Desniocenis  paliiatus,  115. 

Diapheromera,  146. 

Dicerca,  48,  49. 

Diotyotoptera,  30. 
DiplolepiB,  644,  646,  648. 
Dlptera,  16,  5i1. 


Diaippe  butterfly,  281. 
Ditula  anguBtiorana,  4S8. 


DotmH  motb,  344. 
Dor-bug,  30,  ai. 
Dors,  28,  28. 
Drop-wonnB,  416. 
Dryocampa  I  '     ' 


Earwigs,  143, 144. 

ElaphidiDQ,  98. 

Elaur  appreeeifrODB,  E.  breTicornie,  66. 

E.   cinareHs,    K    communis,  66.      E. 

maacua,  66.     E.  noctilucnB,  66.     £. 

□beBns,  66.    E.  ocolatas,  64. 
Elateridffi,  61. 
Elder,  its  borer,  116. 
Elm  eabn-pillara,  39T,  298,  303,  367.    E, 


sphim  ,  ,       ,_._.... 

by  wood-wasps,  637.    E.  injured  by 

canker-wormB,  466,  472. 
Empoa,  229. 
Enoyrtua,  633. 
EnCQIa,  320. 
ErebuB  StTJK,  333. 
Erlosoma,  242,  346. 
EristalEa  BinceruB,  E.  fGneuB,  609. 
Ermine  moths,  845,  3&D,  S61. 
EryUiraneura,  229. 
EiicbtBtea  Egle,  369,  360. 
Eachenopa,  221. 
Euaamus,  310.    E.  Bathyilna,  313.    £. 

Tityms,  310,  811. 
Eudryus  grata,  43T.     E.  unio.  428. 

Eumolpns  aurutus,  134. 
Enplexoptera,  20. 
Enprepia,  346. 


Euryomia,  40. 

Eurytoma,  661,  669,  686.    E.  Mvipee, 

661.      E.  Horaei,  663,  6B4,  661.      E. 

Secalis,  E.  Tritici,  681. 
Eurytria  butterfly,  806. 
Eyes  of  insects,  7,  258. 

Falao  caterplilarB,  616. 

Feather-winged  motha,  510. 

Fir  saw-fly,  620. 

Fir-lrees  attacked  by  moths,  488.  F. 
deatroyed  by  wood-wasps,  634. 

Fire-beetle,  66. 

Flea-beetles,  126. 

Flea  tribe,  19,  636. 

Flesh-fly,  613. 

Files,  663.  F,  flower,  616.  F.  golden- 
eyed,  603.  F.  how  escluded  from 
houses,  615.    F.  parasitic,  612. 

Flower-beetlea,  24,  39. 

Flower-flies,  615. 

Fly,  dnng,  618.  F.  flesh,  613.  F.  gold- 
en-eyed lace-winged,  247.  F.  itam- 
mer-headed,  621.  F.  Hessian,  666, 
668.  P.  bouse,  F.  meat,  614.  F. 
radish,  F.  or.ion,  617.    F.  stable,  613, 


614. 


i,  613. 


Fly-weevil  that  destroys  wheat,  603. 

Forest^fliBB,  608. 

Forficula,  144. 

Forficiiladie,  IB. 

Frit-fly,  621. 

Frog-hoppers,  330,  224. 

Fruit,  weevils  in,  76,  77,  484.     F.  flien, 

F.  maggots,  620.    F.  moUi,  484.     F. 

trees  injured  by  beetles,  aQ,  33,  36,  41 ; 

by  canker-worms,  463;   by  cicadas. 


,   124,   133,  466. 


Galerucians  (GaleruoadEe),  123. 
Galleria  cereana,  489. 
Gall-flies,   four-winged,   648,  1 


Glaucopidians  (Glaacopidid^),  310,  336, 

341. 
Glaucopis  PholdS,  341. 
Gnat,  snow,  601.     G.  wheat,  687,  692. 

G.  whigloss,  601. 
'■"-'-    '-1,  568j^  564,  665.      G.    long- 


legged,  600.     G.  gaJj,  ( 
Gnoptiria  rubriooUis,  G. 
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Goat-mottis,  413. 

Goldsmith-beetle,  24,  26. 

Golden-rod.  insects  on,  103, 139. 

Galinh-beetle,  40. 

Gonilobtt,  810. 

Gonocenis,  19B. 

Gortyna  flavago,  G.   lencostigma,  440. 

G.  Zeie,  439. 
Gndn-math,  493,  406. 
GnuQ-weevil,  83. 
Gi'ain-wonns,  463. 
Grape-line  cat«rpit1ars,  825,   826,  426. 

G.  leaf-hopper,  337.     G.  Procris,  836. 

G.  sphinx,  326,  326.     G.  injured  bv 

hark-Iica,  ZE6.     G.  hy  false  cuterpil- 

laxs,  628.     G.  by  other  insects,  25,  29, 

84,  86, 129. 
Orapta,  2BS. 
Graspers,  148, 144. 
Grasshopper,  its  growth  and  changes,  6. 

G.    See  Locust. 
Grasshoppers,  148, 1GB.     Q.  are  locusts, 

141. 
Gray- worm,  463. 
Grease-motn,  475. 
Gronnd-beetles,  24,  470. 
Gronse-locnst,  186. 
Grabs,  9,  33. 
GryUidie,  148, 165. 
Gnllotalpa  breripennis,  G.  borealis,  140. 

G.  didaclyla,  149,  ISO. 
GrvUus,  148.     G.  ohryeomelas,  182.    G. 

eqnaliB,  178.     G.  erythropus,  175.     G. 

maoidatus,  165.    G.  migratorlus,  I6S. 

176.    G,  sulphurous,  177.    G.  Virgin- 

ianus,  182. 
Gyranodus  soabor,  41. 


Haiivflioth,  493. 
Halesidots,  363. 
Haltjca   bipustulata,  H.  chalybea. 


Harvest-flies,  141,  194,  203,  304.  E 
dog-day,  217.  H.  froalod,  218.  H 
leaping,  219. 

Hawk-matlis,  263,  318. 

Badge-hog  caterpillar,  366. 

Hegemon  Goliatus,  40. 

Heniiptera,   11,    192.      H.    hateroptera 

1B3, 194.     H.  homoptera,  194,  203. 
Hemipiycha,  221. 
HepiiJiaK,  "" 


Hepiol_ 
Humi 


enteomaculatus,  410. 


Hesperians  (Hesperiadffi),  307.  H.  Aha- 
ton,  817.  H.  Cernos,  816.  H.  Hobo- 
mok,  313,  314.  H.  Leonardus,  314. 
H.  Metacomet,  817.  H.  Peckius,  H. 
Sassacus,  816.     H.  Wanisutta,  318. 

Heteroplems  marginatus,  308. 

Heterocera,  262. 

Hickory  borers,  48,  49,  97.  H,  caterpil- 
lars, 3B1, 362,  399.   H.  plant-louse,  238. 

Hipparchians.  303.  H,  Alope,  H.  Bois- 
duvaUii,  305.  H.  Eurytris,  H.  Ke- 
phele,  806.    H.  semidea,  804. 

Hi — 1, equina,  924. 


Hog-oalerpillar,  336,  327 
Homalomyia  scalaris,  61 
Honialoptera,  20. 
Homoptera,  20,  194,  203 
Honey-dew,  237. 
Hop-vine  caterpillars,  2i 


Horn-lailed  wood-wasps,  14,  658. 

Horse-chestnnt  caterpillars,  367. 
Horse-flies,  603. 

House-fly,  614.  H.  crickets,  150. 
Humtning-bird  moths,  319,  S29. 
Hvhemiana  (Hvbamiadie),  460.    1 

foliarla,  H.  Tiliaria,  473. 
Hydiocampa,  476. 
Hyleccetus  Ajnertcanus,  69. 
Hylobius,  H.  picivorus,  71. 
Hylargus  dentatus,  87.     H.  tere 

Hynienoptera,  14,  5H. 
I^pena  Humnli,  H.  rostralis,  477. 
Hyphantria,  368. 
nypogynma  dispar,  866. 


Jacobffite  moth,  344. 
Joiiit-wonn,  661,  S34. 
Jumpers,  144, 148. 


Ealmia  sphinx,  338. 
Katy-did,  168, 
Kermes,  249. 
Knol>-grass  beetle,  133. 


Laclinus,  233. 
Liiokey  oaterpillar! 
Lady-birda,  246,  2i 
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:ts,  110,  183, 


L.  iiiuruvLuii,  1 
Lappet  C)it«ip)l]i 
Larva,  6. 
Lasiocampa  Dumeti,  369.     L.  proceB- 

Bionea,  394.     L.  Quercus,  L.  Boboris, 

L.  Eubi,  L.  Trifolil,  860. 
Latiocampians  (Lasiocatupadte),  369. 
Lasioptei%,  670. 
Laurel  ephinz,  32S. 

Lavinia  butterfly,  293. 

Leaf-beetles,  117.    L.  boppers,  230,  225. 

L.  rollere,  «8. 
Leoonte,  Dr.  John  L.,  notes  by,  19,  24, 

80,  B8,  40,  60,  56,  SB,  96,  98,  100,  118, 

135,  136,  138. 

Leonard's  skipper,  314. 

Lepidoptem,  12,  257,  261. 

Leptura,  94.   L.  picta,    L.  Robiniee,  103. 

Leptnrians  (Leptnmdas),  94, 114. 

Leuoania  extranea,  L.  impuncia,  L.  uni- 
puncta,  627. 

Lilaa  ephinx,  323. 

Limacodes,  41B.  L.  cippiiB,  L.  Delphinii, 
420.  L.pitlieoium,421.  L-soapIif  '"" 

Lime   or  linde     '         "  "" 

299,  436,  473. 

Limenitis,  282. 

LinnEens,  anecdote  reepectlng,  57. 

Liparians  (Llparidce),  365. 

LIpsrIs,  305. 

Lithosia  miniata,  842.    L.  quadra,  343. 

Lithosians  (Lithoaiadie),  841. 

Locust,  167.  L.  grouse,  1S6.  L.  Cica- 
da, 204. 

Locusts,  141, 144, 166, 167, 175. 

LooQSt-tree  bntterfly,  311.  L.  boring 
cat«rpillars,  410.  L.  oilier  insects 
upon  it,  62, 103, 138,  221.  L.  {honey) 
attaclied  bv  insects,  138. 

Loouata,  166, 168  172, 176.  L.  abortiva. 
184.  L.  lequalis,  178.  L.  agilis,  ■""" 
L.  Carolina,  176.  L.  chryEonielas, 
h.  conspersa,  184.  L  corallina, 
L.  cnrtipennis,  184.  L.  oorvicauda, 
I6S,  161,  L.  eucevata,  180.  L.  fesci- 
ata,  168.  L.  fenestralis,  180.  L.  in- 
fliacata,  181.  L.  latipennis,  179.  L. 
lanrifolia,  159.  L.  leaoostonna,  L. 
maritinia,  178,  L.  marmorala,  179. 
L,  migratflria,  168, 175.  L,  nebnlosa, 
181.  L.  oblongifolia.,  169,  L.  perspL- 
cillata,  158.  L.  radlata,  183.  L. 
Eulphurea,  177.  L.  viridt-fasciata, 
180. 

Locustadie,  148, 165. 

Loopers,  458. 

Lopnocampa  Caryie,  862.    L.  n 
368.    L.  te=selnrip  348,  364. 

Lopbyms  Abbotii,  L,  Abietis,  L.  Anier- 
Icauns,  L,  oompar,  520. 

Loxolffinia  Bosaceana,  481. 


.ozotienia  oporana,  480, 
.ncanians  (LucanidEoj,  43.     L.  Capreo- 
lus.  L.  Dama,  44. 
.ucilia  Ccesar,  614. 
Ludiua,  66. 

^27T"^L.  Phl^st'273.'       ■   '^"^^"  '^' 
Lycenians  (Lycienadw),  273. 
Lyda,  616. 

Lyg^us  leucopteruB,  198. 
Lymesylidte,  58, 

Lymexylon  novale,  67.    L.  sericeum.  58. 
Lytta,  136.     L,  atrata,  139.    L,  cinerea, 

138.     L.  Fabricii,  138.    L.  nmrginata, 

138.     L.  vittata,  136. 

Macrodactyhis  subspinoans,  85. 

Maggot,  Its  transfommtions,  5. 

Maggots,  612.  M,  in  cattle,  624.  M.  in 
cheese,  621.  M.  in  froit,  620.  M,  in 
the  human  body,  616.  M.  in  meat, 
618,  614.  M.  In  radishes,  turnips,  and 
onions,  616, 617,  618.  KL  in  roots,  805, 
617.  M,  rat-tailed,  609,  M.  wheat, 
674,576,681,592,594-699. 

Uamestra  picla,  451,  462. 

Mantes,  143, 146. 

Maple  caterpillars,  436. 

Maple  (sugar),  its  borer,  101. 

Marshes,  wilt,  insects  injuring,  168,  176, 
861. 

May-beetles,  26,  30,  441, 

May-flies,  12,476. 

Meadows   injured   by  ii 
56. 


1,  28, 


Meal-moth,  476. 

Mealy- bug  260 

Melanophua  60 

Melanotu<  55 

Melitfea,  287      M  Phiet  i     M    I™  er  i 

288.     M  Pharos  '89 
Mellophagu'  ovis   625 
Meloe  angustioolliB,  139    140 
Melolontha    26  33      M   Rub^pinoaa    35 

M.  variolosa,  88 
Melolonlhians  (Meloloiithad^)   26 
Membracids,  220. 
Membracis  acuminata,  221.    M.  Ampe- 

lopsidis,  220,228.     M.  bimaculatn,  221. 

M.    binotflta,    ».,  224.     M.   babalus, 

221.    M,  camelua,  220,     M.  Cissi,  228. 

M.  concaTa,2aO.    M.  diceros,221.    M. 
!i,220.     M.latipe9,221.     M. 


Binuata,220.    M.tfl..  . 

Tittata,  i*,,228.     M.  v.._,  __.. 
Metaccinet  skipper,  317. 
Metamorphoses,  4. 
Midas  fliatus,  M.  clavatue,  606. 
Midges,  666,  602. 
Milesla  esoentrica,  609.    M.  respiformia, 

610. 
Milk-weed  beetle,  132.    M.  cnierpillara, 


Misippus  butterfly,  5 
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Mole-cricket,  149,  ISO. 

Monohammas,  106, 

Morris,  Eev.  J,  G,,  notes  by,  2BT,  268, 
261,  262,  266,  270,  2T6,  296,  298,  300, 
310,  320,  326,  327,  328,  831,  3*3,  360, 


496. 
Monut^n-butterfly,  801. 
Muck-worm,  81. 
Husca   CiBEiir,   M.  domeEticB.,  M.  Haj-- 

pyia,  M.  Tomitorin,  614. 
MuBcaiiBlMuBcadEe).  612. 
Moslard-battorflj',  H.  calBrpillar,  2T0. 
Mntilla  cocciaea,  16. 
MjcBtophilai,  664. 
Mydas  Blata,  606. 
Myrina  botterfly,  aSS. 
Myopti  nigripennis,   610,   611.      Myrtle 

bark-louse,  250. 

Nemeophila  plantaginls,  346. 

Nemobiiu,  158. 

Nepa,  Si&.    N.  aploiilnCa,  12. 

Nettle-battarfy,  294,  SD8. 

Nenropteca,  12,  20. 

Neuter  insects,  613. 

Nocttta  claade^tma,  418.  'S.  devastator, 
446.    N.  xylina,  467. 

NoctBiB,  310, 134. 

Nonagrians  (NonagriadE),  437. 

Norton,  Mr.  Edward,  notss  by,  540,  561. 

Motodonta  conointia,  4SB,  426.  N.  uni- 
cornis, 421. 

Notodoutians  (Notodonfadae),  418. 

Nut-galls,  546.     Nnt-weevlls,  74. 

Nyctfiribia,  625. 

Nyniphalis  Arthemis,  283.  N.  dlsippus, 
281.    N.  Epbestion,  283, 


Oak  gall-flies,  516,  548. 

Oak-pruner,  98, 

Oaks,  otber  insects  attacking,  19, 6 
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Oberea,  114. 

OceUi,  T. 

(EcontliDa  nirens,  161. 

(Eceticua,  411. 

(Eoophora  gninella,  499. 

(Edipoda,  1T5-1S1.    (E.  discoidea,  1T6. 

CE.  feaostralis,  17T,  180. 
(Eetrlans  ((EstridK),  622. 
(Esti-Ds  bovis,  <E.  bnccatua,  624. 
Oiketicne,  414,  415. 
Oil-beeflee,  140. 
Omaloplia  sericea,  S4.     0.  veapertina, 

S3, 
OuiOQ-fly,  617, 


Onions  destroyed  by  maggots,  617. 

Opsomala,  172. 

Oichelinium  gracile,  163.     0.  vulgare, 

Orgyia  antiqna,  868.     0.  leucoetigma, 

Omithomyia,  624. 
Ortalidlans  (Ortalididio),  620. 
Orthoptera,  11,  111.      0.  ambulatorla, 

144,  14B,     0.  cursoria,  143,  114.     0. 

rnptoria,  143, 116.      0.  ealtatoria,  144, 


Sayii,  643.     0.  t^rminaiis,  542. 
Osciuiane  (Oscinidie),  621, 622. 
Oscinis  tVit,  O.  lineata,  621. 
Osmoderma  eremicola,  13.    0.  scaber, 

Osten  Sacken,  Baron  E.,  notaB  by,  601, 

603,  604,  606,  608,  610, 
Ourapteiyx  Sambucaria,  469. 
Owl-moth,  great,  338. 


Pack-moth,  493. 


ParBley-Ottterpiliars,  263. 

I'arthenice  moth,  315. 

Pca-weBTil,  61,  62. 

Peaeh-tre«  borers,  48, 331.   P.  plant-lice. 


231,  240.     P.  Thrii 


bored  by  wood-wasps,  686.  F.  injared 
by  bark,lice,264.  P.,  other  insects  at- 
tacking, 26,  88,  214,  231,  283. 

Pears,  worms  in,  48T. 

Peas,  insects  attacking,  61. 

Peck's  skipper,  315. 

Pectinated  antennie,  336,  838. 

Pelldnota  pimctata,  25. 

Penthina  comitana,  P.  iuscana,  P.  ocH- 

Perophora  Melsheimerii,  415,  416. 

Petrophila,  476. 

Phalmoa  Aceris,  136,     P.   anastfiraosis, 

434.    P.  bruraata,  P.Temata,  161. 
Phalcente,  262,  888, 
Phalangopsis  lapidicola,    P.  maoalatn, 

Phaneropten 


unguBti  folia,  1 
tifolia,  P.  Sep 


Fhnsma,  146. 
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